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P E E F A C E. 


Owing to the conditions of time, language, country, and race 
under which the various books of the Holy Scriptures were 
written, it is impossible that they should be rightly understood 
at the present day, and in this land, without the aid of many 
departments of knowledge. Contemporary history, philology, 
geography, and ethnology must all be pressed into the sendee of 
the true Biblical scholar; and there is yet another science which 
is to the full as important as either of the others. This is 
Natural History, in its widest sense. 

The Oriental character of the Scriptural books causes them to 
abound with metaphors and symbols, taken from the common 
life of the time. They embrace the barren precipitous rocks 
alternating with the green and fertile valleys, the trees, flowers, 
and herbage, the creeping things of the earth, the fishes of the 
sea, the birds of the air, and the beasts which abode with man or 
dwelt in the deserts and forests. Unless, therefore, wc under- 
stand these writings as those understood them for whom they 
were written, it is evident that we shall misinterpret instead 
of rightly comprehending them. Even with secular books of 
equally ancient date, the right understanding of them would be 
important, but in the case of the Holy Scriptures it is more than 
important, and becomes a duty. The field which is laid open 
to us is so large that only one department of Natural History, 
namely Zoology, cau be treated in this work, although it is 
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illustrated by many references to other branches of Natural 
History, to the physical geography of Palestine, Egypt, and Syria, 
the race-character of the inhabitants, and historical parallels. 
The importance of Zoology in elucidating the Scriptures cannot 
be overrated, and without its aid we shall not only iniss the 
point of innumerable passages of the Old and New Testament, 
but the words of our Lord Himself will cither be totally misin- 
terpreted, or at least lose the greater part of their significance. 

The object of the present work is therefore to take, in its 
proper succession, every creature whose name is given in the 
Scriptures, and to supply so much of its history as will enable 
the reader to understand all the passages in which it is men- 
tioned. A general account of each animal will be first given, 
followed by special explanations (wherever required) of those 
texts in which pointed reference is made to it, but of which the 
full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural 
History. 

The illustrations are all taken from the living animals, while 
the accessory details have been obtained either from the 
Egyptian or Assyrian monuments, from actual specimens, or 
from the photographs and drawings of the latest travellers. They 
have been selected and arranged so that each illustration explains 
one or more passages of Scripture, and it is hoped that the work 
will possess equal interest for the natural historian and the 
Biblical student. 
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THE APE 

The Monkey tribe rarely mentioned in Scripture— Why the Ape was introduced 
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Animals belonging to the monkey tribe are but sparingly 
mentioned in Holy Writ. If, as is possible, the Satyr of 
Scripture signifies some species of baboon, there arc but three 
passages either in the Old or New Testament where these 
animals are mentioned. In 1 Kings x. 22, and the parallel 
passage 2 Chron. ix. 21, the sacred historian makes a passing 
allusion to apes as forming part of the valuable cargoes which 
were brought by Solomon’s fleet to Tharsliisb, the remaining 
articles being gold, ivory, and peacocks. The remaining passage 
occurs in Is. xiii. 21, where the prophet foretells that on the 
site of Babylon satyrs shall dance. 

The reason for this reticence is simple enough. No monkey 
was indigenous to Palestine when the various writers of the 
Bible lived, and all their knowledge of such animals must have 
been derived either from tho description of sailors, or from the 
sight of the few specimens that were brought as curiosities from 
foreign lands. Such specimens must have been extremely rare, 
or they would not have been mentioned as adjuncts to the 

B 
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wealth of Solomon, the wealthiest, as well as the wisest monarch 
of his time. To the mass of the people they must have been 
practically unknown, and therefore hold but a very inferior place 
in the Scriptures, which were addressed to all mankind. 

There is scarcely any familiar animal, bird, reptile or insect, 
which is not used in some metaphorical sense in the imagery 
which pervades the whole of the Scriptures. For example, 
the various carnivorous animals, such as the lion, wolf, and 
bear, are used as emblems of destruction in various ways ; while 
the carnivorous birds, such as the eagle and hawk, and the 
destructive insects, such as the locust and the caterpillar, are 
all similarly employed in strengthening and illustrating the 
words of Holy Writ. 

But we never find any animal of the monkey tribe mentioned 
metaphorically, possibly because any monkeys that were im- 
ported into Palestine must only have been intended as objects of 
curiosity, just as the peacocks which accompanied them were 
objects of beauty, and the gold and ivory objects of value — all 
being employed in the decoration of the king’s palace. 

The question that now comes before 11s is the species of 
monkey that is signified by the Hebrew word Kopliim. In 
modern days, we distinguish this tribe of animals into three 
great sections, namely, the apes, the baboons, and the monkey ; 
and according to this arrangement the ape, being without tails, 
must have been either the chimpanzee of Africa, the orang-outan 
of Sumatra, or 011c of the Gibbons. But there is no reason to 
imagine that the word Kopliim was intended to represent any 
one of these animals, and it seems evident that the word was 
applied to any species of monkey, whether it had a tail or not. 

Perhaps the best method of ascertaining approximately the 
particular species of monkey, is to notice the land from which 
the animals came. Accordingly, we find that the ships of 
Solomon brought gold, ivoiy, apes, and peacocks, and that they 
evidently brought their cargoes from the same country. Conse- 
quently, the country in question must produce gold, and must be 
inhabited by the monkey tribe, by the elephant, and by the 
peacock. If the peacock bad not been thus casually mentioned, 
we should have been at a loss to identify the particular country 
to which reference is made ; but the mention of that bird shows 
that some part of Asia must be signified. It is most probable 
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that the vessels in question visited both India and Ceylon, 
although, owing to the very imperfect geographical knowledge 
of the period, it is not possible to assert absolutely that this is 
the case. In India, however, and the large island of Ceylon, 
gold, elephants, peacocks, and monkeys exist ; and therefore we 
will endeavour to identify the animals which are mentioned 
under the general term Apes, or Kophim. 
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1 Bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and ape*." — 1 Kings x. 22. 


We arc quite safe in suggesting that some of the apes in 
question must have belonged to the Macaques, and it is most 
likely that one of them was the Rhesus, or Bii under, scien- 
tifically named Macacus Rhesus. 

This animal is very plentiful in India, and is one of the many 
creatures which are held sacred by the natives. Consequently, 
it takes up its quartern near human habitations, feeling sure that 
it will not be injured, and knowing that plenty of food is at 
hand. It is said that in some parts of India the natives always 
leave one-tenth of their grain -crops for the monkeys, and thus 
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the animals content themselves with this ottering, and refrain 
from devastating the tields, as they would otherwise do. This 
story may be true or not. It is certainly possible that in a long 
series of years the monkeys of that neighbourhood have come to 
look upon their tithe as a matter belonging to the ordinary 
course of things ; but whether it be true or not, it illustrates the 
reverence entertained by the Hindoos for their monkeys. 

In many places where grain and fruit crops are cultivated, the 
monkeys get rather more than their share, plundering without 
scruple, and finding no hindrance from the rightful owners, who 
dare not drive them away, lest they should injure any of these 
sacred beings. However, being unmindful of the maxim, “ qui 
facit per alium, facit per sc,” they are only too glad to avail 
themselves of the assistance of Europeans, who have no scruples 
on the subject. Still, although they are pleased to see the 
monkeys driven off, and their crops saved, they would rather 
lose all their harvest than allow a single monkey to be killed, 
and in the earlier years of our Indian colony, several riots took 
place between the natives and the English, because the latter 
had killed a monkey through ignorance of the reverence in 
which it was held. 

Another monkey which may probably have been brought to 
Palestine from India is the Hoonuman, Entellus, or Makuk, 
which is more reverenced by the Hindoos than any other 
species. Its scientific title is Preshjtes entellus . In some parts of 
India it is worshipped as a form of divinity, and in all it is 
revorcnced and protected to such an extent that it becomes a 
positive nuisance to Europeans who are not inlluenced by the 
same superstitious ideas as those which are so prevalent in 
India. Being a very common species, it could easily be 
captured, especially if, as is likely to be the case, it was fearless 
of man through long immunity from harm. The sailors who 
manned Solomon’s navy would not trouble themselves about the 
sacTed character of the monkeys, but would take them without 
the least scruple wherever they could be found. 

The Hoonuman would also be valued by them on account of 
its docility when taken young, and the amusing tricks which it 
is fond of displaying in captivity as well as in a state of 
freedom. Moreover, it is rather a pretty creature, the general 
colour being yellowish, and the face black. 
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Perfectly aware of the impunity with which they are per- 
mitted to act, these monkeys prefer human habitations to the 
forests which form the natural home of their race, and crowd 
into the villages and temples, the latter being always swarming 
with the long-tailed host. As is the case witli the Bhesus, the 
Iloonuman monkeys are much too fond of helping themselves 
from the shops and stalls, and if they can find a convenient roof, 
will sit there and watch for the arrival of the most dainty 
fruits. 

However, the natives, superstitious as they are, and unwilling 
to inflict personal injury on a monkey, have no scruple in 
making arrangements by which a monkey that trespasses on 
forbidden spots will inflict injury on itself. They may not shoot 
or wound in any way the monkeys which cluster on their roofs, 
and the animals are so perfectly aware of the fact, that they 
refuse to be driven away by shouts and menacing gestures. 
But, they contrive to make the roofs so uncomfortable by cover- 
ing them with thorns, that the monkeys are obliged to quit their 
points of vantage, and to choose some spot where they can sit 
down without fear of hurting themselves. 

That the Hindoos should pay homage almost divine to a 
monkey, does seem equally absurd and contemptible. But, 
strange as this superstition may be, and the more strange because 
the intellectual powers of the educated Hindoos are peculiarly 
subtle and penetrating, it was shared by a greater, a mightier, 
and a still more intellectual race, now extinct as a nation. The 
ancient Egyptians worshipped the baboon, and ranked it among 
the most potent of their deities ; and it can but strike us with 
wonder when we reflect that a people who could erect buildings 
perfectly unique in the history of the world, who held the fore- 
most place in civilization, who perfected arts which we, at a 
distance of three thousand years, have only just learned, should 
pay divine honours to monkeys, bulls, and snakes. Such, 
however, was the case ; and we find that the modern Hindoo 
shows as great reverence for the identical animals as did the 
Egyptian when Pharaoh was king, and Joseph his prime 
minister. 

It is said by some, that neither the Egyptian of the ancient 
times, nor the Hindoo of the present day, actually worshipped 
these creatures, but that they reverenced them as external signs 
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of some attribute of God. Precisely the same remarks have 
been made as to the worship of idols, and it is likely enough 
that the highly educated among the worshippers did look upon a 
serpent merely as an emblem of divine wisdom, a bull as an 
image of divine strength, and a monkey as an external memorial 
of the promised incarnation of divinity. So with idols, which to 
the man of educated and enlarged mind were nothing but visible 
symbols employed for the purpose of directing the mind in 
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worship. But, though this was the case with the educated and 
intellectual, the ignorant and uncultivated, who compose the 
great mass of a nation, did undoubtedly believe that both the 
living animal and the lifeless idol were themselves divine, and 
did worship them accordingly. 

There is one species of monkey, which is extremely likely 
to have been brought to Palestine, and used for the adorn- 
ment of a luxurious monarch's palace. This is the Wan deboo, 
or Nil-Bii under ( Silcnus veter). The Wanderoo, or Ouanderoo, 
as the name is sometimes spelled, is a very conspicuous animal, 
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on account of the curious mane that covers its neck and head, 
and the peculiarly formed tail, which is rather long and tufted, 
like that of a baboon, and has caused it to be ranked among 
those animals by several writers, under the name of the Lion- 
tailed Baboon. That part of the hairy mass which rolls over the 
head is nearly black, but as it descends over the shoulders, it 
assumes a greyer tinge, and in some specimens is nearly white, 
reminding the observer of the huge wigs which were so pre- 
valent in the time of Charles IT, or of the scarcely less enormous 
head-dresses with which our judges are decorated. As is the 
case with many animals, the mane is not seen in the young 
specimens, and increases in size with age, only reaching its full 
dimensions when the animal has attained adult age. Moreover, 
the grey hue belongs exclusively to the elder monkeys, and only 
in the oldest specimens is the full, white, venerable, wig-like 
mane to he seen in perfection. 

Til captivity, the general demeanour of this monkey corre- 
sponds with its grave and dignified aspect. It seems to he 
more sedate than the ordinary monkeys, to judge from the 
specimens which have lived in the Zoological Gardens, and sits 
peering with its shiny brown eyes out of the enormous mane, 
with as much gravity as if it were really a judge deciding an im- 
portant ease in law. Not that it will not condescend to the little 
tricks and playful sallies for which the monkeys are so cele- 
brated; hut it soon loses the vivacity of youth, and when full- 
grown, presents as great a contrast to its former vivacity, as does 
a staid full-grown cat sitting by the fire, to the restless, lively, 
playful kitten of three months old. lluring its growth, it can be 
taught to go through several amusing performances, but it has 
little of the quick, mercurial manner, which is generally found 
among the monkey tribe. 

The docility of the Wanderoo often vanishes together with its 
youth. The same animal may he gentle, tractable, and teachable 
when young, and yet, when a few years have passed over its 
head and whitcucd its mane, may he totally obstinate and dull, 
refusing to perform the feats which it accomplished in its youth, 
or to learn others more suitable to its years. Consistent kind 
t reatment will, however, have its effect upon the creature, but as 
a general rule, an old Wanderoo is apt to be a treacherous and 
spiteful animal. 
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The natives of the country in which the Wanderoo lives, 
attribute to it the wisdom which its venerable aspect seems to 
imply, much as the ancient Athenians venerated the owl as 
the bird of wisdom, and the chosen companion of the learned 
Minerva. In many places, the Wanderoo is thought to be a sort 
of king among monkeys, and to enjoy the same supremacy 
over its maneless kinsfolk, that the king- vulture maintains over 
(he other vultures which are destitute of the brilliant crest that 
marks its rank. 

I am induced to believe that the Wanderoo must have been 
one of the monkeys which were brought to Solomon, for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, it is a native both of India and Ceylon, and 
therefore might have formed an article of merchandise, together 
with the peacock, gold, and ivory. And if, as is extremely pro- 
bable, the Tharshisli of the Scripture is identical with Ceylon, it 
is almost certain that the Wanderoo would have been brought to 
Solomon, in order to increase the glories of his palace. Sir 
Emerson Tennant points out very forcibly, that in the Tam?, 
language, the words for apes, ivory, and peacocks, are idcntica. 
with the Hebrew names for the same objects, and thus gives a 
very strong reason for supposing that Ceylon was the country 
from which Solomon’s fleet drew its supplies. 

Another reason for conjecturing that the Wanderoo would 
have been one of the animals sent to grace the palace of 
Solomon is this. In the days when that mighty sovereign lived, 
as indeed has been the case in all partially civilized countries, the 
kings and rulers have felt a pride in collecting together the 
rarest objects which they could purchase, giving the preference to 
those which were in any way conspicuous, whether for intrinsic 
value, for size, for beauty, or for ugliness. Thus, giants, dwarfs, 
and deformed persons of either sex, and even idiots, were seen as 
regular attendants at the court, a custom which extended even 
into the modern history of this country, the “ Fool ” being an 
indispensable appendage to the train of every person of rank. 
Animals from foreign lands were also prized, and value was set 
upon them, not only for their variety, but for any external 
characteristic which would make them especially conspicuous. 

Ordinary sovereigns would make collections of such objects, 
simply because they were rare, and in accordance with the 
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general custom; and in importing the “apes” and peacocks 
together with the gold and ivory, Solomon but followed the 
usual custom. He, however, on whom the gift of wisdom had 
been especially bestowed, would have another motive besides 
ostentation or curiosity. He was learned in the study of that 
science which we now call Natural History. It is, therefore, 
extremely probable, that he would not neglect any opportunities 
of procuring animals from distant lands, in order that he might 
study the products of countries which he had not personally 
visited, and it is not likely that so conspicuous an animal as the 
Wanderoo would have escaped the notice of those who provided 
the cargo for which so wealthy a king could pay, and for which 
they would demand a price proportionate to its variety. 

There is perhaps no monkey which is so conspicuous among 
its kin as the Wanderoo, and certainly no monkey or ape 
inhabiting those parts of the world to which the fleet of Solomon 
would have access. Its staid, sedate manners, its black body, 
lion-like tail, and huge white-edged mane, would distinguish it 
so boldly from its kinsfolk, that the sailors would use all their 
efforts to capture an animal for which they would be likely to 
obtain a high price. 

The peculiar and unique character of Solomon affords good 
reason for conjecture that, not only were several species of the 
monkey tribe included under the general word Kopliim, but that 
the number of species must have been very large. An ordinary 
monarch would have been content with one or two species, and 
would probably have been perfectly satisfied if a number of 
monkeys had been brought from beyond seas, irrespective of 
distinction of species. But, if we consider the character of 
Solomon, we shall find that he would not have been content 
with such imperfect knowledge. We are told that he wrote 
largely of the various productions of the earth, and, to judge 
him by ourselves, it is certain that with such magnificent means 
at his command, he would have ransacked every country that 
his ships could visit, for the purpose of collecting materials for 
his works. It is therefore almost certain that under the word 
Kophim may be included all the most plentiful species of 
monkey which inhabit the countries to which his fleet had 
access, and that in his palace were collected together specimens 
of each monkey which lias here been mentioned, besides many 
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fathers of which no special notice, need be taken, such as the 
Bonnet Monkeys, and other Macaques. 

We now come to the vexed question of the Satyrs, respecting 
which word great controversies have been raised. The Hebrew 
word Seirim merely signifies “ hairy beings,” and does not 
seem to be applied to any definite species of animal. Several 
scholars, therefore, translate the word by “wild goats,” and 
instead of reading the passage's (Ts. xiii. 21, aiul xxxiv. 14) 
“Satyrs shall dance there,” they read them, “ The lie-goats shall 
skip there.” This is certainly an easier interpretation than that 
which is accepted in our translation, hut whether it is more 
correct may he doubted. Moreover, the word “ goat” would not 
convey the idea of utter desolation which the prophecy implied, 
and which has been so signally fulfilled in the Babylon of the 
present day. The vast palaces and temples have sunk into 
shapeless heaps of ruins, affording scarcely a trace by which the 
buildings can be identified. The many massive gates, for which 
the city was famous, have disappeared. The double lint's of forti- 
fication are only to be distinguished by a few scattered mounds, 
while the wonderful palace of Nebuchadnezzar has left but a 
few shattered walls as relics of an edifice whose fame spread 
over the world. 

What precise animal was meant by the word Seirim cannot 
be ascertained, nor is it even certain whether the word signified 
any particular species at all. The ancient commentators identified 
Seirim with the semi-human creatures of mythology, known as 
Satyrs, and strengthened this opinion by a reference to Lev. xvii. 7, 
where the Israelites are warned against worshipping Seirim, or 

devils ” according to our translation. In common with all the 
civilized world, they fully believed that Satyrs were veritable 
inhabitants of the woods and deserts, with forms half man half 
goat, with powers more than human, and with passions below 
humanity. Of course we cannot now accept such an interpre- 
tation, but must grant, either that a mere metaphor of desolation 
was intended, or that the prophecy alluded to various wild 
animals that inhabit deserted places. Accept which interpretation 
we will, it is impossible to identify any particular animal with 
the “ Satyr ” of Isaiah, and therefore it will be better to decline 
giving any opinion on a subject which cannot be definitely* 
explained. 
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The Bat mentioned always with abhorrence — Meaning of the Hebrew name — Tho 
prohibition against eating Bats — The edible species, their food and mode of 
life — The noisome character of the Bat, and the nature of its dwelling-place — 
its hatred of light -Baruch and his prophecy — Appropriateness of the pro- 
phecy— Singular Mahommedan legend respecting the original creation of the 
Bat— The legend compared with the apocryphal gospels— The Bats of Palestine 
— Mr. Tristram’s discoveries — Bats found in the quarries from which the stone 
of tho Temple was hewn — Edible Bats in a cave near tho centre of Palestine — 
Another species of long-tailed Bat captured in tho rock caves where hermits 
had been buried — Other species which probably inhabit Palestine. 


Among the animals that are forbidden to he eaten hy the 
Israelites we find the Bat prominently mentioned, and in one or 
two parts of Scripture the same creature is alluded to with 
evident abhorrence. In Isaiah ii. 20, for example, it is pro- 
phesied that when the day of the Lord comes, the worshippers 
of idols will try to hide themselves from the presence of the 
Lord, and will east their false gods to the hats and the moles, 
both animals being evidently used as emblems of darkness and 
ignorance, and associated together for a reason which will be 
given when treating of the mole. The Hebrew name of the 
Bat is expressive of its nocturnal habits, and literally signifies 
some being that flies hy night, and it is a notable fact that the 
Greek and Latin names for the bat have also a similar deri- 
vation. 

In Lev. xi. 20, the words, “ All fowls that creep, going upon 
all four, shall be an abomination unto you,” are evidently in- 
tended to apply to the bat, which, as is now well known, is not 
a bird with wings, hut a mammal with very long toes, and a 
well developed membrane between them. Like other mammals, 
the Bat crawls, or walks, on all four legs, though the movement 
is but a clumsy one, and greatly different from the graceful ease 
with which the creature urges its course through the evening air 
in search of food. 
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Perhaps the prohibition to eat so unsightly an animal m 
seem almost needless ; but it must be remembered that in 
several parts of the earth, certain species of Bat are used as 
food. These are chieily the large*, species, that arc called 
Kalongs, and which feed almost ent irely on fruit, thus being to 
their insectivorous relatives what the fruit-loving hear is among 
the larger carnivora. These edible Bats have other habits not 
shared by the generality of their kin. Some of the species do 
not retire to caves and hollow trees for shelter during their hours 
of sleep, but suspend themselves by their hind legs from the 
topmost branches of the trees whose fruit affords them nourish- 
ment. In this position they have a most singular aspect, looking 
much as if they themselves were large bunches of fruit hanging 
from the boughs. Thus, they are cleanly animals, and are as 
little repulsive as bats can be expected to be. 

But the ordinary bats, such as are signified by the “night- 
fliers ” of the Scriptures, are, when in a state of nature, exceed- 
ingly unpleasant creatures. Almost all animals are infested with 
parasitic insects, but the Bat absolutely swarms with them, so 
that it is impossible to handle a Bat recently dead without find- 
ing some of them on the hands. Also, the bats arc in the habit 
of resorting to caverns, clefts in the rocks, deserted ruins, and 
similar dark places, wherein they pass the hours of daylight, and 
will frequent the same spots for a long series of years. In con- 
sequence of this habit, the spots which they select for their 
resting place become inconceivably noisome, and can scarcely be 
entered by human beings, so powerful is the odour with which 
they are imbued. 

Sometimes, when travellers have been exploring the chambers 
of ruined buildings, or have endeavoured to penetrate into the 
recesses of rocky caves, they have been repelled by the bats 
which had taken up their habitation therein. No sooner does 
the light of the torch or lamp shine upon the walls, than the 
clusters of bats detach themselves from the spots to which they 
had been clinging, and fly to the light like moths to a candle. 
No torch can withstand the multitude of wings that come lhr 
ping about it, sounding like the rushing of a strong wind, v. In 
the hats that do not crowd around the light, dash against Vr 
explorers, beating their leathery wings against their faces, ar 
clinging in numbers to their dress. They would even settle on ,1, 
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unless kept off by tlie hands, and sometimes they force the in- 
truders to beat a retreat. They do not intend to attack, for they 
are quite incapable of doing any real damage ; and, in point of 
fact, they are much more alarmed than those whom they annoy. 
Nocturnal in their habits, they cannot endure the light, which 
completely dazzles them, so that they dash about at random, and 
fly blindly towards the torches in their endeavours to escape. 

If, then, wo keep in mind the habits of the bats, we shall 
comprehend that their habitations must be inexpressibly revolt- 
ing to human beings, and shall the better understand the force of 
Jhc* prophecy that the idols shall be cast to the bats and the 
■ moles. 

" There is another, and a very forcible passage, in which the 
13at is mentioned. In the apocryphal book of Baruch, the Bat is 
used as a lively image of something peculiarly repulsive and 
hateful. Baruch was the secretary and faithful friend of 
Jeremiah the prophet, and Chapter Y I. of the book of Baruch 
purports to be an epistle of Jeremiah to the captive Jews about 
to be led away to Babylon. After showing that they had 
brought their fate upon themselves by neglecting the worship of 
the true God, and prophesying that they would remain in cap- 
tivity for seven generations, the writer proceeds, in a strain of 
scathing and sustained satire, to deride the idols which they had 
adored, and to censure the infamous ceremonies that formed part 
of the worship. 

After describing the idols, made splendid with silver and gold, 
whose hands hold sceptres, and axes, and wands, and yet cannot 
save themselves from robbers ; whose tongues are polished by 
the workman and yet cannot speak a word; whose eyes are 
covered with dust which they cannot wipe off for themselves ; 
he proceeds as follows: “Their hearts are gnawed upon by 
things creeping out of the earth ; and when they eat them and 
their clothes they feel it not. Their faces are blacked through 
the smoke that cometli out of the Temple. Upon their bodies 
heads sit bats, swallows and birds, and the cats also. By 
3 ye may know that they are no gods; therefore fear 
3 *n not.” 

{■ It is not to be expected that so strange looking an animal as 
\ Batj would escape mention in the legends which are so 
\ iii the East. 


& 
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Signor Pierotti, who lias clone such signal service in the in- 
vestigation of the Holy Land, gives a most remarkable semi- 
Maliommedan and semi-Christian legend respecting the origin of 
the Ilat. The Maliommedans, unlike the generality of Jews, 
have always respected the memory of our Lord Christ — the 
Prophet Isa, as they call Him — ranking Him as one of the 
greatest of God’s prophets, though they deny His actual 
divinity. In this curious legend, they have contused the forty 
days fast in the wilderness with the enforced Mahommcdan fast 
called Kamadhan, much as the writers of the apocryphal gospels 
attributed to the holy family and the apostles certain phrases 
and acts of worship which were not in existence until several 
centuries after the Christian era. 

Towards the west of Jericho, there is a mountain which is 
identified both by Christians and Maliommedans as being the 
spot to which our Lord retired during his passion, and which, 
in consequence of this supposition, is called Kuruntun, or 
Quarantine?. 

The reader, while perusing the following legend, must bear 
in mind that the fast of Kamadhan lasts for a month, and that 
from sunrise to sunset an entire abstinence from all kinds of 
nourishment is imperative upon all good Mussulmans. Even 
such luxuries as smoking or inhaling perfumes are forbidden, and 
although washing is permitted, the head must not be plunged 
under water, lest a few drops might find their way through the 
nostrils. In consequence of this strict prohibition, the moments 
of daybreak and sunset are noted with the most scrupulous care, 
the tables being set, pipes lighted, coffee prepared, and every 
luxury being made ready just before sunset, so that as the orb 
disappears beneath the horizon, the fasting multitudes may not 
lose a moment in satisfying their wants. A similar anxiety 
marks the approach of daybreak, because, as the first beams of 
the sun break through the darkness, neither food nor drink may 
pass their lips. 

We will now proceed to the Mahommcdan legend, as it is 
given by S. Pierotti : * In this wild spot the great prophet Isa 
retired with his disciples to keep the holy month of the 
Kamadhan, afar from the tumults of the world. As the view 
westward was obstructed by the mountains of Jerusalem, and, 
consequently, the sunset could not he seen, he made, by the per- 
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mission of God, an image in clay representing a winged 
creature ; and, after invoking the aid of the Eternal, breathed 
upon it Immediately it flapped its large wings, and fled into 
one of the dark caverns in the mountains. This creature was 
the Khopash (bat), which lies hid so long as the sun shines 
upon the world, and comes forth from its retreat when it sets. 
Every night, at the Moghreb, i.e. at the moment of breaking the 
fast, this hat fluttered round Isa, who then prepared himself 
with his disciples for prayer. 

“ As soon as they had performed this sacred duty, the Merciful 
caused to descend from heaven a silver table, covered with a 
cloth whose brilliancy illumined the darkness, on which were 
placed a large roasted fish, five loaves, salt, vinegar, oil, pome- 
granates, dates, and fresh salad, gathered in the gardens of 
heaven. On these the Prophet supped, and the angels of heaven 
ministered at table.” 

Tins curious legend bears a great resemblance to the tales 
which are told of our Lord’s childhood in some of the spurious 
gospels. It shows that both emanated from the same class of 
mind. In both is seen a strange mixture of vivid imagination 
contrasted with unexpected and almost puerile lack of inven- 
tion ; and, in both is exhibited a total failure in apprehension 
of cause and effect. Indeed, it is evident that this legend was 
the work of a comparatively modern Mahommedan story-teller, 
who appropriated the forty days’ fast of our Lord from the true 
gospels, and the making of a flying creature of clay from the 
false, and modified them both to suit the purposes of his tale. 

No particular species of Bat seems to be indicated by the 
Hebrew word Hatalleph, which is evidently used in a compre- 
hensive sense, and signifies all and any species of Bat. Until 
very lately, the exact species of Bats which inhabit Palestine 
were not definitely ascertained, and could only be conjectured. 
But, Mr. Tristram, who travelled in the Holy Land for the ex- 
press purpose of investigating its physical history, has set this 
point at rest, in his invaluable work, “ The Land of Israel,” to 
which frequent reference will be made in the course of the 
following pages. 

Almost every cavern which he entered was tenanted by bats, 
and he procured several species of these repulsive but interesting 
animals. While exploring the vast prairies in which the stone 
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for tlie Temple was worked beneath the earth, so that no sound 
of tool was heard during the building, numbers of bats were dis- 
turbed by the lights, and fluttered over tlie heads of the 
exploring party. 

On another occasion, he was exploring a cave near the centre 
of Palestine, when he succeeded in procuring some specimens, 
and therefore in identifying at least one species. “ In climbing 
the rocks soon afterwards, to examine a cave, I heard a singular 
whining chatter within , and on creeping into its recesses, a stone 
thrown up roused from their ro os ting-places a colony of large bats, 
the soft waving Hap of whose wings I could hear in the darkness. 
How to obtain one I knew not ; but on vigorously plying my 
signal whistle, all the party soon gathered to my help. B. sug- 
gested smoking them, so a fire of brushwood was kindled, and 
soon two or three rushed out. Two fell to our shot, and 1 was 
delighted to (iml myself the possessor of a coupld of large fox- 
headed bats of the genus Ptcropus (. Xantharpya wgyptiacd ), anti 
extending twenty anti a half inches from wing to wing. As none 
of the bats of Palestine are yet known, this was a great prize, 
and another instance of the extension westward of the Indian 
fauna.” These Bats belong to the fruit-eating tribe, and are 
closely allied to the Plying Poxes of Java, Australia, and 
Southern Africa. Therefore, this would be one of the species 
commonly used for food, and hence the necessity for the prohibi- 
tion. The present species extends over tlie greater part of 
Northern Africa and into parts of Asia. 

The same traveller subsequently discovered several more 
species of bats. On one occasion, lie was exploring some caves, 
near the site of the ancient Jericho. On the eastern face of the 
cliffs are a number of caves, arranged in regular tiers, and 
originally approached by steps cut out of the face of the rock. 
These staircases are, however, washed away by time and the 
rains, and in consequence the upper tiers were almost inacces- 
sible. In some of these caves the walls were covered with 
brilliant, but mutilated frescoes ; and in others, hermits had 
lived and died and been buried. Mr. Tristram and his com- 
panions had penetrated to the second tier, and there made a 
curious discovery. 

"In the roof of this was a small hole, athwart which lay a 
stick. After many efforts, we got a string across it, and so 
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hauled up a rope, by which, finding the stick strong enough, we 
climbed, and with a short exercise of the chimney-sweeper’s art, 
we found ourselves in a third tier of cells, similar to the lower 
ones, and covered with the undisturbed dust of ages. Behind 
the chapel was a dark cave, with an entrance eighteen inches 
high. Having lighted our lantern, we crept in on our faces, and 
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found the place full of human bones and skulls ; with dust 
several inches deep. Wo were in the burying-place of the 
Anchorites. Their bones lay heaped, but in undisturbed order, 
probably as the corpses had been stretched soon after death, and 
as in the canipo-santo of some Italian monasteries, had been 
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desiccated, and in the dry atmosphere had gradually pulverized. 
The skeletons were laid west and east, awaiting the resurrection. 
After capturing two or three long-tailed bats, of a species new to 
us (Rhinopoma m icyophi/lla), the only living occupants, we crept 
out, with a feeling of religious awe, from this strange sepulchral 
cave.” This hat- is called the Egyptian Iihiiiopome, and the same, 
species of Hat was found in considerable numbers in the cave at 
Ks Sumrah. Three more species were found in the tombs of the 
kings, and it is probable that many other species inhabit 
Palestine. It is certain, at all events, that representatives of 
three more families of Pats inhabit Egypt, and therefore are 
m it probably to he found in Palestine. 


THE LION. 


Frequent mention of the Lion in the Sr natures Probability tlmt i! wns onre si 
common animal, though now extinct I tea sons for ils disappearance Tlio Lion 
employ* 1 *! as an i‘inhlrm in the Hihlo Similarity of the African ami Asiatic, 
species— The chief characteristics of the Lion — its strength, activity, ami mode 
of seizing its prey Various names of the Lion— its courage, when mused- its 
roar ami peculiar mode of uttrranro - Invisibilit y of the Lion at dusk — The 
Lion lying in wait The dwelling-place of the Lion— Its restlessness at night. 
- Passages illustrative of these characteristics -Modes of capturing the Lion — 
The pitfall and the net Lions kept as curiosities -The* Lion hunt as depicted 
on the buildings of ancient Nineveh. 

Ok all the undomestieated animals of Palestine, none, is men- 
tioned so frequently as the Lion. This may appear the more 
remarkable, because lor many years the Lion has been extinct 
in Palestine. The leopard, the wolf, the jackal, and the hymna, 
still retain their place in the land, although their numbers arc 
comparatively few ; but the Lion has vanished completely out of 
the land. The reason for this disappearance is twofold, first, 
the thicker population; and second, the introduction of 
firearms. 

No animal is less tolerant of human society than the Lion. In 
the first place, it dreads the very face of man, and as a rule, 
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whenever it sees a man will slink away and hide itself. There 
are, of course, exceptional cases to this rule. Sometimes a Lion 
becomes so old and stiff, his teeth are so worn, and liis endurance 
so slight, that lie is unable to chase his usual prey, and is 
obliged to seek for other moans of subsistence. In an unpopu- 
lated district, he would simply be starved to death, hut when 
his lot is cast in the neighbourhood of human beings, he is per- 
force obliged to become a “ man-eater.” Even in that case, a 
Lion will seldom attack a man, unless he should he able to do so 
unseen, but will hang about the villages, pouncing on the women 
as they come to the wells for water, or upon the little children 
as they stray from their parents, and continually shifting his 
quarters lest he should be assailed during his sleep. The Lion 
requires a very large tract of country for his maintenance, and 
the consequence is, that in proportion as the land is populated 
does the number of Lions decrease. 

Firearms are the special dread of the Lion. In the lirst place, 
the Lion, like all wild boasts, cannot endure fire, and the flash of 
the gun terrifies him greatly. Then, then*, is the report, surpass* 
ing even his roar in resonance ; and lastly, there is the unseen 
bullet, which seldom kills him at once, but mostly drives him to 
furious auger by the pain of liis wound, yet which ho does not 
dread nearly so much as the harmless flash and report. There is 
another cause of the Lion’s banishment from the Holy Land. 
It is well known that. to attract any wild beast or bird to some 
definite spot, all that is required is to provide thorn with a suit- 
able and undisturbed home, and a certainty of food. Conse- 
quently, the surest method of driving them away is to deprive 
them of both these essentials. Then the Lion used to live in 
forests, which formerly stretched over large tracts of ground, but 
which have long since been cut down, thus depriving the Lion of 
its homo, while the thick population and the general use of fire- 
arms have deprived him of his food. In fact, the Lion has been 
driven out of Palestine, just as the wolf has been extirpated 
from England. 

But, in the olden times, Lions must have been very plentiful. 
There is scarcely a book in tlie Bible, whether of the Old ov 
New Testaments, whether historical or prophetical, that does not 
contain some mention of this terrible animal ; sometimes de- 
scribing the actions of individual Lions, but mostly using the 
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word as an emblem of strength and force, whether used for a 
good purpose or abused for a bad one. 

There arc several varieties of Lion, which may be reduced to 
two, namely, the African and the Asiatic Lion. It is almost 
certain, however, that these animals really are one and the same 
species, and that the trifling differences which exist between ail 
African and an Asiatic Lion, are not sufficient to justify a 
naturalist in considering them to be distinct species. The habits 
of both are identical, modified, as is sure to be the case, by the 
difference of locality ; blit then, such variations in habit arc con- 
tinually seen in animals confessedly of the same species, which 
happen to be placed in different conditions of climate and 
locality. 

That it was once exceedingly plentiful in Palestine is evident, 
from a very cursory knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. It is 
every where mentioned as a well-known animal, equally familiar 
and dreaded. When the disobedient prophet was killed by the 
Lion near Bethel, the fact seemed not to have caused any sur- 
prise in the neighbourhood. When the people came out to 
rescue the body of the prophet, they wondered much because the 
Lion was standing by the fallen man, but had not torn him, and 
had left the ass unhurt. But that a Lion should have killed a 
man seems to have been an event which was not sufficiently 
rare to be surprising. 

We will now proceed to those characteristics of the Lion 
which bear especial reference to the Scriptures. 

In the first place, size for size, the Lion is one of the strongest 
of beasts. Perhaps it is surpassed in point of sheer strength by 
the mole, but it possesses infinitely more activity than that 
animal. Moreover, the strength of the mole is concentrated in 
its fore-quarters, the hind limbs being comparatively feeble ; 
whereas, the strength of the Lion is equally distributed over the 
body and limbs, giving to the animal an easy grace of movement 
which is rare except with such a structure. A full-grown Lion 
cannot only knock down and kill, but can carry away in its 
mouth, an ordinary ox ; and one of those terrible animals has been 
known to pick up a heifer in its mouth, and to leap over a wide 
ditch still carrying its burden. Another Lion carried a two-year 
old heifer, and was chased for five hours by mounted farmers, so 
that it must have traversed a very considerable distance. Yet, in 
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the whole of this long journey, the legs of the heifer had only 
two or three times touched the ground. 

It kills man, and comparatively small animals, such as deer 
and antelopes, with a blow of its terrible paw ; and often needs 
to give no second blow to cause the death of its victim. The 
sharp talons are not needed to cause death, for the weight of the 
blow is sufficient for that purpose. 

When the hunter pursues it with dogs, after the usual fashion, 
there is often a great slaughter among them, especially among 
those that are inexperienced in the chase of the Lion. Urged by 
their instinctive antipathy, the dogs rush forward to the spot 
where the Lion awaits them, and old hounds bay at him from a 
safe distance, while the young and inexperienced among them 
are apt to convert the sham attack into a real one. Their valour 
meets with a poor reward, for a few blows from the Lion’s ter- 
rible paws send his assailants Hying in all directions, their bodies 
streaming with blood, and in most cases a fatal damage inflicted, 
while more than one unfortunate dog lies fairly crushed by the 
weight of a paw laid with apparent carelessness upon its body. 
There is before me a Lion’s skin, a spoil of one of these animals 
shot by the celebrated sportsman, Gordon Cumming. Although 
the skin lies flat upon the floor, and the paws are nothing but 
the skin and talons, the weight of each paw is very consider- 
able, and always surprises those who hear it fall on the floor. 

There are several Hebrew words which are used for the Lion, 
hut that which signifies the animal in its adult state is derived 
from an Arabic word signifying strength ; and therefore the 
Lion is called the Strong-one, just as the Bat is called the Night- 
flier. No epithet could be better deserved, for the Lion seems to 
be a very incarnation of strength, and, even when dead, gives as 
vivid an idea of concentrated power as when it was living. 
And, when the skin is stripped from the body, the tremendous 
muscular development never fails to create a sensation of awe. 
The muscles of the limbs, themselves so hard as to blunt the 
keen-edged knives employed by a dissccter, are enveloped in 
their glittering sheaths, playing upon each other like well-oiled 
machinery, and terminating in tendous seemingly strong as steel, 
and nearly as impervious to the knife. Not until the skin is re- 
moved can any one form a conception of the enormously power- 
ful muscles of the neck, which enable the Lion to lift the 
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weighty prey which it kills, and to convey it to a place of 
security. 

Although usually unwilling to attack an armed man, it is one 
of the most courageous animals in existence when it is driven to 
fight, and if its anger is excited, it cares little for the number of 
its foes, or the weapons with which they arc armed. Even the 
dreaded firearms lose their terrors to an angry Lion, while a 
Lioness, who fears for the safety of her young, is simply the 
most terrible animal in existence 1 . We know how even a hen 
will fight for her chickens, and how she has been known to beat 
oil the fox and the hawk by the reckless fury of her attack. 
It may be easily imagined, therefore, that a Lioness actuated by 
equal courage, and possessed of the terrible weapons given to 
her by her Creator, would be an animal almost too formidable 
for the conception of those who have not actually witnessed the 
scene of a Lioness defending her little ones. 

The roar of the Lion is another of the characteristics for which 
it is celebrated There is no beast that can produce a sound that 
could for a moment he mistaken for the roar of the Lion. The 
Lion has a habit of stooping his head towards the ground when 
lie roars, so that the terrible sound rolls along like thunder, and 
reverberates in many an eclm in the far distance. Owing to this 
curious liabit, the roar can be heard at a very great distance, but its 
locality is rendered uncertain, and it is often difficult to be quite 
sure whether the Lion is to the right or the left of the hearer. 

There are few sounds which strike more awe than the Lion's 
roar. Even at the Zoological Gardens, where the hearer knows 
that lie is in perfect safety, and where the Lion is enclosed in a 
small cage faced with strong iron bars, the sound of the terrible 
roar always has a curious effect upon the nerves. It is not 
exactly fear, because the hearer knows that he is safe ; but it is 
somewhat akin to the feeling of mixed awe and admiration with 
which one listens to the crashing thunder after the lightning has 
sped its course. If such be the case when the Lion is safely 
housed in a cage, and is moreover so tame that even if he did 
escape, he would be led back by the keeper without doing any 
harm, the effect of the roar must indeed he terrific when the 
Lion is at liberty, when he is in his own country, and when the 
shades of evening prevent him from being seen even at a short 
distance. 
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1 11 the dark, there is no animal so invisible as a Lion. Almost 
every hunter has told a similar story— of the Lion's approach at 
night, of the terror displayed by dogs and cattle as he drew 
near, and of the utter inability to see him, though he was so 
close that they could hear his breathing. Sometimes, when he 
has crept near an encampment, or close to a cattle inclosure, lie 
docs not proceed any farther lest he should venture within the 
radius illumined by the rays of the fire. So he crouches closely 
to the ground, and, in the semi-darkness, looks so like a large 
stone, or a little hillock, that any one might pass close to it 
without perceiving its real nature. This gives the opportunity 
for which the Lion has been watching, and in a moment hi*, 
strikes down the careless straggler, and carries oft* his prey to 
the den. Sometimes, when veiy much excited, he accompanies 
the charge with a roar, hut, as a general fact, lie secures his prey 
in silence. 

The roar of the Lion is very peculiar. It- is not a mere out- 
burst of sound, but a curiously graduated performance. No de- 
scription of the Lions roar is so vivid, so true, and so graphic as 
that of - Gordon Gumming: “One of the most striking things 
connected with the Lion is his voice, which is extremely grand 
and peculiarly striking, it consists at times of a low, deep 
moaning, repeated live or six times, ending in faintly audible 
sighs. At other times he startles the forest with loud, deep- 
toned, solemn roars, repeated live or six times in quick succes- 
sion, each increasing in loudness to the third or fourth, when his 
voice dies away in live or six low, muffled sounds, very much 
resembling distant thunder. As a general rule, Lions roar during 
the night, their sighing moans commencing as the shades of 
evening envelop the forest, and continuing at intervals through- 
out the night. In distant and secluded regions, however, I have 
constantly heard them roaring loudly as late as nine or ten 
o'clock on a bright sunny morniug. In hazy and rainy weather 
they .are to be heard at every hour in the day, but their roar is 
subdued.” # 

Lastly, we come to the dwelling-place of the Lion. This 
animal always lixes its residence in the depths of some forest, 
through which it threads its stealthy way with admirable cer- 
tainty. No fox knows every hedgerow, ditch, drain, and covert 
better than the Lion knows the whole country around his den. 
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Each Lion seems to have his peculiar district, in which only 
himself and his family will be found. These animals seem to 
parcel out the neighbourhood among themselves by a tacit law 
like that which the dogs of eastern countries have imposed upon 
themselves, and which forbids them to go out of the district in 
which they were horn. During the night he traverses his 
dominions ; and, as a rule, he retires to his den as soon as the 
sun is fairly above the horizon. Sometimes lie will be in wait 
for prey in the broadest daylight, but his ordinary habits are 
nocturnal, and in the daytime he is usually asleep in his secret 
dwelling-place. 

We will now glance at a few of the passages in which the 
Lion is mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, selecting those which 
treat of its various characteristics. 

The terrible strength of the Lion is the subject repeated 
reference. In the magnificent series of prophecies uttered by 
Jacob on his deathbed, the power of the princely tribe of Judah 
is predicted under the metaphor of a Lion — the beginning of its 
power ns a Lion’s whelp, the fulness of its strength as an adult 
Lion, and its matured establishment in power as the old Lion 
that couches himself and none dares to disturb him. Then 
Solomon, in the Proverbs, speaks of the Lion as the “ strongest 
among beasts, and that turncth not away for any.” 

Solomon also alludes to its coinage in the same book, Prov. 
xxviii. 1, in the well-known passage, “ The wicked fleetli when 
no man pursueth : but the righteous are hold as a lion.” And, 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, the courage of Benaiah, one of the mighty 
three of David’s army, is specially honoured, because he fought 
and killed a Lion single-handed, and because lie conquered 
“ two lion-like men of Moab.” David, their leader, had also dis- 
tinguished himself, when a mere keeper of cattle, by pursuing 
and killing a lion that had come to plunder his herd. In the 
same book of Samuel which lias just been quoted (xvii. 10), 
the valiant men are metaphorically described as having the 
hearts of Lions^ 

The ferocity of this terrible beast of prey is repeatedly men- 
tioned, and the Psalms are full of such allusions, the fury and 
anger of enemies being compared to the attacks of the Lion. 

Many passages refer to the Lion’s roar, and it is remarkable 
that the Hebrew language contains several words by which the 
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different kind of roar is described. One word, for example, 
represents the low, deep, thundor-like roar of the Lion seeking 
its prey, and which has already been mentioned. This is the 

word which, is used iu Amos ivi. 4 , “’Will a Xm. mi id 
foTest when he hath no prey 1” and in this passage tiie word 
which is translated as Lion signifies the animal when full grown 
and in the prime of life. Another word is used to signify the 
sudden exulting cry of the Lion as it leaps upon its victim. A 
third is used for the angry growl with which a Lion resents any 
endeavour to deprive it of its prey, a sound with which we are 
all familiar, on a miniature scale, when we hear a cat growling 
over a mouse which she has just caught. The fourth term signifies 
the peculiar roar uttered by the young Lion after it has ceased 
to be a cub and before it has attained maturity. This last term 
is employed in Jer. li. 38, “ They shall roar together like lions ; 
they shall yell as lions , whelps,” in which passage two distinct 
words are used, one signifying the roar of the Lion when search- 
ing after prey, and the other the cry of the young Lions. 

The prophet Amos, who in his capacity of herdsman was 
familiar with the wild beasts, from which he had to guard his 
cattle, makes frequent mention of the Lion, and does so with a force 
and vigour that betoken practical experience. How powerful is 
this imagery, “ The lion hath roared; who will not fear ? The Lord 
God hath spoken ; who can but prophesy ? ” Here we have the 
picture of the man himself, the herdsman and prophet, who had 
trembled many a night, as the Lions drew nearer and nearer; 
and who heard the voice of the Lord, and his lips poured out 
prophecy. Nothing can be more complete than the parallel 
which he has drawn. It breathes the very spirit of piety, and 
may bear comparison even with the prophecies of Isaiah for its 
simple grandeur. 

It is remarkable how the sacred writers have entered into the 
spirit of the world around them, and how closely they observed 
the minutest details oven in the lives of the brute beasts. There 
is a powerful passage in the book of Job, iv. 11, “ The old 
lion perisheth for lack of prey,” in which the writer betrays his 
thorough knowledge of the habits of the animal, and is aware 
that the usual mode of a Lion’s death is through hunger, in con- 
sequence of his increasing inability to catch prey. 

The. nocturnal habits of the Lion and its custom of lying in 
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wait for prey are often mentioned in the Scriptures. The former 
habit is spoken of in that familiar and beautiful passage in 
the Psalms (civ. 20), “ Thou niakest darkness, and it is night ; 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. The young 
Lions roar after their prey ; and seek their meat from God. The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and lay them down 
in their dens.” 

Its custom of lying in wait is frequently alluded to. See Psalm 
x. 9, where it is said of the wicked man, that “ He lietli in wait 
secretly, as a lion in his den.” Also, Lain. iii. 10, “ He was unto 
me as a bear lying in wait, and as a lion in secret places.” Also, 
Ps. xvii. 11, wherein the peculiar gait and demeanour of the 
Uon is admirably depicted, “ They have now compassed us in 
our steps ; they have set their eyes bowing down to the eartli ; 
like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, and as it wore a young 
lion lurking in secret places.” 

The retired spots, deep in the forest, where the Lion makes his 
den, are repeatedly mentioned. See for example, Cant. iv. 8, 
“ Look from the top of Amana, from the top of Slienir and 
Hermon, from the lions’ dens.” Also, Jer. iv. 7, “The lion is 
come up from his thicket, and the destroyer of the Gentiles is 
on his way.” The same Prophet contains several passages 
illustrative of the Lion’* habitation ; see eh. v. H, “ Wherefore 
a lion out of the forest shall slay them ; ” xii. 8, “ Min e 
heritage is unto me as a lion in the forest; ” and lastly, xxv. 38, 

“ lie hath forsaken his covert as the lion.” 

An animal so destructive among the docks and herds could 
not be allowed to carry out its depredations unchecked, and as 
we have already seen, the warfare waged against it has been so 
successful, that the Lions have long ago been fairly extirpated in 
Palestine. The usual method of* capturing or killing the Lion 
was by pitfalls or nets, to both of which there are many refer- 
ences in the Scriptures. 

The mode of hunting the Lion with nets was identical with 
that which is practised in India at the present time. The pre- 
cise locality of the Lion’s dwelling-place having been discovered, 
a circular wall of net is arranged round it, or if only a few nets 
can be obtained, they are set in a curved form, the concave side 
being towards the Lion. They then send dogs into the thicket, 
hurl stones and sticks at the den, shoot arrows into it^ fling 
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burning torches at it, and so irritate and alarm the animal that it 
rushes against the net, which is so made that it falls down and 
envelopes the animal in its folds. If the nets he few, the drivers 
go to the opposite side of the den, and induce the Lion to escape 
in the direction where lie sees no foes, hut where he is sun* to run 
against the treacherous net. Other l uge and dangerous animals 
were also captured by the same means. 

Allusions to this sort of hunting are familiar to all students 
of the Hi hie. In the hook of Job, xix. b, the writer laments 
that “ (lod hath compassed me with his not,” in allusion to the 
custom of surrounding the den of the animal. The Psalms 
make frequent mention of the net as used in hunting. See 
Ph. ix. to, “ In the net they hid is their foot taken.” l\s. xxxv. 
8, “ Let his net that, he hath hid catch himself,” together with 
other passages. Then, the prophet Isaiah alludes to the utter 
helplessness of a wild animal when thus taken. Isaiah li. 20, 
“Thy sons have, fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, 
as a wild hull in a net.” 

Another and more common, because an easier and a cheaper 
method was, hy digging a deep pit, covering the mouth with a 
slight covering of sticks ami earth, and driving the animal upon 
the treacherous covering. It is ail easier method than the net, 
because after the pit is once dug, the only trouble lies in throw- 
ing the covering over its mouth. Hut, it is not so well adapted 
for taking beasts alive 1 , as they are likely to be damaged, either 
by the fall into the pit, or by the means used in getting them 
out again. Animals, therefore, that are caught in pits are 
generally, though not always, killed before they are taken out. 
The net, however, envelops the animal so perfectly, and renders 
it so helpless, that it can he easily hound and taken away. The 
hunting net is very expensive, and requires a large staff of men 
to work it, so that none but a rich man could use the net in 
hunting. 

The passages in which allusion is made to the use of the pitfall 
in hunting are too numerous to he quoted, and it will be suf- 
ficient to mention one or two passages, such as those wherein the 
Psalmist laments that his enemies have hidden for him their net 
in a pit, and that the proud have digged pits for him. 

Lions that were taken in nets seem to have been kept alive 
in dens, either as mere curiosities, or as instruments of royal 
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vengeance. Such seems to have been the object of the Lions 
which were kept by Darius, into whose den Daniel was thrown, 
by royal command, and which afterwards killed his accusers 
when thrown into the same den. 1 1 is plain that the Lions kept 
by Darius must have been exceedingly numerous, because they 
killed at once the accusers of Daniel, who wore many in number, 
together with their wives and children, who, in accordance with 
the cruel custom of that age and country, were partakers of 
the same punishment with the real culprits. The whole of the 
first part of Ezek. xix. alludes to the custom of taking Lions 
alive and keeping them in durance afterwards. 

Sometimes the Lion was hunted as a sport, but this amuse- 
ment seems to have been restricted to the great men, on account 
of its expensive nature. Such hunting scenes are graphically 
depicted in the famous Nineveh sculptures, which represent the 
hunters pursuing their mighty game in chariots, and destroying 
them with arrows. Rude, and even conventional as are these 
sculptures, they have a spirit, a force, and a truthfulness, that 
prove them to have been designed by artists to whom the 
scene was a familiar one. Nothing can be better than the 
attitudes of the Lions ; and, whether they are shown in the act 
of striking a blow, with all the talons thrust out and the toes 
spread as widely as possible ; whether they are springing on the 
chariot of the hunter, or sinking lifeless beneath his arrows, 
every attitude is marvellously true to nature, and makes the 
spectator regret that the artist should have been trammelled by 
the exigencies of the work on which he was engaged. 
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THE LEOPARD. 

Tho Leopiinl not often mentioned in the Scriptures — its attributes exactly 
described — Probability that several animals wore classed under the name — 
How the Leopard takes its prey — (’raft of the Leopard — its ravages among the 
flocks — The empire of man over the beast -The Leopard at Bay -Localities 
wherein the Leopard lives — The skin of the Leopard- • Various passages of 
Scripture explained. 

Of the Leopard but little is said in the Holy Scriptures. 

In the New Testament this animal is only mentioned once, 
and then in a metaphorical rather than a literal sense. In the 
Old Testament, it is casually mentioned seven times, and only in 
two places is the word Leopard used in the strictly literal sense. 
Yet, in those* brief passages of Holy Writ, the various attributes 
of the animal are delineated with such fidelity, that no one 
could doubt that the Leopard was familiarly known in Palestine. 
Its colour, its swiftness, its craft, its ferocity, and the nature of 
its dwelling-place, are all touched upon in a few short sentences 
scattered throughout the Old Testament, and even its peculiar 
habits are alluded to in a manner that proves it to have been well 
known at the time when the words were written. 

It is my purpose in the following pages to give a brief account 
of the leopard of the Scriptures, laying most stress on the 
qualities to which allusion is made, and then to explain, the 
passages in which the name of the animal occurs. 

In the first, place, it is probable that under the word Leopard 
are comprehended three animals, two of which, at least, were 
thought to he one species until the time of Cuvier. These three 
animals are the Leopard proper ( Lcapardus variw «), the Ounce 
( Leopardus undo), and the Chktah, or Hunting Leopard (Gvc- 
parda juhata). .ill these three species belong to tho same family 
of animals ; all are spotted and similar in colour, all are nearly 
nlike in shape, and all are inhabitants of Asia, while two of 
them, the Leopard and the Chetah, are also found in Africa. 
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[t is scarcely necessary to mention that the Leopard is a boast 
of prey belonging to the eat tribe, that its colour is tawny, 
variegated witli rich black spots, and that it is a fierce and 
voracious animal, almost equally dreaded by man and beast. Tt 
inhabits many parts of Africa and Asia, and in those portions of 
the country which are nntenaiitcd by mankind, it derives all its 
sustenance from the herb-eating animals of the same tracts. 



TIIK I.KIJIWUJ-I. 

“ .Is n l.nifOitl I'H the V'ny will I tihsnrrr them."- II os. xiii. 7. 

To deer and antelopes it is a terrible enemy, and in spite of 
their active limbs, seldom fails in obtaining its prey. Swift as 
is the Leopard, for a short distance, and wonderful as its spring, 
it bars not the enduring speed of the deer or antelope, animals 
which are specially formed for running, and which, if a limb is 
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shattered, can run nearly as fast and quite as far on three legs 
as they can when all four limbs are uninjured. Instinctively 
knowing its inferiority in the race, the Leopard supplies by 
cunning the want of enduring speed. 

It conceals itself in some spot whence it can see far around 
without being seen, and thence surveys the country. A tree is 
the usual spot selected for this purpose, and the Leopard, after 
climbing the trunk by means of its curved talons, settles itself 
in the fork of the branches, so that its body is hidden by the 
boughs, and only its head is shown between them. With such 
scrupulous care does it conceal itself, that none but a practised 
limiter can discover it, while any one who is unaccustomed to 
the woods cannot see the animal even when the tree is pointed 
out to him. 

As soon as the Leopard sees the deer feeding at a distance, he 
slips down the tree and stealthily glides off in their direction, 
lie. has many difficulties to overcome, because the deer are 
among the most watchful of animals, and if the Leopard were 
to approach to the windward, they would scent him while he. 
was yet a. mile away from them. If he were to show himself 
but for one moment in the open ground he would be seen, and 
if lie were but to shake a branch or snap a dry twig he would 
be, beard. So, he is obliged to approach them against the wind, 
to keep himself under cover, and yet to glide so carefully along 
that the heavy foliage of the underwood shall not he shaken, and 
the dry sticks and leaves which strew the ground shall not lx* 
broken, lie lias also to escape the observation of certain birds 
and beasts which inhabit the woods, and which would certainly 
set up their alarm-cry as soon as they saw him, and so give, 
warning to the wary deer, which can perfectly understand a cry 
of alarm, from whatever animal it may happen to proceed. 

Still, lie proceeds steadily on his course, gliding from one 
covert to another, and often expending several hours before he 
can proceed for a mile. By degrees he contrives to come toler- 
ably close to them, and generally manages to conceal himself in 
some spot towards which the deer are gradually feeding their 
way. As soon as they are near enough, he collects himself for 
a spring, just as a cat does when she leaps on a bird, and dashes 
towards the deer in a series of mighty bounds. For a moment 
or two they are startled and paralysed with fear at the sudden 
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appearance of their enemy, and thus give him time to get among 
them. Singling out some particular animal, lie leaps upon it, 
strikes it down with one blow of his paw, and then, couching 
on the fallen animal, he tears open its throat, and laps the 
flowing blood. 

In this manner does it obtain its prey when it lives m the 
desert, but when it happens to be in the neighbourhood of 
human habitations, it acts in a different maimer. Whenever man 
settles himself in any place, his presence is a signal for the 
beasts of the desert and forest to fly. The more timid, such as 
the deer and antelope, are afraid of him, and betake themselves 
as far away as possible. The more savage inhabitants of the 
land, such as the lion, Jeopard, and other animals, wngo an un- 
equal war against him for a time, but are continually driven 
farther and farther away, until at last they are completely ex- 
pelled from the country. The predaceous beasts are, however, loth 
to retire, and do so by very slow degrees. They can no longer 
support themselves on the deer and antelopes, but find a simple 
substitute for them in the flocks and herds which man intro- 
duces, and in the seizing of which there is as much craft re- 
quired as in the catching of the fleeter and wilder animals. 
Sheep and goats cannot run away like the antelopes, but they 
are penned so carefully within inclosures, and guarded so 
watchfully by herdsmen and dogs, that, the Leopard is obliged to 
exert no small amount of cunning before it can obtain a meal. 

Sometimes it creeps quietly to the fold, and escapes the notice 
of the dogs, seizes upon a sheep, and makes off with it before 
the alarm is given. Sometimes it hides by the wayside, and as 
the flock pass by it dashes into the midst of them, snatches up a 
sheep, and disappears among the underwood on the opposite 
side of the road. Sometimes it is crafty enough to deprive the 
fold of its watchful guardian. Dogs which are used to Leopard- 
hunting never attack the animal, though they are rendered 
furious by the sound of its voice. They dash at it as if they 
meant to devour it, but take very good care to keep out of reach 
of its terrible paws. By continually keeping the animal at bay, 
they give time for their master to come up, and generally con- 
trive to drive it into a tree, where it can be shot. 

But instances have been known where the Leopard lias taken 
advantage of the dogs, and carried them off* in a very cunning 
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maimer. It hides itself tolerably near the Ibid, and then begins 
to growl in a low voice. The dogs think that they hear a 
Leopard at a distance, and dash towards the sound with 
furious barks and yells. In so doing, they are sure to pass by 
the hiding-place of the Leopard, which springs upon them 
unawares, knocks one of them over, and bounds away to its den 
in the woods. It does not content itself with taking sheep or 
goats from the fold, but is also a terrible despoiler of the hen- 
roosts, destroying great numbers in a single night when once it 
contrives to find its way into the house. 

As an instance of the cunning which seems innate in the 
Leopard, I may mention that whenever it takes up its abode 
near a village, it does not meddle with the flocks anrl herds of 
its neighbours, but prefers to go to some other village at a dis- 
tance for food, thus remaining unsuspected almost at the very 
doors of the houses. 

In general, it does not willingly attack mankind, and at all 
events seems rather to fear the presence of a full-grown man. 
15ut, when wounded or irritated, all sense of fear is lost in an 
overpowering rush of fury, and it then becomes as terrible a foe 
as the lion himself. It is not so large nor so strong, hut it is 
more agile and quicker in its movements ; and when it is seized 
with one of these paroxysms of anger, the eye can scarcely 
follow it as it darts here and there, striking with lightning 
rapidity, and dashing at any foe within reach. Its whole shape 
seems to be transformed, and absolutely to swell with anger ; its 
eyes flush with fiery lustre, its ears are thrown back on the 
head, and it continually utters alternate snails and yells of rage. 
It is hardly possible to recognise the graceful, lithe glossy 
creature, whose walk is so noiseless, and whose every movement 
is so easy, in the furious passion-swollen animal that flies at 
every foe with blind fury, and pours out sounds so fierce and 
menacing that few men, however well armed, will care to face it. 

As is the case with most of the cat tribe, the Leopard is an 
excellent climber, and can ascend trees and traverse their boughs 
without the least difficulty. It is so fond of trees, that it is 
seldom to he seen except in a well-wooded district. Its 
favourite residence is a forest where there is plenty of under- 
wood, at least six or seven feet in height, among which trees arc 
sparingly interspersed. When crouched in this cox or it is prac- 

i) 
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tically invisible, even though its body limy be within arm’s 
length of a passenger. The spotted body harmonizes so per- 
fectly with the broken light’s and deep shadows of the foliage 
that even a practised hunter will not enter a covert in search of 
a Leopard unless lie is accompanied by dogs. The instinct which 
teaches the Leopard to choose such localities is truly wonderful, 
and may be compared with that of the tiger, which cares little 
for underwood, lmt haunts the grass jungles, where the long, 
narrow blades harmonize with the stripes which decorate 
its body. 

The skin of the Leopard has always been highly valued on 
account of its beauty, and in Africa, at the present, day, a robe 
made of its spotted skin is ns much an adjunct of royalty as is 
the ermine the emblem of judicial dignity in England. In more 
ancient times, a leopard skin was the official costume of a priest, 
the skin being sometimes shaped into a garment, and sometimes 
thrown over the shoulders and the paws crossed over the breast. 

Such is a general history of the Leopard. We will now pro- 
ceed to the various passages in which it is mentioned, beginning 
with its outward aspect. 

In the first place, the Hebrew word Namer signifies “spotted,” 
and is given to the animal in allusion to its colours. The reader 
will now see how forcible is the lament of Jeremiah, " Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the Leopard his spots ? ” Literally, 

“ Can the Ethiopian change hi s skin, or the spotted one his 
spots ? ” 

The agility and swiftness of the Leopard are alluded to in 
the prediction by the prophet Ilahakkuk of the vengeance that 
would come upon Israel through the Chaldeans. In chap. i. 5, 
we read: “ I will work a work in your days, which ye will not 
believe though it be told you. For, lo, 1 raise up the Chaldeans, 
that bitter and hasty nation, which shall march through the 
breadth of the land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not 
theirs. They are terrible and dreadful ; their judgment and 
their dignity shall proceed of themselves. Their horses also are 
swifter than the Leopards, and are more fierce than the evening 
wolves.” 

The craftiness of the Leopard, and the manner in which it 
lies in wait for its prey, are alluded to in more than one passage 
of Holy Writ. Hosea the prophet alludes to the Leopard, in a 
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few simple words which display an intimate acquaintance with 
the habits of this formidable animal, and in this part of his 
prophecies he displays that, peculiar local tone which dis- 
tinguishes his writings. Speaking of the Israelites under the 
metaphor of a flock, or a herd, he proceeds to say: “According 
to tlicir pasture so were they filled ; they were filled, and their 
heart was exalted ; therefore have they forgotten me. Therefore 
1 will be unto them as a lion, as a Leopard by the way will I 
observe them.” The reader will note the peculiar force of this 
sentence, whereby God signifies that lie will destroy them 
openly, as a lion rushes on its prey, and that he will chastise 
them unexpectedly, as if it were a Leopard crouching by the 
wayside, and watching for the flock to pass, that it may spring 
on its prey unexpectedly. The same habit of the Leopard 
is also alluded to by Jeremiah, who employs precisely the same 
imagery as is used by llahakkuk. See Jer. v. 5, 6, “ These have 
altogether broken the yoke, and burst the bonds. Wherefore 
a lion out of the forest shall slay them, and a wolf of the 
evenings shall spoil them, a leopard shall watch over their 
cities.” It is evident from the employment of this image by 
two prophets, the one being nearly a hundred years before the 
other, that the crafty, insidious habits of the Leopard were well 
known in Palestine, and that the metaphor would tell with full 
force among those to whom it was addressed. 

The havoc which the Leopard makes among the sheep and 
goats is alluded to by the prophet Isaiah, chap. xi. 6: “The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion together, 
and a little child shall lead them.” Here again we find the same 
imagery employed, the people being signified under the metaphor 
of flocks and herds, and their enemies symbolised by lions, 
wolves, and Leopards. And herein the Prophet speaks as from 
accurate knowledge of the habits of the three predaceous animals. 
The wolf, as a rule, devastates the sheepfolds ; the Leopard will 
steal upon and carry off the straggling goat or kid, because it 
can follow them upon the precipices where no wolf would dare 
to tread; while the lion, being the strongest and more daring 
of the three, attacks the herds, and carries away to its lair the 
oxen which neither Leopard nor wolf could move. 

There is of course a deeper meaning than has been mentioned : 

D 2 
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but any commentary oil that subject would be nut of place in 
a work like ihe present, and, however tempting ilie subject may 
be to the writer, it is better that the reader should bo left to 
investigate it for himself. 

Lastly, the peculiar localities which the Leopard loves are 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon, chap. iv. 8 : “ Come with 
me from Lebanon, my spouse, with me from Lebanon: look from 
the top of A m ami, from the top of Shenir and llermon, from 
the lions' dens, from the mountains of the leopards.” Formerly, 
large forests of pine, oak, and cedar covered Lebanon, and in 
those days the wild beasts of the forest would be extremely 
plentiful. Even at the present day they are not extinct, and 
a recent traveller, the Bev. J. L. Porter, states that considerable 
numbers of wild beasts still inhabit tlic retired glens of the 
range of Lebanon, and that he himself has seen jackals, hyamas, 
wolves, bears, and’ Leopards. 

The remaining passages, in which a heast formed like a 
Leopard was seen in a vision hy the prophet. Daniel and St. John 
the Evangelist, are purely allegorical, and have nothing to do 
with the actual animal. 


THE CAT. 


The Cat riovcr mentioned Ly namo in tho canonical Scriptures, and only once in 
the Apocrypha -Tim Cut domesticated among the Egyptians, and trained in 
bird -catching— Neglected capabilities of the Cat — Anecdote of an English 
Cat that caught fish for her master— Presumed reason why the Scriptures are 
silent about the Cut — The Cat mentioned by Barueli. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that the word Cat is not 
once mentioned in the whole of the canonical Scriptures, and 
only once in the Apocrypha. 

The Egyptians, as is well known, kept Cats domesticated in 
their houses, a fact which is mentioned hy Herodotus, in his 
second book , and the With and 67th chapters. After describing 
the Various animals which were kept and fed by this nation, he 
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proceeds to narrate the habits of the Cat, and writes as follows : 
“ When a fire takes place, a supernatural impulse seizes the 
cats. For the Egyptians, standing at a distance, take care of 
the cats and neglect to quench the fire ; but the cats make 
their escape, and leaping over the men, cast themselves into the 
lire, and when this occurs, great lamentations are made among 
the Egyptians. In whatever house a cat dies of a natural death, 
all the family shave tlieir eyebrows. All cats that die are 
carried to certain sacred houses, where, after being embalmed, 
they are buried in the city of Hubastis.” 

Now, as many of those cat-mummies have been discovered in 
good preservation, the species has been identified with the 
Egytian Cat of the present day, which is scientifically termed 
Fdis maniculatus. Not only did the Egyptians keep Cats at 
tlieir houses, but, as is shown by certain sculptures, took the 
animals with them when they went bird-catching, and employed 
them in securing their prey. Some persons have doubted this 
statement, saying, that in the first place, the Cat is not possessed 
of sufficient intelligence for the purpose ; and that in the second 
place, as the hunter is represented as catching wild fowl, the Cat 
would not be able to assist him, because it would not enter the 
water. Neither objection is valid, nor would have been made 
by a naturalist. 

There are no grounds whatever for assuming that the Cat lias 
not sufficient intelligence to aid its master in hunting. On the 
contrary, there are many familiar instances where the animal 
has been trained, even in this country, to catch birds and other 
game, and bring its prey home. Ity nature the Cat is an accom- 
plished hunter, and, like other animals of the same disposition, 
can be taught to use its powers for mankind. We all know that 
the clietah, a member of the same tribe, is in constant use at 
the present day, and we learn from ancient sculptures that the 
lion was employed for the same purpose. Passing from land to 
water, mankind lias succeeded in teaching tlio seal and the otter 
to plunge into the water, catch their fiuny prey, and deliver it to 
their owners. Among predaceous birds, we have trained the 
eagle, the falcon, and various hawks, to assist us in hunting the 
finned and feathered tribes, while we have succeeded in teaching 
the cormorant to catcli fish for its master, and not for itself. 
Why, then, should the Cat be excepted from a rule so general ? 
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The fact is, the Cat has been, although domesticated for so 
many .centuries, a comparatively neglected animal; and it is the 
fashion to heap upon it the contumacious epithets of sullen, 
treacherous, selfish, spiteful, and intractable, just as we take as 
our emblems of stupidity the ass and the goose, which are 
really among the most cunning of the lower animals. We have 
never tried to teach the Cat the art of hunting for her owners, 
but that is no reason for asserting that the animal could not be 
taught. 

As to entering the water, every one who is familiar with the 
habits of the Cat knows perfectly well that the Cat will volun- 
tarily enter water in clmse of prey. A Cat docs not like to wet 
her feet, and will not enter the water without a very powerful 
reason, but when that motive is supplied, she has no hesitation 
about it. A curious and valuable confirmation of this fact 
appeared some time ago in “ The Yield ” newspaper, in which 
was recorded the history of an old fisherman, whose Cat invari- 
ably went to sea with him, and as invariably used to leap over- 
board, seize fish in her mouth, and bring them to the side of the 
boat, where her kindly owner could lift her out, together with 
the captured fish. 

The Cat, then, having been the favoured companion of the 
Egyptians, among whom the Israelites lived while they multi- 
plied from a family into a nation, it does seem very remark- 
able that the sacred writers should not even mention it. There 
is no prohibition of the animal, even indirectly, in the Mosaic 
law ; but it may be the case that the Israelites repudiated the 
Cat simply because it was so favoured by their former masters. 

The only passage in the Apocrypha is a passing allusion in 
Baruch (vi. 22), where it is said of the idols, that bats and birds 
shall sit on their bodies, and the cats also. That the word is 
rightly translated admits of no doubt, because it is the same 
that is employed by Herodotus in the passage already quoted 
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THE DOO. 


Antipathy displayed by Orientals towards the Dog, and manifested throughout 

Iho Scriptures Contrast between Kuropcan and Oriental Dogs — Habits oi'tlie 

Dogs of Palestine - The City Dogs and their singular organization— The herds- 
inau's Dog— Various passages of Scripture —Dogs and the crumbs -their 
numbers — Signor Picrotti’s experieuee of the Dogs — Possibility of their perfect, 
domestication — The peculiar humiliation of Lazarus — Voracity of the Wild 
Dogs — The fate of Allah and Jezebel — Anecdote of a volunteer Watch-dog-- - 
Innate alfection of the Dog towards mankind -Peculiar local Instinct of the 
Oriental Dog -Albert Smith’s account of the Dogs at Constantinople — The 
Dervish and his Dogs -The (Irevliound Uncertainly of the word. 


Scarcely chunked by ilio lapse of centuries, tlio Oriental of the 
present day retains most of the peculiarities which distinguished 
him throughout the long series of years during which the hooks 
of sacred Scripture were given to the world. In many of these 
characteristics he differs essentially from Europeans of the pre- 
sent day, and exhibits a tone of mind which seems to lie not 
merely owing to education, hut to he innate and inherent in 
the race. 

One of these remarkable characteristics is the strange loathing 
with which he regards the Dog. In all other parts of the 
world, the Dog is one of the most cherished and valued of 
animals, but among those people whom we popularly class under 
the name of Orientals, the Dog is detested and despised. the 
sacred books were given to the world through the mediumship 
of Orientals, we find that this feeling towards the Dog is mani- 
fested whenever the animal is mentioned ; and whether we turn 
to the books of the Law, the splendid poetry of the Psalms and 
the book of Job, the prophetical or the historical portions of the 
Old Testament, we find the name of the Dog repeatedly men- 
tioned; and in every case in connexion with some repulsive 
idea. If we turn from the Old to the Mew Testament, we find 
the same idea manifested, whether in the Gospels, the Epistles, 
or the Revelation. 
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To the mind of tlie true Oriental the very name of the Dog 
carries with it an idea of something utterly repugnant to his 
nature, and he docs not particularly like even the thought of the 
animal coming across his mind . And this is the more extra- 
ordinary, because at the commencement and termination of 
their history the Dog was esteemed by their masters. The 
Egyptians, under whose rule they grew to be a nation, knew 
the value of the Dog, and showed their appreciation in the many 
works of art which have survived to our time. Then the 
Homans, under whose iron grasp the last vestiges of nationality 
crumbled away, honoured and respected the Dog, made it their 
companion, and introduced its portrait into their houses, lhit, 
true to their early traditions, the Jews of the East have ever held 
the Dog in the same abhorrence as is manifested by their present 
masters, the followers of Maliommed. 

Owing to the prevalence of this feeling, the Dogs of Oriental 
towns are so unlike their more; fortunate European relatives, that 
they can hardly be recognised as belonging to the same species. 
In those lands the traveller finds that there is none of the 
wonderful variety which so distinguishes the Dog of Europe. 
There he will never see the blulf, sturdy, surly, faithful mastiff, 
the slight gazelle-like greyhound, the sharp, intelligent terrier, 
the silent, courageous bulldog, the deep-voiced, tawny blood- 
hound, the noble Newfoundland, the clever, vivacious poodle, or 
the gentle, silken-haired spaniel. 

As he traverses the streets, he finds that all the dogS are 
alike, and that all are gaunt, hungry, half starved, savage, and 
cowardly, more like wolves than dogs, and quite .as ready as 
wolves to attack when they fancy they can do so with safety. 
They prowl about the streets in great numbers, living, as they 
best can, on any scraps of food that they may happen to find. 
They have no particular masters, and no particular homes. 
Charitable persons will sometimes feed them, but will never 
make companions of them, feeling that the very contact of a dog 
would be a pollution. They are certainly useful animals, be- 
cause they act as scavengers, and will eat almost any animal 
substance that comes in their way. 

The strangest part of their character is the organization which 
prevails among them. By some extraordinary means they divide 
the town into districts, and not one dog ever ventures out of 
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that particular district to which it is attached. The boundaries, 
although invisible, are as effectual as the loftiest walls, and not 
even the daintiest morsel will tempt a dog to pass the myste- 
rious line which forms the boundary of his district. Generally, 
these bands of dogs are so savage that any one who is obliged to 
walk in a district where the dogs do not know him is forced tc 
carry a stout stick for his protection. Like their European rela- 
tives, they have great dislike towards persons who are dressed 
after a fashion to which they are unaccustomed, and therefore 
are sure to harass any one who comes from Europe and wears 
the costume of his own country. As is customary among 
animals which unite themselves in troops, each band is under the 
command of a single leader, whose position is recognised and iiis 
authority acknowledged by all the members. 

These peculiarities are to be seen almost exclusively in the 
dogs which run wild about the towns, because there is abundant 
evidence in the Scriptures that the animal was used in a 
partially domesticated state, certainly for the protection of their 
herds, and possibly for the guardianship of their houses. That 
the Dog was employed for the first of these purposes is shown 
in Job xxx. i : “ But now they that are younger than I have me 
in derision, whose fathers 1 would have disdained to have set 
with the dogs of my Hock.” And that the animal was used for 
the protection of houses is thought by some commentators to be 
flhown by the well-known passage in Is. Ivi. 10 : " His watch- 
men are blind : they are all ignorant, they are all dumb dogs, 
they cannot bark; sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.” 
Still, it is very probable that in this passage the reference is not 
made to houses,, hut to the Hocks and herds which these watch- 
men ought to have guarded. 

The rooted dislike and contempt felt by the Israelites towards 
the Dog is seen in numerous passages. Even in that sentence 
from Job which has just been quoted, wherein the writer pas- 
sionately deplores the low’ condition into which he has fallen, 
and contrasts it with his former high estate, he complains that 
he is despised by those whose fathers lie held even in less esteem 
than the dogs which guarded his herds. There are several re- 
ferences to the Dog in the books of Samuel, in all of which the 
name of the animal is mentioned contemptuously. For example, 
when David accepted the challenge of Goliath, and w r eut to 
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meet liis gigantic enemy without the ordinary protection of 
mail, and armed only with a sling and his shepherd’s stall* 
Goliath said to him, “ Am I a dog, that thou coinest to me with 
staves?” (I Sam. xvii. 42.) And in tin 1 , same hook, chapter 
xxiv. 14, David remonstrates with Saul for pursuing so insig- 
nificant a person as himself, and said, “ After whom is the King 
of Israel come out ( after a dead dog, after a flea.” 

The same metaphor is recorded in the second book of the 
same writer. Unco it was employed by Mephiboshetli, the lame 
son of Jonathan, whim extolling the generosity of David, then 
King of Israel in the place of his grandfather Saul: “And he 
l.»o wed himself, and said, 1 What is thy servant, that thou 
shouldest look upon such a dead dog as I am ? * ” (2 Sam. ix. 8.) 
In the same book, chapter xvi. !), Abishai applies this contemp- 
tuous epithet to Shiinei, who was exulting over the troubled 
monarch with all the insolence of a cowardly nature, “ Why 
should this dead dog curse my lord the king?” Abner also 
makes use of a similar expression, “ Am I a < log’s head?” Ami 
we may also refer to the familiar passage in 2 Kings viii. 12. 
Elisha had prophesied to ILazael that lie would become king on 
the death of Ben-liadad, and that he would work terrible mis- 
chief in the land. Horrified at these predictions, or at all events 
pretending to be so, lie replied, “ Hut what, is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great tiling ? ” 

If we turn from the Old to the New Testament, we find the 
same contemptuous feeling displayed towards the Dog. It is 
mentioned as an intolerable aggravation of the sullen ligs endured 
by Lazarus the beggar as lie lay at the rich man’s gate, that the 
dogs came and licked his sores. In several passages, the word 
Dog is employed as a metaphor for scoffers, or unclean persons, 
or sometimes for those who did not belong to the Church, 
whether Jewish or Christian. In the Sermon on the Mount 
our Lord himself uses this image, “Give not that which is holy 
unto dogs ” (Matt. vii. 0.) In the same book, chapter xv. 20, 
Jesus employs the same metaphor when speaking to the 
Canaanitish woman who had come to ask him to heal her 
daughter: “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogs.” And that she understood the meaning of the words 
is evident from her answer, in which faith and humility are so 
admirably blended. Both St. Paul and St. John employ the 
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word Dog in the same sense. In his epistle to the Philippiaus, 
chapter iii. 2, St. Paul writes, “ Beware of dogs, beware of evil 
workers.” And in tins Itevelation, chapter xxii. 14, these words 
occur : “ Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates to the city; for without are dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, ami murderers, and idolaters, and whomsoever 
lovetli and maketli a lie.” 

That the dogs of ancient times formed themselves into bands 
just as they do at present is evident from many passages of 
Scripture, among which may be mentioned those sentences from 
the Psalms, wherein David is comparing the assaults of his 
enemies to the attacks of the dogs which infested the city. 
“Thou hast brought me into the dust of death; for dogs have 
compassed me, the assembly of the wicked have enclosed me.” 
This passage will Ik; better appreciated when the reader has 
perused the following extract from a recent work by Signor 
PierottL After giving a general account of the Dogs of Pales- 
tine and their customs, he proceeds as follows : — 

“ In Jerusalem, and in the other towns, the dogs have an 
organization of their own. They are divided into families and 
districts, especially in the night time, and no one of them 
ventures to quit his proper quarter; for if he does, he is imme- 
diately attacked by nil the denizens of that into which lie 
intrudes, and is driven back, with several lutes as a reminder. 
Therefore, when an European is walking through Jerusalem by 
night, lie is always followed by a number of canine attendants, 
and greeted at every step with growls and howls. These tokens 
of dislike, however, are not intended for him, but for his 
followers, who are availing themselves of his escort to pass 
unmolested from one quarter to another. 

“ During the hard winter of 1850, 1 fed many of the dogs, who 
frequented the road which I traversed almost every evening, and 
afterwards, each time that I passed, I received the homage not 
only of the individuals, but of the whole band to which they 
belonged, for they accompanied me to the limits of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions and were ready to follow motto my own house, 
if I did but give them a sign of encouragement, coming at my 
beck from any distance. They even recollected the signal in 
1861, though. it was but little that I had given them.” 
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Tlio account which this experienced writer gives of the animal 
presents a singular mixture of repulsive and pleasing traits, 
the latter being attributable to the true nature of the Dog, and 
the former to the utter neglect with which it is treated, lie 
remarks that tins dogs which run wild in the cities of Palestine 
are ill-favoured, ill-scented, and ill-conditioned beasts, more like 
jackals or wolves than dogs, and covered with scars, which 
betoken their quarelsome nature. Yet, the same animals lose 
their wild, savage disposition, as soon as any human being 
endeavours to establish that relationship which was evidently 
intended to exist between man and the dog. How readily even 
these despised and neglected animals respond to the slightest 
advance, has been already shown by Sig. Pie rotti’s experience, 
and there is no doubt that these tawny, short-haired, wolf-like 
animals, could be trained as perfectly as their more favoured 
brethren of the western world. 

As in the olden times, so at the present day, the dogs lie 
about in the streets, dependent for their livelihood upon the offal 
that is thing into the roads, or upon the chance morsels that may 
be thrown to them. An allusion to this custom is made in the 
well-known passage in Matt. xv. The reader will remember the 
circumstance that a woman of Canaan, and therefore not an 
Israelite?, came to Jesus, and begged him to heal her daughter, 
who was vexed with a devil. Then, to try her faith, He said, “ It 
is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs.” 
And slu? said, “Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table.” Now, the “ crumbs” which 
are here mentioned are the broken pieces of bread which were 
used at table, much as bread is sometimes used in eating iisli. 
The form of the “ loaves ” being flat, and much like that of the 
oat-cake of this country, adapted them well to the purpose. 
The same use of broken bread is alluded to in the parable of 
Lazarus, wlio desired to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table, i. e. to partake of the same food as the dogs 
which swarmed round him and licked his sores. Thus we see 
that Lazarus was supposed to have undergone the very worst 
indignities to wljjpli poverty could bring a man, and the contrast 
between himself and the other personage of the parable receives 
additional strength. 

The “ crumbs,” however liberally distributed, would not nearly 
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suffice for the subsistence of the canine armies, and their chief 
support consists of the offal, which is rather too plentifully Hung 
into the streets. The Dogs of Palestine are, indeed, much like 
hyrenos of certain African towns, and act as scavengers, devour- 
ing any animal substance that may fall in their way. If the 
body of any animal, not excluding their own kind, be found 
lying in the streets, the dogs will assemble round it, and tear it 
to pieces, and they have no scruples even in devouring a human 
body. Of course, owing to the peculiar feeling entertained by 
the Orientals towards the Dog, no fate can he imagined more 
repulsive to the feelings of humanity than to he eaten by dogs ; 
and therein lies the terror of the fate which was pro]) lies ied of 
Ahab and Jezebel. Moreover, the blood, even of the lower 
animals, was held in great sanctity, and it was in those days 
hardly possible to invoke a more dreadful fate upon any one 
than that his blood should he lapped by dogs. 

We lose much of the real force of the Scriptures, ‘if we do not 
possess some notion of the maimers and customs of Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries, as well as of the tone of mind 
prevalent among the inhabitants. In our own country, that any 
one should be eaten l>v dogs would ho a fate so contrary to 
usage, that we can hardly conceive its possibility, and such a 
fate would he out of the ordinary course of events. But, if such 
a fate should happen to befall any one, we should have no 
stronger feeling of pity than the natural regret that the dead 
person was not buried with Christian rites. 

But, with the inhabitants of Palestine, such an event was by 
no means unlikely. It was, and is still, the custom to bury the 
corpse almost as soon as life has departed, and such would 
ordinarily have been the case with the dead body of Jezebel. 
But, through fear of the merciless Jehu, by whose command she 
had been flung from the window of her own palace, no one 
dared to remove her mangled body. The dogs, therefore, seized 
upon tlicir prey; and, even before Jehu had risen from the 
banquet with which he celebrated his deed, nothing was left of 
the body hut the skull, the feet, and the hands. 

In Mr. Tristram’s work, the author has recognised the true 
dog nature; though concealed behind an uninviting form : “ Our 
watch-dog, Boirftt, attached himself instinctively to Wilhelm, 
though his canine instinct soon taught him to recognise every 
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one of our party of fourteen, and to cling to the tents, whether 
ill motion or at rest, as his home. Poor JlciriU ! though the 
veriest pariah in appearance, thy plebeian form encased as noble 
a dog-heart as ever beat at. the sound of a stealthy stop.” 

Hie same author records a very remarkable example of the 
sagacity ot the native Dog, and the fidelity with which it will 
keep guard over the property of its master. “ Tin* guard-house 
provided us, unasked, with an invaluable and vigilant- sentry, 
who was never relieved, nor ever quitted the post of duty. The 
poor Turkish conscript, like every other soldier in the world, is 
fond of pets, and in front of the grim turret that served for a 
guard -house was a collection of old orange-boxes and crates, 
thickly peopled with a garrison of dogs of low degree, whose 
attachment to the spot was certainly not purchased by the 
loaves and fishes which fell to their lot. 

“One of the family must indeed have had hard times, for she 
had a family of no less than five dependent on her exertions, 
and on the superfluities of the sentries’ mess. With a sagacity 
almost more than canine, the poor gaunt creature had scarcely 
seen our tents pitched before she came over with all her litter 
and deposited them in front of our tent. At once she scanned 
the features of every member of the encampment, and introduced 
herself to our notice. During the week of our stay, she never 
quitted her post, or attempted any depredation on our kitchen- 
tent, which might have led to her banishment. Night and day 
she proved a faithful and vigilant sentry, permitting no stranger, 
human or canine, European or Oriental, to approach the tents 
without permission, but keeping on the most familiar terms with 
ourselves and our servants. 

“On the morning of our departure, no sooner had she seen our 
camp struck, than she conveyed her puppies back to their old 
quarters in the orange-box, and no intreaties or bribes could 
induce her to accompany us. On three subsequent visits to 
Jerusalem, the same dog acted in a similar way, though no 
longer embarrassed by family cares, and would on no account 
permit any strange dog, nor even her companions at the guard- 
house, to approach within the tent ropes.” 

After perusing this account of the Dog of Palestine, two 
points strike the reader. The first is the manner in which the 
Ponr, in spite of all the social disadvantages under which it. 
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labours, displays one of the chief characteristics of canine 
nature, namely, the yearning after human society. The animal 
in question had already attached herself to the guard-house, 
where she could meet with some sort of human converse, though 
the inborn prejudices of the Moslem would prevent the soldiers 
from inviting her to associate with them, as would certainly 
have been done by European soldiers. She nestled undisturbed 
in the orange-box, and, safe under the protection of the guard, 
brought up her young family in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Ihit, as soon as Europeans arrived, her instinct told her 
that they would be closer associates than the Turkish soldiers 
who were quartered in the guard-house, and accordingly she 
removed herself and her family to the shelter of their tents. 

Herein she carried out the leading principle of a dogs nature. 
A dog mvd have a master, or at all events a mistress, and just 
in proportion as he is free from human control, does lie become 
less dog-like and more wolf-like. In fact, familiar intercourse 
with mankind is an essential part of a dog’s true character, and 
the. animal seems to be so well aware of this fact, that he will 
always contrive to find a master of some sort, and will endure a 
life of cruel treatment at the hands of a brutal owner rather 
than lmvo no master at all. 

The second point in this account is the singular local instinct 
which characterises the Hogs of Palestine and other eastern 
countries, and which is as much inbred in them as the faculty 
of marking game in the pointer, the combative nature in the 
bulldog, the exquisite scent in the bloodhound, and the love of 
water in the Newfoundland dog. In England, we fancy that 
the love of locality belongs especially to the cat, and that the 
Hog cares little for place, and much for man. But, in this case, 
we find that the local instinct overpowered the yearning for 
human society. lAmd as was this dog of her newly-found 
friends, and faithful as she was in her self-imposed service, she 
would not follow them awav from the spot, where she had been 
born, and where she had produced her own young. 

This curious love for locality has evidently been derived 
from the traditional custom of successive generations, which lias 
passed from the realm of reason into that of instinct. The 
reader will remember that Sig. Pierotti mentions an instance 
where the dogs which lie had beeu accustomed to feed would 
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follow him as far as the limits of their particular district., but 
would go no farther. The late. Albert Smith, in his “Month at 
Constantinople,” gives a similar example of this characteristic. 
He first describes the general habits of the dogs. 

On the first night of his arrival, he could not sleep, and went 
to the window to look out in the night. “ The noise 1 heard then 
1 shall never forget. To say that if all the sheep-dogs, in going 
to Smithfield on a market-day, had been kept on the constant 
bark, ami pitted against the yelping curs upon all the carts 
in London, they could have given any idea of the canine uproar 
that now first astonished mo, would be to make the feeblest of 
images. The whole city rang with one vast riot. Down below 
me, at Tophami — over- about Stamboul — far away at Scutari — 
the whole sixty thousand dogs that are said to overrun Con- 
stantinople appeared engaged in the most active extermination 
of each other, without a moment’s cessation. The yelping, howl- 
ing, barking, growling, and snarling, were all merged into one 
uniform and continuous even sound, as the noise of frogs 
becomes when heard at a distance. For hours there was no 
lull. I went to sleep, and woke again, and still, with my win- 
dows open, I heard the same tumult going oil ; nor was it until 
daybreak that anything like tranquillity was restored. 

“ Going out in the daytime, it is not difficult to find traces of 
the fights of the night about the limbs of all the street dogs. 
There is not one, among their vast number, in the possession of 
a perfect skin. Some have their ears gnawed away or pulled off; 
others have their eyes taken out ; from the backs and haunches 
of others perfect steaks of flesh had been torn away; and all 
bear the scars of desperate combats. 

“ Wild and desperate as is their nature, these poor animals 
are susceptible of kindness. If a scrap of bread is thrown to 
one of them now and then, he does not forget it; for they have, 
at times, a hard matter to live — not the dogs amongst the shops 
of Galata or Stamboul, but those whose * parish’ lies in the large 
burying-grounds and desert places without the city; for each 
keeps, or rather is kept, to his district, and if he chanced to 
venture into a strange one, the odds against his return would be 
very large. One battered old animal, to whom I used occa- 
sionally to toss a scrap of food, always followed me from the 
hotel to the cross street in Fern, where the two soldiers stood on 




“ At evening let them return ; nn«l let them make a noise like a dog, and go round about 
the eity. Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they l»e not xati>tt.‘d."— 
THAU* liw 14, lft. 
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guard, but would never come beyond this point. He knew the 
fate that awaited him had he done so ; and therefore, when I 
left him, he would lie down in the road, and go to sleep until 
I came back. 

“ When a horse or camel dies, and is left about the roads near 
the city, the bones are soon picked very clean by these dogs, 
and they will cany the skulls or pelves to great distances. T was 
told that they will eat their dead fellows — a curious fact, T 
believe, in canine economy. They are always troublesome, not 
to say dangerous, at night ; and arc especially irritated by 
Europeans, whom they will single out amongst a crowd of 
Levantines.” 

In the same work there is a short description of a solitary 
dervish, who had made his home in the hollow of a large plane- 
tree, in front of which he sat, surrounded by a small fence of 
stakes only a foot or so in height. Around him, but not ven-' 
turing within the fence, were a number of gaunt, half-starved 
dogs, who prowled about him in hopes of having an occasional 
morsel of food thrown to them. Solitary as he was, and scanty 
as must have been the nourishment which he could afford to 
them, the innate trustfulness of the dog-nature induced them 
to at tach themselves to human society of some sort, though their 
master was one, and they were many— lie was poor, and they 
wen; hungry. 

Once in the Scriptures the word Greyhound occurs, namely, in 
Prov. xxx. 29-31 : “There be tlnee things which go well, yea, 
four are comely in going : a lion, which is strongest among 
beasts, and turneth not away for any ; a greyhound ; ail lie-goat 
also; and a king, against whom there is no rising up.” But the 
word “ Greyhound” is only employed conjecturally, inasmuch as 
the signification of the Hebrew word Zm'zir-matlinahn is “ one 
girt about the loins.” Some commentators have thought that the 
horse might be signified by this word, and that the girding about 
the loins referred to the trappings with which all Easterns love 
to decorate their steeds. Probably, however, the word in ques- 
tion refers neither to a horse nor a dog, but to a human athlete, 
or wrestler, stripped, and gilt about the loins ready for the 
contest. 
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THE WOLF. 


Identity of the aniinnl indisputable — its numbers, past and present — The Wolf 
never mentioned directly- -its general habits- References in Scripture -its 
mingled ferocity and cowardice— its association into packs — The Wolf’s bite — 
How it takes its prey — its ravages among the ilocks —Allusions to this habit — 
The shepherd and his nightly enemies — Mr. Tristram mid the Wolf— A seini- 
tamed Wolf at Marsaba. 


Thkkk is no doubt that the Hebrew word Zceb, which occurs in 
a few passages of the Old Testament, is rightly translated as 
Wolf, and signifies the same animal as is frequently mentioned 
in the New Testament. 

This fierce and dangerous animal was formerly very plentiful 
in Palestine, but is now much less common, owing to the same 
causes which have extirpated the lion from the country. It is a 
rather remarkable fact, that in no passage of Holy Writ is the 
Wolf directly mentioned. Its name is used as a symbol of a 
fierce and treacherous enemy, hut neither in the Old nor New 
Testament does any sacred writer mention any act as performed 
by the Wolf. We have already heard of the lion which attacked 
Samson and was killed by him, of the lion which slew the dis- 
obedient prophet, and of the lions which spared Daniel when 
thrown into their den. We also read of the dogs which licked 
Alial/s blood, and ate the body of Jezebel, also of the bears 
which tore the mocking children. 

Put in no case is the Wolf mentioned, except in a meta- 
phorical sense ; and this fact is the more remarkable, because the 
animals were so nuiniuous that they were very likely to have 
exercised some influence on a history extending over such a 
lengthened range of years, and limited to so small a portion of 
the earth. Yet we never hear of the Wolf attacking any of the 
personages mentioned in Scripture ; and although we are told of 
the exploit oi David, who pursued a lion and a bear that had 
taken a lamb out of liis fold, we are never told of any similar 
deed in connexion witli the Wolf. 
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This animal was then what it is now. Seldom seen by day, 
it lies hidden in its covert as lon}f as the light lasts, and steals 
out in search of prey in the evening. This custom of the Wolf 
is mentioned in several passages of Holy Scripture, such as that 
in Jer. v. 5, 6 : “These have altogether broken the yoke, and 
burst the bonds. Wherefore a lion out of the forest shall slay 
them, and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil them.” In this 
passage the reader will see that the rebellious Israelites arc 
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Ze pli. iii. 3 : “ Her princes within her tare roaring lions ; her 
judges are evening wolves.” 

Individually, the Wolf is rather a timid animal. It will avoid 
a man rather than meet him. It prefers to steal upon its prey 
and take it unawares, rather than to seize it openly and boldly. 
It is ever suspicious of treachery, and is always imagining that a 
trap is laid for it. Even the shallow device of a few yards of 
. rope trailing from any object-, or a strip of cloth fluttering in the 
breeze, is quite sufficient to keep the Wolf at bay for a consider- 
able time. This fact is well known to hunters, who are accus- 
tomed to secure the body of a slain deer by simply tying a strip 
of cloth to its horn. If taken in a trap of any kind, or even if 
it fancies itself in an enclosure from which it can find no egress, 
it loses all courage, and will submit to be killed without offering 
the least resistance. Tt will occasionally endeavour to effect its 
escape by feigning death, and has more than once been known to 
succeed in this device. 

But, collectively, the Wolf is one of the most dangerous 
animals that can be found. Herding together in droves when 
pressed by hunger, the wolves will openly hunt prey, performing 
this task as perfectly as a pack of trained hounds. ■. Full of wiles 
themselves, they are craftily wise in anticipating the wiles of 
the animals which they pursue ; and even in full chase, while the 
body of the pack is following on the footsteps of the flying 
animal, one or two are detached on the flanks, so as to cut it off 
if it should attempt to escape by doubling on its pursuers. 

There is no animal which a herd of wolves will not attack, 
and very few which they will not ultimately secure. Strength 
avails nothing against the numbers of these savage foes, which 
give no moment of rest, but incessantly assail their antagonist, 
dashing by instinct at those parts of the body which can be 
least protected, and lacerating with their peculiar short, snapping 
bite. Should several of their number be killed or disabled, it 
makes no difference to the wolves, except that a minute or two 
are wasted in devouring their slain or wounded brethren, and 
they only return to the attack the more exeited by the taste of 
blood. Swiftness of foot avails nothing against the tireless per- 
severance of the wolves, who press on in their peculiar, long, 
slinging gallop, and in the end are sure to tire out the swifter 
footed but less enduring animal that flees before them. The 



stately buffalo is conquered by the ceaseless assaults of the 
wolves ; the bear lias been forced to succumb to them, and the 
fleet-footed stag linds his swift limbs powerless to escape the 
pursuing band, and his brandling horns unable to resist their 
furious onset when once they overtake him. 

In the passage from Ilabakkuk which has already been 
quoted, allusion is made to the ferocity of the Wolf* and the 
same characteristic is mentioned in several other parts of Scrip- 
ture. Tal$e, for example, Gen. xlix. 27 : “Benjamin shall ravin 
as a wolf : in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at night 
he shall divide the spoil/* Or the passage in Ezekiel xxii. 27 : 
“ Her princes in the midst thereof are like wolves ravening the 
prey, to shed blood/* Or the well-known metaphor of our Lord 
in Matt. vii. 15 : “ Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves/* 

That the Wolf is a special enemy to the sheep-fold is shown 
in many parts of the Scriptures, both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, especially in the latter. In John x. 1-10, Jesus com- 
pares himself to a good shepherd, who watches over the fold, 
and, if the wolves should come to take the slieep, would rather 
give uj) His life than they should succeed. But the false teachers 
are compared to bad shepherds, hired for money, but having no 
interest in the sheep, and who therefore will not expose them- 
selves to danger in defence of their charge. 

This metaphor was for more effective in Palestine, and at that 
time, than it is in this country and at the present day. In this 
land, the shepherd has no anxiety about the inroads of wild 
beasts, hut in Palestine one of his chief cares was to keep watch 
at night lest . the wolves should attack the fold, and to drive them 
away himself in case they should do so. Therefore the shep- 
herd’s life was one which involved no small danger as well as 
anxiety, and the metaphor used by our Lord gains additional 
force from the knowledge of this fact. 

A similar metaphor is used when Jesus wished to express in 
forcible terms the dangers to which the chosen seventy would 
oft be subjected, and the impossibility that they should he able 
to overcome the many perils with which they would be sur- 
rounded. “ Go your ways : behold. I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves ** (Luke x. 3). 

The well-known fact of the ravages of wolves among sheep has 
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been employed by the prophet Isaiah in two passages, wherein 
he foretells the peaceful state of the world when the kingdom of 
the Messiah shall have been established : “The wolf .also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them ” (Is. xi. 6). The second passage 
occurs in chapter Ixv. 23-25, and is of a similar character : “ They 
shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble ; for they 
are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with 

them. And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will 
answer ; and while they arc yet speaking, I will hear. The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like 
the bullock : and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saitli the Lord.” 

Mr. Tristram several times met wolves while he was engaged 
in his travels, and mostly saw solitary specimens. One such 
encounter took place in the wilderness of Judah : “ On my way 
back, I met a fine solitary wolf, who watched me very coolly, at 
the distance of sixty yards, while I drew my charge and dropped 
a bullet down the barrel. Though I sent the ball into a rock 
between his legs as he stood looking at me in the wady, he was 
not sufficiently alarmed to do more than move on a little more 
quickly, ever and anon turning to look at me, while gradually 
increasing liis distance. Darkness compelled me to desist from 
the chase, when he quietly turned and followed me at a respect- 
ful distance, lie was a magnificent animal, larger than any 
European wolf, a ml of a much lighter colour.” 

Those who are acquainted with the character of the animal 
will appreciate the truthfulness of this description. The cautious 
prowl at a distance, the slow trot away when he fancied lie 
might be attacked, the reverted look, and the final turning back 
and following at a respectful distance, are all characteristic traits 
of the Wolf, no matter to what species it may belong, nor what 
country it may inhabit. 

On another occasion, while riding in the open plain of Gen- 
nesaret, the horse leaped over the bank of a little ditch, barely 
three feet in depth. After the horse had passed, and not until 

then, a Wolf started out of the ditch, literally from under the 
horse’s hoofs, and ran off. The animal had been crouching under 
the little bank, evidently watching for some cows and calves 
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which were grazing at a short distance, under the charge* of a 
Bedouin boy. The same author mentions that one of the monks 
belonging to the monastery at Marsaba had contrived to render a 
Wolf almost tame. Every evening at six o’clock the Wolf came 
regularly across the ravine, had a piece of bread, and then went 
back again. With the peculiar jealousy of all tamed animals, 
the Wolf would not suffer any of his companions to partake of 
his good fortune. Several of them would sometimes accompany 
him, but as soon as they came under the wall of the monastery 
lie always drove them away. 

The inhabitants of Palestine say that the Wolves of that 
country are not gregarious, and that they hunt singly, or at most 
in little packs of few in number. Still they dread the animal 
exceedingly, and say that one Wolf will do more damage in a 
flock of sheep than a whole pack of jackals. 

As a general rule, the Syrian wolf, like the Syrian bear, is of 
a lighter colour than its European relatives, and appears to be a 
larger and stronger animal. 


THE FOX OR JACKAL. 


The two animals comprehended under one name — The Jackal —its numbers in 
ancient and modem Palestine — General habits of the Jackal — Localities where 
the Jackal is found— Samson, and the threo hundred “ foxes ’’— Popular 
objections to the narrativo — The required number easily obtained — Signor 
Piero tti’s remarks upon the Jackal— An unpleasant position— How the lields 
were set on fire — The dread of fire inherent in wild toasts — The truth of the 
narrative proved — The Fox and Jackal destructive among grapes — Allusions 
to the Fox in the New Tostameut — Partially tamed Foxes. 

Thebe are several passages in the Old Testament in which the 
word Fox occurs, and it is almost certain that the Hebrew word 
Shudl, which is rendered in our translation as Fox, is used rather 
loosely, and refers in some places to the Jackal, and in others to 
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the Fox. Wo will first take those passages in which the former 
rendering of the word is evidently the right one, and will begin 
by examining those characteristics of the animal which atibrd 
grounds for such ail assertion. 

Even at the present time, the Jackal is extremely plentiful in 
Palestine; and as the numbers of wild beasts have much de- 
creased in modeni days, the animals must have been even more 
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numerous than they are at present. It is an essentially noc- 
turnal and gregarious animal. During the whole of the day the 
Jackals lie concealed in their holes or hiding-places, which are 
usually cavities in the rocks, in tombs, or among ruins. At 
nightfall they issue from their dens, and form themselves into 
packs, often consisting of several hundred individuals, and prowl 
about in search of food. Carrion of various kinds forms their 
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chief subsistence, and they perform in the country much the 
same task as is fulfilled by the dogs in the cities. 

If any animal should be killed, or even severely wounded, the 
Jackals are sure to find it out and to devour it before the day- 
break. They will scent out the track of the hunter, and feed 
upon the offal of the beasts which he has slain. If the body of 
a human being were to be left on the ground, the Jackals would 
certainly leave but little traces of it ; and in the olden times of 
warfare, they must have held high revelry in the battle-field 
after the armies had retired. It is to this propensity of the 
Jackal that David refers — himself a man of war, who had 
fought on many a battle-field, and must have seen the carcases 
of the slain mangled by these nocturnal prowlers : “ Those that 
seek my soul, to destroy it, shall go into the lower parts of the 
earth. They shali'fall by the sword ; they shall be a portion for 
foxes” (Ps. lxiii. 9, 10). Being wild beasts, afraid of mail, and 
too cowardly to attack him even when rendered furious by 
hunger, and powerful by force of numbers, they keep aloof from 
towns and cities, and live in the uninhabited parts of the 
country. Therefore the prophet Jeremiah, in his Book of 
Lamentations, makes use of the following forcible image, when 
deploring the pitiful state into which Judina had fallen : “ For 
this our heart is faint; for these things our eyes are dim: 
because of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes 
walk upon it” (Lam. v. 17). And Ezekiel makes use of a similar 
image : “ 0 Israel, thy prophets are like foxes in the desert.” 

But, by far the most important passage in which the Fox 
is mentioned, is that wherein is recorded the grotesque 
vengeance of Samson upon the rhilislines : “ And Samson w r ent 
and caught three hundred foxes, and took firebrands, and turned 
tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the midst between two tails. 
And when he had set the brands on lire, he let them go into the 
standing corn of the Philistines, and burnt up both the shocks 
and also the standing corn, with the vineyards and olives” 
(Judges xv. 4, 5). Now, as this is one of the passages of Holy Writ 
to which great objections have been taken, it will be as well to 
examine these objections, and see whether they have any real 
force. The first of these objections is, that the number of foxes 
is far too great to have been caught at one time, and to this 
objection two answers have been given. The first answer is, that 
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they need not hove hocn caught at once, hut l>v degrees, and 
kept until wanted. Tint the general teimr of the narrative is 
undoubtedly in favour of the supposition that this act of Samson 
was unpremeditated, and that it was carried into operation at 
once, before his anger had cooled. The second answer is, that 
the requisite number of Foxes might have been miraculously 
sent to Samson for this special purpose. This theory is really 
so foolish and utterly untenable, that I only mention it because 
it has been put forward. It foils on two grounds: the first 
being that a miracle would hardly have been wrought to enable 
Samson to revenge himself in so cruel and unjustifiable a 
manner ; and the second, that there was not the least necessity 
for any miracle at all. 

If we put out of our minds the idea of the English Fox, an 
animal comparatively scarce in this country, and solitary in its 
habits, and substitute the extremely plentiful and gregarious 
Jackal, wandering in troops by night, and easily decoyed by 
hunger into a trap, we shall see that double the number might 
have been taken, if needful. Moreover, it is not to be imagined 
that Samson caught them all with his own hand. He was at 
the head of his people, and had many subordinates at his 
command, so that a laTge number of hunters might have been 
employed simultaneously in the capture. In corroboration of 
this point, I insert an extremely valuable extract from Signor 
Pierotti’s work, in which he makes reference to this very portion 
of the sacred history : — 

“ It is still very abundant near Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod, Ekron, 
and Ramleh. I have frequently met with it during my wan- 
derings by night, and on one occasion had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of appreciating their number and their noise. 

“ One evening in the month of January 1857, while it was 
raining a perfect deluge, I was obliged, owing to the dangerous 
illness of a friend, to return from Jerusalem to Jaffa The depth 
of snow on the road over a great part of the mountain, the 
clayey mud in the plain, and the darkness of the night, pre- 
vented my advancing quickly ; so that about half-past three in 
the morning I arrived on the bank of* a small torrent, about 
half an hour's journey to the east of Kamleh. I wished to 
cross: my horse at first refused, but, on my spurring it, ad- . 
vanced and at once sank up to the breast, followed of course by 
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my legs, thus teaching me to respect the instinct of an Arab 
horse for the future. 

“ There I stuck, without the possibility of escape, and consoled 
my horse and inyself with some provisions that I had in my 
saddle-bags, shouting and singing at intervals, in the hope of 
obtaining succour, and of preventing accidents, as I knew that 
the year before a mule in the same position had been mistaken 
for a wild beast, and killed. The darkness was profound, and 
the wind very high ; but, happily, it was not cold ; for the only 
things attracted by my calls were numbers of jackals, who 
remained at a certain distance from me, and responded to my 
cries, especially when I tried to imitate them, as though they 
took me for their music-master. 

“ About five o’clock, one of the guards of the English con- 
sulate at Jerusalem came from Ramleh and discovered my state. 
He charitably returned thither, and brought some men, who 
extricated me and my horse from our unpleasant bath, which, as 
may be supposed, was not beneficial to our legs. 

“ During this most uncomfortable night, I had good oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining that, if another Samson had wished to 
burn again the crops in the country of the Philistines, he would 
have had no difficulty in finding more than three hundred 
jackals, and catching as many as he wanted in springs, traps, 
or pitfalls. (See Ps. cxl. 5.)” 

The reader will now see that there was not the least difficulty 
in procuring the requisite number of animals, and that con- 
sequently the first objection to the truth of the story is dis- 
posed of. 

We will now proceed to the second objection, which is, that if 
the animals were tied tail to tail, they would remain on or near 
the same spot, because they would pull in different directions, 
and that, rather than run about, they would turn round and 
fight each other. Now, in the first place, we are nowhere told 
that the tails of the foxes, or jackals, were, placed in contact with 
each other, and it is probable that some little space was left 
between them. That animals so tied would not run in a straight 
line is evident enough, and this was exactly the effect which 
Samson wished to produce. Had they been at liberty, and the 
fieTy brand fastened to their tails, they would have run straight 
to their dens, and produced but little effect. But their captor. 
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with cruel ingenuity, liad foreseen this contingency, and, by 
the method of securing them which lie adopted, forced them to 
pursue a devious course, each animal trying to escape from the 
dreaded firebrand, and struggling in vain endeavours to drag its 
companion towards its own particular den. 

All wild animals have an instinctive dread of fire ; and there 
is none, not even the fierce and courageous lion, that dares enter 
within the. glare of the bivouac lire. A lion has even been 
struck in the face with a burning brand, and has not ventured 
to attack the man that wielded so dreadful a weapon. Conse- 
quently it may be imagined that the unfortunate animals that 
were used by Samson for his vindictive purpose, must have been 
filled with terror at the burning brands which they dragged after 
them, and the blaze of the fire which was kindled wherever 
they went. They would have no leisure to fight, and would only 
think of escaping from the dread and unintelligible enemy which 
pursued them. 

When n prairie takes lire, all the wild inhabitants flee in 
terror, and never think of attacking each other, so that the bear, 
the wolf, the cougar, the deer, and the wild swine, may all he 
seen huddled together, their natural antagonism quelled in the 
presence of a common foe. So it must have been with the 
miserable animals which were made the unconscious instruments 
of destruction. That they would stand still when a burning 
brand was between them, and when flames sprang up around 
them, is absurd. That they would pull in exactly opposite 
directions with precisely balanced force is equally improbable, 
and it is therefore evident that they would pursue a devious 
path, the stronger of the two dragging the weaker, but being 
jerked out of a straight course and impeded by the resistance 
which it would offer. That they would stand on the same spot 
and fight has been shown to he contrary to the custom of 
animals under similar circumstances. 

Thus it^vill be seen that every objection not only falls to the 
ground, but carries its own refutation, thus vindicating this 
episode in sacred history, and showing, that not only were the 
circumstances possible, but that they were highly probable. Of 
course every one of the wretched animals must have been ulti- 
mately burned to death, after suffering a prolonged torture from 
the firebrand that was attached to it. Such a consideration 
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would, however, have had no effect for deterring Samson from 
employing them. The Orientals are never sparing of pain, even 
when inflicted upon human beings, and in too many cases they 
seem utterly unable even to comprehend the cruelty of which 
they are guilty. And Samson was by no means a favourable 
specimen of his countrymen, lie was the very incarnation of 
strength, hut was as morally weak as he was corporeally power- 
ful ; and to that weakness he owed his fall. Neither does he 
seem to possess the least trace of forbearance any more than of 
self-control, but lie yields to his own undisciplined nature, places 
himself, and through him the whole Israelitish nation, in 
jeopardy, and then, with a grim humour, scatters destruction on 
every side in revenge for the troubles which he has brought 
upon himself by his own acts. 

There is a passage in the Old Testament which is tolerably 
familiar to most students of the Scriptures : “ Take us the foxes, 
the little lbxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes ” (Solomons Song, ii. 15). In this passage allusion is 
made to the peculiar fondness for grapes and several other fruits 
which exist both in the Fox and the Jackal. Even the domes- 
ticated dog is often fond of ripe fruits, and will make great 
havoc among the gooseberry bushes and the strawberry beds. 
But both the Fox and the Jackal display a wonderful predilec- 
tion for lilts grape above all other fruit, and even when confined 
and partly tamed, it is scarcely possible to please them better 
than by offering them a bunch of perfectly ripe grapes. The 
well-known fable of the fox and the grapes will occur to the 
mind of every one who reads the passage? which has just been 
quoted. 

There are two instances in the New Testament where the Fox 
is mentioned, and in both cases the allusion is made by the Lord 
himself. The first, of these passages is the touching and well- 
known reproach, “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head” 
(Matt. viii. 20). The second passage is that in which He speaks 
of Herod as “ that fox,” selecting a term which well expressed 
the character of the cruel and cunning ruler to whom it was 
applied. 

The reader will remember that, in the history of the last- 
mentioned animal an anecdote is told of a semi-tamed wolf that 
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used to coma every evening for the purpose of receiving n piece 
of broad. At the same monaster y, throe foxes used to enjoy a 
similar privilege. They came regularly to the appointed place, 
wliieh was not that which the wolf frequented, and used to howl 
until their expected meal was given to them. Several com- 
panions generally accompanied them, but were always jealously 
driven away before the monks appeared with the bread. 


THE HYiENA. 

The llvwua not mentioned by name, but evidently alluded to — Signification of 
the word Zabua — Translated in the Septuugint as Hyaena- A scene described 
by the prophet Isaiah — The Hyiena plentiful in Palestine at the present day 
— its well-known cowardice and fear of man — The uses of the Jlyauia and the 
vliicli it renders— The particular species of Hyaena — The Ilyatna in 
the burial-grounds — Hunting the liynuia - Curious superstition respecting the 
tabs lauie properties of its skin —Precautions adopted in flaying it— Popular 
legrr Is of the Hviena and its magical powers The cavern home of the Hyaena 
-T1 > valley of Zcboim. 


Although in our version of the Scriptures the Hyaena is not 
mentioned by that name, there are two passages in the Old 
Testament which evidently refer to that animal, and therefore it 
is described in these pages. If the reader will refer to the 
prophet Jeremiah., xii. 7-9, he will find these words : “ I 
have forsaken mine house, I have left mine heritage; I have 
given the dearly beloved of my soul into the hand of her 
enemies. Mine heritage is unto me as a lion. in the forest; it 
crieth out against me : therefore have I hated it. Mine heritages 
is unto me as a speckled bird ; the birds round about are against 
her: come ye, assemble all the beasts of the field, come to 
devour.” Now, the word zabua signifies something that is 
streaked, and in the Authorized Version it is rendered as a 
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speckled bird. But in the Septuagint it is rendered as Hyjena, 
and this translation is thought by many critical writers to be 
the true one. It is certain that the word znhua is one of the 
lour names by which the Tahnudical writers mention the Hytena, 
when treating of hs character; and it is equally certain that 
Mich a rendering makes the passage more forcible, and is in 
perfect accordance with the habits of predacious animals. 

The whole scene which the Prophet thus describes was evi- 
dently familiar to him. First, we have the image of a deserted 
country, allowed to be overrun with wild beasts. Then we have 
the lion, which has struck down its prey, roaring with exultation, 
and defying any adversary to hike it frpm him. Then, the lion 
having eaten his fill and gone away, we have the Hyaenas, vul- 
tures, and other carrion-eating creatures, assembling around the 
carcase, and hastening to devour it. This is a scene which has 
been witnessed by many hunters who have pursued their sport 
in lands where lions, hyamas, and vultures are found; and all 
these creatures were inhabitants of Palestine at the time when 
Jeremiah wrote. 

At the present day, the Hyicna is still plentiful in Palestine, 
though in the course of the last few years its numbers have 
sensibly diminished. The solitary traveller, when passing by 
night from one town to another, often falls in with the Hyama, 
but need suller no fear, as it will not attack a human being, and 
prefers to slink out of his way. But dead, and dying, or 
wounded animals are the objects for which it searches’; and 
when it finds them, it devours the whole of its prey. The lion 
will strike down an antelope, an ox, or a goat — will tear off its 
fiesli with its long fangs, and lick the bones with its rough 
tongue until they are quite cleaned. The wolves and jackals 
will follow the lion, and eat every soft portion of the dead 
animal, while the vultures will fight with them for the coveted 
morsels. But the Hytena is a more accomplished scavenger 
than lion, wolf, jackal, or vulture ; for it will eat the very bones 
themselves, its tremendously-powerful jaws and firmly-set teeth 
enabling, it to crush even the leg-bone of an ox, and its un- 
paralleled digestive powers enabling it to assimilate the sharp 
and hard fragments which would kill any creature not con- 
stituted like itself. 

In a wild, or even a partially-inhabited country, the Hy&ena 
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is, therefore, a most, useful animal. It may occasionally kill a 
crippled or weakly ox, and sometimes carry off a sheep ; but, 
even in that case, no very great harm is done, for it does not 
meddle with any animal that can resist. Hut these few delin- 
quencies are more than compensated by the great services which 
it renders as scavenger, consuming those substances which even 
the lion cannot eat, and thus acting as a scavenger in removing 
objects which would be offensive to sight and injurious to 
health. 

The species which is mentioned in the Scriptures is the Striped 
Hyaena (Ilyu na striata) ; hut the habits of all the species are 
almost exactly similar. We, are told by travellers of certain 
towns in different parts of Africa which would be unendurable 
but for the Hyaenas. With the disregard for human life which 
prevails throughout all savage portions of that country, the rulers 
of these towns order executions almost daily, the bodies of the 
victims being allowed to lie where they happened to fall. No 
one chooses to touch them, lest they should also he added to the 
list of victims, and the decomposing bodies would soon cause a 
pestilence but for the Hyaenas, who assemble at night round 
the bodies, and by the next morning have left scarcely a trace of 
the murdered men. 

Even in Palestine, and in the present day, the Hyaena will 
endeavour to rifle the grave, and to drag out the interred corpse. 
The bodies of the rich are buried in rocky caves, whose entrances 
are closed with heavy stones, which the Hyaena cannot move ; 
but those of the poor, which are buried in the ground, must be 
defended by stones heaped over them. Even when this pre- 
caution is taken, the Hyaena will sometimes find out a weak 
spot, drag out the body, and devour it. 

In consequence of this propensity, the inhabitants have an 
utter detestation of. the animal. They catch it whenever they 
can, in pitfalls or snares, using precisely the same means as were 
employed two thousand years ago ; or they hunt it to its den, 
and then kill it, stripping off the hide, and carrying it about still 
wet, receiving a small sum of money from those to whom they 
show it. Afterwards the skin is dressed, by rubbing it with lime 
and salt, and steeping it in the waters of the Dead Sea. It is then 
made into sandals and leggings, which are thought to he power- 
ful charms, and to defend the wearer from the Hyaena’s bite. 
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They .always observe certain superstitious precautions in flay- 
ing the dead animal. Believing that the scent of the flesh 
would corrupt the air, they invariably take the carcase to the 
leeward of the tents before they strip off the skin. Even in the 
animal which has been kept for years in a cage, and has eaten 
nothing but fresh meat, the odour is too powerful to be agreeable, 
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as T can testify from practical experience when dissecting a 
IIya?na that had died in the Zoological Gardens ; and it is evident 
that the scent of an animal that has lived all its life on carrion 
must be almost unbearable. The skin being removed, the carcase 
is burnt, because the hunters think that by this process the 
other Hyamas are prevented from finding the body of their 
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comrade, aiul oitlior avenging its death or taking warning by 
its fate. 

Superstitions seem to be singularly prevalent concerning the 
Hyama. In Palestine, there, is a prevalent idea that if a llyiena 
meets a solitary man at night, it can enchant him in such a 
manner as to make him follow it through thickets and over 
rocks, until he is quite exhausted, and falls an unresisting prey ; 
but that over two persons he has no such influence, and therefore 
a solitary traveller is gravely advised to call for* help as soon as 
he sees a llyauia, because the fascination of the beast would las 
neutralized by the presence of a second person. So firmly is 
this idea rooted in the minds of the inhabitants, that they will 
never travel by night, unless they can find at least one companion 
in their journey. 

In Northern Africa there are many strange superstitions con- 
nected with this animal, one of the most curious of which is 
founded on its well-known cowardice. The Arabs fancy that 
any weapon which has killed a Ilymna, whether it be gun, 
sword, spear, or dagger, is thenceforth unfit to be used in war- 
fare. “ Throw away that sword,” said an Arab to a French 
officer, who had killed a Hyama, “ it lias slain the Ilyasna, and it 
will be treacherous to you.” 

At the present day, its numbers arc not nearly so great in 
Palestine as they used to be, and are decreasing annually. The 
cause of this diminution lies, according to Signor J’ierotti, more 
in the destruction of forests than in the increase of population 
and the use of fire-arms, though the two latter causes have 
undoubtedly considerable influence. 

There is a very interesting account by Mr. Tristram of the 
haunt of these animals. While exploring the deserted quarries 
of Es Sumrah, between Beth-arabali and Bethel, he came upon a 
wonderful mass of hycenine relics. The quarries in which 'were 
lying the half-hewn blocks, scored with the marks of wedges, 
had evidently formed the resort of IIy* r eiias for a long series of 
years. “Vast heaps of bones of camels, oxen, and sheep had 
been collected by these animals, in some places to the depth of 
two or three feet, and on one spot I counted the skulls of seven 
camels. There were no traces whatever of any human remains. 
We had here a beautiful recent illustration of the mode of 
foundation of the old bone caverns, so valuable to the geologist. 
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Tlie.se bones must all have been brought in by the Hyaenas, as 
no camel or sheep could possibly have entered the caverns alive, 
nor could any Hoods have washed them in. Near the entrance 
where the water percolates, they were already forming a soft 
breccia.” 

The second allusion to the Hyaena is made in 1 Sam. xiii. 18, 
“ Another company turned to the way of the border that looketh 
to the Valley of Zeboim towards the wilderness,” i.c. to the 
Valley of llytenas. 

The colour of the Striped Hyaena varies according to its age. 
When young, as is the case with many creatures, birds as well 
as mammals, the stripes from which it derives its name are 
much more strongly marked than in the adult specimen. The 
general hue of the fur is a pale grey-brown, over which are 
drawn a number of dark stripes, extending along the ribs and 
across the limbs. 

In the young animal these stripes are nearly twice as dark 
and twice as wide as in the adult, and they likewise appear on 
the face and on other parts of the body, whence they afterwards 
vanish. The fur is always rough; and along the spine, and espe- 
cially over the neck and shoulders, it is developed into a kind 
of mane, which gives a very tierce aspect to the animal. The 
illustration shows a group of Hyamas coming to feed on the 
relics of a dead animal. The jackals and vultures have eaten as 
much of the flesh as they can manage, and the vultures are 
sitting, gorged, round the stripped bones. The Hysenas are now 
coming up to play their part as scavengers, and have already 
begun to break up the bones in their crusliing-mills of jaws. 
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THE WEASEL. 


Difficulty of identifying tin: Weasel of Script ure- -The Weasel of Palestine -- 
Suggested identity with the Ichneumon. 


Tiik word Weasel occurs once in the Holy Scriptures, anti 
therefore it is necessary that the animal should he mentioned. 
There is a great controversy respecting the identification of the 
animal, inasmuch as there is nothing in the context which gives 
the slightest indication of its appearance or habits. 

The passage in question is that which prohibits the Weasel and 
the mouse as unclean animals (see Lev. xi. 29). Now the word 
which is here translated Weasel is C/iolcd, or Choi’ d ; and, I 
believe, never occurs again in the whole of the Old Testament. 
Mr. W. Houghton conjectures that the Hebrew word Glided is 
identical with the Arabic Chuld and the Syriac Chuldo , both 
words signifying a mole ; and therefore infers that the unclean 
animal in question is not a Weasel, but a kind of mole. 

The Weasel does exist in Palestine, and seems to be as plentiful 
there as in our own country. Indeed, the whole tribe of Weasels 
is well represented, and the polecat is seen there as well as the 
Weasel. 

It has been suggested with much probability, that, as is 
clearly the case in many instances, several animals have been 
included in the general term Weasel, and that among them may 
be reckoned the common ichneumon ( Herpeiitex ), which is one of 
the most plentiful of animals in Palestine, and which may be 
met daily. 

The Septuagint favours the interpretation of Weasel, and, as 
there is no evidence on either side, there wo may allow the 
question to rest. As, however, the word only occurs once, and 
as the animal, whatever it may be, is evidently of no particular 
importance, we may reserve our space for the animals which 
have more important bearings upon the Holy Scriptures. The 
subject will be again mentioned in the account of the Mole of 
the Old Testament. 
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THE FERRET. 


Translation of the Hebrew word Andkuh — The* Shrew-mouse of Palestine — 
Etymology of the word The Gecko or Fan-foot, its habits and peculiar cry— 
Repugnance felt by the Arabs of the present day towards the Gecko. 


Why the Hebrew word Anakali should have been translated in 
our version as Ferret there is little ground for conjecture. 

The name occurs among the various creeping things that were 
reckoned as unclean, and were prohibited as food (see Lev. xi. 
29, 30) : “ These also shall be unclean unto you among the 
creeping things that creepeth upon the earth : the weasel, and 
the mouse, and the tortoise after his kind, and the ferret, and the 
chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail, and the mole.” Now 
the word in question is translated in the Septuagint as the 
Mygale, or Shrew-mouse, and it is probable that this animal was 
accepted by the Jews as the Anakah. But, whether or not it 
was the Shrew-mouse, it is certain that it is not the animal which 
we call the Ferret. Mr. Tristram suggests that the etymology 
of the name, i.c, Anakah, the Groancr, or Siglier, points to some 
creature which utters a mournful cry. And as the animal in 
question is classed among the creeping things, he offers a con- 
jecture that the Gecko, Wall-lizard, or Fan-foot, may be the 
true interpretation of the word. 

Being one of the lizards, it belongs to the “ creeping things,” 
and frequently utters a mournful sound like the word “ geck-o.” 
It is exceedingly plentiful, and inhabits the interior of houses, 
where it can find the Hies and other insects on which it lives. 
On account of the structure of the toes, each of which is flat- 
tened into a disk-like form, and furnished on the under surface 
with a series of plates like those on the back of the sucking-fish, 
it can walk up a smooth, perpendicular wall with perfect ease, 
and can even cling to the ceiling like the flies on which it feeds. 

The structure of the feet enables it to move about without 
the least sound, and at first an observer is apt to be rather 
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startled at the mournful cry, and at the silent rapidity with 
which it darts from place to place. 

The Arabs of the present day are horribly afraid of the (Jeeko, 
thinking that, it poisons everything that it touches, and are even 
more terrified than are ignorant people in England when they 
see a toad. Both creatures are equally repulsive in aspect, and 
equally harmless towards the human race. 


THE BADGER. 


Difficulty in identifying the Tachmh of Scripture— References to “ Badgers’ 
skins” — The Dugong thought to he the Badger — The Bedouin sandals— 
Nature of the materials for the Tuberuaelc — Habits of the Badger The speeies 
found in Palestine— Uses of the Badgers’ skins — Looseness of zoologieal 
terms. 


Until very lately, there was much difficulty in ascertaining 
whether the word Tachash has been rightly translated as 
Badger. It occurs in several parts of the Scriptures, and almost 
invariably is used in relation to a skin or fur of some sort. We 
will first examine the passages in which the Badger is men- 
tioned, and then proceed to identify the animal. 

Nearly all the references to the Badger occur in the book of 
Exodus, and form part of the directions for constructing the 
Tabernacle and its contents. The first notice of the word occurs 
in Exodus xxv. 5, where the people of Israel are ordered to 
bring their offerings for the sanctuary, among which offerings are 
gold, silver, and brass, blue, purple, and scarlet, fine linen, goats’ 
hair, rams’ skins dyed red, badgers’ skins, and shittim wood — all 
these to he used in the construction of the Tabernacle. Then a 
little farther on, in chapter xxvi. 14, we find one of the special 
uses to which the badgers’ skins were to be put, namely, to make 
the outer covering or roof of the tabernacle. Another use for 
the badgers’ skins was to form an outer covering for the ark, table 
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of shewbrcad, and other furniture of the Tabernacle, when the 
people were on the inarch. 

In all these cases the badger-skin is used as a covering to 
defend a building or costly furniture, but there is one example 
where it is employed for a different purpose. This passage 
occurs in the book of Ezekiel, chapter xvi. 10. The prophet is 
speaking of Jerusalem under the image of a woman, and uses 
these words, “ 1 anointed thee with oil ; I clothed thee also with 
broidered work, and shod thee with badgers skin, and I girded 
thee about with fine linen, anil I covered thee with silk. I 
decked thee also with ornaments, and 1 put bracelets upon thy 
hands, and a chain upon thy neck, and I put a jewel on thy 
forehead, and earrings in thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon 
thine head.” 

So we have here the fact, that the same material which was 
used for the covering of the Tabernacle, and of tl)e sacred furni- 
ture, could also be used for the manufacture of shoes. This 
passage is the more valuable because of an inference which may 
he drawn from it. The reader will see that the badger-skin, 
whatever it may have been, must have been something of con- 
siderable value, and therefore, in all probability, something of 
much rarity. 

In the present instance, it is classed with the most luxurious 
robes that were known in those days, and it is worthy of special 
mention among the bracelet, earrings, necklace, and coronal with 
which the symbolized city was adorned. If the reader will now 
refer to the passage in which the children of Israel were com- 
manded to bring tlieir offerings, he will see that in those cases 
also the badger-skins vrere ranked with the costliest articles of 
apparel that could be found, and had evidently been brought 
from Egypt, the peculiar home of all the arts ; together with the 
vast quantity of gold and jewels which w r ere used for the same 
sacred purpose. 

Now' wo find that the badger-skins in question must possess 
three qualities : they must be costly, they must be capable of 
forming a defence against the weather, and they must be strong • 
enough to be employed in the manufacture of shoes. If we 
accept the w'ord Tachash as signifying a Badger, we shall find 
that these conditions have been fulfilled. 

But many commentators have thought that badger-skins could 
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not have been procured in sufficient numbers for the purpose, 
and have therefore conjectured that some other animal must be 
signified by the word Tachash. 

A species of dugong (Ila 1 1 core kcmjiriehii) is the animal that 
has been selected as the Badger of the. Scriptures. It is one of 
the marine mammalia, and always lives near the shore, where it 
can find the various alga; on which it feeds. It is a gregarious 
animal, and, as it frequently ascends rivers for some distance, it 
may be captured in sufficient numbers to make both its flesh 
and skin useful. Moreover, it is of considerable size, fourteen 
or fifteen feet in length being its usual dimensions, so that a 
comparatively small number of the skins would be required for 
the covering of the Tabernacle. 

That shoes can be made of it is evident from the fact that at 
the present day shoes, or rather sandals, are made? from its hide, 
and are commonly used by the Bedouins. Hut the very qualities 
and peculiarities which render it a fit material for the sandal of a 
half-naked Bedouin Arab, who lias to walk continually over hard, 
hot, sandy, and rough ground, would surely make it unsuitable for 
the delicate shoes worn by a woman of rank who spends her 
time in the house, and the rest of whose clothing is of fine linen 
and silk, embroidered with gold and jewels. In our own country, 
the hobnailed shoes of the ploughman and the slight shoe of a 
lady are made of very different materials, and it is reasonable 
to conjecture that such was the case when the passage in ques- 
tion was written. 

Then Dr. Robinson, who admits that the hide of the dugong 
could hardly have been used as the material for a lady’s shoe, 
thinks that it would have answered very well for the roof of the 
Tabernacle, because it was large, clumsy, and coarse. It seems 
strange that he did not also perceive that the two latter qualities 
would completely disqualify such skins for that service. Kvery- 
thing clumsy and coarse was studiously prohibited, and nothing 
but the very best was considered fit for the Tabernacle of the 
Lord. By special revelation, Moses was instructed to procure, 
not merely the ordinary timber of the country for the frame- 
work — not only the fabrics which would keep out rain and 
wind — not simply the metals in common use, from which 
to make the lamps and other furniture — not the ordinary 
oils for supplying the lamps ; but, on the contrary, the finest 
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linen, tlie most elaborate embroidery, the rarest woods, the 
purest gold, the costliest gems, were demanded, and nothing 
common or inferior was accepted. The commonest material 
that was permitted was the long, soft fleece of rams* wool ; 
but, even in that case, the wool had to be dyed of the regal 
scarlet — a dye so rare and so costly that none but the 
wealthiest rulers could use it. Even the very oil that burned 
in the lamps must be the purest olive-oil, prepared expressly 
for that purpose. 

The very fact, therefore, that any article was plentiful and 
could easily bo obtained, would be a proof that such article was 
not used for so sacred a purpose; while it is impossible that 
anything coarse and clumsy could have been accepted for the 
construction of that Tabernacle within which the Shekinali ever 
burned over the Mercy-seat — over which the cloud rested by 
day, and the fire shone by night, visible external proofs of the 
Divine glory within. 

We therefore dismiss from our minds the possibility of accept- 
ing any material for it which was not cxceptionably valuable, 
and which would be employed in the uses of ordinary life. The 
great object of the minutely-elaborate directions .which were 
given through Moses to the Israelites was evidently to keep 
continually before their eyes the great truth that they owed all 
to ( Hod, and that their costliest offerings were but acknowledg- 
ments of their dependence. 

Wc will now presume that the Tachash of the Pentateuch and 
Ezekiel is really the animal which w T e know by the name of 
Badger. It exists throughout the whole of the district traversed 
by the Israelites, though it is not very plentiful, nor is it easily 
taken. Had such been the case, its fur would not have been 
employed in the service of the sanctuary. 

It is nocturnal in its habits, and very seldom is seen during 
the hours of daylight, so that it cannot be captured by chase. It 
is not gregarious, so that it cannot be taken in great numbers, as 
is the case with certain wild animals which have been thought 
to be the Tachash of Scripture. It is not a careless animal, so 
that it cannot be captured or killed without the exercise of con- 
siderable ingenuity, and the expenditure of much time and 
trouble. It is one of the burrowing animals, digging for itself 
a deep subterranean home, and always ready whenever it is 
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alarmed to escape into the dark recesses of its dwelling, from 
which it can scarcely be dislodged. It is not a large animal, so 
that a considerable number of skins would be required in order 
to make a covering which should overlap a structure! forty-five 
feet in length and fifteen in breadth. Were it a solitary animal, 
there might be a difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of 
skins. But it is partly gregarious in its habits, living together 
in small families, seven or eight being sometimes found to inhabit 
a single dwelling-place. It is, therefore, sufficiently rare to make 
its skin valuable, and sufficiently plentiful to furnish the requisite 
number of skins. All these facts tend to show that the cost of 
such a covering must have been very great, even though it was 
the outermost, and, consequently, the least valuable of the four. 
It has been suggested that these skins wens only used to lay over 
the lines where the different sets of coverings overlapped each 
other, and that, in consequence, they need not have been very 
numerous. 

But we find that these same skins, which were evidently those 
which formed the external roof, were used, when the Tabernacle 
was taken down, for the purpose of forming distinct coverings 
for the ark of the testimony, the table of shewbread, the seven- 
branched candlestick, the golden altar, the various vessels used in 
the ministrations, and lastly, the altar of sacrifice itself. Tlius, 
when we recollect the dimensions of the ark, the table, the candle- 
stick, and the two altars, we shall see that, in order to make 
separate covers for them, a quantity of material would be used 
which would be amply sufficient to cover the whole roof of the 
Tabernacle, even if it had, as was most probably the case, a ridged, 
and not a Hat roof. 

We now come to our next point, namely, the aptitude of the 
Badger’s skin to resist weather. Any one who has handled the 
skin of the Badger will acknowledge that a better material could 
hardly be found. The fur is long, thick, and, though light, is 
moderately stiff, the hairs falling over each other in such a 
manner as to throw off rain or snow as off a penthouse. And, 
as to the third point, namely, its possible use as a material for the 
manufacture of shoes, we may call to mind that the skin of the 
Badger is proverbially tough, and that this very quality has 
caused the animal to be subjected to most cruel treatment by a 
class of sporting men which is now almost extinct. 
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The Septuagint gives little assistance in determining the precise 
nature of the Taehash, and rather seems to consider the word as 
expressive of the colour with which the fur was dyed than that of 
the animal from which it was taken. Still, it must he remem- 
bered that not only are zoological terms used very loosely in the 
Scriptures, but that in Hebrew, as in all other languages, the 
same combination of letters often expresses two different ideas, 
so that the word Taehash may equally signify a colour and an 
animal. Moreover, it has been well pointed out that the repeated 
use of the word in the plural number shows that it cannot 
refer to colour; while its almost invariable combination with 
the Hebrew word that signifies a skin implies that it does not 
refer to colour, but to an animal. 

What that animal may be, is, as I have already mentioned, 
conjectural. But, as the authorized translation renders the word 
as Badger, and as this reading fulfils the conditions necessary to 
its identification, and as no other reading does fulfil them, we 
cannot be very far wrong if we accept that translation as the 
correct one, and assume the Taehash of the Scriptures to be the 
animal which we call by the name of Badger. 


THE BEAU. 


The Syrian Bear— Identity of the Hebrew and Arabic titles — Its colour variable 
according to age — Bears once numerous in Palestine, and now only occasionally 
seen — Reason for their diminution -Present localities of the Bear, and its 
favourite haunts — Food of the Bear — Its general habits - Its ravages among 
the Hocks — Tlio Bear dangerous to mankind — The Bear robbed of her whelps 
— Illustrative passages — Its mode of fighting — Various references to the Bear, 
from the time of Samuel to that of St. John. 


Whatever doubt may exist as to tlio precise identity of 
various animals mentioned in the Scriptures, there is none what- 
ever as to the creature which is frequently alluded to under the 
name of Bear. 



The Hebrew word is Dob, and it is a remarkable fact that the 
name of this animal in the Arabic language is almost identical 
with the Hebrew term, namely, J)trbh. The peculiar species of 
Bear which inhabits Palestine is the Syrian Bear ( Ur ms 
Isabel I in ns), and, though it has been variously described by 
different eye-witnesses, there is no doubt that the same species 
was seen by them all. As is the ease with many animals, the 
Syrian Bear changes its colour as it grows older. When a cub, it is 
of a darkish brown, which becomes a light brown as it approaches 
maturity. But, when it lias attained ils full growth, it becomes 
cream-coloured, and each succeeding year seems to lighten its 
coat, so that a very old Bear is nearly as white as its relative of 
the Arctic regions. Travellers, therefore, who have met the 
younger specimens, have described them as brown in hue, while 
those who have seen more .aged individuals have stated that, 
the colour of the Syrian Bear is white. 

Owing to the destruction of forests, the Bear, which is essentially 
a lover of the woods, lias decreased considerably in number. Yet, 
even at the present time, specimens may be seen by the watchful 
traveller, mostly about the range of Lebanon, but sometimes at 
a considerable distance from that locality. Mr. Tristram, for 
exam] de, saw it close to the Lake of Gennesarct. “ We never 
met with so many wild animals as on one of those, days. First, 
of all, a wild boar got out of some scrub close to us, as we wen* 
ascending the valley. Then a deer was started below, ran up 
the cliff, and wound along the ledge, passing close to us. Then 
a large ichneumon almost crossed my feet and ran into a cleft ; 
and, while endeavouring to trace him, I was amazed to see a 
brown Syrian Bear clumsily but rapidly clamber down the 
rocks and cross the ravine. He was, however, far too cautious 
to get within hailing distance of any of the riflemen.” 

The same author mentions that some of the chief strongholds 
of this Bear are certain clefts in the face of a precipitous chasm 
through which the river Leontes Hows. This river runs into the 
sea a few miles northward of Tyre, and assists in carrying off the 
melted snows from the Lebanon range of mountains. His 
description is so picturesque, that it must be given in his own 
words. “ The channel, though a thousand feet deep, was so 
narrow that the opposite ridge was within gunshot, looking 
down the giddy abyss, we could see the cliff* on our side partially 
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covered with myrtle, buy, and caper hanging from the fissures, 
while the opposite side was perforated with many shallow caves, 
the inaccessible eyries of vultures, eagles, and lanner falcons, which 
were sailing in multitudes around. The lower part had many 
ledges clad with shrubs, the strongholds of the Syrian Hear, 
though inaccessible even to goats. Far beneath dashed the 
milk-white river, a silver line in a ruby setting of oleanders, 
roaring doubtless fiercely, but too distant to be heard at the 
height on which we stood. This deft of the Leontes was the only 
true Alpine scenery we had met with in Palestine, and in any 
country, and amidst any mountains, it would attract admi- 
ral ion.” 

On those elevated spots the Bear loves to dwell, and throughout 
the summer-time generally remains in such localities. For the 
Bear is one of the omnivorous animals, and is able to feed on 
vegetable as well as animal substances, preferring the former 
when they can be found. There is nothing that a Bear likes better 
than strawberries and similar fruits, among which it will revel 
throughout the whole fruit season, daintily picking the ripest 
berries, and becoming wonderfully fat by the constant banquet. 
Sometimes, when the fruits fail, it makes incursions among the 
cultivated grounds, and is noted for the ravages which it makes 
among a sort of vetch which is much grown in the Holy Land. 

But during the colder months of the year the Bear changes 
its diet, and becomes carnivorous. Sometimes it contents itself 
with the various wild animals which it can secure, but some- 
times it descends to the lower plains, and seizes upon the goats 
and sheep in their pastures. This habit is referred to by David, 
in his well-known speech to Saul, when the king was trying to 
dissuade him from matching himself against the gigantic 
Philistine. “ And Saul said to David, Thou art not able to go 
against this Philistine to fight with him : for thou art but a 

youth, and he a man of war from his youth Thy servant 

kept his father’s sheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and 
took a lamb out of the Hock : and I went out after him, and 
smote him, and delivered it out of his hand ; and when lie arose 
against me, I caught him by the beard, and smote him, and slew 
him. Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear: and tin's 
uncircumcised Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath 
defied the armies of the living God.” — 1 Sam. xvii. — 3G. 
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Though not generally apt to attack mankind, it will (lo ,so it 
first attacked, and then becomes a most dangerous enemy. See, 
for example, that most graphic passage in the book of the 
prophet Amos, whose business as a herdsman must have made 
him conversant with the habits, not only of the Hocks and herds 
which he kept, but of the wild beasts which might, devour 
them: — “Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! to 
what end is it for you ? the day of the Lord is darkness, and 
not light. As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him; or went into a house, and leaned his hand on the wall, 
and a serpent bit him.” (v. 1!).) 

Another reference to the dangerous character of the Bear is 
made in 2 Kings ii. 28, 24, in which is recorded that two she- 
bears came out of the wood near Bethel, and killed forty-two of 
the children that mocked at Elislm. 

As the Bear is not swift of foot, but rather clumsy in its 
movements, it cannot hope to take the nimbler animals in open 
chase. It prefers to lie in wait for them in the bushes, and to 
strike them down with a sudden blow of its paw, a terrible 
weapon, which it can wield as effectively as the lion uses its 
claws. An allusion to this habit is made in the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah (iii. 10), “lie was unto me as a hear lying in wait, 
and as a lion in secret places.” 

Harmless to man as it generally is. there are occasions on 
which it becomes a terrible and relentless foe, not seeking to 
avoid his presence, but even searching for him, and attacking 
him as soon as seen. In the proper season of the year, limiters, 
or those who are travelling through those parts of the country 
infested by the Bear, will sometimes find the cubs, generally 
two in number, their mother having left them in the den while 
she has gone to search for food. Although they would not 
venture to take the initiative in an attack upon either of the 
parents, they are glad of an opportunity which enables them to 
destroy one or two Bears without danger to themselves. The 
young Bears are easily killed or carried off, because at a very 
early age they are as confident as they are weak, and do not try 
to escape when they see the hunters approaching. 

The only danger lies in the possibility that their deed may 
lie discovered by the mother before they can escape from the 
locality, and, if she should happen to return while the robbers 
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are still iu the neighbourhood, a severe conflict is sure to follow. 
At any time an angry Bear is a terrible antagonist, especially if 
it be wounded with sutticient severity to cause pain, and not 
severely enough to cripple its movements. But, when to this 
easily-roused ferocity is added the fury of maternal feelings, it 
may be imagined that the hunters have good reason to fear its 
attack. 

To all animals that rear their young is given a sublime and 
almost supernatural courage in defending their offspring, and 
from the lioness, that charges a host of armed men when her 
cubs are in danger, to the hen, which defies the soaring kite or 
prowling fox, or to the spider, that will give up her life rather 
than abandon her yet unhatched brood, the same self-sacrificing 
spirit actuates them all. Most terrible therefore is the wrath 
of a creature which possesses, as is the case of the Bear, the 
strongest maternal affections, added to great size, tremendous 
weapons, and gigantic strength. That the sight of a Bear 
bereaved of her young was well known to both writers and 
contemporary readers of the Old Testament, is evident from 
the fact that it is mentioned by several writers, and always 
as a familiar illustration of furious anger. See for example 
2 Sam. xvii. 8, when Ilushai is dissuading Absalom from fol- 
lowing the cautious counsel of Ahithophel, “For thou knowest 
thy father and his men, that they he mighty men of war, and 
they he chafed in their minds as a bear robbed of her whelps 
in the field.” Solomon also, in the Proverbs (xvii. 12), uses 
the same image, “Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 
rather than a fool in his folly.” 

When the Bear fights, it delivers rapid strokes with its armed 
paw r , tearing and rending away everything that it strikes. A 
blow from a bear’s paw has been several times known to strip 
the entire skin, together with the hair, from a man’s head, and, 
when fighting with dogs, to tear its enemies open as if each 
claw w r crc a chisel. This mode of fighting is clearly alluded to 
by the prophet Hosea, who seems, from the graphic force of his 
sentences, to have been an actual spectator of some such combat, 
“ I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, and 
will rend the caul of their heart ” (Hos. xiii. 8). 

That the Bear was a well-known animal both in the earlier 
and later times of the Scripture is also evident from the fact 
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that it was twice used as a symbol exhibited to a seer in a 
vision. The first of these passages occurs in the book of 
Daniel (vii. f>), when the prophet is describing the wonderful 
vision of the four beasts : — “ And behold another beast, a second, 
like to a bear, and it raised up itself on one side, and it had 
three ribs in the mouth of it, between the teeth of it, and they 
said thus unto it. Arise, devour much flesh.” The second 
allusion occurs in the Revelation, the seven-headed and ten- 
crowned beast having a form like that of a leopard, but feet 
like those of a Bear. 


THE HEDGEHOG, OR BITTERN. 


Various readings of the word Kipp6d — The Jewish Bible and its object. -The 
Syrian Hedgehog ami its appearance —Its fondness for dry spots — The prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and Zephauiah, and their hearing oil the subject— The Porcupine 
supposed to be the Kipjxxl — The Hedgehog ami Porcupine called hv the same 
name in Greek and Arabic — Habits of the Porcupine — Its quills, and the 
manner of their shedding. 

In our Authorized Bible, there arc one or two passages where 
the Hebrew word Kippod is translated as Bittkrn. For example, 
there is Isaiah xiv. 22, 22, “ J will cut off from Babylon the 
name, and remnant, and son and nephew, saith the Lord. I 
will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water, and I will sweep it with the bosom of destruction, saith 
the D>rd of hosts.” 

Then there is another passage of the same prophet 
(xxxiv. 11), “ But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess 
it (i.e. Idumea), the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it.” 
The last mention of this creature occurs in Zephauiah ii. 14, 
"And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her ( [i.c . Nineveh), 
all the beasts of the nations : both the bittern and the cormorant 
shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their voice shall sing in 
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the windows ; desolation shall be in the thresholds ; for he shall 
uncover the cedar- work.” 

Now, in the "Jewish School and Family Bible,” a new literal 
translation by Dr. A. Benisch, under the superintendence of 
the Chief Rabbi, the word Kippod is translated, not as Bittern, 
but Hedgehog. As I shall have to refer to this translation 
repeatedly in the course of the present work, I will give a few 
remarks made bv the translator in the preface. 



NY HI AN HKniiKlIOii. 

“ JVHivm «»?»/ Imhjrhofi shall /kwm-jm it."— Isa. xwiv. 11 (.Towisli liililo). 


After jireinising that both Christian and Jew agree in con- 
sidering the Old Testament as emanating from God, and 
reverencing it as such, he proceeds to say that the former, as 
holding himself absolved from the ceremonial law of the 
Mosaic dispensation, has not the interest in the exact significa- 
tion of every letter of the law which necessarily attaches itself 
to the Jew, who considers himself bound by that law, although 
some ceremonies, “ by their special reference to the Temple in 
Jerusalem and the actual existence of Israel in the Holy Land, 

, are at present not practicable.” 
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He then observes that the translators of the authorized 
Anglican version, whose many excellences he fully admits, 
could not he considered as free agents, as they were hound by 
the positive injunctions of their monarch, as well as hy the less 
obvious, but more powerful influence of Christian authorities, 
to alter the original translation as little as possible, and to keep 
the ecclesiastical words, detaining, therefore, the renderings of 
the Anglican translation whenever it can he done 'without in- 
fringing upon absolute accuracy, the translator has marked with 
great care various passages where lie has felt himself obliged to 
give a different Tendering to the Hebrew. Whenever words, 
especially such as are evidently the names of animals, cannot 
he rendered with any amount of probability, they have not been 
translated at all, and to those about which there are good 
grounds of doubt a distinctive mark is allixed. 

Now to the word Hedgehog, by which the Hebrew Kippod 
i3 rendered, no such marking is attached in either of the three 
quoted passages, and it is evident therefore that the rendering is 
satisfactory to the highest authorities on the Hebrew language. 
And we have the greater assurance of this accuracy, because, in 
the mere translation of the name of an animal, no doctrinal 
point is involved, and so there can he no temptation to the 
translator to he earned away by preconceived ideas, and to give 
to the word that rendering which may tend to establish his 
peculiar doctrinal ideas. 

The Septuagint also translates Kippod as (erhinvx) 

i.e. the Hedgehog, and this rendering is advocated hy the 
eminent scholar Gcsenius, who considers it to he formed from 
the Hebrew word kapcd> i.e. contracted ; reference being of 
course made to the Hedgehogs habit of rolling itself up when 
alarmed, and presenting only an array of bristles to the enemy. 
This derivation of the word is certainly more convincing than a 
suggestion which has boon made, that the Hebrew Kippod may 
signify the Hedgehog, because it resembles the Arabic name of 
the same animal, viz. Kunfod. 

As therefore the word Kippod is translated as Hedgehog in 
the Septuagint and Jewish Bible, and as Bittern in the authorized 
version, we very naturally ask ourselves whether either or both 
of these animals inhabit Palestine and the neighbouring countries. 
We find that both are plentiful even at the present day, and 
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that more than one species of Hedgehog and Bittern are known 
in the Holy Land. About the Bittern we shall treat in good 
time, and will now take up the rendering of Hedgehog. 

There are at least two species of Hedgehog known in Pales- 
tine, that of the north being identical with our own well-known 
animal ( Erinavcus Jiuropmns), and the other being a distinct 
species ( JUnnacem Hyriacus). The latter animal is the species 
. which lias been chosen for illustration. It is smaller than its 
northern relative, lighten* in colour, and, as maybe seen from the 
illustration, is rather different in general aspect. 

Its habits are identical with those of the European Hedgehog. 
Like that animal it is carnivorous, feeding on worms, snails, 
frogs, lizards, snakes, and similar creatures, and occasionally 
devouring the eggs and young of birds that make their nest on 
the ground. 

Small as is the Hedgehog, it can devour all such animals with 
perfect ease, its jaws and teeth being much stronger than might 
he anticipated from the size of their owner. 

One or two objections that have been made to the translation 
of the Kippod as Hedgehog must be mentioned, so that the 
reader may see what is said on both sides in dubious cases. 
One objection is, that the Kippod is (in Isaiah xiv. 2:1) men- 
tioned in connexion with pools of water, and that, as the 
Hedgehog prefers dry places to wet, whereas the Bittern is 
essentially a marsh-dweller, the latter rendering of the word is 
preferable to the former. Again, as the Kippod is said by 
Zephaniali to “lodge in the upper lintels” and its “voice to 
sing in the windows,” it must be a bird, and not. a quadruped. 
We will examine these passages separately, and see how they 
bear upon the subject. As to Zephaniali ii. 13, the Jewish Bible 
treats the passage as follows : — “ And he will stretch out his hand 
against the north, and destroy Assyria ; and will make Nineveh 
a desolation, and arid like the desert. And droves shall crouch 
in the midst of her, all the animals of nations : both pelican and 
hedgehog (Kippod) shall lodge nightly in the knobs of it, a voice 
shall sing in the windows ; drought shall be in the thresholds, for 
he shall uncover the cedar-work.” 

Now the reader will see that, so far from the notion of* 
marsli-land being connected with the Kippod, the whole imagery 
of the prophecy turns upon the opposite characteristics of deso - 
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lation, aridity, and drought. The same imagery is used in Isaiah 
xxxiv. 7 — 12, which the Jewish Bible reads as follows, “ For it 
is the day of the vengeance of the Eternal, and the year of re- 
compenses for the quarrel of Zion. And the brooks thereof 
shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, 
and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not 
go out night nor day ; the smoke of it shall go up for ever ; from 
generation to generation it shall lie waste; none shall pass 
through it for ever and ever. Pelican and hedgehog (Kipped) 
shall possess it ; owls also and ravens shall dwell in it ; and he 
shall stretch over it the line of desolation, suid the stones of 
emptiness.” And to the end of the chapter the same idea of 
drought, desolation, and solitude is carried out. 

Thus, even putting the question in the simplest manner, we 
have two long passages which directly connect the Kippod with 
drought, aridity, and desolation, in opposition to one in which 
the Kippod and “ pools of water ” are mentioned in proximity to 
each other. Now the fact is, that the sites of Nineveh and 
Babylon fulfil both prophecies, being both dry and marshy — 
dry away from the river, and marshy among the reed-swamps 
that now exist on its banks. 

So much for the question of locality. 

As to the second objection, namely, that the Kippod was to 
lodge in the upper lintels, and therefore must be a bird, and not 
a quadruped, it is sufficient to say that the allusion is evidently 
made to ruins that are thrown down, and not to buildings that 
are standing upright. 

As to the words, “their voices shall sing in the windows,” the 
reader may see, on reference to the English Bible, that the word 
“ their” is printed in italics, showing that it does not exist in the 
original, and has been supplied by the translator. Taking the. 
passage as it really stands, “ Both the cormorant and the bittern 
(Kippod) shall lodge in the upper lintels of it ; a voice shall sing 
in the windows,” it is evident that the voice or sound which 
sings in the windows docs not necessarily refer to the cormorant 
and Bittern at all. Dr. Harris remarks that “the phrase is 
elliptical, and implies ‘ the voice of birds.’ ” 
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THE PORCUPINE. 


Presumed identity of the Kipp6d with the Porcupine — The samS Greek name 
applied to tho Porcupine and Hedgehog — Habits of the Porcupine — the 
common Porcupine found plentifully in Palestine. 

Although , like the hedgehog, the Porcupine is not mentioned 
by name in the Scriptures, many commentators think that the 
word Kippod signifies both the hedgehog and Porcupine. 

That the two animals should be thought to be merely two 
varieties of one species is not astonishing, when we remember 
the character of the people among whom the Porcupine lives- 
Not having the least idea of scientific geology, they look only to 
the most conspicuous characteristics, and because the Porcupine 
and hedgehog are both covered with an armature of quills, and 
the quills are far more conspicuous than the teeth, the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine naturally class the t wo animals together. In 
reality, they belong to two very different orders, the hedgehog 
being classed with the shrew-mice and moles, while the Porcu- 
pine is a rodent animal, and is classed with the rats, rabbits, 
beavers, marmots, and other rodents. 

At the present day the inhabitants of the Holy Land believe 
the Porcupine to be only a large species of hedgehog, and the 
same name is applied to both animals. Such is the case even in 
the Greek language, the word Hystrix (uo-rpiyg or v<rOpt,jj) being 
employed indifferently in either sense. 

Its food is different from that of the hedgehog, for w T hereas 
the hedgehog lives entirely on animal food, as has been already 
mentioned, the Porcupine is as exclusively a vegetable eater, 
feeding chiefly on roots and bark. 

. It is quite as common in Palestine as the hedgehog, a fact 
which increases the probability that the two animals may have 
been mentioned under a common title. Being a nocturnal 
animal, it retires during the day-time to some crevice in a rock or 
burrow in th6 ground, and there lies sleeping until the sunset 
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awakens it and calls it to action. And as the hedgehog is also 
a nocturnal animal, the similarity of habit serves to strengthen 
the mutual resemblance. 

The Porcupine is peculiarly fitted for living in dry and un- 
watered spots, as, like many other animals, of which our 
common rabbit is a familiar example, it can exist without 
water, obtaining the needful moisture from the succulent roots 
on which it feeds. 

The sharply pointed quills with which its body is covered are 
solid, and strengthened in a most beautiful manner by internal 
ribs, that run longitudinally along its length, exactly like those 
of the hollow iron masts, which arc now coming so much into 
use. As they are, in fact, greatly developed hairs, they are con- 
tinually shod and replaced, and when they arc about to fall are 
so loosely attached that they fall off if pulled slightly, or even if 
the animal shakes itself. Consequently the shed quills that lie 
about the localities inhabited by the Porcupine indicate its 
whereabouts, and so plentiful are these quills in some places, 
that quite a bundle can be collected in a short time. 

There are many species of Porcupines which inhabit different 
parts of the world, but that which lias been mentioned is the 
common Porcupine of Europe, Asia, and Africa ( IlystrU 
crist nt n). 


THE MOLE. 

The two Hebrew words wliirli are. translated as Mole — Obscurity of the former 
name — A parallel ease in our own language — The second, name -The Moles 
and the Hats, why associated together — The real Mole of Scripture, its diilerent 
names, and its place in zoology — Description of the Mole-rat and its general 
habits— Curious superstition — Discovery of the sj»ecies by Mr. Tristram — 
Scripture and science — How the Mole-rat finds its food — Distinction between 
the Mole and the present animal. 

Tiieke are two words which are translated as Mole in our 
authorized version of the .Bible. One of them is so obscure that 
there seems no possibility of deciding the creature that is repre- 
sented by it. We cannot even tell to what class of the animal 
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kingdom it refers, because in more than one place it is mentioned 
as one of the unclean birds that might not be eaten (translated 
as swan in our version), whereas, in another place, it is enume- 
rated among the unclean creeping things. 

We may conjecture that the same word might be used to 
designate two distinct animals, though we have no clue to their 
identification. It is rather a strange coincidence, in corroboration 
of this theory, that our word Mole signifies three distinct ob- 
jects — firstly, an animal ; secondly, a cutaneous growth ; and 
thirdly, a bank of earth. Now, supposing English to be a dead 
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language, like the Hebrew, it may well be imagined that a trans- 
lator of an English book would feel extremely perplexed when 
he saw the word Mole used in such widely different senses. 

The best Hebraists can do no more than offer a conjecture 
founded on the structure of the word Tinshemcth , which is 
thought by some to be the chameleon. Some think that it 
is the Mole, some the ibis, some the salamander, while others 
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consider it to be the centipede ; and in neither case have any 
decisive arguments been adduced. 

We will therefore leave the former of these two names, and 
proceed to the second. Chcphor-peroth. 

This word occurs in that passage of Isaiah which lias already 
been quoted when treating of the hat. “ In that day a man shall 
cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, which they made 
each one to himself to worship, to the moles and to the bats ; to 
go into the clefts of the rocks and into the tops of the ragged 
rocks, for fear of the Lord and for the glory of his majesty, when 
he ariseth to shake terribly the earth.” 

It is highly probable that the animal in question is the Mole 
of Palestine, which is not the same as our European species, but 
is much larger in size, and belongs to a different order of mam- 
malia. The true Mole is 011c of the insectivorous and carnivorous 
animals, and is allied to the shrews and the hedgehogs ; whereas 
the Mole of Palestine (Spalnx typhlus) is one of the rodents, 
and allied to the rabbits, mice, marmots, and jerboas. A better 
term for it is the Mole-rat, by which name it is familiar to 
zoologists. It is also known 1 >}' the names of Slopez and 
Nenni. 

In length it is about eight inches, and its colour is a pale slate. 
As is the case with the true Moles, the eyes are of very minute 
dimensions, and are not visible through the thick soft fur with 
which the whole head and body are covered. Neither arc there 
any visible external ears, although the ear is really very large, 
and extremely sensitive to sound. This apparent privation of 
both ears and eyes gives to the animal a most singular and 
featureless appearance, its head being hardly recognisable as such 
but for the mouth, and the enormous projecting teeth, which not 
only look formidable, but really are so. There is a curious 
superstition in the Ukraine, that if a man will dare to grasp a 
Mole-rat in his bare hand, allow it to bite him, and then squeeze 
it to death, the hand that did the deed will ever afterwards 
possess the virtue of healing goitre or scrofula. 

This animal is spread over a very large tract of country, and 
is very common in Palestine. Mr. Tristram gives an interesting 
account of its discovery. “ We had long tried in vain to capture 
the Mole of Palestine. Its mines and its mounds we had seen 
everywhere, and reproached ourselves with having omitted the 
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mole-trap among the items of our outfit. From the size of the 
mounds and the shallowness of the subterranean passages, we 
felt satisfied it could not be the European species, and our hopes 
of solving tlie question were raised when we found that one of 
them had taken up its quarters close to our camp. After several 
vain attempts to trap it, an Arab one night brought a live Mole 
in ajar to the tent. It was no Mole properly so called, but the 
Mole-rat, which takes its place throughout Western Asia. The 
man, having observed our anxiety to possess a specimen, refused 
to part with it for less than a hundred piastres, and scornfully 
rejected the twenty piastres I offered. Ultimately, Dr. Chaplin 
purchased it for five piastres after our departure, and I kept it 
alive for some time in a box, feeding it on sliced onions.” 

The same gentleman afterwards caught many of the Mole-rats, 
and kept them in earthen vessels, as they soon gnawed their 
way through wood. They fed chiefly on bulbs, but also ate 
sopped bread. Like many other animals, they reposed during 
the day, and were active throughout the night. 

The author then proceeds to remark on the peculiarly appro- 
priate character of the prophecy that the idols should be cast 
to the Moles and the bats. Had the European Mole been the 
animal to which reference was made, there would have been 
comparatively little significance in tlie connexion of the two 
names, because, although both animals are lovers of darkness, 
they do not inhabit similar localities. But the Mole-rat is loud 
of frequenting deserted ruins and burial-places, so that the 
Moles and the bats are really companions, and as such are asso- 
ciated together in the sacred narrative. Hero, as in many other 
instances, wc find that closer study of the Scriptures united to 
more extended knowledge are by no means the enemies of 
religion, as some well-meaning, but narrow-minded persons 
think. On the contrary, the Scriptures were never so well 
understood, and tlieir truth and force so well recognised, as at 
the present day ; and science has proved to be, not the destroyer 
of the Bible, but its interpreter. We shall soon cease to hear of 
“Science versus the Bible,” and shall substitute “Science and 
the Bible versus Ignorance and Prejudice." 

The Mole-rat needs not to dig such deep tunnels as the true 
Moles, because its food does not lie so deep. The Moles live 
chiefly upon earthworms, and are obliged to procure them in tlie 
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varying depths to which they burrow. But the Mole-rat lives 
mostly upon roots, preferring those of a bulbous nature. Now 
bulbous roots are, as a rule, situated near the surface of the 
ground, and, therefore, any animal which feeds upon them 
must lie careful not to burrow too deeply, lest it should pass 
beneath them. The shallowness of the burrows is thus accounted 
for. Gardens are often damaged by this animal, the root-crops, 
such as carrots and onions, affording plenty of food without 
needing much exertion. 

The Mole-rat does not keep itself quite so jealously secluded as 
does our common Mole, but occasionally will come out of the 
burrow and lie on the ground, enjoying the warm sunshine. Still 
it. is not easily to be approached ; for though its eyes are almost 
useless, the ears arc so sharp, and the animal is so wary, that at. 
the sound of a footstep it instantly seeks the protection of its 
burrow, where it may bid defiance to its foes. 

How it obtains its food is a mystery. There seems to be 
absolutely no method of guiding itself to the precise spot where 
a bulb may be growing. It is not difficult to conjecture the 
method by which the Mole discovers its prey. Its sensitive ears 
may direct it to the spot where a worm is driving its way 
through the earth, and should it come upon its prey, the very 
touch of the worm, writhing in terror at the approach of its 
enemy, would be sufficient to act as a guide. I have kept 
several Moles, and always noticed that, though they would pass 
close to a worm without seeming to detect its presence, either 
by sight or scent, at the slightest touch they would spring 
round, dart on the worm, and in a moment seize it between their 
jaws. But with the Mole-rat the case is different. The root can 
utter no. sound, and can make no movement, nor is it likely that 
the odour of the bulb should penetrate through the earth to a 
very great distance. 
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THE MOUSE. 


( ’onjertmvs as to the right translation of the Hebrew word Akbar— Signification 
of the word -The Mice which marred the land — Miracles, and their economy 
of power —The Field-mouse Its destructive habits and prolific nature — The 
insidious nature of its attacks, and its power of escaping observation — The 
Hamster, and its habits— Its custom of storing up provisions for the winter 
— Its fertility and unsociable nature — The Jerboa, its activity and destructive- 
ness Jerboas and Hamsters eaten by Arabs and Syrians — Various species of 
Dormice ami Sand- rats. 


That the Mouse mentioned in the Old Testament was some 
species of rodent animal is tolerably clear, though it is impos- 
sible to state any particular species as being signified by the 
Hebrew word Ah bar. The probable derivation of this name is 
from two words which signify “ destruction of corn,” and it is 
therefore evident that allusion is made to some animal which 
devours the produce of the fields, and which exists in sufficient 
numbers to make its voracity formidable. 

Some commentators on the Old Testament translate the 
word Akbar as jerboa. Now, although the jerboa is common in 
Syria, it is not nearly so plentiful as other rodent aniiyals, and 
would scarcely be selected as the means by which a terrible 
disaster is made to befall a whole country. The student of 
Scripture is well aware that, in those exceptional occurrences 
which are called miracles, a needless development of the 
wonder-working power is never employed. We are not to sup- 
pose, for example, that the clouds of locusts that devoured the 
harvests of the Egyptians were created for this express purpose, 
but that their already existing hosts were concentrated upon a 
limited area, instead of being spread over a large surface. Nor 
need we fancy that the frogs which rendered their habitations 
unclean, and contaminated their food, were brought into exist- 
ence simply to inflict a severe punishment on the fastidious and 
superstitious Egyptians. 
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Of course, had such an exercise of creative power been needed, 
it would have been used, but we can all see that a needless 
miracle is never worked. Ho who would not suffer even a 
crumb of the miraculously multiplied bread to be wasted, is not 
likely to waste that power by which the miracle was wrought. 

If we refer to the early history of the Israelitish nation, as 
told in 1 Sam. iv. — vi., we shall find that the Israelites made an 
unwarrantable use of the ark, by taking it into battle, and that 
it was captured and carried olf into the country of the Philistines. 
Then various signs were sent to warn the captors to send the 
ark back to its rightful possessors. Dagon, the great fish-god, 
was prostrated before it, painful diseases attacked them, so that 
many died, and scarcely any seem to have escaped, while their 
harvests were ravaged by numbers of “mice that marred the 
land” 

The question is now simple enough. If the ordinary transla- 
tion is accepted, and the word Akbar rendered as Mouse, would 
the necessary conditions be fulfilled, i.c. would the creature be 
destructive, and would it exist in very great numbers ? Now 
we shall find that both these conditions are fulfilled by the 
common Field-mouse (Arvicola ormli *). 

This little creature is, in proportion to its size, one of the most 
destructive animals in the world. Let its numbers be increased 
from any cause whatever, and it will most effectually “ mar 
the land.” It will devour every cereal that is sown, and kill 
almost any sapling that is planted. It does not even wait for 
the corn to spring up, but will burrow beneath the surface, and 
dig out the seed before it has had time to sprout. In the early 
part of the year, it will eat the green blade as soon as it springs 
out of the ground, and is an adept at climbing the stalks of corn, 
and plundering the ripe ears in the autumn. 

When stacked or laid up in barns, the harvest is by no means 
safe, for the Mice will penetrate into any ordinary barn, and find 
their way into any carelessly-built stack, from which they can 
scarcely be ejected. The rat itself is not so dire a foe to the 
farmer, as the less obtrusive, but equally mischievous Field- 
mouse. The ferret will drive the rats out of their holes, and if 
they have taken possession of a wheat-stack they can be ejected 
by depriving them of access to water. But the burrows of the 
Field-mouse are so small that a ferret cannot make its way 
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through thorn, and tho nightly dew that falls on the stack affords 
an ample supply of water. 

When the Field-mouse is deprived of the food which it loves 
best, it finds a subsistence among the trees. Whenever mice can 
discover a newly-planted sapling, they hold great revel upon it, 
eating away tho tender young bark as high as they can reach, 
and consequently destroying the tree as effectually as if it were 
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cut down. Even when the young trees fail them, and no tender 
bark is to be had, the Field-mice can still exert their destructive 
powers. They will then betake themselves to the earth, burrow 
beneath its surface, and devour the young rootlets of the forest 
trees. All botanists know' that a healthy tree is continually 
pushing forward fresh roots below’ the ground, in order to gain 
sufficient nourishment to supply the increasing growth above. 
If, therefore, these young roots are destroyed, the least harm 
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that can happen to the tree is that its further growth is arrested ; 
while, in many cases, the tree, which cannot repair the injuries 
it has received, droops gradually, and finally dies. Even in this 
country, the Field-mouse has proved itself a terrible enemy to 
the agriculturist, and lias devastated considerable tracts of land. 

So much for the destructive powers of the Field-mouse, and 
the next point to be considered is its abundance. 

Nearly all the rats and mice are singularly prolific animals, 
producing a considerable number at a brood, ami having several 
broods in a season. The Field-mouse is by no means an excep- 
tion to the general rule, but produces as many young in a season 
as any of the Mice. 

Not only is it formidable from its numbers, but from the in- 
sidious nature of its attacks. Any one can see a rabbit, a hare, 
or even a rat ; but to see a Field-mouse is not easy, even when the 
little creatures are present in thousands. A Field-mouse never 
shows itself except from necessity, its instinct teaching it to 
escape the observation of its many furred and feathered enemies. 
Short-legged and soft-furred , it threads its noiseless way among 
the herbage with such gentle suppleness that, scarcely a grass- 
blade is stirred, while, if it should be forced to pass over a spot 
of bare ground, the rod-brown hue of its fur prevents it from 
being detected by an inexperienced eye. Generally the Field- 
mouse is safe from human foes, and has only to dread the 
piercing eye and swift wings of the hawk, or the silent flight 
and sharp talons of the owl. 

Although there can be no doubt that the Field-mouse is one 
of the animals to which the name of Akbar is given, it is pro- 
bable that many species were grouped under this one name. 
Small rodents of various kinds are very plentiful in Palestine, 
and there are several species closely allied to the Field-mouse 
itself. 

Among them is the Hamster (Crirctus fnmmtnrivs ), so 
widely known for the ravages which it makes among the crops. 
This terribly destructive animal not only steals the crops for 
immediate subsistence, hut lays up a large stock of provisions 
for tin; winter, seeming to he, actuated by a sort of miserly 
passion for collecting and storing away. There seems to he no 
bounds to the quantity of food which a Hamster will carry 
into its subterranean store-house, from seventy to one hundred 
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pounds* weight being sometimes taken out of the burrow of a 
single animal. The fact of the existence of these large stores 
shows that the animal must need them, and accordingly we find 
that the Hamster is only a partial hibernator, as it is awakes 
during a considerable portion of the winter months, and is con- 
sequently obliged to live on the stores which it has collected. 

It is an exceedingly prolific animal, each pair producing on an 
average twenty-five young in the course of a year. The families 
are unsociable, and, as soon as they are strong enough to feed 
themselves, the young Hamsters leave their home, and make 
separate burrows for themselves. Thus we see that the Hamster, 
as well as the Field-mouse, fulfils the conditions which are 
needed in order to class it under the general title of Akbar. 

I have already stated that some translators of the Bible use 
the word Jerboa as a rendering of the Hebrew Akbar. As the 
Jerboa certainly is found in Palestine, there is some foundation 
for this idea, and we may safely conjecture that it also is one ot 
the smaller rodents which are grouped together under the appel- 
lation of Arouse. 

The Common Jerboa ( Dipus Aigyptiacm) is plentiful in Pales- 
tine, and several other species inhabit the same country, known 
at once by their long and slender legs, which give them so 
curious a resemblance to the kangaroos of Australia. The Jerboas 
pass over the ground with astonishing rapidity. Instead of 
creeping stealthily among the grass-blades, like the sliort-1 imbed 
field-mouse, the Jerboa flies along with a succession of wonderful 
leaps, darting here and there with such rapidity that the eye can 
scarcely follow its wayward movements. When quiet and undis- 
turbed, it hops .along gently enough, but as soon as it takes 
alarm, it darts oif in its peculiar manner, which is to the ordi- 
nary walk of quadrupeds what the devious course of a frightened 
snipe is to the steady flight of birds in general. 

It prefers hot and dry situations, its feet being defended by a 
thick coating of stiff hairs, which serve the double purpose of 
protecting it from the heat, and giving it a firm hold on the 
ground. It is rather a destructive animal, its sharp and powerful 
teetli enabling it to bite its way through obstacles which would 
effectually stop an ordinary Mouse. That the Jerboa may be 
one of the Akbarim is rendered likely by the prohibition in 
Lev. xi. 29, forbidding the Mouse to be eaten. It would be 
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scarcely probable that such a command need have been issued 
against eating the common Mouse, whereas the Jerboa, a much 
larger and palatable animal, is always eaten by the Arabs. The 
Hamster is at the present day eaten in Northern Syria. 

Beside tlfese creatures there arc the Dormice, several species 
of which animal inhabit Palestine at the present day. There are 
also the Sand-rats, one species of which is larger than our ordi- 
nary rats. The Sand-rats live more in the deserts than the 
cultivated lands, making their burrows at the foot of hills, and 
among the roots of hushes. 


THE HARE. 


The prohibitions of the Mosnir law — The chewing of the end, and division of the 
hoof — Identity of the Hare of Scripture — Rumination described The Hare 
a rodent and not a ruminant— Cowper and his flams— Structure of file rodent 
tooth— The Mosaic law aceom moil n ted to its recipients —The Hares of Palestine 
and their habits. 


Among the many provisions of the Mosaic law are several which 
refer to the diet of the Israelites, and which prohibit certain 
kinds of food. Special stress is laid upon the flesh of animals, 
and the list of those which may be lawfully eaten is a singularly 
restricted one, all being excluded except those which “ divide the 
hoof and chew the cud." And, lest there should be any mistake* 
about the matter, examples arc given both of those animals 
which may and those which may not be eaten. f 

The ox, slieep, goat, and antelopes generally arc permitted as 
lawful food, because they fulfil both conditions ; whereas there is 
a special prohibition of the swine, because it divides the hoof 
but does not chew the cud, and of the camel, coney, and hare 
because they chew the curl, but do not divide the hoof. Our 
business at present is with the last of these animals. 

Considerable discussion has been raised concerning this 
animal, because, as is well known to naturalists, the Hare is not 
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one of tlie ruminant animals, but belongs to the same order as 
the rat, rabbit, beaver, ami other rodents. Neither its teeth nor 
its stomach arc constructed for the purpose of enabling it to 
ruminate, i.e. to return into the mouth the partially-digested 
food, and then to masticate it afresh ; and therefore it has been 
thought that either there is some mistake in thq, sacred narrative, 
or that the Hebrew word has been mistranslated. 



Tin: HYMAN* HARK. 

“ Xci'trthihss, these ye shall not rat of tie m that chev the cu<l. or of them that tlicale the vluvtn 
. hoof; as the cut ml, ami the hare, amt the corny." 


Taking the latter point first, as being the simplest of the two, 
we find that the Hebrew word which is rendered as Hare is 
Arncbetli, and that it is rendered in the Septuagint as Dasvpus, 
or the Hare, — a rendering which the Jewish Bible adopts. 
That the Arnebetli is really the Hare may also be conjectured 
from the fact that the Arabic name for that animal is Arneb. 
In consequence of the rather wide sense to which the Greek 
word Dasypus (i.e. hairy-foot) is used, some commentators have 
suggested that the rabbit may have been included in the same 
title. This, however, is not at all likely, inasmuch as the Hare 
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is very plentiful in Palestine, and the rabbit is believed licit to 
be. indigenous to that part of the world. And, even if the two 
animals lmd been classed under the same title, the physiological 
difficulty would not be removed. 

Before proceeding further, it will be as well to give a brief 
description of tip; curious act called rumination, or “chewing 
the cud.” 

There are certain animals, such as the oxen, antelopes, deer, 
sheep, goats, camels, &e. which have teeth unfitted for the rapid 
mastication of food, and which therefore are supplied with a 
remarkable apparatus by which the food can be returned into 
the mouth when the animal has leisure, and be re-masticated 
before it passes into the true digestive organs. 

For this purpose they are furnished with four stomachs, which 
are arranged in the following order. First comes the paunch or 

rumen ” (whence the word “ ruminating”), into which passes the 
food in a very rough state, just as it is torn, rather than bitten, 
from the herbage, and which is analogous to the crop in birds, it 
thence passes into the second stomach, or “honeycomb,” the 
walls of which are covered with small angular cells. Into those 
cells the food is received from the first stomach, and compressed 
into little balls, which can be voluntarily returned into tint 
mouth for mastication. 

After the second mastication lias been completed, the food 
passes at once into the third stomach, and thence into the fourth, 
which is the true digesting cavity. By a peculiar structure of 
these organs, the animal is able to convey its food either into 
the first or third stomach, at will, i.v. into the first when the grass 
is eaten, and into the third after rumination. Thus it will he seen 
that an animal which chews the cud must have teeth of a certain 
character, and be possessed of the fourfold stomach which 1ms 
just been described. 

Two points are conceded which seem to be utterly irrecon- 
cilable with each other. The first is that the Mosaic law 
distinctly states that the Hare chews the cud ; the second is, 
that in point of fact the llare is not, and cannot be, a rumi- 
nating animal, possessing neither the teeth nor the digestive 
organs which are indispensable for that process. Yet, totally 
opposed as these statements appear to be, they are in fact, not so 
irreconcilable as they seem. 
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Why the flesh of certain animals was prohibited, we do not at 
the present time know. That the flesh of swine •should be for- 
bidden food is likely enough, considering the effects which the 
habitual eating of swine’s flesh is said to produce in hot countries. 
But it does seem very strange that the Israelites should have 
been forbidden to eat the flesh of the camel, the coney (or hyrax), 
and the Hare, and that these animals should have been specified 
is a proof that the eating or refraining from their flesh was not 
a mere sanitary regulation, but was a matter of importance. 
The flesh of all these three animals is quite as good and 
nutritious as that of the oxen, or goats, which are eaten in 
Palestine, and that of the Ilare is far superior to them. There- 
fore, the people of Israel, who were always apt to take liberties 
with the restrictive laws, and were crafty enough to evade them 
on so many occasions, would have been likely to pronounce that 
the flesh of the Hare was lawful meat, because the animal chewed 
the cud, or appeared to do so, and they would discreetly have 
omitted the passage which alluded to the division of the hoof. 

To a non-scientific observer the Hare really does appear to 
chew the cud. When it is reposing at its ease, it continually 
moves its jaws about as if eating something, an action which 
may readily he mistaken for true rumination. Even Cowper, 
the poet, who kept some hares for several years, and had them 
always before his eyes, was deceived by this mumbling move- 
ment of the jaws. Speaking of his favourite hare, “Puss,” he 
proceeds as follows : “ Finding him exceedingly tractable, I 
made it my custom to carry him always after breakfast into the 
garden, where he hid himself generally under the leaves of a 
cucumber vine, sleeping, or chewing the cud, till evening.” 

The real object of this continual grinding or mumbling move- 
ment is simple enough. The chisel-like incisor teeth of the 
rodent animals need to be rubbed against each other, in order to 
preserve their edge and shape, and if perchance such friction 
should be wanting to a tooth, as, for example, by the breaking of 
the opposite tooth, it becomes greatly elongated, and sometimes 
grows to such a length as to prevent the animal from eating. 
Instinctively, therefore, the Hare, as well as the rabbit and 
other rodents, always likes to he nibbling at something, as any one 
knows who has kept rabbits in wooden hutches, the object of 
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this nibbling not being to oat the wood, but to keep the tooth 
in on lor. 

])u< we may naturally ask ourselves, why the Mosaic law, an 
emanation from heaven, should mention an animal as being a 
ruminant, when its very structure shows that such an act was 
utterly imposible ( The answer is clear enough. The law was 
suited to the capacity of those for whom it was intended, and 
was never meant to he a handbook of science, as well as a code 
of religious duties and maxims. The Jews, like other Orientals, 
were indillereut to that branch of knowledge which wc designate 
by the name of physical science, and it was necessary that the 
language in which the law was conveyed to them should be 
accommodated to their capabilities of receiving it. 

It would have been worse than useless to have interrupted 
the solemn revelation of Divine will with a lesson in compara- 
tive anatomy; the object of the passage in question being, not to 
teach the Jews the distinctive characteristics of a rodent and a 
ruminant, hut to guard against their mistaking the Ilarc for one 
of the ruminants which were permitted as food. That they 
would in all probability have fallen into that mistake is evident 
from the fact that the Arabs are exceedingly fond of the llcsli of 
the TJarc, and accept, it, as well as the camel, as lawful food, 
1 (finalise it chews the cud, the division of the hoof not being 
considered by them as an essential. 

Hares arc very plentiful in Palestine, and at least two species 
are found in that country. One of them, which inhabits the 
more northern and billy portion of Palestine, closely resembles 
our own species, but lias not ears quite so long in proportion, 
while the head is broader. The second species, which lives in 
the south, and in the valley of the Jordan, is very small, is of a 
light dun colour, and lias very long cars. In their general 
habits, these Hnics resemble the Hare of England. 
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TATTLE. 


The rattle of I'lilrstiiie, and their decadence at the present day Ox-flesh not used 
lor food in modern times -Oxen of the stall, and oxen of the pastille— The use 
of the ox in agriculture — The yoke and its structure— The plough and the goad 
— The latter capable of being used as a weapon — Treading out the corn — The 
cart and its wheels— The ox used as a boas-t of burden— Cattle turned loose to 
graze - The bulls of Ihishan— Curiosity of tile ox-tribe— A season of drought— 
Branding the cattle — All Egyptian field seene -Cattle-keeping ail honourable 
post — The ox as used for sacrifice -Ox- worship -Tile bull A pis, and bis history 
— Persistency of the bull-worship - Jeroboam's sin — Various names of cattle — 
Tlie Indian buffalo. 

Under this head we shall treat o(‘ the domesticated oxen of 
Scripture, whether mentioned as Bull, Cow, Ox, Calf, Heifer, &e. 

Two distinct species of cattle are found in Palestine, namely, 
the ordinary domesticated ox, and the Indian buffalo, which 
lives in the low-lying and marshy valley of the Jordan. Of this 
species we shall treat presently. 

The domesticated cattle are very much like our own, blit there 
is not among them that diversity of breed for which this country 
is famous; nor is there even any distinction of lung and short 
horned cattle. There are some places where the animals are 
larger than in others, but this difference is occasioned simply by 
the better quality and greater quantity of the food. 

As is the case in most parts of the world where civilization 
has made any progress, Domesticated Catt-lu were, and still aie, 
plentiful in Palestine. Even at the present time the cattle are 
in common use, though it is evident, from many passages of 
Holy Writ, that in the days of Juihva’s prosperity cattle were far 
more numerous than they are now, anil were treated in a better 
fashion. 

To take their most sacred use first, a constaut supply of cattle 
was needed for the sacrifices, and, as it was necessary that every 
animal which was brought to the altar should be absolutely 
perfect, it is evident that great care was required in order 
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that the breed should not. deteriorate, a skill which has long 
been rendered useless by the abandonment of the sacrifices. 

Another reason for their better nurture in the times of old is 
that in those days the ox was largely fed and fatted for the 
table, just as is done with ourselves. At the present day, the 
flesh of the cattle is practically unused as food, that of the sheep 
or goat being always employed, even when a man gives a feast 
to liis friends. But, in the old times, stalled oxen, i. c . oxen kept 
asunder from those which were used for agricultural purposes, 
and expressly fatted for the table, were in constant use. See for 
example the well-known passage in the Prov. xv. 17, “ Better is 
a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” Again, the Prophet Jeremiah makes use of a 
curious simile, “ Egypt is like a very fair heifer, but destruction 
cometh ; it comoth out of the north. Also her hired men are in 
the midst of her like fatted bullocks for, bullocks of the stall], 
for they also are turned hack, and arc tied away together ” 
(Jer. xlvi. 20.) And in l Kings iv. 22, 23, when describing the 
glories of Solomon’s household, the sacred writer draws a dis- 
tinction between the oxen which were especially fattened for the 
table of the king and the superior officers, and those which were 
consumed by the lower orders of his household : “And Solomon’s 
provision for one day was thirty measures of fine flour, and three- 
score measures of meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the 
pastures, and an hundred sheep, beside harts, and roebucks, and 
fallow-deer, and fatted fowl.” Again, in the well-known parable 
of the king’s marriage, there is an allusion to fatted animals, and 
a distinction is made between the oxen of the pasture and those 
of the stall. “ Again, lie sent forth other servants, saying, Tell 
them which are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner, mv 
oxen and my fatlings arc killed, and all things are ready.” 

Calves — mostly, if not always, bull-calves — were largely i^ed 
for food in Palestine, and in the households of the wealthy were 
fatted for the table. See, for example, the familiar parable of 
the prodigal son, in which the rejoicing father is mentioned as 
preparing a great feast in honour of his son’s return, and ordering 
the fatted calf to be killed — the calf in question being evidently 
one of the animals that were kept in good condition against any 
festive occasion. And, even in the earliest history of the Bible, 
the custom of keeping a fatted calf evidently prevailed, as is 
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shown by the conduct of Abraham, who, when lie was visited by 
the three heavenly guests, “ ran unto the herd, and fetched a 
calf, tender and good,” and had it killed and dressed at once, 
after the still existing fashion of the East. 

But, even in the times of Israel's greatest prosperity, the chief 
use of the ox was as an agricultural labourer, thus reversing the 
custom of this country, where the horse has taken the place of 
the ox as a beast of draught, and where cattle are principally 
fed for food. Ploughing was, and is, always performed by oxen, 
and allusions to this office are scattered plentifully through the 
Old and New Testaments. 

When understood in this sense, oxen are almost always 
spoken of in connexion with the word “yoke,” and as each yoke 
comprised two oxen, it is evident that the word is used as we 
employ the term “ brace,” or pair. The yoke, which is the chief 
part of the harness, is a very simple affair. A tolerably stout 
beam of wood is cut of a sufficient length to rest upon the necks 
of the oxen standing side hy side, and a couple of hollows are 
scooped out to receive the crest of the neck. In order to hold 
it in its place, two flexible sticks are bent under their necks, 
and the ends fixed into the heani of tho yoke. In the middle 
of this yoke is fastened the pole of tlm plough or cart, and this 
is all the harness that is used, not even traces being required. 

It will he seen that so rude ail implement as this would 
he very likely to gall the necks of the animals, unless the 
hollows were carefully smoothed, and the heavy beam adapted 
to the necks of the animals. This galling nature of the yoke, so 
familiar to the Israelites, is used repeatedly as a metaphor in 
.many passages of the Old and New Testaments. These passages 
are too numerous to he quoted, but I will give one or two of the 
most conspicuous among them. The earliest mention of the 
yoke in the Scriptures is a metaphor. 

After Jacob had deceived his father, in procuring for himself 
the blessing which was intended for his elder brother, Isaac 
comforts Esau by the prophecy that, although lie must serve his 
brother, yet “it shall come to pass when thou slialt have the 
dominion, that thou slialt break his yoke from oft 1 thy neck.’* 
Again, in the next passage where the yoke is mentioned, namely, 
Lev. xxvi. 13, the word is employed in the metaphorical sense : 

“ I am the Lord your God, which brought you forth out of the 
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land of Egypt, that ye should not lx? their bondmen, and I have 
broken the bands of your yoke, and made you go upright-.” 

Then, in Dout. xxviii. 48, the word yoke is not only used 
metaphorically, but with an addition that forcibly expresses its 
weight and galling character : “ Therefore shalt thou serve thine 
enemies, which the Lord shall send against thee, in hunger, and 
in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things, and He 
shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until He have destroyed 
thee.” 

The word yoke is also used as a metaphor for servitude, oven 
of a domestic character, as we may see in 1 Tim. vi. I : “ Let as 
many servants as are under the yoke count their own masters 
worthy of all honour.” In the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
8t. Veter using the same inetupl&or: “Why tempt ye (Sod, to 
put a yoke on the* nock of the disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear And the Lord Himself uses 
the same metaphor in the well-known passage, “Take my yoke 
upon you, for my yoke is easy and my burden light.” 

The plough was equally simple, and consisted essentially of a 
bent branch, one end of which was armed with an iron point by 
way of a share, while the other formed the pole or beam, and 
was fastened to the middle of the yoke. It was guided by a 
handle, which was usually a smaller branch that grew from the 
principal one. A nearly similar instrument is used in Asia 
Minor to the present day, and is a curious relic of the most 
ancient times of history, for we find on the Egyptian monuments 
figures of the various agricultural processes, in which the plough 
is made after this simple manner. 

Of course such an instrument is a very ineffective one, and can 
but scratch, rather than plough the ground, the warmth of the 
climate and fertility of the land rendering needless the dee]) 
ploughing of our own country, where the object is to turn up 
the earth to the greatest possible depth. One yoke of oxen was 
generally sufficient to draw a plough, but occasionally a. much 
greater number were required. We read, for example, of Elisha, 
who, when he received his call from Elijah, was ploughing with 
twelve joke of oxen, i. c. twenty-four. It lias been suggested, 
that the twelve yoke of oxen were not all attached to the same 
plough, but that there were twelve ploughs, each with its single 
yoke of oxen. This, however, was scarcely likely to be the case, 
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as it is definitely stated that Elisha “ was ploughing with twelve 
yoke of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth/’ and it is 
much more probable that the land was heavy, and that, therefore, 
the plough could not be properly worked without the additional 
force. 

The instrument with which the cattle were driven was not a 
whip, but a goad. This goad was a long and stout stick, armed 
with a spike at one end, and having a kind of spud at the other, 
with which the earth could be scraped oil* the share when it 
became clogged. Such an instrument might readily be used as 
a weapon, and, in the hands of a powerful man, might be made 
even more formidable than a spear. As a weapon, it often was 
used, as we see from many passages of the Scriptures. For 
example, it is said in Judges iii. 31, “ that Shamgar the soil of 
Auatli killed six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad.” 

Afterwards! in the beginning of Saul’s reign, when the 
Israelites fairly measured themselves against the Philistines, it 
was found that only Saul and Jonathan were even tolerably 
armed. Fearful of the numbers and spirit of the Israelites, the 
Philistines had disarmed them, and were so cautious that they 
did not even allow them to possess forges wherewith to make or 
sharpen the various agricultural instruments which they pos- 
sessed, lest they should surreptitiously provide themselves with 
weapons. The only smith’s tool which they were allowed to 
retain was a file with which each man might trim the edges of the 
ploughshares, mattocks, axes, and sharpen the points of the goad. 
The only weapons which they could muster were made of their 
agricultural implements, and among the most formidable of 
fhem was the goad. 

How the goad came into use in Palestine may easily be seen. 
The Egyptians, from among whom the people of Israel passed 
into the Promised Land, did not use the goad in ploughing, but 
the whip, which, from the representations on the Egyptian 
monuments, was identical with the koorbash, or “cow-hide” 
whip, which is now in use in the same country. But this 
terrible whip, which is capable, when wielded by a skilful, band, 
of cutting deep grooves through the tough hide of the ox, could 
not be obtained by the Jews, because the hippopotamus, of whose 
hide it was made, did not live in or near Palestine. They 
therefore were forced to use some other instrument wherewith 
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to urge on the oxen, and the goad was clearly the simplest and 
most effective implement for this purpose. 

After the land was ploughed and sown, and the harvest was 
ripened, the labours of the oxen were again called into requi- 
sition, first for threshing out the corn, and next for carrying or 
drawing the grain to the storehouses. 

In the earlier days, the process of threshing was very simple. 
A circular piece of ground was levelled, and 1 teuton very hard 
and flat, its diameter being from fifty to a hundred feet. On 
this ground the corn was thrown, and a number of oxen were 
driven here and there on it, so that the constant trampling of 
their feet shook the ripe grain out of the ears. The corn was 
gathered together in the middle of the floor, and as fast as it 
was scattered by the feet of the oxen, it was thrown hack 
towards the centre. 

Afterwards, an improvement was introduced in the form of a 
rough sledge, called “moreg,” to which the oxen were harnessed 
by a yoke, and on which the driver stood as he guided his team 
round the threshing-floor. This instrument is mentioned in 
Isa. xli. 15 : “Behold. I will make thee anew and sharp threshing 
instrument having teeth [or mouths] : thou shalt thresh the moun- 
tains, and beat them small, and shalt make the hills as chaff.” 
Mention is also made of the same implement in 2 Sam. xxiv. 22, 
where it is related that Araunah the Jebusitc offered to give 
David the oxen for a burn t-sacri tice, and the morogs and other 
implements as wood with which they could be burned. 

The work of treading out the corn was a hard and trying one 
for the oxen, and it was probably on this account that the kindly 
edict was made, that the oxen who trod out the corn should not 
he muzzled. As a rule, the cattle were not fed nearly as care- 
fully as is done with us, and so the labours of the threshing- 
floor would find a compensation in the temporary abundance of 
wliicb the animals might take their fill. 

After the corn was threshed, or rather trodden out, the oxen 
had to draw it home in carts. These were but slight improve- 
ments on the threshing-sledge, and were simply trays or shallow 
boxes on a pair of wheels. As the wheels were merely slices cut 
from the trunk of a tree, and were not furnished with iron fires, 
they were not remarkable for roimdness, and indeed, after a 
little time, were worn into father irregular ovals, so that the task 
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of dragging a cart over the rough roads was hy no means an 
easy one. And, as the axle was simply a stout pole fastened to 
the bottom of the cart, and having its rounded ends thrust 
through holes in the middle of the wheels, the friction was 
enormous. As, moreover, oil and grease were far too precious 
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luxuries to 4 be wasted in lubricating the axles, the creaking 
and groaning of the wheels was a singularly disagreeable and 
ear-piercing sound. 

The common hackery of India is a good example of the carts 
mentioned in the Scriptures. As with the plough, the cart was 
drawn hy a couple of oxen, connected by the yoke. The two 
kinds of cart, namely, the tray and the box, are clearly indicated 
in the Scriptures. The new cart on which the Ark was placed 
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when it was sent back by the Philistines (see 1 Sam. vi. 7) was 
evidently one of the former kind, and so was that which was 
made twcuty years afterwards, for the purpose of conveying the 
Ark to Jerusalem. 

The second kind of cart is mentioned by the Prophet Amos 
(eh. ii. 13), “ Behold, 1 am pressed under you, as a cart is 
pressed that is full of sheaves,” reference being evidently made 
to heaping up of the sheaves in the cart, and pressing them 
down, as is done at the present day. 

That oxen were also employed as beasts of burden is shown 
by the passage in l Clmm. xii. 40, “Moreover, they that were 
nigh them, even unto Issaeliar. and Zobtilun, and Napthali, 
brought, bread on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on 
oxen.” 

Although the cattle were evidently better tended in the olden 
times than at present, those animals which were used for agri- 
culture seem to have passed rather a rough life, especially in the 
winter time. It is rather curious that the flews should have 
had no idea of preserving the grass by making it into hay, as is 
done in Europe. Consequently the chief food of the cattle was 
the straw and chaff which remained on the threshing-floor after 
the grain had been separated. See Isa. xxx. 23 : “ In that day 
shall thy cattle feed in large pastures. The oxen likewise, and 
the young asses that ear the ground shall eat clean provender, 
which hath been winnowed with the shovel and with the fan.” 

This, indeed, was the only use to which the straw could be 
put, for it was so crushed and broken by the feet of the oxen 
and the threshing-sledge that it was rendered useless. Allusion 
is made to the crushing of the straw in many passages of Scrip- 
ture. See, for example, Isa. xxv. 10, “ Moab shall be trodden 
down for threshed] under him, even as straw is trodden down 
for the dunghill.” 

The want of winter forage is the chief reason why cattle are 
so irregularly disposed over Palestine, many parts of that 
country being entirely without them, and only those districts 
containing them in which fresh forage may be found throughout 
the year. 

Except a few yoke of oxen, which are kept in order to draw 
carts, and act as beasts of burden, the cattle are turned loose 
for a considerable portion of the year, and run about in herds 
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from one pasturage to another. Tlius they regain many of the 
characteristics of wild animals, and it is to this hahit of theirs 
that many of the Scriptural allusions can be traced. 

For example, see Ps. xxii. 12, “ Many bulls have com- 
passed me, strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. They 
gaped on me with their mouths [or, their mouths opened against 
me] as a ravening and a roaring lion.” This passage alludes to 
the curiosity inherent in cattle, which have a habit of following 
objects which they do not understand or dislike, and surround- 
ing it with looks of grave wonderment. Even in their domesti- 
cated state this habit prevails. When I was a boy, I sometimes 
amused myself with going into a field where a number of cows 
and oxen were grazing, and lying down in the middle of it. 
The cattle would soon become uneasy, toss their heads about, 
and gradually draw near on every side, until at last they would 
be pressed together closely in a circle, with their heads just 
above the object of their astonishment. Their curious, earnest 
looks have always been present to my mind when reading the 
above quoted passage. 

The Psalmist does not necessarily mean that the bulls in 
question were dangerous animals. On the contrary, the bulls 
of Palestine are gentle in comparison with our own animals, 
which arc too often made savage by confinement and the harsh 
treatment to which they are subjected by rough and ignorant 
labourers. In Palestine a pair of bulls may constantly be seen 
attached to the same yoke, a thing that never would be seen in 
this country. 

The custom of turning the herds of cattle loose to find 
pasture for themselves is alluded to in Joel i. 18, “llow do 
the beasts groan ! the herds of cattle are perplexed because they 
have no pasture.” We can easily imagine to ourselves the 
terrible time to which the prophet refers, “ when the rivers 
of waters are dried up, and the fire hath devoured the pas- 
tures of the wilderness,” as it is wont to do when a spark 
falls upon grass dried up and withered, by reason of the sun’s 
heat and the lack of water. Over such a country, first withered 
by drought, and then desolated by fire, would the cattle wander, 
vainly searching on the dusty and blackened surface for the 
tender young blades which always spring up on a burnt pasture 
as soon as the first rains fall. Moaning and bellowing with 
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thirst and disappointment, they would vainly seek for food or 
water in places where the seed lies still under the elods where it 
was sown (v. 17), where the vines are dried up, and the fig, the 
pomegranate and the palm (v. 12) are all withered for want of 
moisture. 

Such scenes are still to be witnessed in several parts of the 
world. Southern Africa is sometimes sadly conspicuous lor 
them, an exceptional season of drought keeping back the fresh 
grass after the old pastures have been burned (the ordinary mode 
of cultivating pasture land). Then the vast herds of cattle, 
whose milk forms the staff of life to t he inhabitants, wander to 
and fro, gathering in masses round any spot where a spring still 
yields a little water, and bellowing and moaning with thirst as 
they press their way towards the spot where their owners are 
doling out to each a small measure of the priceless fluid. 

The cattle are branded with the mark of their owners, so that 
in those large herds there might be no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing them when they wore re-captured for the plough and tin? 
cart. Oil one of the Egyptian monuments there is a very 
interesting group, which lias furnished the idea for the plate 
which illustrates this article. It occurs in the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes, and represents a ploughing scene. The simple 
two-handled plough is being dragged by a pair of cows, who 
have the yoke fastened across the horns instead of lying on 
the neck, and a sower is following behind, scattering the grain 
out of a basket into the ncwly-rnade furrows. In front of the 
cows is a young calf, which has run to meet its mother, and is 
leaping for joy before her as she steadily plods along her course. 

The action of both animals is admirably represented; the 
steady and firm gait of the mother contrasting with the light, 
gambolling step and arched tail of her offspring. Both are 
branded with the same mark, namely, three equal-armed crosses, 
one on the haunch, another on the side, and a third on the neck. 
The driver carries the whip, or koorbash, which has been already 
mentioned, aiul which is familiar to travellers in Southern Africa 
under the title of “sjambok.” 

In the olden times of the Tsraelitish race, herd-keeping was 
considered as an honourable occupation, in which men of the 
highest rank might engage without any derogation to their 
dignity. We find, for instance, that Saul himself, even after lie 
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liiul boon appointed kin#, was acting as herdsman when tins 
people saw the mistake they had made in rejecting him as their 
monarch, and came to fetch their divinely-appointed leader from 
his retirement. (See 1 Sam. xi. 5.) l)oeg, too, the faithful com- 
panion of Saul, was made the chief herdsman of his master’s 
cattle, so that for Saul to confer such an office, and Doeg to 
accept it, shows that the post was one of much honour. And 
afterwards, when David was in the zenith of his power, he 
completed the organization of his kingdom, portioning out not 
only his army into battalions, and assigning a commanding 
officer to each battalion, hut also appointing a ruler to each 
tribe, and setting officers over his treasury, over the vineyards, 
over the olive-trees, over the storehouses, and over the cattle. And 
these offices were so important that the names of their holders 
are given at length in 1 Chron. xxvii. those of the various herds- 
men being thought as worthy of mention as those of the 
treasurers, the military commanders, or the headmen of the 
tribes. 

llcfore concluding this necessarily short account of the domes- 
ticated oxen of Palestine, it will be needful to give a few lilies 
to the animal viewed in a religious aspect. Here we have, in 
bold contrast to each other, the divine appointment of certain 
cattle to he slain as sacrifices, and the reprobation of worship 
paid to those very cattle as living emblems of divinity. This 
false worship was learned by the Israelites dining their long 
residence in Egypt, and so deeply had the customs of the Egyp- 
tian religion sunk into their hearts, that they were not eradi- 
cated after the lapse of centuries. It may easily be imagined 
that such a superstition, surrounded as it was with every ex- 
ternal circumstance which could make it more imposing, would 
take a powerful hold of the Jewish mind. 

Chief among the multitude of idols or symbols was the god 
Apis, represented by a bull. Many other animals, specially the 
cat and the ibis, were deeply honoured among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, as we learn from their own monuments and from the 
works of the old historians. All these creatures were symbols 
as well as idols, symbols to the educated and idols to the 
ignorant. 

None of them was held in such universal honour as the bull 
Apis. The particular animal wliicli represented the deity, and 
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which was lodged with great state and honour in his temple at 
Memphis, was thought to he divinely selected for the purpose, 
and to he impressed with certain marks, llis colour must he 
hlack, except a square spot on the forehead, a crescent-shaped 
white spot on the right side, and the figure of an eagle on his 
hack. Under the tongue must he a knob shaped like the sacred 
scarabteus, and the hairs of his tail must he double. 

This representative animal was only allowed to live for a 
certain time, and when he had reached this allotted period, he 
was taken in solemn procession to the Nile, and drowned in 
its sacred waters. His body was then embalmed, and placed 
with great state in the tombs at Memphis. 

After his death, whether natural or not, the whole nation 
went into mourning, and exhibited all the conventional signs of 
soitow, until the priests found another bull which possessed 
the distinctive marks. The people then threw off their mourn- 
ing robes, and appeared in their best attire, and the sacred bull 
was exhibited in state for forty days before be was taken to his 
temple at Memphis. The reader will here remember the analo- 
gous case of the Indian cattle, some of which are held to be 
little less than incarnations of divinity. 

Even at the very beginning of the exodus, when their minds 
must have been filled with the many miracles that had been 
wrought in their behalf, and with the cloud and fire of Sinai 
actually before their eyes, Aaron himself made an image of a 
calf in gold, and set it up as a symbol of the Lord. That the idol 
in question was intended as a symbol by Aaron is evident from 
the words which he used when summoning the people to worship, 
“To-morrow is a feast of the Lord” (Gen. xxxii. 5). The people, 
however, clearly lacked the power of discriminating between the 
symbol and that which it represented, and worshipped the image 
just as any other idol might be worshipped. And, in spite of 
the terrible and sw T ift punishment that followed, and which 
showed the profanity of the act, the idea of ox-worship still 
remained among the people. 

Five hundred years afterwards we find a familiar example of 
it in the conduct of Jeroboam, “who made Israel to sin,” the 
peculiar crime being the open resuscitation of ox-worship. “ The 
king made two calves of gold and said unto them, It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem : behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
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brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And he set the one 
in Bethel, and the other put lie in Dan. . . . And he made an 
house of high places, and made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the tribe of Levi. And Jeroboam 
ordained a feast. . . . like unto the feast in Judah, and he 
offered upon the altar. So did he in Bethel, sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made.” 

Here we have a singular instance of a king of Israel repeat- 
ing, after a lapse of five hundred years, the very acts which had 
drawn down on the people so severe a punishment, and which 
wore so contrary to the law that they had incited Moses to fling 
down and break the sacred tables on which the commandments 
had been divinely inscribed. Nothing is omitted : the shape of 
the idol, the material of which it is composed, the offerings, and 
the very words in which Aaron hud so deeply sinned, “ Behold 
thy gods, 0 Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt.” Successive inouarchs followed his example, and, 
according to the graphic words of Scripture, they “ departed not 
from the ways of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin.” 

As was likely to be the case in a land where cattle were of 
such importance, and often formed the principal wealth of the 
inhabitants, many words were in use to distinguish the cattle 
according to sex, age, and number. Thus, Bakar signifies the 
adult animal of either sex, the test of full growth being fitness 
for the plough. Consequently, Ben-Baka, or son of the held, 
signifies a male calf, and Aiglah- Bakar, a female calf. The term 
Bakar is derived from a Hebrew word signifying to cleave or 
plough, and lienee it is used as to signify those animals which 
arc old enough to be put to the plough. 

Then there is the word Shor, or Tor, to signify a single head 
of cattle, of any age, or of either sex. The second form of this 
word is familiar to us in the Latin word “ taurus,” and the 
English “ steer.” There are several other words, such as Par, a 
young bull, and Parch, a heifer, which do not need explanation. 
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Another species of the ox-tril>e now inhabits Palestine, 
though commentators rather doubt whether it is not. a compa- 
ratively late importation. This is the true Buffalo ( Bttbalm 
buffclm , Gray), which is spread over a very large portion of the 
earth, and is very plentiful in India. In that country there 
are two distinct breeds of the Ihiflalo, namely, the Arnee, a wild 
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variety, and the Bhainsa, a tamed variety. The former animal 
is much larger than the latter, being sometimes more than ten 
feet in length from the nose to the root of the tail, and measur- 
ing between six and seven feet in height at the shoulder. Its 
horns are of enormous length, the tail is very short, and tufts of 
hair grow on the forehead and horns. The tamed variety is at 
least one-third smaller, and, unlike the Arnee, never seems to 
get into high condition. It is an ugly, ungainly kind of beast, 
and is rendered very unprepossessing to the eye by the bald 
patches which are mostly found upon its hide. 
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Being a water-loving animal, the Buffalo always inhabits the 
low-lying districts, and is fond of wallowing in the oozy marshes 
in which it remains for hours, submerged all but its head, and 
tranquilly chewing the cud while enjoying its mud-bath. While 
thus engaged the animal depresses its horns so that they are 
scarcely visible, barely allowing more than its eyes, ears, and 
nostrils to remain above the surface, so that the motionless 
heads are scarcely distinguishable from the grass and reed tufts 
which stud the marshes. Nothing is more startling to an inex- 
perienced traveller than to pass by a silent and tranquil pool, 
where the muddy surface is unbroken except by a number of 
black lumps and rushy tufts, and then to see these tufts suddenly 
transformed into twenty or thirty huge beasts rising out of the 
still water as if by magic. Generally, the disturber of their 
peace had better make the best of his way out of tlicir reach, as 
the Buffalo, whether wild or tame, is of a tetchy and irritable 
nature, and resents being startled out of its state of dreamy 
repose. 

In the Jordan valley the Buffalo is found, and is used for 
agriculture, being of the Bhainsa, or domesticated variety. 
Being much larger and stronger than the ordinary cattle, it is 
useful in drawing the plough, but its temper is too uncertain 
to render it a pleasant animal to manage. As is the case with 
all half-wild cattle, its milk is very scanty, but compensates 
by the richness of the quality for the lack of quantity. 
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THE WILD BULL. 


Tlio To, Wild Bull of the Old Testament — Passages in which it is mentioned- -The 
Wild Bull in the net— Hunting with nets in the Bast — The Oryx supposed to 
be the To of Scripture — Description of the Oryx, its locality, appearance, and 
habits — The points in which the Oryx agrees with the To— The “snare” in 
which the foot is taken, as distinguished from the net. 

Is two passages of the Old Testament an animal is mentioned, 
respecting which the translators and commentators have been 
somewhat perplexed, in one passage being translated as the 
“ Wild Ox,” and in the other as the “ Wild Bull” In the 
Jewish Bible the same rendering is preserved, but the sign of 
doubt is added to the word in both cases, showing that the 
translation is an uncertain one. 

The first of these passages occurs in Deut. xiv. 5, where it is 
classed together with the ox, sheep, goats, and other ruminants, 
as one of the beasts which were lawful for food. Now, although 
we cannot identify it hy this passage, we can at all events ascer- 
tain two important points — the first, that it was a true ruminant, 
and the second, that it was not the ox, the sheep, or the goat. 
It was, therefore, some wild ruminant, and we now have to ask 
how we are to find out the species. 

If we turn to Isa. li. 20, we shall find a passage which will 
help us considerably. Addressing Jerusalem, the prophet uses 
these words, “ By whom shall I comfort thee ? Thy sons have 
fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, as a wild bull in 
a net ; they are full of the fury of the Lord, the rebuke of 
thy God.” We now see that the To or Too must be an animal 
which is captured by means of nets, and therefore must inhabit 
spots wherein the toils can be used. Moreover, it is evidently 
a powerful animal, or the force of the simile would be lost. 
The prophet evidently refers to some large and strong beast 
which lias been entangled in the hunter’s nets, and which lies 
helplessly struggling in them. We arc, therefore, almost per- 
force driven to recognise it as some large antelope. 
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The expression used by the prophet is so characteristic that 
it needs a short explanation. In this country, and at the present 
day, the use of the net is almost entirely restricted to fishing 
and hird-catcliing ; but in the East nets are still employed in the 
capture of very large game. 

A brief allusion to the hunting-net is made at page 27, but, as 
the passage in Isaiah li. requires a more detailed account of this 
mode of catching large animals, it will be as well to describe 
the sport as at present practised in the East. 

When a king or some wealthy man determines to hunt game 
without taking much trouble himself, he gives orders to his men 
to prepare their nets, which vary in size or strength according to 
the particular animal for which they are intended. If, for ex- 
ample, only the wild boar and similar animals are to be hunted, 
the nets need not be of very great width ; but for agile creatures, 
such as the antelope, they must he exceedingly wide, or the 
intended prey will leap over them. As the net is much used in 
India for the purpose of catching game, Captain Williamson’s 
description of it will explain many of the passages of Scripture 
wherein it is mentioned. 

The material of the net is hemp, twisted loosely into a kind 
of rope, and the mode in which it is formed is rather peculiar. 
The meshes are not knotted together, but only twisted round 
each other, much after the fashion of the South American ham- 
mocks, so as to obtain considerable elasticity, and to prevent a 
powerful animal from snapping the cord in its struggles. Some 
of these nets are thirteen feet or more in width, and even such 
a net as this has been overleaped by a herd of antelopes. Their 
length is variable, but, as they can be joined in any number when 
set end to end, the length is not so important as the width. 

The mode of setting the nets is singularly ingenious. When 
a suitable spot has been selected, the first care of the hunters is 
to stretch a rope as tightly as possible along the ground. Eor 
this purpose stout wooden stakes or truncheons are sunk cross- 
wise in the earth, and between these the rope is carefully 
strained. The favourite locality of the net is a ravine, through 
which the animals can be driven so as to run against the net in 
their efforts to escape, and across the ravine a whole row of 
these stakes is sunk. The net is now brought to the spot, 
and its lower edge fastened strongly to the ground rope. 
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The strength of this mode of fastening is astonishing, and, 
although the stakes are buried scarcely a foot below the surface, 
they cannot be torn up by any force which can be applied to 
them ; and, however strong the rope may be, it would be broken 
before the stakes could be dragged out of the ground. 

A smaller rope is now attached to the upper edge of the 
net, which is raised upon a series of slight poles. It is not 
stretched quite tightly, but droops between each pair of poles, 
so that a net which is some thirteen feet in width will only give 
nine or ten feet of clear height when the upper edge is sup- 
ported on the poles. These latter are not fixed in the ground, 
but merely held in their places by the weight of the net resting 
upon them. 

When the nets have been properly set, the heaters make a 
wide circuit through the country, gradually advancing towards 
the fatal spot, and driving before them all the wild animals that 
inhabit the neighbourhood. As soon as any large beast, such, 
for example, as an antelope, strikes against the net, the support- 
ing pole falls, and the net collapses upon the unfortunate animal, 
whose struggles — especially if lie be one of the horned animals 
— only entangle him more and more in the toils. 

As soon as the hunters see a portion of the net fall, they run 
to the spot, kill the helpless creature that lies enveloped in the 
elastic meshes, drag away the body, and set up the net again 
in readiness for the next comer. Sometimes the line of nets 
will extend for half a mile or more, and give employment to a 
large staff of hunters, in killing the entangled animals, and 
raising afresh those portions of the net which had fallen. 

Allusions to this mode of hunting are plentiful in the Old 
Testament. Take, for example, Job xviiL 7 : “The steps of his 
strength shall be straitened, and his own counsel shall cast him 
down ; for lie is cast into a net by his own feet, and he walketh 
upon a snare.” And again in the next chapter, ver. G, “Know 
now that God hath overthrown me, and hath compassed me with 
His net,” in which is depicted forcibly the helpless state of 
one on whom the net has fallen, and who is lying on the ground 
vainly struggling in the meshes. 

See also Ps. lvii. 6, “ They have prepared a net for my steps, 
my soul is bowed down ; ” and Ps. lxvi. 11, “Thou brouglitest us 
into the net, thou laidest affliction upon our loins.” In the 
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prophet Ezekiel are several passages which refer to the hunting 
net, and make especial mention of the manner in which it falls 
over its victim. One of these occurs in chap. xii. 13, " My 
net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be taken in my 
snare.” Again in chap. xix. 8, “ Then the nations set against 
him on every side from the provinces, and spread their net over 
him.” In this passage a forcible allusion is made to the manner 
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11 They lie at the head of all the streets, like a wild bull in a net "— I bai ah li. 21. 


in which the wild animal is surrounded by the hunters, who 
surround and gradually close in upon them, as they drive their 
victims into the toils. The same combination of the hunters is 
also referred to by the prophet Micah, vii. 2, “ There is none 
upright among men : they all lie in wait for blood ; they hunt 
eveiy man his brother with a net.” 

Accepting the theory that the T6 is one of the large antelopes 
that inhabit, or used to inhabit, the Holy Land and its neigh- 
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bourhood, we may safely conjecture that it may signify the 
beautiful animal known as the Oryx (Oryx leucoryx ), (in animal 
which has a tolerably wide range, and is even now found on the 
borders of the Holy Land. It is a large and powerful antelope, 
and is remarkable for its beautiful horns, which sometimes 
exceed a yard in length, and sweep in a most graceful curve over 
the back. 

Sharp as they are, and evidently formidable weapons, the 
manner in which they are set on the head renders them appa- 
rent^ unserviceable for combat. When, however, the Oryx is 
brought to bay, or wishes to fight, it stoops its head until the 
nose is close to the ground, the points of the horns being thus 
brought to the front. As the head is swung from side to side, 
the curved horns sweep through a considerable space, and are so 
formidable that even the lion is chary of attacking their owner. 
Indeed, instances are known where the lion has been transfixed 
and killed by the horns of the Oryx. Sometimes the animal 
is not content with merely standing to repel the attacks of its 
adversaries, but suddenly charges forward with astonishing rapi- 
dity, and strikes upwards with its horns as it makes the leap. 

Rut these horns, which can be used with such terrible effect 
in battle, are worse than useless when the animal is hampered 
in the net. In vain does the Oryx attempt its usual defence : 
the curved horns get more and more entangled in the elastic 
meshes, and become a source of weakness rather than strength. 
We see now how singularly appropriate is the passage, “ Th\ 
sons lie at the heads of all the streets, as a wild bull (or Oryx) 
in a net,” and how completely the force of the metaphor is lost 
without a knowledge of the precise mode of fixing the nets, ol 
driving the animals into them, and of the manner in which they 
Tender even the large and powerful animals helpless. 

The height of the Oryx at the shoulder is between three and 
four feet, and its colour i3 greyish white, mottled profusely with 
black and brown in bold patches. It is plentiful in Northern 
Africa, and, like many other antelopes, lives in herds, so that it 
is peculiarly suited to that mode of hunting which consists in 
surrounding a number of animals, and driving them into a trap 
of some kind, whether a fenced enclosure, a pitfall, or a net. 

There is, by the way, the term “snare,” which is specially 
used with especial reference to catching the foot ns distinguished 
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from the net which enveloped the whole body. For example, 
in Job xviii. S, “lie is cast into a net, he walkcth on a snare,” 
where a bold distinction is drawn between the two and their 
mode of action. And in ver. 10, “ The snare is laid for him in 
the ground.” Though 1 would not state definitely that such is 
the case, I believe that the snare which is here mentioned is one 
which is still used in several parts of the world. 

Tt is simply a hoop, to the inner edge of which are fastened 
a number of elastic spikes, the points being directed towards the 
centre. This is merely laid in the path which the animal will 
take, and is tied by a short cord to a log of wood. As the deer 
or antelope treads on the snare, the foot passes easily through 
the elastic spikes, but, when the foot is raised, the spikes run 
into the joint and hold the hoop upon the limb. Terrified by 
the check and the sudden pang, the animal tries to run away, 
but, by the united influence of sharp spikes and the heavy log, 
it is soon forced to halt, and so becomes an easy prey to its 
pursuers. 


THE REEM, OR “ UNICORN ” OF SCRIPTURE. 

Tho Reem evidently known to the .Tews— Various theories concerning the Uni- 
corn — Supposed identity with the Indian Rhinoceros — Passages of Scripture 
alluding to the strength, violent and intractable temper of the Reem— -Tho 
Reem a two-horned animal — Its evident connection with the Ox tribe— Its 
presumed identity with the now extinct Urus— Mr. Dawkins’ treatise on tho 
Urns — Enormous size and dangerous character of the Urus — Rabbinical legend 
- of the Reem— -Identity of tho Urus with the modern varieties of cattle — The 
Bull hunts of Nineveh. 


There arc many animals mentioned in the Scriptures which 
cannot bo identified with any certainty, partly because their 
names occur only once or twice in the sacred writings, and 
partly because, when they are mentioned, the context affords no 
clue to their identity by giving any hint as to their appearance 
or habits. In such cases, although the translators would liavt 1 . 
done better if they had simply given the Hebrew word without 
endeavouring to identify it with any known animal, they may 
be excused foi* committing errors in their nomenclature. There 
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is one animal, however, for which no such excuse can he found, 
and this is the Tieem of Scripture, translated as Unicorn in the 
authorized version. 

Now the word Keem is mentioned seven times in the Old 
Testament, and is found, not in one, but several books, showing 
that it was an animal perfectly well known to those for whom 
the sacred books were written. It is twice mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, several times in the Psalms, once in the book of 
Job, once by Isaiah, and reference is once made to it in the 
historical books. In these various passages, abundant details 
are given of its aspect and habits , so that there is very little 
doubt as to the identity of the animal. 

The Septuagint translates Itcem by the word Monoeeros, or 
the One-horned, which lias been transferred to the Vulgate by 
the term Unicornis, a word having the same signification. 

In an age when scientific investigation was utterly neglected, 
such a translation would readily be accepted without cavil, and 
there is no doubt that the generality of those who road the 
passages in question accepted them as referring to the Unicorn 
of heraldry with which we, as Englishmen, are so familiar. I may 
perhaps mention briefly that such an animal is a physiological 
impossibility, and that the Unicorn of the fables was a mere 
compound of an antelope, a horse, and a narwhal. The tusks or 
teeth of the narwhal were in former days exhibited as horns of 
the Unicorn, and so precious were they that one of them was 
laid up in the cathedral of St. Denis, and two in the treasury of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, all of which were exhibited in the year 
1658 as veritable Unicorns’ horns. 

The physiological difficulty above mentioned seems to have 
troubled the minds of the old writers, who saw that an ivory 
horn had no business to grow upon the junction of the two 
bones of the skull, and yet felt themselves bound to acknowledge 
that such an animal did really exist. They therefore put them- 
selves to vast trouble in accounting for such a phenomenon, and, 
in their determination to believe in the animal, invented theories 
nearly as wonderful as the existence of the Unicorn itself. 

One of these theories, arguing that the two horns may be as 
easily fused together as the hoofs, is stated as follows. “ Because 
the middle is equally distant from both the extremes ; and the 
hoof of this beast may be well said to be cloven and whole, 
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because the horn is of the substance of the hoof, and the hoof 
of the substance of the horn, and therefore the horn is whole 
and the hoof cloven ; for the cleaving either of the horn or of 
the hoof comcth from the defect of nature, and therefore God 
hath given to horses and asses whole hoofs, because there is 
greatest use of their legs, but unto Unicorns a whole and entire 
horn, that, as the ease of man is procured by the help of horses, 
so the health of them is procured by the horn of the Unicom.” 

This last sentence refers to the then universal belief, that the 
horn of the Unicom was a panacea for all illness and an anti- 
dote to nil poisons. It was thought to be so sensitive, that if a 
poisoned cup were but brought near it a thick moisture would 
exude from its surface, and if fragments were thrown into the 
cup they would cause the liquid to swell and bubble, and at 
last to boil over. This supposed virtue forms the basis of an 
argument used by one of the writers on the subject, and, as the 
passage affords a good example of theological argument in 1658, 
it will be given entire. 

After enumerating various animals (and, by the way, once 
actually hitting upon the “ fish called Monoceros,” i.r. the 
narwhal), the writer proceeds as follows, in the quaint and 
nervous English of his time : “ Now our discourse of the Uni- 
corn is of none of these beasts, for there is not any virtue 
attributed to their horns, and therefore the vulgar sort of infidel 
people, which scarcely believe any herb but such as they see in 
their own gardens, or any beast but such as is in their own flocks, 
or any knowledge but such as is bred in their own brains, or any 
birds which are not hatched in their own nests, have never made 
question of these ; but of the true Unicorn, whereof there were 
more proofs in the world, because of the nobleness of his horn, 
they have ever been in doubt. By which distinction it appeareth 
unto me that there is some secret enemy in the inward degenerate 
nature of man, which continually blindeth the eyes of God His 
people, from beholding and believing the greatness of God His 
works. 

“ But to the purpose : that there is such a beast, the Scripture 
itself witnesseth, for David thus speaketh in the 92d Psalm, Et 
crir/ctur cornu mens tanquam Monocrrotis. That is, ‘My horn 
shall be lifted up like the horn of a Unicom.’ Whereupon all 
divines that ever wrote have not only collected that there is a 
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Unicorn, but also affirm the similitude to be betwixt the king- 
dom of David and the horn of the Unicorn, that as the horn of 
the Unicorn is wholesome to all beasts and creatures, so should 
be the kingdom of David to the generation of Christ. 

“And do we think that David would compare the vertue of 
his kingdom and the powerful redemption of the world, unto a 
thing that is not, or is uncertain, or is fantastical? Cod forbid 
that ever any man should so do despiglit to the Holy Ghost. 
For this cause we read also in Snidcts, that good men who wor- 
ship God and follow 1 1 is laws are compared to Unicorns, whose 
greater parts, as their whole bodies, are unprofitable and untame- 
able, yet their horn maketh them excellent ; so in good men, 
although their fleshy parts be good for nothing, and fall down to 
the earth, yet their grace and piety exaltcth their souls to the 
heavens.” 

Tn late years, after the true origin of the Unicorn’s horn was 
discovered, and the belief in its many virtues abandoned, the 
Seem, or Monoccros, was almost unhesitatingly identified with 
the rhinoceros of India, and for a long time this theory was the 
accepted one. It is now, however, certain that the Eeem was 
not the rhinoceros, and that it can he almost certainly identified 
with an animal which, at the time when the passages in question 
were written, was plentiful in Palestine, although, like the lion, 
it is now extinct. 

We will now take in their order the seven passages in which 
the animal is mentioned, substituting the word Eeem for 
Unicorn. 

The first of these passages occurs in Numbers xxiii., where the 
remarkable prophecies of Balaam are recorded. “ The Lord his 
God is with them, and the shout of a king is among them. God 
brought them out of Egypt, he hath as it were the strength of 
Eeem:” (vcr. 21, 22). From this passage we gain one piece of 
information, namely, that the Eeem was an exceptionally power- 
ful animal. Indeed, it was evidently the strongest animal that 
was known to the prophet and his hearers, or it would not have 
been mentioned as a visible type of Divine power. 

Next we come to Deut. xxxiii., wherein another prophecy is 
revealed, namely, that of Moses, just before his death and mys- 
terious burial. Speaking of Joseph and his tribe, the aged 
prophet uses these words, “Let the blessing come upon the head 
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of Joseph, aiul upon the top of the head of him that was sepa- 
rated from his brethren. His glory is like the firstling of his 
bullock, and liis horns are like the horns of Reem : with them 
he shall pusli the people together to the ends of the earth ; and 
they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, and they are the 
thousands of Manasseh ” (ver. 16, 17). 

In this passage we gather more information. In the first 
place it is to be noticed that the llcem is mentioned in connexion 
with the domestic cattle, and that the name is used as one that 
is familiar to the hearers. Next, as the marginal reading gives 
the word, Reem is used in the singular and not in the plural 
number, so that the passage may be read, “his horns are like the 
horns of a Unicorn.” Thus we come to the important point 
that the Reem was not a one-horned, but a two-horned animal. 

It may here be remarked that the lleein horns were the 
emblem of the two tribes that sprung from Joseph, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, himself being typified by the Reem, and his two 
powerful sons by the horns. 

Next, in the Psalms, we find that the powerful, two-liorned 
Reem was also a dangerous and violent animal. (See Psa. xxii. 
11 ), 21 .) 

“ P>e not Thou far from me, O Lord : O my strength, haste Thee 
to help me. 

“ Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from the power 
(or the hand) of the dog. 

“ Save me from the lion’s mouth : for Thou hast heard me 
from the horns of Reem.” 

In Pa. xcii. there is another allusion to the powerful horns of 
'the Reem. “ For lo, Thine enemies, 0 Lord, for lo, Thine enemies 
shall perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. But 
my horn slialt Thou exalt like the horn of Reem.” 

From these passages we gather the following important points. 
First, the Reem was an animal familiar to the people of Palestine, 
as is evident from the manner in which its name is introduced 
into the sacred writings ; secondly, it was the most powerful 
animal known to the Israelites ; thirdly, it was a two-horned 
animal; fourthly, it was a savage and dangerous beast; and 
fifthly, it had some connexion with the domesticated cattle. 

This last-mentioned point is brought out more strongly in the 
remaining j>assages of Scripture. In Job, for example, a parallel 
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is drawn between the wild and untamcable Reem and the beasts 
of draught and burden. 

In that magnificent series of passages in which the Lord 
answers Job out of the whirlwind, and which indeed are a 
worthy sequel to Elihu’s impassioned discourse on the text that 
“ God is greater than man,” the wild animals are mentioned in 
evident contrast to the tame. First come the wild goats of the 
rock ; then the wild ass, who “ scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth the crying of the driver ; ” and then the Reem, 
which is clearly contrasted with the tamed ox. 

“ Will Reem be willing to serve thee, or abide by thy crib ? 
Canst thou bind Reem with his band in the furrow ? or will he 
harrow the valleys after thee? Wilt thou trust him, because 
his strength is great ? or wilt thou leave thy labour to him ? 
Wilt thou believe him that he will bring home thy seed, and 
gather it in thy barn ?” See chap, xxxix. 9 — 12. 

Now in these passages, the principal duties of the domes- 
ticated cattle are described — the ploughing the furrow, the 
drawing of the harrow, and the carrying home of the ripened 
corn, for all which purposes the tameless spirit of Reem renders 
him useless, in spite of his vast strength. The prophet Isaiah 
has a passage in which the Reem is evidently classed with the 
ox tribe. See chap, xxxiv. 6, 7. 

“ The sword of the Lord is filled with blood ; it is made fat 
with fatness, and with the blood of lambs and goats, with the 
fat of the kidneys of rams: for the Lord hath a sacrifice in 
Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. And 
Reem shall come down with them, and the bullocks with the 
bulls ; and their land shall be soaked with blood, and their dust 
made fat with fatness.” 

The last passage in which reference is made to this animal is 
in Ps. xxix. 5, 6. 

“ The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip 
like a calf ; Lebanon and Sirion like a young Reem.” 

On turning to the Jewish Bible we find that the word Reem 
is translated as buffalo, and there is no doubt that this rendering 
is nearly the correct one, and at the present day naturalists are 
nearly all agreed that the Reem of the Old Testament must have 
been the now extinct Urus. A smaller animal, the Bonassus or 
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Bison, also existed in Palestine, and even to the present day 
continues to maintain itself in one or two spots, though it will 
probably be as soon completely erased from the surface of the 
earth as its gigantic congener. 

That the Reein was one of the two animals is certain, and 
that it was the larger i§ nearly as certain. The reason for 
deciding upon the Unis is, that its horns were of great size and 
strength, and therefore agree with the description of the Reein ; 
whereas those of the Bonassus, although powerful, arc short, and 
not conspicuous enough to deserve the notice which is taken 
of them by the sacred writers. 

Of the extinct variety we know but little. We do know, 
however, that it was a huge and most formidable animal, as 
is evident from the skulls and other bones which have been 
discovered. 

Hitherto there has been considerable difficulty in treating of 
the ancient Urus, on account of the great confusion which existed 
in the various synonyms that were given to the animal. The 
tangled skein has, however, been carefully unravelled by Mr. W. 
Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., who has published an exceedingly 
valuable paper on the subject in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society , March 21, 18G6. 

After describing the general character of the Urus, he proceeds 
to remark : “ The synonyms of the Bos Urus are in a state of very 
great confusion, arising from the fact that the two words denoting 
two distinct species, the Urox and the Aurochs, are derived from 
the same Sanscrit root, Ur, A ur, or Or, that signifies a forest, or 
sandy waste. The root can be traced through many languages, 
and still survives in the Greek opo<? (a mountain), the Norwegian 
Ore, the Icelandic Urc (the stony desert surrounding the base 
of the mountains) ; and is preserved without change in the old 
German Ur (a forest), and in Ur of the Chaldees. It appears 
also in the Ural Mountains, and also in the canton of Vri, the 
crest of which is an ox-head.” It is worthy of mention that, in 
the last-mentioned place, when new magistrates are elected, two 
ancient and gigantic horns, remarkable for their double cur- 
vature, are carried in solemn procession. 

The presence of these horns affords a remarkable confirmation 
to a well-known passage in Julius Csesar’s familiar “Com- 
mentaries.” “ The Uri are little inferior to elephants in size ” 
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(“ magnitudinc paullo infra elephantos”) ; “ but are bulls in their 
nature, colour, and figure. Great is their strength, and great 
their swiftness : nor do they spare man or beast when they have 
caught sight of them. These, when trapped in pitfalls, the 
hunters diligently kill. The youths, exercising themselves by 
this sort of hunting, are hardened by flic toil ; and those among 
them who have killed most, bringing with them the horns as 
testimonials, acquire great praise. But these Uri cannot be 
habituated to inan or made tractable, not even when young. 
The great size of the horns, as well as the form and quality of 
them, differ mucli from the horns of our oxen. These, when 
carefully selected, they ring round the edge with silver, and use 
them for drinking cups at their ample feasts/* 

The enormous size of the horns of an ox which was in all 
probability the Urus is mentioned by another writer, who also 
alludes to their use as drinking vessels. He states that some 
of these horns wore so large as to hold about four gallons, and 
then proceeds to remark that tlieir primitive use as drinking- 
cups was the reason why Bacchus was represented as wearing 
horns, and was sometimes worshipped under the form of a bull. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Sanscrit root Ur is retained 
in the name of the enormous Indian ox, the Gaur, a term which 
is formed from two words, namely, Gau, or Glioo, a cow, and Ur, 
so that the name signifies Wild Cow. 

As to the size of the animal Urus, it is evident, by measure- 
ment of certain remains, that it must have well deserved Caesar's 
comparison witli the elephant. A skull that is described by 
Cuvier gave the following measurements. Width of skull 
between the bases of the horn-cores (i.c. the bony projections on 
which the hollow horns are set), rather more than twelve inches . 
and an half. Circumference of the cores at the base, twelve 
inches and nine-tenths. Length of the cores, twenty-seven 
inches and nine-tenths ; and distances between their tips, thirty- 
two inches and a half. 

According to the proportions of the domesticated ox, these 
measurements indicated that the animal was twelve feet in 
length, and six feet and a half in height. Now, if the reader 
will sketch out on a wall an ox of these dimensions, he will 
appreciate the enormous dimensions of the ancient Urus, far 
better than can be done by merely reading figures in a book. 
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But this animal, gigantic as it was, is not the largest specimen 
that has been discovered. A portion of an Urns skull was 
discovered in the Avon, at Melksham, near Bath, the horn-cores 
of which, as described by Mr. H. Woods, were seventeen inches 
and a half in circumference, thirty-six inches and a half in 
length, and the distance from tip to tip was thirty-nine inches. 
Taking the same proportions as those of the ordinary ox, the 
author shows that the skull in question belonged to an animal 
very much larger than that which was described by Cuvier. In 
another specimen the distance between the tip§ of the horn-cores 
was forty-two inches, but their length only thirty-six. 

Of course, the size of the horn-cores gives little indication of 
the dimensions of the horns themselves, and the principal point 
to be noticed is the shape of the core, which in some specimens, 
though not in all, instead of presenting the regular double 
curvature with which w T e are so familiar in our domestic oxen, 
first curves outwards, then bends backwards or a little down- 
wards and forwards. This peculiarity in the shape of the horns 
is specially noted by Cresar, and we may therefore receive with 
more security his account of their enormous size. 

A curious rabbinical legend of the Reem is given in Lewy- 
solm’s “ Zoologie des Talmud, s.” When the ark was complete, 
and all the beasts were commanded to enter, the Reem was 
unable to do so, because it was too large to pass through the 
door. Noah and his sons therefore were obliged to tie the 
animal by a rope to the ark, and to tow it behind ; and, in order 
to prevent it from being strangled, they tied the rope, not round 
its neck, but to its horn. 

The same writer veiy justly remarks that the Scriptural and 
Talmudical accounts of the Reem have one decided distinction. 
The Scripture speaks chiefly of its fierceness, its untameable 
nature, its strength, and its swiftness, as its principal charac- 
teristics, while the Talmud speaks almost exclusively of its size. 
It was evidently the largest animal of which the writers had ever 
heard, and, according to Oriental wont, they exaggerated it pre- 
posterously; Whenever the Talmudical writers treat of animals 
with which they are personally acquainted, they are simple, 
straightforward, and accurate. But, as soon as they come to 
animals unknown to them except by hearsay, they go off into 
the wildest extravagances, such, for example, as asserting that 
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tlio leopard is a hybrid between the wild boar ami the lioness. 
The exonerated statements concerning the lteein show therefore 
that the animal must, have been extinct, long before the time of 
the. writers. 

The question now arises, What is the distinction lictween the 
ancient Urns and our modern cattle ( The answer is simple 
enough. The difference in the shape of the horn-cores is, as has 
been shown, not characteristic of the animal in general, but only 
of certain individuals; while other variations in the shape and 
length of certain bones are of too little cousequencc to be 
accepted as bases whereon to found a new genus or even species, 
and we may therefore assume that the liras of Ctesar, the Iteem 
of Scripture, was nothing more than a very large variety of the 
ox, modified of course in aspect and habits by the locality in 
which it lived. This assumption is strengthened by the fact 
that Mr. Dawkins, in the treatise to which reference has already 
been made, has “traced the gigantic Unis from the earliest 
Pleistocene times through the pre-historic period at least as far 
as the twelfth century after Christ.” 

The reader limy remember that in Caesar’s brief but graphic 
account of the liras, he mentions that it was limited by those 
who wished to distinguish themselves. Now, on many of the 
sculptures of Nineveh, there are delineations of hull hunts, 
which show, as Mr. Layard justly observes, that the wild bull 
appears to have been considered scarcely less formidable and 
noble game than the lion. The king himself is shown us 
attacking it, while the warriors partake of the sport either 
mounted or on foot. 

The exact variety of the wild bull which is being chased is 
not very recognisable.. It certainly is not the ordinary domestic 
animal, the shape approaching somewhat to that of the antelope. 
The body is covered with marks which are evidently inteuded to 
represent hair, though it does not follow that the hair need be 
thick and shaggy like that of the bison tribe. 
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THE BISON. 


TIip Bison tribe and its distinguishing marks — Its former existence in Palestine - 
its general habits — Origin of its name — Its musky odour— Size and speed of 
the Bison — IU dangerous eh arse ter when brought to hay — Its defence against 
the wolf — Its untanieahlc disposition. 


A few words are now needful respecting tlie second animal 
which has been mentioned in connexion with the Keem; namely, 
the Bison, or Bonassus. The Bisons are distinguishable from 
ordinary cattle by the thick and heavy mane which covers the 
neck and shoulders, and which is more conspicuous in the male 
than in the female. The general coating of the body is also 
rather different, being thick and woolly instead of lying closely 
to the skin like that of the other oxen. The Bison certainly 
inhabited Palestine, as its hones have been found in that 
country. It lias, however, been extinct in the Holy Land for 
many yearn, and, not being an animal that is capable of with- 
standing the encroachments of man, it has gradually died out 
from the greater part of Europe and Asia, and is now to be 
found only in a very limited locality, chiefly in a Lithuanian 
fojvst, where it is strictly preserved, and in some parts of the 
Caucasus. There it still preserves the habits which made its 
ancient and gigantic relative so dangerous an animal. Unlike 
the buffalo, which loves the low-lying and marshy lands, the 
Bison prefers the high wooded localities, where it lives in small 
troops. 

Its name of Bison is a modification of the word Bisam, or 
musk, which was given to it on account of the strong musky 
odour of its flesh, which is especially powerful about the head 
and neck. This odour is not so unpleasant as might he sup- 
posed, and those who have had personal experience of the 
animal say that it bears some resemblance to the perfume of 
violets. It is developed most strongly in the adult bulls, the 
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cows and young male calves only possessing it in a slight 
degree. 

It is a tolerably large animal, being about six feet high at the 
shoulder — a stature nearly equivalent, to that of the ordinary 
Asiatic elephant ; and, in spite of its great bulk, is a fleet and 
active animal, as indeed is generally the ease with those oxen 
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which inhabit elevated localities. Still, though it can run with 
considerable speed, it is not able to keep up the pace for any 
great distance, and at the end of a mile or two can be brought 
to bay. 

Like most animals, however large and powerful they may he, 
it fears the presence of man, and, if it sees or scents a human 
being, will try to slip quietly away; but when it is baffled in 
this attempt, and forced to fight, it becomes a fierce and dan- 
gerous antagonist, charging with wonderful quickness, and using 
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its short and powerful horns with great effect. A wounded 
Bison, when fairly brought to bay, is perhaps as awkward an 
opponent as can be found, and to kill it without the aid of fire- 
arms is no easy matter. 

Although the countries in which it lives are infested with 
wolves, it seems to have no fear of them when in health ; and, 
even when pressed by their winter’s hunger, the wolves do not 
venture to attack even a single Bison, much less a herd of them. 
Like other wild cattle, it likes to dabble in muddy pools, and is 
fond of harbouring in thickets near such localities; and those 
"who have to travel through the forest keep clear of such spots, 
unless they desire to drive out the animal for the purpose of 
killing it. 

Like the extinct Aurochs, the Bison lias never been domesti- 
cated, and, although the calves have been captured while very 
young, and attempts have been made to train them to harness, 
their innate wildness of disposition has always battled such 
efforts. 


THE GAZELLE, OB ROE OF SCRIPTURE. 


The Gazelle identified with the Twin, i.e. the Roe or Roebuck of Scripture- -Various 
passages relating to the Tsebi— -Its swiftness, its capabilities as a beast of 
chase, its beauty, and the quality of its llesli - -The Tscbivali rendered in Greek 
as Tahitha, and translated as Dorcas, or GazeUe— Different varieties of the 
* Gazelle — How the Gazelle defends itself against wild beasts —Chase of the 
Gazelle— The net, the battue, and the pit fall —Coursing the Gazelle with grey- 
hounds and falcons — Mr. Cliasseaud’s account of a hunting party - Gentleness 
of the Gazelle. 

We now leave the Ox tribe, and conic to the Antelopes, several 
species of which are mentioned in the Scriptures. Four kinds 
of antelope are found in or near the Holy Land, and there is 
little doubt that all of them are mentioned in the sacred 
volume. 

The first that will be described is the well-known Gazelle, 
which is acknowledged be the animal that is represented by 
the word Tsebi, or Tsebiyah . The Jewish Bible accepts the 
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same rendering. Tins word occurs many times, sometimes as 
a metaphor, and sometimes representing some animal which 
was lawful food, and which therefore belonged to the true 
ruminants. Moreover, its flesh was not only legally capable of 
being eaten, but was held in such estimation that it was provided 
for the table of Solomon himself, together with other animals 
which will be described in their turn. 

We will first take*, the passages where the word is used meta- 
phorically, or as a poetical image. That it was exceedingly 
swift of foot is evident from several instances in which the 
animal is mentioned. For example, in 2 Sam. ii. 18, we are told 
that Asaliel, the brother of Joah, was “ as light of foot as a wild 
roe,” or, as the passage may also be translated, “one of the rocs 
that is in the field.” And in 1 Cliron. xii. 8, we find the follow- 
ing description of eleven warriors who attached themselves to 
David: — “Of the (halites there separated themselves unto 
David into the hold to the wilderness men of might, and men 
of war fit for the battle, that could handle shield and buckler, 
whose faces were like*, the faces of lions, and were as swift as 
the roes upon the mountains.” 

That it was a beast of chase is as plainly to he gathered from 
the sacred writings. See, for example, Prov. vi. 4, o: “Dive 
not sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids. Deliver 
thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, and as a bird 
from the band of the fowler.” 

The same imagery is employed by the prophet Isaiah, xiii. 
1 3, 14 : — 

“ Therefore I will shake the, heavens, and the earth shall 
remove out of her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts, and 
in the day of His fierce anger. And it shall he as the chased 
roe, and as a sheep that no man taketh tip: they shall every 
man turn to his own people, and flee every one into his own 
land.” 

Having now learned that the Tsebi was very fleet of foot and 
a beast of chase, we come to another series of passages, which 
show that it was an animal of acknowledged beauty. In that 
most remarkable poem, the Song of Solomon, or the "Song 
of Songs,” as it is more rightly named, there are repeated allu- 
sions to the Tsebi. In some cases thq myne of the Poo is used 
as a sort of adjuration — “I charge thee by the roes;” and in 
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others the lover, whether man or woman, is compared to the 
Roe. There is one consecutive series of passages in which the 
word is repeatedly used. See Cant. ii. 7-9 : “I charge you, 0 ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, and by the hinds of the 
field, that ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till lie please. The 
voice of my beloved ! behold, he cometh leaping upon the moun- 
tains, skipping upon the hills. My beloved is like a rpe or 
a young hart.” And in the last verse of the poem the same 
image is repeated — “Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like 
to a roe or to a young hart upon the mountains of spices.” 

Allusion is made to the beauty of the Roe, or Gazelle, in a 
well-known name, Tabitlia, which is, in fact, a slight corruption 
of the Hebrew Tsebiyah, and is translated into Greek as Dorcas, 
or Gazelle. “ Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas (i.c. the Gazelle). 
This woman was full of good works and alms deeds which 
she did.” 

As to the flesh of the Gazelle, or Roe, it is mentioned in 
Dent. xii. 15, xiv. 5, as one of the animals that affords lawful 
food; and the same permission is reiterated in xv. 22, with 
the proviso that the blood shall be poured out on the earth like 
water. 

Having now glanced at the various passages of Scripture 
wherein the Gazelle is mentioned, we will proceed to the animal 
itself, its appearance, locality, and general habits, in order to see 
how they agree with the Scriptural allusions to the Tsebi. 

As to its flesh, it is even now considered a great dainty, 
although it is not at all agreeable to European taste, being hard, 
dry, and without flavour. Still, as has been well remarked, 
tastes differ as well as localities, and an article of food which is 
a costly luxury in one land is utterly disdained in another, and 
will hardly he eaten except by one who is absolutely dying of 
starvation. 

The Gazelle is very common in Palestine in the present day, 
and, in the ancient times, must have been even more plentiful. 
There* are several varieties of it, which were once thought to* be 
distinct species, but are now acknowledged to be mere varieties, 
all of which are referable to the single species Gaze/ /a Dorcas . 
There is, for example, the Oorinna, or Corine Antelope, which is 
a rather boldly-spotted female ; the Kevella Antelope, in which 
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wont, the Gazelles instantly assume a posture of self-defence. 
They form themselves into a compact phalanx, all the males 
coming to the front, and the strongest and boldest taking on 
themselves the honourable duty of facing the foe. The does 
and the young are kept within their ranks, and so formidable is 
the array of sharp, menacing horns, that beasts as voracious as 
the wolf, .and far more powerful, have been known to retire 
without attempting to charge. 

As a rule, however, the Gazelle does not desire to resist, and 
prefers its legs to its horns as a mode of insuring safety. So 
fleet is the animal, that it seems to fly over the ground as if 
propelled by volition alone, and its light, agile frame is so en- 
during, that a fair chase has hardly any prospect of success. 
Hunters, therefore, prefer a trap of some kind, if they chase 
the animal merely for food or for the sake of its skin, and con- 
trive to kill considerable numbers at once. Sometimes they 
dig pitfalls, and drive the Gazelles into them by beating a large 
tract of country, and gradually narrowing the circle. Sometimes 
they use nets, such as have already been described, and some- 
times they line the sides of a ravine with archers and spearmen, 
and drive the herd of Gazelles through the treacherous defile. 

These modes of slaughter are, however, condemned by the 
true hunter, who looks upon those who use them much in the 
same light as an English sportsman looks on a man who shoots 
foxes. The greyhound and the falcon are both employed in the 
legitimate capture of the Gazelle, and in some cases both are 
trained to work together. Hunting the Gazelle with the grey- 
hound very much resembles coursing in our own country, and 
chasing it with the hawk is exactly like the system of falconry 
that was once so popular an English sport, and which even now 
shows signs of revival. 

It is, however, when the dog and the bird are trained to work 
together that the spectacle becomes really novel and interesting 
to an English spectator. 

As soon as the Gazelles are fairly in view, the hunter unhoods 
his hawk, and holds it up so that it may see the animals. The 
bird fixes its eye on one Gazelle, and by that glance the animal's 
doom is settled. The falcon darts after the Gazelles, followed by 
the dog, who ke6ps his eye on the hawk, and holds himself in 
readiness to attack the animal that his feathered ally may select. 
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Suddenly the falcon, which lias been for some few seconds 
hovering over the herd of Gazelles, makes a stoop upon the 
selected victim, fastening its talons in its forehead, and, as it 
tries to shake off its strange foe, flaps its wings into the Gazelle’s 
eyes so as to blind it. Consequently, the rapid course of the 
antelope is arrested, so that the dog is able to come up and 
secure the animal while it is struggling to escape from its 
feathered enemy. Sometimes, though rarely, a young and in- 
experienced hawk swoops down with such reckless force that it 
misses the forehead of the Gazelle, and impales itself upon the 
sharp horns, just as in England the falcon is apt to be spitted 
on the hill of the heron. 

The most sportsmanlike mode of hunting the Gazelle is to use 
the falcon alone ; but for this sport a bird must possess excep- 
tional strength, swiftness, and intelligence. A very spirited 
account of such a chase is given by Mr. G. W. Chasseaud, in his 
“ Druses of the Lebanon — 

“Whilst reposing here, our old friend with the falcon informs 
us that at a short distance from this spot is a khan (railed Nebbi 
Youni, from a supposition that the prophet Jonah was here 
landed by the whale ; but the old man is very indignant when 
we identify the place with a fable, and declare to him that 
similar sights are to be seen at Gaza and Scand croon. But his 
good humour is speedily recovered by reverting to the subject 
of the exploits and cleverness of his falcon. This reminds him 
that we have not much time to waste in idle talk, as the greater 
heats will drive the gazelles from the plains to the mountain 
retreats, and lose us the opportunity of enjoying the most 
sportsmanlike amusement in Syria. Accordingly, bestriding our 
animals again, we ford the river at that point where a bridge 
once stood. 

“ We have barely proceeded twenty minutes before the keen 
eye of the falconer has descried a herd of gazelles quietly grazing 
in the distance. Immediately lie reins in his horse, and enjoining 
silence, instead of riding at them, as we might have felt inclined 
to do, he skirts along the hanks of the river, so as to cut off, if 
possible, the retreat of these fleet animals where the banks are 
narrowest, though very deep, but which would be cleared at a 
single leap by the gazelles. Having successfully accomplished 
this manoeuvre, he again removes the hood from the hawk, and 
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indicates to ns that precaution is no longer necessary. Accord- 
ingly, first adding a few slugs to the charges in our barrels, we 
balance our guns in an easy posture, and, giving the horses 
their reins, set off at full gallop, and with a loud hurrah, right 
towards the already startled gazelles. 

“The timid animals, at first paralysed by our appearance, 
stand and gaze for a second terror-stricken at our approach ; but 
their pause is only momentary ; they perceive in an instant that 
the retreat to their favourite haunts has been secured, and so 
they dash wildly forward with all the fleetness of despair, 
coursing over the plain with no fixed refuge in view, and nothing 
but their fleetness to aid in their delivery. A stern chase is a 
long chase, and so, doubtless, on the present occasion it would 
prove with ourselves, for there is many and many a mile of 
level country before us, and our horses, though swift of foot, 
stand no chance in this respect with the gazelles. 

“ Now, however, the old man has watched for a good oppor- 
tunity to display the prowess and skill of his falcon : he has 
followed us only at a hand-gallop ; but the hawk, long inured to 
such pastime, stretches forth its neck eagerly in the direction of 
the flying prey, and being loosened from its pinions, sweeps up 
into the air like a shot, and passes overhead with incredible 
velocity. Five minutes more, and the bird has outstripped even 
the speed of the light-footed gazelle ; we see him through the 
dust and haze that our own speed throws around us, hovering 
but an instant over the terrified herd ; he has singled out his 
prey, and, diving with unerring aim, fixes his iron talons into 
the head of the terrified animal. 

“ This is the signal for the others to break up their orderly 
retreat, and to speed over the plain in every direction. Some, 
despite the danger that hovers on their track, make straight for 
their old and familiar haunts, and passing within twenty yards 
of where we ride, afford us an opportunity of displaying our 
skill as amateur huntsmen on horseback ; nor does it require 
but little nerve and dexterity to fix our aim whilst our horses 
are tearing over the ground. However, the moment presents 
itself, the loud report of barrel after barrel startles the unac- 
customed inmates of that unfrequented waste ; one gazelle leaps 
twice its own* height into the air, and then rolls over, shot 
through the heart ; another bounds on yet a dozen paces, but, 
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wouuded mortally, staggering, halts, and then falls to the 
ground 

“ This is no time for us to pull in and sec what is the amount 
of damage done, for the falcon, heedless of all surrounding 
incidents, clings firmly to the head of its terrified victim, flap- 
ping its strong wings awhile before the poor brute’s terrified 
eyes, half blinding it and rendering its head dizzy ; till, after 
tearing round and round with incredible speed, the poor creature 
stops, panting for breath, and, overcome with excessive terror, 
drops down fainting upon the earth. Now the air resounds 
with the acclamations and hootings of the ruthless victors. 

“The old man is wild in his transports of delight. More 
certain of the prowess of his bird than ourselves, he has stopped 
awhile to gather together the fruits of our booty, and, with these 
suspended to his saddle bow, he canters up leisurely, shouting 
lustily the while the praises of his infallible hawk ; then getting 
down, and hoodwinking the bird again, he first of all takes the 
precaution of fastening together the legs of the fallen gazelle, 
and then he humanely blows up into its nostrils. Gradually 
the natural brilliancy returns to the dimmed eyes of the gazelle, 
then it struggles valiantly, but vainly, to disentangle itself from 
its fetters. 

“ Pitying its eil'orts, the falconer throws a handkerchief over 
its head, and, securing this prize, claims it as his own, declaring 
that he will bear it home to his house in the mountains, where, 
after a few weeks’ kind treatment and care, it will become as 
domesticated and affectionate as a spaniel. Meanwhile, Abou 
Shein gathers together the fallen booty, and, tying them securely 
with coids, fastens them behind his own saddle, declaring, with 
a triumphant laugh, that we shall return that evening to the 
city of Beyrout with such game as few sportsmen can boast of 
having carried thither in one day.” 

The gentle nature of the Gazelle is as proverbial as its grace 
and swiftness, and is well expressed in the large, soft, liquid eye, 
which has formed from time immemorial the stock comparison 
of Oriental poets when describing the eyes of beauty. 
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THE PYGARG, OR ADDAX. 


The Dishon or Dyshon —Signification of the word Pygarg — Certainty that the 
Dishon is an antelope, and that it must be one of a few species — Former and 
present range of the Addnx — Description of- the Add ax— The Strepsiceros 
of Pliny. 

There is a species of animal mentioned once in the Scrip- 
tures under the name of Dishon which the Jewish Bible leaves 
untranslated, and merely gives as Dyshon, and which is rendered 
in the Septuagint by Pugargos, or Pycakg, as one version gives 
it. Now, the meaning of the word Pygarg is wliite-crouped, 
mid for that reason the Pygarg of the Scriptures is usually held 
to be one of the -wliite-crouped antelopes, of which several 
species are known. Perhaps it may be one of them — it may 
possibly be neither, and it may probably refer to all of them. 

But that an antelope of some kind is meant by the word 
Dishon is evident enough, and it is also evident that the Dishon 
must have been one of the antelopes which could be obtained 
by the Jews. Now as the species of antelope which could have 
furnished food for that nation are very few in number, it is clear 
that, even if we do not hit upon the exact species, we may be 
sure of selecting an animal that was closely allied to it. More- 
over, as the nomenclature is exceedingly loose, it is probable 
that more than one species might have been included in the 
word Dishon. 

Modem commentators have agreed that there is every pro- 
bability that the Dishon of the Pentateuch was the antelope 
known by the name of Addax. 

This handsome antelope is a native of Northern Africa. It 
has a very wide range, and, even’at the present day, is found in 
the vicinity of Palestine, so that it evidently was one of the 
antelopes which could be killed by Jewish hunters. From its 
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huge size, and long twisted liorns, it bears a strong resemblance 
to the Koodoo of Southern Africa. The horns, however, are not 
so long, nor so boldly twisted, the cum? being comparatively 
slight, and not possessing the bold spiral shape which distin- 
guishes those of the koodoo. 
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“ These are the beast* which ye shall rat: the ox, the sheS/i, .... the iWja rij, and the wild ox, 
and the chamois." — Durr. xiv. 4, 5. 

The ordinary height of the Addax is three feet seven or eight 
inches, and the horns are almost exactly alike in the two sexes. 
Their length, from the head to the tips, is rather more than two 
tee t. Its colour is mostly white, but a thick mane of dark black 
lmir falls from the throat, a patch of similar hair grows on the 
forehead, and the back and shoulders are greyish brown. There 
is no mane on the back of the neck, as is the case with the 
koodoo. 

The Addax is a sand-loving animal, as is shown by the wide 
and spreading hoofs, which afford it a firm footing on the yielding 
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soil. In all probability, this is one of tlio animals which would 
be taken, like the wild bull, in a net, being surrounded and 
driven into the toils by a number of hunters. It is not, how- 
ever, one of the gregarious species, and is not found in those 
vast herds in which some of the antelopes love to assemble. 

'Some writers reject the Addax as the Dishon, and are inclined 
to consider that the real representative of the word is to be 
found in the Ariel or Isabella gazelles. Of these, however, we 
hate already treated, and enough lias been said about them to 
show that these gazelles are in all probability comprised under 
the name Tsebi. 

It has been suggested, in contradiction to the opinion that 
the Dishon is the Addax, that the word Strepsiceros, or Twisted 
Horn, is given to it by Pliny, who also mentions that one of the 
native names for the animal is Adas, or Akas, and that he dis- 
tinguishes it from the Pvgarg. Still, the weight of evidence is 
so great in favour of the identity of the Dishon and the Pygarg, 
that we may accept the interpretation with safety. 


THE FALLOW-DEER, OR BUBALE. 


The Avoid Jaclimur evidently represents a Mjiccirs of antelope— Probability that the 
Jaclimur is identical wtih tile Hu bale, or Hekk’r-ol-Wasli — Kesemblance of the 
animal to the ox tribe — Its ox-like horns and mode of attack — Its capability 
of domestication — Former and present range of the Bubale— Its representation 
on the monuments of ancient Egypt — Delicacy of its flesh — Size and general 
appearance of the animal. 


It has already been mentioned that in the Old Testament- 
them occur the names of three or four animals, which clearly 
belong to one or other of three or four antelopes. Only 
one of these names now remains to be identified. This is 
the Jaclimur, or Yachmur, a word which has been rendered in 
the Septuagiiit as Boubalos, and lias been translated in our 
Authorized Yersiou as Fallow Dkkk. 
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We shall presently see that the Fallow Deer is to be identified 
with another animal, and that the word Jaclimur must find 
another interpretation. If we follow the Septuagint, and call 
it the Bitbale, we shall identify it with a well-known antelope, 
called by the Arabs the “ Bekk’r-cl-Wash,” and known to 
zoologists as the Bub ale ( Acronotm Inbatts). 

This fine antelope would scarcely be recognised as such by 
an unskilled observer, as in its general appearance it much more 
resembles the ox tribe than the antelope. Indeed, the Arabic 
title, “ Bekk’r-el-Wash,” or Wild Cow, shows how close must be 
the resemblance to the oxen. The Arabs, and indeed all the 
Orientals in whose countries it lives, believe it not to be an ante- 
lope, but one of the oxen, and class it accordingly. 

How much the appearance of the Bubale justifies them in 
this opinion may be judged by reference to the figure on page 
145. The horns are thick, short, and heavy, and are first 
inclined forwards, and then rather suddenly bent backwards. 
This formation of the horns causes the Bubale to use his weapons 
after the manner of the bull, thereby increasing the resemblance 
between them. When it attacks, the Bubale lowers its bead to 
the ground, and as soon as its antagonist is within reach, tosses 
its head violently upwards, or swings it with a sidelong upward 
blow. In either case, the sharp curved horns, impelled by the 
powerful neck of the animal, and assisted by the weight of the 
large head, become most formidable weapons. 

It is said that in some places, where the. Bubales have learned 
to endure the presence of man, they will mix with his herds for 
the sake of feeding with them, and by degrees become so accus- 
tomed to the companionship of their domesticated friends, that 
they live with the herd as if they had belonged to it all their 
lives. This fact shows that the animal possesses a gentle dis- 
position, and it is said to be as easily tamed as the gazelle 
itself. 

Even at the present day the Bubale lias a very wide range, 
and formerly had in all probability a much wider. It is indi- 
genous to Barbary, and has continued to spread itself over the 
greater part of Northern Africa* including the borders of the 
Sahara, the edges of the cultivated districts, and up the Nile 
for no small distance. In former days it was evidently a tole- 
rably common animal of chase in Upper Egypt, as there are 
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“ And .Solomon's provision for one don irns thirty m ensures of fine flour, and threescore measure 
of meal; ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen nut of the pastures , and an hundred sheep; beside harts 
and roebucks, and fallow-deer, and fatted fold 1 Kinds iv. 22, 23. 


It is probable that in and about Palestine it was equally 
common, so that there is good reason why it should be specially 
named as one of the animals that were lawful food. Not only was 
its flesh permitted to be eaten, but it was evidently considered 
as a great dainty, inasmuch as the Jachiuur is mentioned in 
1 Kings iv. 23 as one of the animals which were brought to 
the royal table. See the passage quoted in full below the 
illustration. 

Even at the present day it is seen near the Red Sea ; and as 
within the memory of man it had a much larger range than can 
now be assigned to it, we may safely conjecture that it resided 
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in Palestine in sufficient numbers to allbid a constant supply of 
food to the royal residence. 

In size the lhibale is about equal to that of a heifer, and its 
general colour is reddish brown. The head is long and narrow, 
so that the heavy and deeply-ridged liorns seem to stand out 
with peculiar boldness. The shoulders are rather high, the neck 
is very ox-like, and from the end of the tail hangs a tuft of long 
black hair. It is a gregarious animal, and is found in herds, 
though not of very great numbers. 

The lhibale is closely allied to the hartebeest, the well-known 
antelope of Southern Africa. 


TI1E SHEER 


Importance of Sheep in the. Bible — The Sheep the chief wealth of the pastoral 
tribes — Tenure of land' - Value of good pasture -la ml — Aral.) shepherds of the 
present day - Difference between the shepherds of Palestine and England — 
Wanderings of the flocks ill search of food — Value of the wells — How the 
Sheep are watered — Duties of the shepherd — The shepherd a kind of irregular 
soldier -His use of tin? sling — Sheep following their shepherd— Calling tho 
Shoe]) hv name - -The shephejd usually a part owner of the iloeks— Structure 
of the sheep folds —The rock caverns of Palestine— David’s adventure with 
Saul— Penning of the Sheep By night — Use of the dogs — Sheep sometimes 
brought lip by hand — How Sheep are fattened in the Lebanon district — The two 
breeds of Sheep in Palestine — The broad-tailed Sheep, and its periiliarities — 
Keference to this peculiarity in the Bible — The Tulniudical writers, and their 
directions to sheep-owners. 

We now come to a subject which will necessarily occupy us 
for some little time. 

There is, perhnps, no animal which occupies a larger space in 
the Scriptures than the Sheep. Whether in religious, civil, or 
domestic life, we find that the Sheep is hound up with the 
Jewish nation in a way that would seem almost incomprehen- 
sible, did wo not recall the light which the New Testament 
throws upon the Old, and the many allusions to the coming 
Messiah under tlic figure of the Lamb that taketli away the sins 
of the world. 
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In treating of the Sheep, it will be perhaps advisable to 
begin the account by taking the animal simply as one of those 
creatures which have been domesticated from time immemorial, 
dwelling slightly on those points on which the sheep-owners of 
the old days differed from those of our own time. 

In the first place, the tenure of land was — and is still— 
entirely different from anything that can be found in our own 
country. With us, the comparatively large amount of popula- 
tion, placed on a comparatively small area of ground, prohibits 
the mode of sheep-keeping as practised in the East, where the 
pasture-lands are of vast extent, and common to all who choose 
to take their flocks to them. We have at present the Downs 
and the Highlands as examples of such pasturage, but they are 
of small extent when compared with the vast plains which are 
used for this purpose in the East. 

The only claim to the land seems, in the old times of the 
Scriptures, to have lain in cultivation, or perhaps in the land 
immediately surrounding a well. But any one appears to have 
taken a piece of ground and cultivated it, or to have dug a well 
wherever he chose, and thereby to have acquired a sort of right 
to the soil. The same custom prevails at the present day among 
the cattle-breeding races of Southern Africa. The banks of 
rivers, on account of their superior fertility, were considered as 
the property of the chiefs who lived along their course, but the 
inland soil was free to all. 

Had it not been for this freedom of the land, it would have 
been impossible for the great men to have nourished the enor- 
mous flocks arid herds of which their wealth consisted; but, on 
account of the lack of ownership of the soil, a flock could be 
moved to one district after another as fast as it exhausted the 
herbage, the shepherds thus unconsciously imitating the habits 
of the gregarious animals, which are always on the move from 
one spot to another. 

Pasturage being thus free to all, Sheep had a higher compara- 
tive value than is the case with ourselves, who have to pay in 
some way for their keep. There is a proverb in the Talmud 
which may be curtly translated, “ Land sell, sheep buy/ 1 

The value of a good pasture-ground for the flocks is so great, 
that its possession is well worth a battle, the shepherds being 
saved from a mojst weary and harassing life, and being moreover 
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fewer in number than is needed when the pasturage, is scanty. 
Sir S. Baker, in his work on Abyssinia, makes some, very inter- 
esting remarks upon the Arab herdsmen, who an* placed in 
conditions very similar to those of the Isruelitish shepherds in a 
bad pasture-land. 

“ The Arabs are creatures of necessity ; their nomadic life is 
compulsory, as the existence of their docks and herds depends 
upon the pasturage. Thus, with the change of seasons they 
must change their localities according to the presence of fodder 
for their cattle. . . . The Arab cannot halt ip one spot longer 
than the pasturage will support his docks. The object of his 
life being fodder, he must wander in search of the ever-changing 
supply. ITis wants must be few, as the constant change of en- 
campment necessitates the transport of all his household goods ; 
thus he reduces to a minimum his domestic furniture and 
utensils. . . . 

“ This striking similarity to the descriptions of the Old Testa- 
ment is exceedingly interesting to a traveller when residing 
among these curious and original people. With the Bible in 
one’s hand, and these unchanged tribes before the eyes, there is a 
thrilling illustration of the sacred record ; the past becomes the 
present, the veil of three thousand years is raised, and the living 
picture is a witness to the exactness of the historical descrip- 
tion. At the same time there is a light thrown upon many 
obscure passages in the Old Testament by the experience of the 
present- customs and figures of speech of the Arabs, which are 
precisely those that were practised at the periods described 

“ Should the present history of the country be written by an 
Arab scribe, the style of the description would be precisely 
that of the Old Testament. There is a fascination in the 
unchangeable features of the Nile regions. There are the vast 
pyramids that have defied time, the river upon which Moses was 
cradled in infancy, the same sandy desert through which he led 
his people, and the watering-places where their flocks were led 
to drink. The wild and wandering Arabs, who thousands of 
years ago dug out the wells in the wilderness, are represented by 
their descendants, unchanged, who now draw water from the 
deep wells of their forefathers, with the skins that have never 
altered their fashion. 

“ The Arabs, gathering with their goats and sheep around the 
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wells lo-day, recall the recollection of that distant time when 
‘ Jacob went on his journey, and came into the land of the 
people of the east. And he looked, and behold a well in the 
field, and lo ! there were three flocks of sheep lying by it/ &c. 
The picture of that scene would be an illustration of Arab daily 
life in the Nubian deserts, where the present is a mirror of the 
past.” 

Owing to the great number of Sheep which they have to 
tend, and the peculiar state of the country, the life of the shep- 
herd in Palestine is even now very different from that of an 
English shepherd, and in the days of the eprly Scriptures the 
distinction was even more distinctly marked. 

Sheep had to be tended much more carefully than we gene- 
rally think. In the first place, a thoughtful shepherd had always 
one idea before his mind, — namely, the possibility of obtaining 
sufficient water for his flocks. Even pasturage is less important 
than water, and, however tempting a district might be, no shep- 
herd would venture to take his charge there if he were not sure 
of obtaining water. In a climate such as ours, this ever-pressing 
anxiety respecting water can scarcely be appreciated, for in hot 
climates not only is water scarce, but it is needed far more than 
in a temperate and moist climate. Thirst does its work with 
terrible quickness, and there are instances recorded where men 
have sat down and died of thirst in sight of the river which 
they had not strength to reach. 

In places therefore through which no stream runs, the wells 
are the groat centres of pasturage, around which are to be seen 
vast flocks extending far in every direction. These wells are 
kept carefully closed by their owners, and are only opened for 
the use of those who are entitled to water their flocks at 
them. 

Noontide is the general time for watering the Sheep, and 
towards that hour all the flocks may be seen converging towards 
their respective wells, the shepherd at the head of each flock, and 
the Sheep following him. See how forcible becomes the imagery 
of David, the shepherd poet, “ The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall 
not want. He maketli me to lie down in green pastures (or, in 
pastures of tender grass) : He leadetli me beside the still waters ” 
(Ps. xxiii. 1, *2). Here we have two of the principal duties of 
the good shepherd brought prominently before us, — namely, the 
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guiding of the Sheep to green pastures and leading them to fresh 
water. Very many references are made in the Scriptures to the 
pasturage of sheep, both in a technical and a metaphorical sense ; 
hut as our space is limited, and these passages arc very nume- 
rous, only one or two of each will he taken. 

In the story of Joseph, we find that when his father and 
brothers were suffering from the famine, they seem to have cared 
as much for their Sheep and cattle as for themselves, inasmuch as 
among a pastoral people the Hocks and herds constitute the only 
wealth. So, when Joseph at last discovered himself, and his 
family were admitted to the favour of Pharaoh, the first request 
which -they made was for their fiocks. “ Pharaoh said unto his 
brethren, What is your occupation ? And they said unto 
Pharaoh, Thy servants are shepherds, both we, and also our 
fathers. 

“They said moreover unto Pharaoh, For to sojourn in the land 
are we come ; for thy servants have no pasture for their flocks ; 
for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan : now therefore, we 
pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen.” 

This one incident, so slightly remarked in the sacred history, 
gives a wonderfully clear notion of the sort of life led by Jacob 
and his sons. Forming, according to custom, a small tribe of 
their own, of which the father was the chief, they led a pastoral 
life, taking their continually increasing herds and flocks from 
place to place as they could find food for them. For example, at 
the memorable time when the story of Joseph begins, he was 
sent by his father to his brothers, who were feeding the flocks, 
and he wandered about for some time, not knowing where to 
find them. It may seem strange that he should be unable to 
discover such very conspicuous objects as large flocks of sheep 
and goats, but the fact is that they had been driven from one 
pasture-land to another, and bad travelled in search of food all 
the way from Shechein to Dothan. 

In 1 Chron. iv. 39, 40, we read of the still pastoral Israelites 
that “ they went to the entrance of Gedor, even unto the east 
side of the valley, to seek pasture for their flocks. And they 
found fat pasture and good, and the land was wide, and quiet, 
and peaceable.” 

How it came to be quiet and peaceable is told in the context. 
It was peaceable simply because the Israelites were attracted by 
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the good pasturage, attacked the original inhabitants, and exter- 
minated them so effectually that none were left to offer resistance 
to the usurpers. And we find from this passage that the value 
of good pasture-land where the Sheep could feed continually 
without being forced to wander from one spot to another was 
so considerable, that the owners of the flocks engaged in war, 
and exposed their own lives, in order to obtain so valuable a 
possession. 

As to the figurative passages, they arc far too numerous to be 
quoted, and are found throughout the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments. For example, see Psalm Ixxix. 13, “So we Thy 
people and the sheep of Thy pasture will give Thee thanks for 
ever.” And again, “ I will feed them upon the mountains of 
Israel by the rivers, and in all the inhabited places of the coun- 
try. I will feed them in a good pasture, and upon the high 
mountains of Israel shall tlieir fold be : there shall they He in a 
good fold, and in a fat pasture shall llioy feed upon the moun- 
tains of Israel” ^Kzek. xxxiv. 13, 14). 

We will now look at one or two of the passages that mention 
watering the Sheep — a duty so imperative on an Oriental shep- 
herd, and so needless to our own. 

In the first place we find that most graphic narrative which 
occurs in Gen xxix. to which a passing reference has already 
been made. When Jacob was on his way from his parents to 
the home of Laban in Padan-aram, he came upon the very well 
which belonged to his uncle, and there saw three llocks of Sheep 
lying around the well, waiting until the proper hour arrived. 
According to custom, a large stone was laid over the well, so as 
to perform the double office of keeping out the sand and dust, 
and of guarding the precious water against those who had no 
right to it. And when he saw his cousin Rucliel arrive with 
the flock of which she had the management, he, according to the 
courtesy of the country and the time, rolled away the ponderous 
barrier, and poured out water into the troughs for the Sheet) 
which Rachel tended. 

About two hundred years afterwards, we find Moses tier- 
forming a similar act. When he was obliged to escape into 
Midian on account of his fatal quarrel with a tyrannical 
Egyptian, lie sat down by a well, waiting for the time when the 
stone might be rolled away, and the water be distributed. Now 
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it happened that this well belonged to Jethro, the chief priest of 
the country, whose wealth consisted principally of Sheep. He 
entrusted his flock to the care of his seven daughters, who led 
their Sheep to the well and drew water as usual into the troughs. 
Presuming on their weakness, other shepherds came and tried 
to drive them away, but were opposed by Moses, who drove 
them away, and with his own hands watered the flock. 

Now in both these examples we find that the men who 
performed the courteous office of drawing the water and pouring 
it into the sheep-troughs married afterwards the girl to whose 
charge the flocks had been committed. This brings us to the 
Oriental custom which has been preserved to the present day. 

The wells at which the cattle are watered at noon-day are the 
meeting-places of the tribe, and it is chiefly at the well that the 
young men and women meet each other. As each successive 
flock arrives at the well, the number of the people increases, 
and while the sheep and goats lie patiently round the water, 
waiting for the time when the last flock shall arrive, and the 
stone be rolled off the mouth of the well, the gossip of the tribe 
is discussed, and the young people have ample opportunity for 
the pleasing business of courtship. 

As to the passages in which the wells, rivers, brooks, water- 
springs, are spoken of in a metaphorical sense, they are too 
numerous to be quoted. 

And here I may observe, that in reality the whole of Scripture 
has its symbolical as well as its outward signification ; and that, 
until we have learned to read the Ifible strictly according to the 
spirit, w r e cannot understand one-thousandth part of the mys- 
teries which it conceals behind its veil of language ; nor can we 
appreciate one-thousandth part of the treasures of wisdom which 
lie hidden in its pages from those who have eyes and cannot 
see, ears and cannot hear. 

Another duty of the shepherd of ancient Palestine was to 
guard his flock from depredators, whether man or beast. 
Therefore the shepherd was forced to carry arms ; to act as a 
sentry during the night ; and, in fact, to bo a sort of irregular 
soldier. A fully-armed shepherd had with him his how, his 
spear, and his sword, and not even a shepherd lad was without 
his sling and the great quarter-staff which is even now universally 
carried by the tribes along the Nile — a staff as thick as a man’s 
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wrist, and six or seven feet in length. He was skilled in the 
use of all these weapons, especially in that of the sling. 

In England, in these days, the sling is only considered as 
a mere toy, whereas, before the introduction of fire-arms, it was 
one of the most formidable weapons that could be wielded by 
light troops. Kound and smooth stones weighing three or four 
ounces were the usual projectiles, and, by dint of constant 
practice from childhood, the slingers could aim with a marvellous 
precision. Of this fact we have a notable instance in David, 
who knew that the sling and the five stones in the hand of an 
active youth unencumbered by armour, and wearing merely the 
shepherd’s simple tunic, were more than a match for all the 
ponderous weapons of the gigantic Philistine. 

It has sometimes been the fashion to attribute the successful 
aim of David to a special miracle, whereas those who are 
acquainted with ancient weapons know well that no miracle was 
wrought, because none was needed ; a good sliuger at that time 
being as sure of his aim as a good rifleman of our days. 

The sling was in constant requisition, being used both in 
directing the Sheep and in repelling enemies : a stone skilfully 
thrown in front of a straying Sheep being a well-understood 
signal that the animal had better retrace its steps if it did not 
want to feel the next stone on its back. 

Passing his whole life with his flock, the shepherd was iden- 
tified with his Sheep far more than is the case in this country, 
lie knew all his Sheep by sight, he called them all by their 
names, and they all knew him and recognised his voice. He 
-did not drive them, but he led them, walking in their front, 
and they following him. Sometimes he would play with them, 
pretending to run away while they pursued him, exactly as an 
infant-school teacher plays with the children. 

Consequently, they looked upon him as their protector as 
well as their feeder, and were sure to follow wherever he led 
them. 

We must all remember how David, who had passed all his 
early years as a shepherd, speaks of God as the Shepherd of 
Israel, and the people as Sheep ; never mentioning the Sheep as 
being driven, but always as being led. " Thou leddest Thy 
people like a flock, by the hands of Moses and Aaron ” (Ps. 
lxxvii. 20) ; “ The Lord is my Shepherd. ... He leadeth me 
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**//« calleth his own shrep by iiamf, and lemieth them out.''— John x. 

And when he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. And a 
stranger will they not follow, hut will flee from him : for they 
know not the voice of strangers” (John x. 3 — 5). And again at 
verse 26 : “ Ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I 
said unto you. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me.” 
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Although the shepherds of our own country know their Sheep 
by sight, and say that there is as much difference in the faces 
of Sheep as of men, they have not, as a rule, attained the art of 
teaching their Sheep to recognise their names. This custom, 
however, is still retained, as may be seen from a well-known 
passage in Hartley’s “ ltesearclies in Greece and the Levant : ” — 

“ Having had my attention directed last night to the words in 
John x. 3, I asked my man if it were usual in Greece to give 
names to the sheep. He informed me that it was, and that 
the sheep obeyed the shepherd when lie called them by their 
names. This morning I had an opportunity of verifying the 
truth of this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the 
shepherd the same question which I had put to the servant, and 
lie gave me the same answer. I then bade him call one of his 
sheep. He did so, and it instantly left its pasturage and its 
companions, and ran up to the hands of the shepherd, with 
signs of pleasure, and with a prompt obedience which I had never 
before observed in any other animal. 

“ It is also true that in this country, ‘ a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him/ The shepherd told me that 
many of bis sheep were still wild, that they had not learned 
their names, but that by teaching them they would all learn 
them.” 

Generally, the shepherd was either the proprietor of the flock, 
or had at all events a share in it, of which latter arrangement 
we find a well-known example in the bargain which Jacob made 
with Laban, all the white Sheep belonging to his father-in-law, 
and all the dark and spotted Sheep being his wages as shepherd. 
Such a man was far more likely to take care of the Sheep than 
if he were merely a paid labourer ; especially in a country where 
the life of a shepherd was a life of actual danger, and he might at 
any time be obliged to fight against armed robbers, or to oppose 
the wolf, the lion, or the bear. The combat of the shepherd 
David with the last-mentioned animals has already been 
noticed. 

In allusion to the continual risks run by the Oriental shepherd, 
our Lord makes use of the following well-known words : — “ The 
thief cometli not but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy : I 
am come that *tliey might have life, and have it more abundantly. 
I am the Good Shepherd : the good shepherd givetli his life for 
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the sheep. But lie that is an hireling, .... whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth: and the wolf catclieth them, and scattereth the 
sheep. The hireling fleetli because he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep.” 

Owing to the continual moving of the Sheep, the shepherd 
had very hard work during the lambing time, and was obliged 
to carry in his arms the young lambs which were too feeble to 
accompany their parents, and to keep close to him those Sheep 
who were expected soon to become mothers. At that time of 
year the shepherd might constantly he seen at the head of his 
Hock, carrying one or two lambs in his arms, accompanied by 
their mothers. 

In allusion to this fact Isaiah writes : “ His reward is with 
Him, and His work before Him. He shall feed His flock like 
a shepherd ; He shall gather the lambs with His arms and carry 
them in His bosom, and shall gently lead them that are with 
young ” (or, " that give suck,” according to the marginal reading). 
Here we have presented at once before us the good shepherd 
who is no hireling, but owns the Sheep ; and who therefore has 
“ liis reward with him, and liis work before him ; ” who bears 
the tender lambs in his arms, or lays them in the folds of his 
mantle, and so carries them in his bosom, and leads by his side 
their yet feeble mothers. 

Frequent mention is made of the folds in which the Sheep are 
penned ; and as these folds differed — and still differ — materially 
from those of our own land, we shall miss the force of several 
passages of Scripture if we do not understand their form, and the 
materials of which they were built. Our folds consist merely of 
hurdles, moveable at pleasure, and so low that a man can easily 
jump over them, and so fragile that he can easily pull them 
down. Moreover, the Sheep are frequently enclosed within the 
fold while they are at pasture. 

If any one should entertain such an idea of the Oriental fold, 
he would not see the force of the w r ell-known passage in which 
our Lord compares the Church to a sheepfold, and Hirnself to 
the door. “He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up some other ay, the same is a thief and a 
robber. But he that entereth ife.by the dooT is the shepherd of 
the sheep. To him the porter openeth, and the sheep hear his 
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voice. . . . All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers : 
but the sheep did not hear them. I am the door : by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture.” 

Had the fold here mentioned been a simple enclosure of 
hurdles, such an image could not have been used. It is evident 
that the fold, to which allusion was made, and which was pro- 
bably in sight at the time when Jesus was disputing with 
the Pharisees, was a structure of some pretensions; that it 
had walls which a thief could only enter by climbing over 
them — not by “ breaking through ” them, as in the case of a 
mud-walled private house ; and that it had a gate, which was 
guarded by a watchman. 

In fact, the fold was a solid and enduring building, made of 
stone. Thus in Numbers xxxii. it is related that the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, who had great quantities of Sheep and other 
cattle, asked for the eastward side of Jordan as a pasture- 
ground, promising to go and fight for the people, but previously 
to build fortified cities for their families, and folds for their 
cattle, the folds being evidently, like the cities, buildings of an 
enduring nature. 

If the reader will refer to the upper left-hand corner of 
the large illustration, lie will see in the distance the fold into 
which the sheep are gathered at nightfall, and will perceive 
that it is a strong stone building, with walls of a considerable 
height. In some places the folds are simply rock caverns, 
partly natural and partly artificial, often enlarged by a stone 
wall built outside it. It was the absence of these rock caverns 
on the east side of Jordan that compelled the Reubenites 
and Gadites to build folds for themselves, whereas on the 
opposite side places of refuge were comparatively abundant. 

See, for example, the well-known history related in 1 Sam. 
xxiii. xxiv. David and his miscellaneous band of warriors, 
some six hundred in number, were driven out of the cities by 
the fear of Saul, and were obliged to pass their time in the 
wilderness, living in the “ strongholds” (xxiii. 14, 19), which we 
find immediately afterwards to be rock caves (ver. 25). These 
caves were of large extent, being able to shelter these # six 
hundred warriors, and, on one memorable occasion, to conceal 
them so completely as they stood along the sides, that Saul, who 
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liad just come out of the open air, was not able to discern them 
in the dim light, and David even managed to approach him 
unseen, and cut off a portion of his outer robe. 

That this particular cave was a slieepfold we learn from 
xxiv. 2-4 : “ Then Saul took three thousand chosen men 
out of all Israel, and went to seek David and his men upon the 
rocks of the wild goats. And he came to the sheepcotes by 
the way.*’ Into these strongholds the Sheep are driven towards 
nightfall, and, as the flocks converge towards their resting-place, 
the bleatings of the sheep are almost deafening. 

The shepherds as well as their flocks found shelter in these 
caves, making them their resting-places while they were living 
the strange, wild, pastoral life among the hills; and at the 
present day many of the smaller caves and “ holes of the rock ” 
exhibit the vestiges of human habitation in the shape of straw, 
hay, and other dried herbage, which has been used for beds, just 
as we now find the rude couches of the coast-guard men in the 
cliff caves of our shores. 

The dogs which are attached to the sheepfolds were, as they 
are now, the faithful servants of man, although, as has already 
been related, they are not made the companions of man as is 
the case with ourselves. Lean, gaunt, hungry, and treated with 
but scant kindness, they are yet faithful guardians against the 
attack of enemies. They do not, as do our sheepdogs, assist in 
driving the flocks, because the Sheep arc not driven, but led, but 
they are invaluable as nocturnal sentries. Crouching together 
outside the fold, in little knots of six or seven together, they 
detect the approach of wild animals, and at the first sign of the 
wolf or the jackal they bark out a defiance, and scare away the 
invaders. It is strange that the old superstitious idea of their 
uncleanness should have held its ground through so many tens 
of centuries ; but, down to the present day, the shepherd of 
Palestine, though making use of the dog as a guardian of his 
flock, treats the animal with utter contempt, not to say cruelty, 
beating and kicking the faithful creature on the least provoca- 
tion, and scarcely giving it sufficient food to keep it alive. 

Sometimes the Sheep are brought up by hand at home. 
“House-lamb,” as we call it, is even now common, and the 
practice of house-feeding peculiar in the old Scriptural times. 

We have an allusion to this custom in the well-known parable 
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of the prophet Nathan: "The poor man had nothing, save one 
little ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished up : and it 
grew up together with him, and with his children ; it did eat of 
his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, 
juad was unto him as a daughter” (2 Sam. xii. 3). A further, 
though less distinct, allusion is made to this practice in Isaiah 
vii. 21 : “It shall come to pass in that day, that a man shall 
nourish a young cow, and two sheep.” 

How the Sheep thus brought up by hand were fattened may 
be conjectured from the following passage in Mr. D. Urquliart’s 
valuable work on the Lebanon : — 

“ In the month of June, they buy from the shepherds, when 
pasturage has become scarce and sheep are cheap, two or three 
sheep ; these they feed by hand. After they have eaten up the 
old grass and the provender about the dooj$, they get vine 
leaves, and, after the silkworms have begun to spin, mulberry 
leaves. They purchase them on trial, and the test is appetite. 
If a sheep does not feed well, they return it after three days. 
To increase their appetite they wash them twice a day, morning 
and evening, a care they never bestow on their own bodies. 

“If the sheep’s appetite does not come up to their standard, 
they use a little gentle violence, folding for them forced leaf-balls 
and introducing them into their mouths. The mulberry has the 
property of making them fat and tender. At the end of four 
months the sheep they had bought at eighty piastres will sell 
for one hundred and forty, or will realize one hundred and fifty. 

“The sheep is killed, skinned, and hung up. The fat is then 
removed ; the flesh is cut from the bones, and hung up in the 
sun. Meanwhile, the fat has been put in a cauldron on the tire, 
and as soon as it has come to boil, the meat is laid on. The 
proportion of the fat to the lean is as four to ten, eight ‘ okes* 
fat and twenty lean. A little salt is added, it is simmered for 
an hour, and then placed in jars for the use of the family during 
the year. 

14 The large joints are separated and used first, as not fit for 
keeping long. The fat, with a portion of the lean, chopped fine, 
is what serves for cooking the 4 bourgoul/ and is called Dehen. 
The sheep are of the fat-tailed variety, and the tails are the 
great delicacy.” * 

This last sentence reminds U3 that there are two breeds of 
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Sheep in Palestine. One much resembles our ordinary English 
Sheep, while the other is a very different animal, being to the 
ordinary Sheep what the greyhound is to tlie rough terrier. It 
is much taller on its legs, larger-boned, and long-nosed. Only 
the rams have horns, and they are not twisted spirally like those 
of our own Sheep, but come backwards, and then curl round so 
that the point comes under the ear. The great peculiarity of 
this Sheep is the tail, which is simply prodigious in point of size, 
- and is an enormous mass of fat. Indeed, the long-legged and 
otherwise lean animal seems' to concentrate all its fat in the tail, 
which, as has been well observed, appears to abstract both flesh 
and fat from the rest of the body. So great is this strange 
development, that the tail alone will sometimes weigh one-fifth 
as much as the entire animal. A similar breed of Sheep is found 
in Southern Africa and other parts of the world. In some places, 
the tail grows to such an enormous size that, in order to keep 
so valuable a part of the animal from injury, it is fastened to 
a small board, supported by a couple of wheels, so that the Sheep 
literally wheels its own tail in a cart. It has been thought by 
some systematic naturalists that this variety is a distinct species, 
and the broad-tailed breeds of Sheep have, in consequence, been 
distinguished by several names. For example, the present 
variety is called Ovis laticaudatus by several authors, Ovis 
laticauda platyrcros by another, and Ovis cauda obesa by another. 
The broad-tailed Sheep of Tartary is called Oris steatopyya . 
Another author calls it Ovis macroccrcus ; and the broad-tailed 
Sheep of Southern Africa is called Ovis Capemis. Yet they 
are in reality one and the same variety of the common domesti- 
cated Sheep, differing in some particulars according to the con- 
ditions in which they are placed, but having really no specific 
distinction. It is, by the way, from the wool of the unborn 
broad-tailed Sheep that the much-prized Astrachan fur is made. 

The various Scriptural writers seem never to have noticed 
the difference between the breeds of Sheep ; the names that are 
employed denoting the different ages and sexes of the Sheep, 
but having no reference to the breed. 

For example, tlie word “ T&leh” signifies a very young sucking 
lamb, such as is mentioned in 1. Sam. vii. 9 : “ And Samuel 
took a sucking lamb (Taleh), and offered it for a burnt offering 
wholly unto the Lord.” The same word is used in Isa. lxv. 25 : 
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“The wolf and the lamb (tfileh) shall feed together;” the 
force of this well-known passage being much increased by the 
correct rendering of the word “ taloh ” The Jewish Bible renders 
the word as “a lamb of .milk” 

The word “kobes,” or “keves,” (the e being pronounced 
like the same letter in the word “seven”) signifies a male lamb 
of a year or so old, the feminine being “kebesah.” When the 
young lamb was weaned, and was sent to pasture, it was called 
by auother name, i.c. “kar,” this word being evidently derived 
from the Hebrew verb which signifies to skip. The adult ram 
is signified by the word “ ayil,” or “ail,” and the ewe by 
“ rakal.” 

Frequent reference to the fat of the tail is made in the 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures, though in terms which 
would not be understood did we not know that the Sheep 
which is mentioned in those passages is the long-tailed 
Sheep of Syria. See, for example, the history narrated in 
Exod. xxix. 22, where special details are given as to the 
ceremony by which Aaron and his sons were consecrated 
to the priesthood. “ Thou slialt take of the ram the fat and the 
rump, and the fat that coveretli the inwards, and the caul above 
the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them.” 
In the Jewish Bible the passage is given with much more 
precision, “ Thou slialt take of the ram the ft it, and the fat tail” 
&c. The same rendering is used in Lev. iii. \) : “ And he 
shall offer of the sacrifice of the feast offering a fire offering 
unto the Eternal ; the fat thereof, and the whole fat tail shall he 
take off hard by the backbone ; and the fat that coveretli the 
inwards, and all the fat that is upon the inwards.” 

But though this particular breed is not very distinctly men- 
tioned in the Bible, the Talmudical writers have many allusions 
to it. In the Misclina these broad-tailed Sheep are not allowed 
to leave tlicir folds on tlie Sabbath-day, because by wheeling 
their little tail-waggons behind them they would break the 
Sabbath. The writers describe the tail very graphically, com- 
paring its shape to that of a saddle, and saying that it is fat, 
without bones, heavy and long, and looks as if the whole body 
were continued beyond the liind-legs, and thence hung down in 
place of a tail/ 

The Rabbinical writers treat rather fully of the Sheep, and 

M 
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give some very amusing advice respecting their management. 
If the ewes cannot be fattened in the ordinary manner, that end 
may be achieved by tying it]) the udder so that the milk cannot 
flow, and the elements which would have furnished milk are 
forced to produce fat. If the weather should be chilly at the 
shearing time, and there is danger of taking cold after the wool 
is removed, the shepherd should dip a sponge in oil and tie it 
on the forehead of the newly-shorn animal. Or, if he should 
not have a sponge by him, a woollen rag will do as well. The 
same potent remedy is also efficacious if the Sheep should be ill 
in lambing time. 

That the Sheep is liable to the attack of the gadfly, which 
deposits its eggs in the nostrils of the unfortunate animal, 
was as well known in the ancient as in modern times. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that the insect in question is 
the JKstrm oris. Instinctively aware of the presence of this 
insidious and dreaded enemy, which, though so apparently 
insignificant-, is as formidable a lbe as any of the beasts of 
prey, the Sheep display the greatest terror at the. sharp, 
menacing sound produced by the gadfly’s wings as the insect 
sweeps through the air towards its destination. They congre- 
gate together, placing their heads almost in contact with each 
other, snort and paw the ground in their terror, and use all means 
in their power to prevent the lly from accomplishing its purpose. 

When a gadfly succeeds in attaining its aim, it rapidly 
deposits an egg or two in the nostril, and then leaves them. 
The tiny eggs are soon hatched by the natural heat of the 
animal, and the young larva) crawl up the nostril towards the 
frontal sinus. There they remain until they arc full-grown, when 
they crawl through the nostrils, fall on the ground, burrow 
therein, and in the eart h undergo their changes into the pupal 
and perfect stages. 

It need hardly be said that an intelligent shepherd would 
devote himself to the task of killing every gadfly which he 
could find, and, as these insects are fond of basking on sunny 
rocks or tree-trunks, this is no very difficult matter. 

The Rabbinical writers, however, being totally ignorant of 
practical entomology, do not seem to have recognised the insect 
until it had reached its full larval growth. They say that the 
rams manage to shake the grubs out of their nostrils by butting 
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at one another in mimic warfare, and that the ewes, which are 
hornless, and are therefore incapable of relieving themselves 
by such means, ought to be supplied with plants which will 
make them sneeze, so that they may shake out the grubs by 
the convulsive jerkings of the head caused by inhaling the 
irritating substance. 

The same writers also recommend that the rams should be 
furnished with strong leathern collars. 

When the Hock is on the march, the rams always go in the 
van, and, being instinctively afraid of their ancient enemy the 
wolf, they continually raise their heads and look about them. 
This line of conduct irritates the .wolves, who attack the fore- 
most rams and seize them by the throat. If, therefore, a piece 
of stout leather be fastened round the ram’s neck, the wolf is 
baffled, and runs off in sullen despair. 

Generally, the oldest ram is distinguished by a bell, and, when , 
the llock moves over the hilly slopes, the Sheep walk in file after 
the leader, making narrow paths, which are very distinct from a 
distance, but are scarcely perceptible when the foot of the 
traveller is actually upon them. From this habit lias arisen an 
ancient proverb, “ As the sheep after the sheep, so the daughter 
after the mother,” a saying which is another form of our own 
familiar proverb, “ What is bred in the bone will not come out 
of the flesh.” 

We now come to the Sheep considered with reference to its 
uses. First and foremost the Sheap was, and still is, one of the 
chief means of subsistence, being to the pastoral inhabitants of 
Palestine what the oxen are to the pastoral inhabitants of 
Southern Africa. 

To ordinary persons the flesh of the Sheep was a seldom- 
tasted luxury; great men might eat it habitually, “faring 
sumptuously every day,” and wc find that, among the glories of 
Solomon’s reign, the sacred chronicler has thought it worth while 
to mention that part of the daily provision for his household 
included one hundred Sheep. No particular pains seem to have 
been taken about the cooking of the animal, which seems gene- 
rally to have been boiled. As, however, in such a climate the 
flesli could not be kept for the purpose of making it tender, as is 
the case in this part of the world, it was cooked as soon as the 
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animal was killed, the fibres not having time to settle into the 
rigidity of death. 

Generally, when ordinary people liad the opportunity of 
tasting the llesh of the Sheep, it was on the occasion of some 
rejoicing, — such, for example, as a marriage feast, or the advent of 
a guest, for whom a lamb or a kid was slain and cooked on the 
spot, a young male lamb being almost invariably chosen as less 
injurious than the ewe to the future prospects of the ilock. 
Roasting over a fire was sometimes adopted, as was baking in an 
oven sunk in the ground, a remarkable instance of which we 
shall see when we come to the Jewish sacrifices. Roiling, 
however, was the principal mode; so much so, indeed, that the 
Hebrew word which signifies boiling is used to signify any kind 
of cooking, even when the meat was roasted. 

The process of cooking and eating the Sheep was as follows. 

, The animal having been killed according to the leg.d form, the 
skin was stripped off, and the body separated joint from joint, 
the right shoulder being first removed. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the priest’s portion ; see Lev. vii. 32 : “ The right 
shoulder shall ye give unto the priest for an heave offering of the 
sacrifices of your peace offerings.” The whole of the flesh was 
then separated from the bones, and chopped small, and even the 
bones themselves broken up, so that the morrow might not 
be lost. 

A reference to this custom is found in Micali iii. 2, 3, “Who 
pluck off their skin from off them, and their flesh from off their 
bones ; who also eat the flesh ef my people .... and they break 
their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh 
within the caldron.” The reader will now understand more fully 
the force of the prophecy, “ He keepetli all His bones: not one of 
them is broken ” (Psa. xxxiv. 20). 

The mixed mass of bones and flesh was then put into the 
caldron, which was generally filled with water, but sometimes 
with inilk, as is the custom with the Bedouins of the present 
day, whose manners are in many respects identical with those 
of the early Jews. It has been thought by some commentators 
that the injunction not to “ seethe a kid in his mother's milk ” 
(Deut. xiv. 2 1 ) referred to this custom. I believe, however, that 
the expression “ in his mother’s milk ” does not signify that the 
flesh of the kid might not be boiled in its mother’s milk, but 
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that a kid might not be taken which was still in its mother’s 
milk, i.c . unweaned. 

Salt and spices were generally added to it ; see Ezek. xxiv. 10 : 
“ Heap on wood, kindle the fire, consume the flesh, and spice it 
well.” The surface was carefully skimmed, and, when the meat 
was thoroughly cooked, it and the broth were served up sepa- 
rately. The latter was used as a sort of sauce, into which un- 
leavened bread was dipped. So in Judges vi. 19 we read that 
when Gideon was visited by the angel, according to the hos- 
pitable custom of the land, he “ made ready a kid, and unlea- 
vened cakes of an ephah of flour: the flesh he put in a basket, 
and he put the broth in a pot, and brought it out unto him 
under the oak, and presented it to him.” 

Valuable, however, as was the Sheep for this purpose, there 
has always existed a great reluctance to kill the animal, the very 
sight of the flocks being an intense gratification to a pastoral 
Oriental. The principal part of the food supplied by the Sheep 
was, and is still, the milk ; which afforded abundant food with- 
out thinning the number of the flock. As all know who have 
tasted it, the milk of the Sheep is peculiarly rich, and in the 
East is valued much more highly than that of cattle. The 
milk was seldom drunk in a fresh state, as is usually the case 
with ourselves, but was suffered to become sour, curdled, and 
semi-solid. 

This custom exists at the present day, the curdled milk being 
known by the name of “ leben.” Tt is worthy of notice that all 
the Kaffir tribes of Southern Africa, who live almost entirely on 
milk, also use it curdled, under the name of “ amasi,” and utterly 
refuse to drink it in its fresh state, looking upon new milk much 
as we should look upon unfermented ale. It is curdled by being 
placed in a vessel together with some of the already curdled 
milk, and the usual plan is to preserve for this special purpose a 
vessel which is never wholly emptied, and which is found to 
curdle the milk with great rapidity. * 

“ Leben ” is exceedingly nutritious, and especially adapted for 
children, who, when accustomed to it, will very much prefer it 
to the milk in a fresh state. Two separate words are used in 
the Old Testoynent to distinguish fresh from curdled milk, the 
former being called Chalab, and the latter Chemhah. 

For butter (if we may accept the rendering of the word) the 
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milk of tlu? cow or the gout seems to have been preferred, 
although that of the Sheep also furnishes it. This distinction is 
drawn even in the earliest days of Jewish history, and in the 
Song of Moses (Dcut. xxxii. IS, 14) we find this passage, “He 
made him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock ; butter of kino and milk of sheep, with fat of lambs.” 

There is, however, a little uncertainty about the word which 
is translated as butter, and as this word is only used in a very 
lew passages, we will refer briefly to them. The first mention 
of butter occurs in Gen. xviii. 8, where we are told that 
Abraham “ took butter, and milk, and the calf which lie had 
dressed, and set it before them.” In this passage we lind the 
words “ cliemhah ” and “ elialfih ” are used, the former being trans- 
lated in the Jewish Bible as “clotted cream.” Abraham therefore 
gave his angelic guests their choice ot milk, both fresh and 
curdled. In the passage from Deut. xxxii. 14, which lias 
already been mentioned, the same words are used, as they are 
in the well-known passage in the history of Jael and Sisera 
(Judges v. 25): “He asked water, and she gave him milk 
(clialab) ; she brought forth butter (cliemhah) in a lordly dish.” 

Again, the butter which Sliobi, Machir, and Barzillai brought 
to David, together with honey, was the chemliah (2 Sam. xvii. 
29). Tn the familiar passage, “ Butter and honey shall lie cat" 
(Isa. vii. 15), the same won! is used; and so it is in Job xx. 17, 

“ He shall not see the rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and 
butter.” 

But in Prov. xxx. 33, “ Surely the churning (mitz) of milk 
(chalah) bringeth forth butter” (cliemhah), we have a proof 
that the ehemhah, whatever it may be, is produced by the 
churning or pressure of the fresh milk. As to the exact force of 
the word “mitz "there is a little doubt, sonic persons translating 
it as pressure, and others as agitating or shaking, a movement 
which, when applied to milk, would be rightly translated as 
churning. This latter interpretation is strengthened by the con- 
text, “ Surely the churning (mitz) of milk bringeth forth butter, 
and the wringing (mitz) of the nose bringeth forth blood.” 

It is most probable that the cliemhah may signify both clotted 
cream and butter, just as many words in our language have two 
or more significations. Some commentators have thought that 
the ancient Jews were not acquainted with butter. This 
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theory, however, is scarcely tenable. Butter is used largely at 
the present day, and is made after the simple fashion of the 
East, by shaking the cream in a vessel, exactly as it is made 
among the black tribes of Southern Africa and other parts of the 
world. And, considering the unchanging character of institu- 
tions in the East, we may assume as certain that the ancient 
inhabitants of Palestine were, like their modern successors, 
acquainted both with the clotted cream and true butter. 

Moreover, two substances, butter and honey, which are men- 
tioned in Samuel, in Job, and in Isaiah, as connected with each 
other, are still eaten together in the East. 

A reference to the milk of Sheep is to be found in the New 
Testament : “ Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? or who leedeth a Hock, and eateth not of the milk 
of the flock ? ” (1 Cor. ix. 7). 

In this country the milk of the Sheep is scarcely ever used, 
but in Scotland, especially in the great Sheep- feeding districts, its 
milk is valued as it deserves, and is specially employed for the 
manufacture of cheese. 

The mention of cheese brings us to another branch of the 
subject. Gesenius thinks thafthe chemhah mentioned in Prov. 
xxx. must be a kind of cheese, on account of the word “ mitz,” 
i.c. pressure. Thus the word “ cheese ” occurs three times in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, and in all these passages 
a different word is used. We will take them in their order. 
The first mention occurs in 1 Sam. xvii. 17, IS, “And Jesse said 
unto David his son, Take now for thy brethren an ephali ol* this 
parched corn, and these ten loaves, and run to the camp to thy 
brethren ; and carry these ten cheeses unto the captain of their 
thousand.” In this passage the word which is rendered “ cheeses ” 
in the Authorized Version is “ charitz,” a term which is translated 
in the Jewish Bible as “ slices of cheeses,” on account of the 
etymology of the word, which is derived from a root signifying 
slicing or cutting. m 

Another word is used in 2 Sam. xvii. 29, where, among the 
provisions that Barzillai brought to David, is mentioned “ cheese 
of kine.” The Hebrew word “shaphoth,” which is translated as 
cheese, derives its origin from a root signifying to scrape. 

The third term translated as cheese is to be found in Job x. 10, 

“ Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like 
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cheese?” The word “gebinah,” which is here translated as 
“cheese” both in the Authorized Version and the Jewish Bible, 
is derived from a root signifying to curdle. 

Here, then, we have three passages, in each of which 9 
different word is mentioned, and yet these words have been 
translated in a precisely similar maimer, both in our own version 
and in the Jewish Bible.. The subject^ so well summed up 
by the Bcv. W. L. Bcvan, in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible?,” 
that we may insert here the passage : — 

“It is difficult to decide how far these terms correspond 
with our notion of cheese, for they simply imply various degrees 
of coagulation. It may be observed that cheese is not at the 
present day common among the Bedouin Arabs, butter being 
decidedly preferred. But there is a substance closely corre- 
sponding to those mentioned in 1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. xvii., con- 
sisting of coagulated buttermilk, which is dried until it becomes 
quite hard, and is then ground. The Arabs eat it with butter. 
(Burckliardt, ‘ Notes on the Bedouins/ i. (50.) 

“ In reference to this subject, it is noticeable that the ancients 
seem generally to have used either butter or cheese, but not 
both. Thus the Greeks had' in* reality but one expression for 
the two; for ftourepov = fiovs-Tupos (‘cheese of kine’). The 
Komans used cheese extensively, while all nomad tribes pre- 
ferred butter. The distinction between cheese proper and 
coagulated milk seems to be referred to in Pliny xi. 96.” 

The reader will observe that this opinion exactly coincides 
with that which was expressed a few lines above, namely, that 
the Hebrews used one word to express both butter and cheese. 
The coagulated and dried buttermilk — ic. the “ leben ” of the 
Bedouins, and the “ amasi ” of the Kaffir tribe — may well be 
the “ shaphoth bftkfir ” or “ scrapings of the kine,” as being 
necessarily scrapod off the stone or metal plate on which it 
was dried. 

• 

We now come to a portion of the Sheep scarcely less im- 
portant than the flesh and the milk, i.e. the fleece, or wool. 

In the ancient times nearly the whole of the clothing was 
made of wool, especially the most valuable part of it, namely 
the large mantle, or “ liaick,” in which the whole person could 
be folded, and which was the usual covering during sleep. The 
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wool, therefore, would be an article of great national value ; and 
so we find that when the king of Moab paid his tribute in kind 
to the king of Israel, it was carefully specified that the Sheep 
should not be shorn. "And Mesha king of Moab was a sheep- 
niastcr, and rendered unto the king of Israel an hundred thousand 
lambs, and an hundred thousand rams, with the wool." 

The wool of the Sheep of Palestine differed extremely in value; 
some kinds being course and rough, while others were long, 
fine, and soft. 

The wool was dressed in those times much as it is at pre- 
sent, being carded and then spun with the spindle, the distaff 
being apparently unused, and the wool simply drawn out by the 
hand. The shape of the spindle was much like that of the well- 
known Hat spinning-tops that come from Japan — namely, a 
disc through which passes an axle. A smart twirl given by the 
fingers to the axle makes the disc revolve very rapidly, and its 
weight causes the rotation to continue for a considerable time. 
Spinning the wool was exclusively the task of the women, a 
custom which prevailed in this country up to a very recent 
time, and which still traditionally survives in the term “spinster,” 
and in the metaphorical use of the word “ distaff 1 ” as synony- 
mous with a woman’s proper work. 

Only a few passages occur in the Scriptures in which spinning 
is mentioned. In Exod. xxxv. 25 we arc told that, when the 
people were preparing the materials for the Tabernacle, “ all the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought that which they had spun, both of blue, and of purple, 
and of scariet, and of fine linen” It is true that in Prov. 
xxxi. 19 there is mention both of the distaff and spindle : “ She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hand holds the distaff ; ” 
but the word which is translated as “ distaff” is more probably 
the flat disc which gave to the spindle its whirling movement. 
Huxtorf’s “Hebrew Lexicon” favours this interpretation, trans- 
lating the word as “ vertieulum, quasi fusi directoriuni,” the 
word being derived from a root signifying straight, or to keep 
something else straight. 

The only other reference to spinning is the well-known 
passage, “Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you. That Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
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When spun into threads, the wool was woven in the simple 
loom which has existed up to our own day, and which is 
identical in its general principles throughout a very large 
portion of the world. It consisted of a framework of wood, at 
one end of which was placed the “ beam ” to which the. warp 
was attached; and at the other end was the “pin” on which the 
cloth was rolled as it was finished. 

The reader may remember that when Delilah was cajoling 
Samson to tell her the secret of his strength, he said, “ If thou 
weavest the seven locks of my head with the web.” So, as he 
slept, she interwove his long hair with the fabric which was on 
her loom, and, to make sure, “ fastened it with the pin,” i.c. wove 
it completely into the cloth which was rolled round the pin. 
So firmly had she done so, that when lie awoke he coifld not 
disentangle his hair, but left the house with the whole of the 
loom, the beam and the pin, and the web hanging to his head. 

The threads of the warp were separated by slight rods, and 
the woof was passed between them with a shuttle shaped 
something like a sword, which answered the double purpose 
of conducting the thread, and of striking it with the edge so as 
to make it lie regularly in its place. 

The loom may either have been upright or horizontal, hut was 
probably the former, the weaver standing at his work, beginning 
at the top, and so weaving down. The seamless coat or tunic 
of our Lord was thus made, being “ woven from the top through- 
out,” like the Homan garments of a similar character, called 
redm, signifying that they were woven in an upright loom. 
According to the Jewish traditions, the sacerdotal garments were 
thus made in one piece. 

Allusion is made to the speed with which the weaver throws 
his shuttle in Job vii. 6, “My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and are passed without hope.” When the fabric was 
finished, the weaver cut it away from the thrum, an operation 
which is noticed in the following passage of Isa. xxxviii. 12, “Mine 
age is departed, and is removed from me like a shepherd’s tent : 
I have cut off like a weaver my life : He will cut me off with 
pining sickness.” The latter sentence is translated in the Jewish 
Bible “lie will cut me off from the thrum,” and the same render- 
ing is in the marginal note of the Authorized Version. 
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The reader may remember a remarkable prohibition in Deut. 
xxii. 11, “Thou shalt not wear a garment of divers sorts, as 
woollen and linen together,” a prohibition which was sufficiently 
important to be repeated in Lev. xix. 19. Now the word which 
is rendered as “divers .sorts” in one passage and .as “mingled” in 
the other has been variously interpreted, some persons rendering 
it as motley, some as spurious or counterfeit, and some as spotted 
like a leopard. It is probable, however, that our Authorized 
Version is the correct one, and that we may accept the exposi- 
tion of Josephus on the subject. He states that such garments, 
ix. of linen warp and woollen woof, were intended wholly for 
sacerdotal use, and were in consequence prohibited to the 
laity. 

Wo#l when taken from the Sheep was of various colours, 
according to the animal from which it was shorn; but the most 
valuable was necessarily the white variety, which might either 
be used without dyeing, or stained of any favourite hue. 
Several allusions to the whiteness of such wool arc made in 
the Scriptures. See for example Ps. exlvii. 10, “lie giveth 
snow like wool, and scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes.” Also 
Isa. i. 18, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” In the prophet Daniel the Ancient of Days is described 
as having “His garments as white as snow, and the hair of His 
head like the pure wool.” And in Lev. i. 14? the same 
image is repeated, “Ilis head and His hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow.” 

The reader will not fail to observe that in all these passages 
wool and snow are mentioned as of equal whiteness. The 
reference is probably made to the newly-carded wool, which is 
peculiarly white and soft. 

Wool was often dyed of various colours; blue, purple, and 
scarlet being those which were generally employed. The rams’ 
skins which formed part of the covering of the Tabernacle were 
ordered to be dyed scarlet, partly oil account of the significance 
of the colour, and partly because none but the best and purest 
fleeces would be chosen for so rare and costly a dye. How the 
colour was .produced we shall learn towards the end of the 
volume. 

As with us, sheep-shearing was always a time of great re- 
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joicing and revelry, which seem often to have been carried beyond 
the bounds -of sobriety. Thus when Naha] had gathered together 
his three thousand Sheep in Carmel, and held a shearing festival, 
David sent to ask for some provisions for his band, and was 
refused in accordance with the disposition of the man, who had 
inflamed his naturally churlish nature with wine. “ He held a 
feast in his house, like the feast of a king : and Nabal’s heart was 
merry within him, for lie was very drunken’’ (1 Sam. xxv. 30). 

The same was probably the case when Laban was shearing his 
Sheep (Gen. xxxi. 19). Otherwise it would scarcely have been 
possible for Jacob to have gone away unknown to Laban, taking 
with him his wives and children, his servants, his camels, and 
his flocks, the rapid increase of which had excited the jealousy 
of his uncle, and which were so numerous that, in fear#of his 
brother Esau, lie divided them into two bands, and yet was able 
to select from them a present to his brother, consisting in all of 
nearly six hundred sheep, camels, oxen, goats, and asses. 

Sometimes the shepherds and others who lived in pastoral 
districts made themselves coats of the skins of the Sheep, with 
the wool still adhering to it. The custom extends to the present 
day, and even in many parts of Europe the sheep-skin dress of 
the shepherds is a familiar sight to the traveller. The skin was 
sometimes tanned and used as leather, but was considered as 
inferior to that of the goat. Mr. Tristram conjectures that the 
leathern “ girdle ” worn by St. John the Eaptist was probably the 
untaimed sheep-skin coat which has been just mentioned. So 
it is said of the early Christians, that “ they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented,” 
the sheep-skins in question being evidently the rude shepherd’s 
coats. 

Next to the wool come the horns. 

Tn our country we have done our best to produce a hornless 
breed of Sheep, thinking the nutriment which produces the 
horns can be better expended on the body and fleece, but in the 
East the horns form an important commodity, and are valued in 
proportion to their size. 

The chief use of the ram’s horn was as a vessel in which to 
carry liquids,* especially those which, like oil, were poured out in 
small quantities. For this purpose a wooden plug was driven 
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tightly into the larger end, so as to close it completely, and 
frequently covered, in .addition, with raw hide, in order to hold 
it firmly in its place, while the small part of the pointed end was 
cut oil) and the aperture closed with a small stopper. The old 
powder-horns which were formerly much used in England, and 
which even now are employed in Palestine and many other 
countries, were good examples of this form of vessel. 

That the horn was the favourite vessel for carrying oil is seen 
in many passages of the Scriptures. For example, when Saul 
was to he superseded by David, Samuel was ordered to fill his 
horn with oil and go to Jesse’s house, 1 Sam. i. 39. The allusion 
was evidently to a vessel whose ordinary use was the holding of 
oil. ^Again, when David named Solomon his son (see 1 Kings 
i. 39), “ Zadok the priest took an horn of oil out of the Taber- 
nacle, and anointed Solomon,” the oil being that which was kept 
in the Tabernacle lor sacred purposes, and the ingredients of 
which were so carefully chosen, for it was to be an “ oil of holy 
ointment, an ointment compounded after the art of the 
apothecary (or perfumer), which shall be an holy anointing oil ” 
(Ex. xxx. 25). 

The horn of the ram had also a national value, as from it were 
made the sacred trumpets which played so important a part in 
the history of the Jewish nation. There is no doubt that the 
primitive trumpets were originally formed either from the horn 
of an animal, such as the ox, the large-horned antelopes, the 
sheep, and the goat, and that in process of time they were made 
of metal, generally copper or silver. 

Deferences are frequently made in the Bible to these trumpets, 
for which there were different names, probably on account of 
their different forms. These names are, however, very loosely 
Tendered in our version, the same word being sometimes trans- 
lated the “ cornet,” and sometimes the “ trumpet.” Putting aside, 
however, these points of difference, wo have chiefly to remark 
the fact that trumpets made of rams’ horns were ordered by the 
Mosaic law to be sounded at certain times, and that their notes 
formed an important part of the ritual. 

Each jubilee year, for example, wns ushered in by the blasts 
of the sacred trumpets. " Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of 
the jubilee to sound on the tenth day of the seventh mouth, in 
the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound through- 
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out all your land ” (Lev. xxv. 9). Then there was the festival 
known as the Feast of Trumpets. “In the seventh month, on 
the first day of the month, ye shall have an holy convocation ; 
ye shall do no servile work : it is a day of blowing the trumpets 
unto you” (Numb. xxix. 1). 

Perhaps the most prominent instance of the blowing of the 
sacred trumpet may be found in the familiar passage in the book 
of Joshua (ch. vi.) in which is described the fall of Jericho. “Ye 
shall compass the city, all ye men of war, and go about the city 
once. This ye shall do six days. Ami seven priests shall bear before 
the ark seven trumpets of mins’ horns (or jubilee cornets) ; and the 
seventh day ye shall compass the city seven times, and the priests 
shall blow’ with the trumpets. And it shall come to pass, when 
they make a long blast with the rams’ horns, and when ye hear 
the sound of the trumpet, all the people shall shout with a great 
shout ; and the wall of the city shall fall down flat, and the 
people shall ascend up every man straight before him.” 

Trumpets were also used as signals to the people. “ Declare 
ye in Judah, and publish in Jerusalem, and say, Plow ye the 
trumpet in the land : cry, gather together and say, Assemble 
yourselves, and let us go into the defencod cities” (Jor. iv. 5). 
And on that great and solemn day when the law was given 
from Mount Sinai tlie signal to the people was the sound of the 
trumpet (or cornet, as the word is translated in the margin). 
“ And it came to pass on the third day in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 
all the people that was in the camp trembled” (Kxod. xix. lf>). 

The Hebrew word which is here translated as “trumpet” is 
“shofar,” which signifies also a horn, and is therefore very rightly 
translated in the margin and in the Jewish Bible as “cornet.” 
What may have been the shape of the sliofar is evident from 
the fact that the same instrument is used even at the present 
day in certain parts of the Jewish ritual. One of these trumpets 
is now before me, and is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

In length it measures eighteen inches, i.e. a cubit, and it is 
formed entirely in one piece. As far as I can judge, it is made 
from the left horn of the broad-tailed Slice]), which, as has already 
been remarked, is not spiral, but llattisb, curved backwards, and 
forming nearly a circle, the point passing under the oar. This 
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structure, added to the large size of the horn, adapts it well for 
its purpose. In order to bring it to the proper shape, the horn 
is softened by heat, and is then modelled into the very form 
which was used by the Jewish priests who blew the trumpet 
before the ark. 




ham’s ILOltN TUl’Ml'KT. 


At the present day one such trumpet, at least, is found in 
every Jewish community, and is kept by the man who has the 
privilege of Wowing it. On the New Year’s festival and the 
Day of Atonement tin 1 , trumpet is used in the Jewish ritual, 
and as the ceremonies connected with blowing it are extremely 
interesting, they will be briefly described. 

The trumpeter, who is not necessarily a priest, but may be 
any pious man selected from the congregation, prepares himself 
by bathing, and at the appointed time puts on the white shirt or 
shroud in which Jews are buried. Before the trumpet is blown, 
a prayer is said, containing many cabalistic names of angels and 
malar/dm , or powers. These names may not be pronounced. 

The Itabhi then stands, and gives out the names of the sacred 
tones in their succession. By the kindness of Dr. Herman 
Bcigel, I have been enabled to hear the tones, and to put them 
into musical notes, — I believe for the first time since they 
have been used. The tones are four in number, and are called 
as follows : Tekeeah (the blowing), Shebfirim (the repeated 
notes), Terooah (the note of joy), and Tekeeah-gedolali (the 
lengthened blowing). It is not very easy exactly to express on 
paper these ancient tones, but the following notes will give a 
good idea of them. 

Tekeeah. Shchanin. Terooah. Tekeeali-gedolah. 
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These tones are blown in three partitions, in the following 
order : — 


Partition I. 

Tckecafr. Sliebavini. Tekeeali. 
Tekeeali. Shebdrim. Tekeeuli. 
Tekeeah. Shebitriin. Tekeeuli. 


Partition II. 

Tekecab. Terooab. Tekeeali. 
Tekeeali. Terooab. Tekeeaji, 
Tekeeuli. Terooab. Tekeeali. 


Partition III: 

Tekeeali. Shabdrim. Terooab. Tekeeah. 
Tekeeali. Sliebdrim. Terooali. Tekeeali. 
Tekeeali. Shebiirim. Terooab. Tekeeub-geilolah. 


Between each . partition a pause is made, during which the 
congregation join in a prayer which is full of cabalistic names 
of the angels who have charge over the sacred tones. And, 
according to a beautiful Hebrew tradition, when the trumpet is 
blown with the proper rites, each tone is transformed into an 
angel, who ascends to join his heavenly colleagues, and with 
them forms a crown before the throne of God. So that, ever 
since the Jewish ritual was established, every New Year’s fes- 
tival and Day of Atonement send forth tlieir own angels, as 
additional jewels to the heavenly crown. 

These tones are the same all over the world, and have been 
unchanged for countless generations, so that we may be nearly 
certain that the blast before which the walls of Jericho fell were 
the four sacred tones which have just been described. The 
reader will perceive that all the tones are simply octaves, blown 
"with more or less rapidity, the short notes of Terooali being 
taken as quickly as the trumpeter can blow them, and the con- 
cluding note well swelled out, until “ the voice of the cornet 
waxes exceeding loud.” 

The sounds of the sliofar are very peculiar and harsh, quite 
unlike the notes of any modern instrument. In spite, however, 
of the wild and almost discordant harshness of the instrument, 
and the abrupt and even startling character of the Shebarim 
and Terooali, the sound of the sliofar has a strangely solemn 
effect, carrying back the mind of the hearer to the time when 
the priests bore their rams’-horn trumpets before the ark, and 
blew the same sacred blasts under the shadow of Sinai. 

Dr. Beigel has made a most singular discovery concerning the 
tones of the sliofar. If the reader will blow them on a flute 
in the exact order in which they stand, he will find that lie is 
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playing a portion of the nightingale's song. This remarkable 
fact has been communicated to the Chief Rabbi and other 
Rabbin, who are unanimous in expressing their satisfaction at 
it. We cannot, of course, venture to say Whether the sacred 
tones were in the first instance copied from the notes of a singing 
bird, but it is not unlikely that, whether consciously or not, the 
mind of the ancient composer might have been influenced by 
tones which he .had often heard, and which could be reproduced 
in the limited compass of the ram’s horn trumpet. 

The old Rabbinical writers have a curious saying about the 
ram: “ The ram in life has one tone, in death seven.” This 
they explain in thq following way. When thfe animal is living 
the only sound which it can produce is the bleat, but when it is 
dead it is made into musical instruments. 

1. Of the horns are made trumpets. 

2. Of the leg-bones are made flutes. 

3. Of the large intestines are made lute-strings. 

4. Of the small intestines are made liarp-strings. 

5. Of the skin is made the drum-head. 

(i. Of the wool lire made the pomegranates which hang be- 
tween the golden bells of the High Priest’s garment. 

This latter sentence explains a passage in Exodus xxviii. 33, 
which is not very easy of comprehension. When describing 
the epliod of the High Priest, the sacred writer proceeds to say, 
“ And beneath upon the hem of it thou slndt make pomegranates 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof, and bells of gold between them round about.” Both the 
material and the use of the blue and purple and scarlet pome- 
granates are here left uncertain, but this old Rabbinical saying 
explains both. They were made of the dyed wool of the sheep, 
and their use was to prevent the bells from clashing harshly 
together, and to keep up a sort of gentle chime as the High 
Priest went about his sacred duties. 

It is very true that only six tones instead of seven are 
enumerated, but we must not be too critical in dissecting an 
aphorism. 

We now come to the important subject, the use of the Sheep 
in sacrifice. 

No animal was used so frequently for this purpose as the 

N 
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Sheep, and in many passages of the Mosaic law are specified 
the precise age as well as the sex of the Sheep which was to be 
sacrificed in certain circumstances. Sometimes the Sheep was 
sacrificed as an offering of thanksgiving, sometimes as an 
expiation for sin, and sometimes as a redemption for some more 
valuable animal. The young male lamb was the usual sacrifice ; 
and almost the only sacrifice for which a Slice}) might not be 
offered was that of the two goats on the great •Day of Atone- 
ment. To mention all the passages in which the Sheep is 
ordered for sacrifice would occupy too much of our space, and 
we will therefore restrict ourselves to the one central rite of 
the Jewish natioif, the sacrifice of the Pasqjial lamb, the pre- 
cursor of the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

Without examining in full the various ceremonies of the 
Paschal sacrifice, we will glance over the salient points which 
distinguish it from any other sacrifice. 

The lamb must be a male, which is selected and examined 
with the minutest care, that it may be free from all blemish, 
and must be of the first year. It must be killed on the four- 
teenth of the month Abib as the sun is setting, and the blood 
must be sprinkled with hyssop. In the first or Egyptian Pass- 
over the blood was sprinkled on the lintels and doorposts of 
the houses, but afterwards on the altar. It must be roasted 
with tire, and not boiled, after the usual custom in the East ; 
not a bone must be broken. It must be eaten by the household 
in haste, as if they were just starting on a journey, and if any 
of it should be left, it must be consumed in the fire, and not 
eaten on the following day. 

Such are the chief points in connexion with the Paschal rite, 
at once a sacrifice and a feast. The original directions not being 
sufficiently minute to meet all the practical difficulties which 
might hinder the correct performance of the rite, a vast number 
of directions are given by the Rabbinical writers. In older, for 
example, to guard against the destruction of any part of the 
animal by careless cooking over a fire, or the possible fracture of 
a bone by a sudden jet of flame, the Paschal lamb was rather 
baked than roasted, being placed in an earthen oven from 
which the ashes had been removed. In order to prevent it 
from being burned or blackened against the sides of the oven. 
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(in which ease it would be cooked with earthenware and hot 
witli fire), it was transfixed with a wooden stake, made from the 
pomegranate-tree, and a transverse spit was thrust through the 
shoulders. These spits were made of wood, because a metal spit 
would become heated in the oven, and would cause all the flesh 
which it touched to be roasted with metal, and not with fire ; 
and the wood of the pomegranate was chosen, because that 
wood was supposed not to emit any sap when heated. If a 
drop of water had fallen on the flesh, the law would have been 
broken, as that part of the flesh would be considered as boiled, 
and not roasted. 

As to the eating of unleavened bread and’ bitter herbs with 
the lamb, the custom does not. bear on tlie present subject. 
In shape the oven seems to have resembled a straw beehive, 
having an opening at the side by which the fuel could be 
removed and the lamb inserted. 

It is most interesting to compare with the ancient Paschal 
sacrifice the mode of conducting the Passover as still prac- 
tised on Mount Gerizim by the Samaritans, who still “ worship 
in this mountain,” as their fathers had done. The Samaritans, 
a turbulent nation, or rather an aggregation of tribes who had 
adopted their own modification of the Jewish religion, considered 
Mount Gerizim as the most sacred spot on the earth, and made 
it a principle of their faith to worship there. They hallowed 
the mountain with various traditions, some perhaps tine, others 
clearly erroneous. They said that on the summit of Mount 
Gerizim, and not on the comparatively little hill of Moriah, 
Abraham's marvellous faith was so fearfully tested. They even 
now point out the very spot on which it took place — a small 
smoothed plot of ground on the summit of the mountain, 
remarkable for the contrast which its level plateau presents to 
the rough, rugged sides of the mountain, broken by clefts and 
strewn with great angular stones, as if a rocky mountain had 
been blown to pieces and the fragments showered on Gerizim. 

On Gerizim arc the “ twelve stones ” of Joshua, placed by 
him in commemoration of the passage of the Jordan. There 
are the great, massive stones placed closely together in a row, 
and apparently forming pttrfc of the rocky mountain itself. 

On Gerizin\ arc the seven steps made by Adam when he was 
driven out of Paradise, and in Gerizim is the cave in which the 

N 2 
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Tabernacle was built. On Gerizim the Passover was celebrated 
in the time of Christ, and on Gerizim it is celebrated still. The 
Samaritans have often been prevented from doing so by the 
Moslems, and even so late as 1842 the Mahometan Ulema 
threatened to murder the whole of the little community, 
under two hundred in number, on the ground that they had 
no religion. 

The Samaritans believe themselves to be children of Ephraim 
and Manasseli, and that their present priest is lineally descended 
from a branch of the tribe of Levi, and have accordingly a great 
pride in their descent. They observe the ceremonial law with 
exceeding care, and, even through the many years of persecution 
to which they have been subjected, they have never failed to go 
thrice in the year to the top of their holy mountain, repeating 
parts of the Law as they ascend. A great loss has lately fallen 
upon them. They had at one time a priesthood of the house 
of Aaron, but the family gradually dwindled away, and at last 
utterly perished. 

The ceremony of the Passover lias been described by several 
persons, such as the late Consul liogcrs and the Dean of West- 
minster, the latter of whom lias given a most striking and vivid 
account of the rite in his “ Lectures on the Jewish Church.” 

The place which is now employed in the celebration of this 
rite is a level spot about two hundred yards from the summit of 
the mountain, a place which is apparently selected on account 
of its comparative quiet and seclusion. Dean Stanley thinks 
that in former times, when the Samaritans were the masters of 
the country, they celebrated the sacrifice on the sacred plateau 
on the very summit of the mountain, so that the rite could be 
seen for a vast distance on every side. Now, however, the less 
conspicuous place is preferred. By the kindness of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, I am enabled to present the reader 
with a view of this sacred spot, taken from a photograph made 
an hour or two before the time of sacrifice. The rough, rugged 
character of the mountain is shown by this illustration, though 
not so .well as in several other photographs of Gerizim, in which 
the entire surface seems to be loosely covered with stones like 
those of which the low wall is built Near the centre of the 
illustration may be seen a pile of sticks and the tops of two 
caldrons, on each of which a stone is laid to keep the cover from 
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beiug blown off by the wind. These sticks* nearly fill a trench 
in which the caldrons are sunk, and their use will be presently 
seen on reading Dean Stanley’s narrative. In the far distance 
are the plains of Samaria, and the long-drawn shadows of the 
priest and his nephew, and probable successor, show that the 
time of sacrifice is rapidly approaching. 



THE PLACE OK HACHIK1CK. 


On the previous day the whole of the community had pitched 
their tents on the mountain, and as the time of sunset approached 
the women retired to the tents, and all the males, except those 
who were unclean according to the provisions of the Mosaic law, 
assembled near a long deep trench that had been dug in the 
ground. The men are clothed in long white garments, and the 
six young men who are selected as the actual sacrificers are 
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dressed in white drawers and shirts. These youths are trained 
to the duty, hut whether they hold any sacred office could not 
he ascertained. 

Then, according to the narrative of Dean Stanley, “the priest, 
ascending a large rough stone in front of the congregation, re- 
cited in a loud chant or scream, in which the others joined, 
prayers or praises chiefly turning on the glories of Abraham 
and Isaac. Their attitude was that of all Orientals in prayer; 
standing, occasionally diversified by the stretching out of the 
hands, and more rarely by kneeling or crouching, with their 
knees wrapped in their clothes and bent to the ground, towards 
the Holy Place on the summit of Gerizim. The priest recited 
his prayers by heart ; the others had mostly books in Hebrew 
and Arabic. 

“ Presently, suddenly there appeared amongst the worshippers 
six sheep, driven up by the side of the youths before mentioned. 
The unconscious innocence with which they wandered to and 
fro amongst the bystanders, and the simplicity in aspect and 
manner of the young men who tended them, more recalled a 
pastoral scene in Arcadia, or one of those inimitable patriarchal 
tableaux represented in the Ainmerguu Mystery, than a religious 
ceremonial. 

“ The sun, meanwhile, which had hitherto burnished up the 
Mediterranean in the distance, now sank very nearly to the 
farthest western ridge overhanging the plain of Sharon. The 
recitation became more vehement. The priest turned about, 
facing his brethren, and the whole history of the Exodus from 
the beginning of the plagues of Egypt was rapidly, almost 
furiously, chanted. The sheep, still innocently playful, were 
driven more closely together. 

“ The setting sun now touched the ridge. Tlfe youths burst 
into a wild murmur of their own, drew forth their long bright 
knives, and brandished them aloft. In a moment the sheep 
were thrown on their backs, and the flashing knives rapidly 
drawi^ across their throats. Then a few convulsive but silent 
struggles — 'as a sheep . . . dumb . . . that openeth not his mouth/ 
— and the six forms lay lifeless on the ground, the blood streaming 
from them; the one only Jewish sacrifice lingering in the world. 
In the blood the young men dipped their fingers, and a small 
spot was marked on the foreheads and noses of the children. A 
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few years ago the red stain was placed on all. But this had 
now dwindled away into the present practice, preserved, we were 
told, as a relic or emblem of the whole. Then, as if in con- 
gratulation at the completion of the ceremony, they all kissed 
each other, in the Oriental fashion, on each side of the head. 

“ The next process was that of the fleecing and roasting of the 
slaughtered animals, for which the ancient temple furnished 
such ample provisions. Two holes on the mountain side had 
been dug; one at some distance?, of considerable depth, the other, 
close to the scene of the sacrifice, comparatively shallow. In 
this latter cavity, after a short prayer, a fire was kindled, out of 
the mass of dry heath, juniper, and briers, such as furnished the 
materials for the conflagration in Jot ham’s parable, delivered not 
far from this spot. 

“ Over the fire were placed two caldrons full of water. Whilst 
the water boiled, the congregation again stood around, and (as if 
for economy of time) continued the recitation of the Book of 
Exodus, and bitter herbs were handed round wrapped in a strip 
of unleavened bread — ‘ with unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
shall they eat it/ Then was chanted another short prayer ; after 
which the six youths again appeared, poured the boiling water 
over the sheep, and plucked off their fleeces. The right forelegs 
of the sheep, with the entrails, were thrown aside and burnt. 
The liver was carefully put back. Long poles were brought, on 
which the animals were spitted ; near the bottom of each pole 
was a transverse peg or stick, to prevent the body from slip- 
ping oft/’ 

This cross-piece does not, however, penetrate the body, which 
in most cases scarcely touches it, so that there is little or no 
resemblance to a crucifixion. The writer lays especial stress on 
this point, because the early Christians saw in the transverse spit 
an emblem of the cross. In the Jewish Passover this emblem 
would have been more appropriate, as in that ceremony the 
cress-piece was passed through the shoulders, and the forefeet 
tied to it. 

The Sheep being now prepared, they were carried to the oven, 
which on this occasion was a deep, circular pit, in which a fire 
had been previously kindled. Into this the victims were care- 
fully lowered, the stakes on which they were impaled guarding, 
their bodies from touching the sides of the oven, and the cross- 
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piece at the end preventing them from slipping off the stake to 
the bottom of the pit among the ashes. A hurdle was then laid 
on the mouth of the pit, and wet earth was heaped upon it so as 
to close it completely. The greater part of the community then 
retired to rest. In about five hours, the Paschal moon being 
high in the heavens, announcement was made that the feast was 
about to begin. Then, to resume Dean Stanley's narrative, 

" Suddenly the covering of the hole was torn off, and up rose 
into the still moonlit sky a vast column of smoke and steam ; 
recalling, with a shock of surprise, that, even by an accidental 
coincidence, Eeginald Heber should have so well caught this 
striking feature of so remote and unknown a ritual : 

Smokes on Gerizini’s mount Samaria’s sacrifice. ’ 

“ Out of the pit were dragged successively the six sheep, on 
their long spits, black from the oven. The outlines of their 
heads, their ears, their legs, were still visible — ‘ his head, with 
his legs, and with the inward parts thereof/ They were hoisted 
aloft, and then thrown on large square brown mats, previously 
prepared for their reception, on which we were carefully pre- 
vented from treading, as also from touching even the extremities 
of the spit. 

“ The bodies thus wrapped in the mats were hurried down to 
the trench where the sacrifice had taken place, and laid out upon 
them in a line between two files of the Samaritans. Those who 
had before been dressed in white robes still retained them, with 
the addition now of shoes on their feet and staves in their hands, 
and ropes round their waists— ‘ thus shall ye eat it; with your 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, your staff in your hand.’ 
The recitation of prayers or of the Pentateuch recommenced, and 
continued till it suddenly terminated in their all sitting down on 
their haunches, after the Arab fashion at meals, and beginning 
to eat. This, too, is a deviation from the practice of only a few 
years since, when they retained the Mosaic ritual of standing 
whilst they ate. The actual feast was conducted in rapid silence, 
as of men in hunger, as no doubt most of them were, and so as 
soon to consume every portion of the blackened masses, which 
they tore away piecemeal with their fingers — ‘ ye shall eat in 
Jiaste/ There was a general merriment, as of a hearty and 
welcome meal. 
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“ In ten minutes all was gone but a few remnants. To the 
priest and to the women, who, all but two (probably his two 
wives), remained in the tents, separate morsels were carried 
round. The remnants were gathered into the mats , and put on a 
wooden grate, or hurdle, over the hole where the water had been 
originally boiled ; the fire was again lit, and a huge bonfire was 
kindled. By its blaze, and by candles lighted for the purpose, 
the ground was searched in every direction, as for the conse- 
crated particles of sacramental elements ; and these fragments of 
flesh and bone were thrown upon the burning mass — ‘ye shall 
let nothing remain until the morning ; and that which remaineth 
until the morning ye shall burn with fire ; * ‘there shall not 
anything of the flesh which thou sacrificest the first day at even 
remain all night until the morning ; ' ‘ thou shalt not carry forth 
might of the flesh abroad out of the house/ The flames blazed 
up once more, and then gradually sank away. 

“ Perhaps in another century the fire on Mount Gerizim will 
be the only relic left of this most interesting and ancient rite/ 1 
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The Zemer or Chamois only once mentioned in the Bible — Signification of the 
word Zemer — Probability that the Zemer is the Aoudad — Appearance of the 
Aoudad— Its strength and activity — Fierce temper of the adult male — Homs 
of the Aoudad — Their probable use as musical instruments — Habits «of the 
Aoudad — The Mouflon probably classed with the Aoudad under the name of 
Zemer— Appearance and habits of the Mouflon. 

Among the animals which may be used for food is mentioned 
one which in our version is rendered Chamois. See Deut. xiv. 5, 
a passage which has several times been quoted. 

It is evident to any one acquainted with zoology that, what- 
ever may be the Hebrew word, “ Chamois ” cannot be the correct 
rendering, inasmuch as the real Chamois does not inhabit Pales- 
tine, nor are thfere any proofs that it ever did so. We must, 
therefore, look for some other animal. 
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Then, the Hebrew word, which only occurs once in the Bible, 
is Zaniar, or Zemer, i.e. the leaper, and therefore an animal which 
is conspicuous for its agility. Zoologists have now agreed in 
the opinion that the Zamer of Deuteronomy is the handsome 
wild sheep which we know under the name of Aoudad (Ammo- 
tragus Tragclaphm ). This splendid sheep is known by various 
names. It is the Jaela of some authors, and the Bearded Sheep of 
others. It is also called the Fichtall, or Lerwea; and the French 
zoologists describe it under the name of Mouflon a manchettcs , 
in allusion to the fringe of long hair that ornaments the fore 
limbs. 

The Aoudad is a large and powerful animal, exceedingly 
active, and has the habits of the goat rather than of the sheep, 
on which account it is reckoned among the goats by the Arabs 
of the present day, and doubtless was similarly classed by the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine. The height of the adult 
Aoudad is about three feet, and its general colour is pale dun, 
relieved by the dark masses of long hair that fall from the neck 
and the tufts of similar hair which decorate the knees of the 
male. The female is also bearded and tufted, but the hair, 
which in the male looks like the mane of the lion, in the female 
is but slightly developed. 

It is so powerful and active an animal, that an adult male 
which lived for some time in the Zoological Gardens was much 
dreaded by the keepers, not even the man who fed it liking to 
enter the enclosure if he could help himself. The animal was 
given to making unexpected charges, and would do so with 
astonishing quickness, springing round and leaping at the object 
of his hate with tremendous force, and with such rapidity that 
even *the experienced keeper, who knew all the ways of the 
animals under his charge, had often some difficulty in slipping 
behind the door, against which the horns of the Aoudad would 
clatter as if they would break the door to pieces. So fond was 
he of attacking something that he would often butt repeatedly 
at the wooden side of the shed, hurling himself against it with 
eager fury. 

The horns of the AQudad are about two feet in length, and are 
of considerable diameter. They curve boldly and gracefully 
backwards, their points diverging considerably from each other, 
so that when the animal throws its head up, the points of the 
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honis conic on either side of the hack. This divergence of the 
horns has another object. They cover a considerable space, so 
that when the animal makes its charge the object of its anger 
has much more difficulty in escaping the blow than if the horns 
were closer together. 
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Whether these horns wore used as musical instruments is 
doubtful, simply because we are not absolutely sure that the 
Zamar and the Aoiulad are identical, however great may be the 
probability. But inasmuch as the horn-trumpets were evidently 
of various sizes, it is certain that the Jewish musicians would 
never have nteglected to take advantage of such magnificent 
materials as they would obtain from the horns of this animal. 
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Perhaps the Chaldaic “ keren ” may have been the horn of the 
Aoudad, or of the animal which will next be mentioned. 

The Aoudad is wonderfully active, and even the young ones 
bound to an astonishing height. I have seen the marks of their 
hoofs eight feet from the ground. 

In its wild state the Aoudad lives in little flocks or herds, 
and prefers the high and rocky ground, over which it leaps with 
a sure-footed agility equal to that of the Chamois itself. These 
flocks are chased by hunters, who try to get it upon the lowest 
and least broken ground, where it is at a disadvantage, and 
then run it down with their horses, as seen in the illustration 
on page 187. 

The Aoudad was formerly plentiful in Egypt, and even now 
is found along the Atlas mountain-range. It is seen on the 
Egyptian monuments, and, owing to its evident profusion, we 
have every reason to conjecture that it was one of those animals 
which were specially indicated as chewing the cud and cleaving 
the hoof. 

Pebhaps the Mouflon ( Caprovis Musimon) may be the animal 
which is meant by the Hebrew word Zamar, and it is not 
unlikely that both animals may have been included in one 
name. 

This animal, which is nearly allied to the Aoudad, is also 
very goatlike in general aspect. It is indeed to this resemblance 
that the name Caprovis, or goat-sheep, has been given to it. The 
name Ammotragus, which, as mentioned above, belongs to the 
Aoudad, has a similar signification. 

The horns of the Mouflon belong only to the male animal, 
and are of enormous size, so that if trumpets of deep tone and 
great power were needed, they could be obtained from the horns 
of this animal. Those of the Aoudad are very large, and would 
be well adapted for the same purpose, but they would not furnish 
such instruments as the horns of the Mouflon, which are so 
large that they seem almost unwieldy for an animal of twice 
the Mouflon’s size, and give visible proofs of the strength and 
agility of an animal which can carry them so lightly and leap 
about under their weight so easily as docs the Mouflon. 

At the present time the Mouflon is only to be found in 
Crete, Sardinia, and Corsica, but formerly it was known to 
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inhabit many other parts of the earth, and was almost certainly 
one of the many animals which then haunted the Lebanon, but 
which have in later days been extirpated. 


THE GOAT. 

Value of the Goat— Its use in furnishing food — The male kid the usual animal of 
slaughter — Excellence of the ilesh and deception of Isaac— Milk of the Goat — 
An Oriental milking scene — The hair of the goat, and the uses to which it is 
put — The Goat’s skin used for leather— The “bottle” of Scripture— Mode of 
making and repairing the bottles — lluse of the Gibeonites — The “ bottle in the 
smoke ” — The sacks and the kneading troughs — The Goat as used for sacrifice 
— General habits of the Goat — Separation of the Goats from the sheep— Per- 
form iug Goats — Different breeds of Goats in Palestine. 

Whether considered in reference to food, to clothing, or to 
sacrifice, the Goat was scarcely a less important animal than the 
sheep. It was especially valuable in such a country as Pales- 
tine, in which the soil and the climate vary so much according 
to the locality. Upon the large fertile plains the sheep are bred 
in vast flocks, the rich and succulent grass being exactly to their 
taste ; while in the hilly and craggy districts the Goats abound, 
and delight in browsing upon the scanty herbage that grows 
upon the mountain-side. 

For food the Goat was even more extensively used than the 
sheep. The adult male was, of course, not eaten, being very 
tough, and having an odour which would repel any but an 
actually starving man. Neither were the females generally 
eaten, as they were needed for the future increase of the flocks. 
The young male kid formed the principal material of a feast, and 
as soon as a stranger claimed the hospitality of a man in good 
circumstances, the first thing that was done was to take a young 
male kid and dress it for him. 

For example, when the angel visited Gideon in the guise of a 
stranger, Gideon “ went in and made ready a kid, and unlea- 
vened cakes o£ an ephah of flour,” and brought them to his 
guest (Judges vi. 19). And when Isaac was on his death-bed, 
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and asked Esau to take liis bow and arrows and hunt for 
“ venison,” which was probably the flesh of one of the antelopes 
which have already been mentioned, a ready substitute was 
found in the two kids, from whose flesh llebekah made the dish 
for which he longed. The imposition might easily pass without 
detection, because the flesh of the kid is peculiarly tender, and 
can scarcely be distinguished from lamb, even when simply 
roasted. Isaac, therefore, with his senses dulled by his great 
age, was the less likely to discover the imposture, when the flesh 
of the kids was stewed into “ savoury meat such as lie loved.” 

A curious illustration of the prevalence of kid’s flesh as food 
is given in the parable of the prodigal son, for whom his father 
had killed the fatted calf. “And he answering said to his 
father, Lo, these many years do 1 serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandment : and yet thou never gavest me 
a kid, that I might make merry with my friends” (Luke xv. 2D). 
The force of the reproval cannot be properly understood unless we 
are acquainted with the customs of the East. The kid was the 
loa.st valuable animal that could have been given, less valuable 
than a lamb, and infinitely inferior to the fatted calf, which was 
kept in wealthy households for some feast of more than ordinary 
magnificence. 

The kid was cooked exactly in the same manner as the sheep, 
namely, by cutting to pieces and stewing in a caldron, the meat 
and broth being served separately. See, for example, the case of 
Gideon, to whom a reference has already been made. When he 
brought the banquet to bis guest, “ the flesh he put in a basket, 
and lie put the broth in a pot, and brought it out unto him under 
fhe oak, and presented it. And the angel of God said unto him, 
Take the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this 
rock, and pour out the broth.” 

The same custom exists at the present day. When an Arab 
chief receives a guest, a kid is immediately killed and given to 
the women to be cooked in a separate tent, and the guest is 
pressed to stay until it is ready, in the very words used by Gideon 
three thousand years ago. “ Depart not hence, I pray thee, until 
I come unto thee, and bring forth my present, and set it before 
thee.” And the angelic guest answered him just as a modem 
Arab traveller would answer liis host, “ I will tarry until thou 
come again.” For the refusal of proffered hospitality would be, 
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and still is considered to he, either a studied insult, or a proof 
of bad manners, and no one with any claims to breeding would 
commit such an action without urgent cause and much apology. 

Like the sheep, the Goat is extremely valuable as a milk- 
producer, and at the present day the milk of the Goat is used 
as largely as that of the sheep. “ At Kasheiya, under Mount 
Hcrmon,” writes Mr. Tristram, “ we saw some hundreds of 
goats gathering for the flight in the wide open market-place 
beneath the castle. It was no easy matter to thread our way 
among them, as they had no idea of moving for sucli belated in- 
truders on their rest. All the she-goats of the neighbouring hills 
are driven in every evening, and remain for their morning’s 
milking, after which they set forth on their day’s excursion. 

“ Each house possesses several, and all know their owners. 
The evening milking is a picturesque scene. Every street and 
open space is filled with the goats ; and women, boys, and girls 
are everywhere milking with their small pewter pots, while the 
goats are anxiously awaiting their turn, or lying down to chew 
the cud as soon as it is over. As no kids or he-goats are 
admitted, the scene is very orderly, and there is none of the 
deafening bleating which usually characterises large flocks. 

“ These mountain goats are a solemn set, and by the gravity of 
their demeanour excite a suspicion that they have had no youth, 
and never were kids. They need no herdsman to bring them 
home in the evening, for, fully sensible of the danger of re- 
maining unprotected, they hurry homewards of their own accord 
as soon as the sun begins to decline.” 

Like the wool of the sheep, the hair of the Goat is used for 
the manufacture of clothing ; and, as is the case with wool, its 
quality differs according to the particular breed of the animal, 
which assumes almost as many varieties as the sheep or the dog. 
The hair of some varieties is thick and rough, aud can only be 
made into coarse cloths, while others, of which the mohair Goat 
and Cashmere Goat are familiar examples, furnish a staple of 
surpassing delicacy and fineness. It is most likely that the 
covering and curtains of the Tabernacle mentioned in Exod. 
xxvi. 7 were of the latter kind, as otherwise they would have 
been out of character with the fine linen, and blue and scarlet, 
their golden clasps, and the profuse magnificence which distin- 
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guished every part of the sacred building. Moreover, the hair 
of the Goat is classed among the costly offerings which were 
made when the Tabernacle was built. “ And they came forth, 
men and women, as many as were willing hearted, and brought 
bracelets, and earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of 
gold : and every man that offered offered an offering of gold 
unto the Lord. And every man, with whom was found blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine line*$ and goats hair, and red 
skins of rams, and badgers* skins, brought them ” to be used in 
the structure of that wonderful building, in which nothing 
might be used except the finest and costliest that could be 
procured. 

One of the principal uses to which the goat-skin was applied 
was the manufacture of leather, for which purpose it is still 
used, and is considered far better than that of the sheep. 
Perhaps the most cominoii form in which this leather is used 
is the well-known water-vessel, or “ bottle ” of the Bible. 

These so-called bottles arc made from the entire skin of the 
animal, which is prepared in slightly different methods according 
to the locality in which the manufacture is carried on. In 
Palestine they are soaked for some little time in the tanning 
mixture, and are then filled with water, after the seams have 
been pitched. In this state they are kept for some time, and 
are kept exposed to the sun, covered entirely with the tanning 
fluid, and filled up with water to supply the loss caused by 
evaporation and leakage. 

The hair is allowed to remain on the skins, because it acts as 
a preservative against the rough usage to which they are subject 
at the hard hands of the water-carriers. By degrees the hairy 
covering wears off, first in patches, and then over the entire 
surface, so that a new bottle can be recognised at a glance, and 
any ojae who wished to sell an old bottle at the price of a new 
one would be at once detected. 

Vessels made in this rude manner are absolutely necessary in 
the countries wherein they are used. Wooden or metal vessels 
would be too heavy, and, besides, the slight though constant 
evaporation that always takes place through the pores of the 
leather keeps down the temperature of the water, even under a 
burning sun, the slight loss which is caused by the porousness of 
the tfj&n being more than counterbalanced by the coolness of the 
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■water. It is true that the goat-skin communicates to the liquid 
a flavour far from pleasant, but in those countries the quality of 
the water is of little consequence, provided that it is plentiful in 
quantity, and tolerably cooL 

Even in our own country, leathern drinking-cups are sometimes 
used, and all who have taken any interest in antiquarian manners 
are familiar with the “leather bottle” and the “black-jack,” 
the former only surviving in museums and as signs to public- 
houses, though the latter has within the memory of the present 
generation been in common use. Leathern bottles are still used 
in the Turkish army, and I have in my collection one of these 
water-bottles, which is practically the same article as the “bottle” 
of Scripture, though it is of comparatively small size, and is 
made with some attempt at elegance of form. 

In all parts of the world where the skin is used for this 
purpose the mode of manufacture is practically identical. An 
account of the art of preparing the goat-skin as practised in 
Abyssinia is given by Mr. C. Johnston, in his “Travels in 
Southern Abyssinia : ” — 

“ To be of any value it must be taken off uncut, except around 
the neck, and in those situations necessary to enable the butchers 
to draw the legs out of the skin ; also, of course, where the first 
incision is made to commence the process, and which is a circular 
cut carried around both haunches, not many inches from and 
having the tail for a centre. The hide is then stripped over the 
thighs, and two smaller incisions being made round the middle 
joint of the hind-legs enable them to be drawn out. 

“ A. stick is now placed to extend these extremities, and by 
this, for the convenience of the operators, the whole carcase is 
suspended from the branch of a tree, and, by some easy pulls 
around the body, the skin is gradually withdrawn over the fore- 
legs, which are incised around the knees, to admit of their being 
taken out ; after which, the head being removed, the whole busi- 
ness concludes by the skin being pulled inside out over the 
decollated neck. One of the parties now takes a rough stone 
and well rubs the inside surface, to divest it of a few fibres of 
the subcutaneous muscle which are •inserted into the skin, and 
after this operation it is laid aside until the next day ; the more 
interesting business of attending to the meat calling for imme- 
diate attention. 
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“ These entire skins are afterwards made into sacks by the 
apertures around the neck and legs being secured by a double 
fold of the skin being sewed upon each other, by means of a 
slender but very tough thong. These small seams are rendered 
quite air-tight, and the larger orifice around the haunches being 
gathered together by the hands, the yet raw skin is distended 
with air ; and the orifice being then tied up, the swollen bag is 
left in that state for a few days, until slight putrefaction has 
commenced, when the application of the rough stone soon divests 
its surface of the hair. After this has been effected, a deal of 
labour, during at least one day, is required to soften the distended 
skin by beating it with heavy sticks, or trampling upon it for 
hours together, the labourer supporting himself by clinging to 
the bough of a tree overhead, or holding on by the wall of the 
house. 

“ In this manner, whilst the skin is drying, it is prevented 
from getting stiff, and, still further to secure it from this evil 
condition, it is frequently rubbed with small quantities of butter. 
When it is supposed that there is no chance of the skin becoming 
hard and easily broken, the orifice is opened, the air escapes, and 
a very soft, flaccid leather bag is produced, but which, for several 
days after, affords an amusement to the owner, when otherwise 
unemployed, by well rubbing it all over with his hands.” 

The reader will see that the two processes are practically 
identical, the chief difference being that in one country the skins 
are distended with water and in the other with air. 

As these bottles are rather apt to be damaged by the thorns, 
branches, rocks, and similar objects with which they come in 
contact, and arc much too valuable to be thrown away as useless, 
their owners have discovered methods of patching and repairing 
them, which enable them to be used for some time longer. 
Patches of considerable size are sometimes inserted, if the rent 
should be of importance, while the wound caused by a thorn is 
mended by a simple anil efficacious exx->edient. The skin is first 
emptied, and a round Hat piece of wood, or even a stone of 
suitable shape, is put into it, The skin is then held with the 
wounded part downwards, and the stone shaken about until it 
comes exactly upon the hole. It is then grasped, the still wet 
hide gathered tightly under it, so as to pucker up the skin, and 
a ligature is tied firmly round it. Perhaps some qf my readers 
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may have practised the same method of mending a punctured 
football. 

Allusion to this mode of mending the skin bottles is made in 
Josh. ix. 4, 13. The Gibeonites “ did work wilily, and went and 
made as if they had been ambassadors, and took old sacks upon 
their asses, and wine bottles, old, aud rent, and bound up . . . and 
said . . . these bottles of wine, which we filled, were new ; and, 
behold, they be rent.” 

If these skin bottles bo allowed to become dry, as is some- 
times the case when they are hung up in the smoky tents, they 
shrivel up, and become rotten and weak, and are no longer 
enabled to bear the pressure caused by the fermentation of new 
wine. So, in Ps. cxix. 81 — 83 : “ My soul fainteth for Thy sal- 
vation : but I hope in Thy word. 

“ Mine eyes fail for Thy word, saying, When wilt Thou com- 
fort me ? 

" For I am become like a bottle in the smoke ; yet do T not 
forget Thy statutes.” 

How forcible does not this image become, when we realize the 
early life of the shepherd poet, his dwelling in tents wherein are 
no windows nor chimneys, and in which the smoke rolls to and 
fro until it settles in the form of soot upon the leathern bottles 
and other rude articles of furniture that are hung from the 
poles ! 

In the New Testament there is a well-known allusion to the 
weakness of old bottles : “ Neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles, or the bottles break and the wine runneth out, and 
the bottles perish ; but they put new wine into new bottles, and 
botli are preserved.” It would be impossible to understand the 
meaning of this passage unless we knew that the “bottles” in 
question were not vessels of glass or earthenware, but merely 
the partly-tanned skins of goats. 

Another allusion to the use of the goat-skin is made in that 
part of the Hook of Joshua which lias already been mentioned. 
If the reader will refer to Josh. ix. 4, ho will see that the 
Gibeonites took with them not only old bottles, but old sacks. 
Now, these sacks bore no resemblance to the hempen bags with 
which wo are so familiar, but were nothing more than the same 
goat-skins that were employed in the manufacture of bottles, but 
with the opening at the neck left open. Tiny were, in fact, 
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skin-bottles for holding solids instead of liquids. The sacks 
•which Joseph’s brethren took with them, and in the mouths of 
which they found their money, were simply goat-skin bags, made 
as described. 

Yet another use for the goat-skin. It is almost certain that 
the “ kneading-troughs ” of the ancient Israelites were simply 
circular pieces of goat-skin, which could be laid on the ground 
when wanted, and rolled up and carried away when out of use. 
Thus, the fact that “ the people took their dough before it was 
leavened, their kneading-troughs being bound up in their clothing 
upon their shoulders/’ need cause no surprise. 

Nothing could be more in accordance with probability. Tho 
women were all hard at work, preparing the bread for the expected 
journey, when the terrified Pharaoh “ called for Moses .and Aaron 
by niglit, and said, Pise up, and get you forth from among my 
people, both ye and the children of Israel, and go, serve the 
Lord, as ye have said. . . . And the Egyptians were urgent upon 
the people that they might send them out of the land in haste ; 
for they said, We be all dead men.” 

So the women, being disturbed at their work, and being driven 
out of the country before they had leavened, much less baked, 
their bread, had no alternative but to roll up the dough in the 
leathern “ kneading-troughs,” tie them up in a bundle with their 
spare clothing, and carry them on their shoulders ; whereas, if 
we connect the kneading-troughs with the large heavy wooden 
implements used in this country, we shall form an entirely 
erroneous idea of the proceeding. As soon as they came to their 
first halting-place at Succoth, they took the leathern kneading- 
troughs out of their clothes, unrolled them, took the dough 
which had not even been leavened, so unexpectedly had the order 
for march in arrived, made it into flat cakes, and baked them 
as they best could. The same kind of “kneading-trough” is 
still in use in many parts of the world. 

Stone as well as earthenware jars were also used by the 
inhabitants of ancient Palestine ; but they were only employed 
for the storage of wine in houses, whereas the bottles that were 
used in carrying wine from one place to another were invariably 
made of leather. Water also was stored fti stone or earthenware 
jars. See, for example, John ii. 6 : “ And there were set there 
six waterpots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 
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Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.” Whereas, when 
it was carried about, it was poured into bottles made of skin. 
Such was probably the " bottle of water ” that Abraham put 
on Hagar's shoulder, when she was driven away by the jealousy 
of Sarah. Such was the “ bottle of wine ” that Hannah brought 
as her offering when she dedicated Samuel to the service of God ; 
and such was the “ bottle of milk” that Jael opened for Sisera 
when he came to her tent. Even oil is carried in these bottles, 
which are certainly better adapted to the backs of mules, which 
are the usual beasts of burden, than they would be if they were 
made of glass oi* earthenware. 

The Kabbinical writers have much to say upon the Goat; but 
as the greater part of their observations and directions are with- 
out any general interest, only a few will be selected from them. 

Knowing the great strength of the Goat of their own days, 
they exaggerate the power of those which belonged to the 
ancients. Job’s he-goats, for example, are said to have been so 
strong and fierce that they could conquer wolves, while some 
were so powerful that they carried bears upon their horns. They 
also were accustomed to climb rocks, dig up roots, and bring 
them down in their mouths. 

The milk of the white Goat is useful medicinally for affections 
of the lungs, and the spleen of a female kid for diseases of the 
spleen. Hut if Goats are allowed to drink of the water in which 
blacksmiths cool their iron, the spleen gradually withers away, 
and at last disappears altogether. If the owner should desire to 
fatten a she-goat, he ought to tie up the udders so tightly that 
the milk cannot come into them, and the nourishment is there- 
fore converted into fat instead of milk. Also, he should take 
care to keep his Goats away from the place where bread is being 
made, as they are very fond of the unbaked dough, and always 
die if they eat it. 

In sacrifices, the Goat was in nearly as much requisition as 
the lamb, and in one — namely, that which was celebrated'on the 
Great Day of Atonement — the Goat was specially mentioned as 
the only animal which could be sacrificed. The reader will, 
perhaps, remember that for this peculiar sacrifice two Goats were 
required, on which two lots were cast, one for the Lord, i. e. with 
the word "Jehovah” upon it, and the other for the scapegoat, 
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ie. inscribed with the word “ Azazcl.” The latter term is derived 
from two Hebrew words, the former being “ Az,” wliicli is the 
general name for the Goat, and the second " azel,” signifying “ he 
departed.” The former, which belonged to Jehovah, was sacri- 
ficed, and its blood sprinkled upon the mercy-seat and the altar of 
incense ; and the Goat Azazel was led away into the wilderness, 
bearing upon its head the sins of the people, and there let 
loose. 

These being the uses of the Goat, it may naturally be imagined 
that the aniiAal is one of extreme importance, and that it is 
watched as carefully by its owners as the sheep. Indeed, both 
sheep and Goats belong to the same master, and are tended by 
the same shepherd, who exercises the same sway over them that 
he does over the sheep. 

They are, however, erratic animals, and, although they will 
follow the shepherd wherever lie may lead them, they will not 
mix with the sheep. The latter will walk in a compact Hock 
along the valley, the shepherd leading the way, and the sheep 
following him, led in their turn by the sound of the bell tied 
round the neck of the master-ram of the flock. The Goats, 
however, will not submit to walk in so quiet a manner, but pre- 
fer to climb along the sides of the rocks that skirt the valleys, 
skipping and jumping as they go, and seeming to take delight 
in getting themselves into dangerous places, where a man could 
not venture to set his foot. 

In the evening, when the shepherds call their flocks to repose, 
they often make use of the caverns which exist at some height 
in the precipitous side of the hills, as being safe strongholds, 
where the jackal and the liyama will not venture to attack them. 
When such is the case, the shepherds take their station by the 
mouth of the cave, and assist the sheep as they come sedately 
up the narrow path that leads to the cavern. The Goats, how- 
ever, peed no assistance, but come scrambling along by paths 
where no foot but a Goat’s could tread, mostly descending from a 
considerable height above the cave, and, as if in exultation at 
their superior agility, jumping over the backs of the sheep as 
they slowly file into the accustomed fold. 

Friendly as they are, the Goats and sheep never mingle 
together. There may be large flocks of them feeding in the same 
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pasturage, but the Goats always take the highest spots on which 
verdure grows, while the sheep graze quietly below. Goats are 
specially fond of the tender shoots of trees, which they find in 
plenty upon the mountain side ; and, according to Mr. Tristram, 
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by their continual browsing, they have extirpated many species 
of trees which were once common on the hills of Palestine, and 
which now can only be found in Lebanon on the east of the 
Jordan. 

Even when folded together in the same enclosure, the Goats 
never mix with the sheep, but gather together by themselves, 
and they instinctively take the same order when assembled 
round the wells at mid-day. 
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This instinctive separation of the sheep and the goats naturally 
recalls to our minds the well-known saying of our Lord that 
“ before Him shall be gathered all nations, and He shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats : and He shall set the sheep on His right hand, and 
the goats on His left” 

The image thus used was one that was familiar to all the 
hearers, who were accustomed daily to see the herds of sheep 
and Goats under one shepherd, yet totally distinct from each other. 
At feeding-time the Goats will be browsing in long lines on the 
mountain sides, while the sheep are glazing in the plain or 
valley ; at mid-day, when the flocks are gathered round the wells 
to await the rolling away of the stone that guards the water, the 
Goats assemble on one side and the sheep on the other. And 
at night, when they are all gathered into one fold by one shep- 
herd, they are still separated from each other. The same image 
is employed by the prophet Ezekiel : “ As for you, O my flock, 
thus said the Lord God, Behold I judge between cattle and 
cattle, between rams and the lie goats/ * 

Generally, the leading Goat was distinguished by a hell as 
well as the leading sheep, and in reference to this custom there 
was an old proverb, “ If the shepherd takes the lead, he blinds 
the bell-goat,” while another proverb is based upon the inferior 
docility of the animal — “If the shepherd be lame, the Goats 
will run away.” 

Yet the Goat can be tamed very effectively, and can even be 
taught to perform many tricks. “ We saw just below us, on the 
rudely-constructed f parade/ a crowd of men and children, sur- 
rounding a fantastically-dressed man exhibiting a Goat, which 
had been tutored to perform some cunning trick. It stood with 
its four feet close together on the top of a very long pole, and 
allowed the man to lift it up and carry it round and round 
within the circle ; then the Goat was perched on four sticks, and 
again carried about. A little band of music — pipes, drums, and 
tambourines — called together the people from all parts of the 
town to witness this performance. 

“The Goat danced and balanced himself obediently and per- 
fectly, in very unnatural-looking positions, as if thoroughly 
understanding the words and commands of his master. The 
men who watched the actions of the Goat looked as grave and 
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serious as if they were attending a philosophical or scientific 
lecture.” (“Domestic Life in Palestine,” by Miss Rogers.) 

Another feat is a favourite with the proprietors of trained 
Goats. # The man takes a stool and plants it carefully on the 
ground, so as to be perfectly level, and then orders the Goat to 
stand upon it. A piece of wood about six inclics^in length, and 
shaped something like a dice-box, is then placed on the stool, 
and the Goat manages to stand on it, all his sharp, hard hoofs 
being pressed closely together on the tiny surface. The man 
then takes another piece of wood and holds it to the Goat's feet. 
The animal gently removes first one foot and then another, and, 
by careful shifting of the feet, enables its master to place the 
second piece of wood on the first. Successive additions are 
made, until at the last the Goat is perched on the topmost of 
some nine or ten pieces of wood balanced on each other, the 
whole looking like a stout reed marked oft’ with joints. 

The stately steps and bold bearing of the old he-goat is 
mentioned in the Proverbs : “ There be three things which go 
well, yea, four are comely in going : 

“ A lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turneth not 
away for any ; 

“ A greyhound ; an he-goat also ; and a king, against whom 
there is no rising up.” (Prov. xxx. 29-31.) The word which is 
here rendered as he-goat signifies literally the “ Butter,” and is 
given to the animal on account of the mode in which it uses its 
formidable horns. The word is not common in the Bible, but it 
is used even at the present day among the Arabs. 

Several herds of goats exist in Palestine, the most valuable of 
which is the Mohair Goat, and the most common the Syrian 
Goat. These, however dissimilar they may be in appearance, 
are only varieties of the ordinary domestic animal, the former 
being produced artificially by carefully selecting those specimens 
for breeding which have the longest and finest hair. It was from 
the hair of this breed that the costly fabrics used in the Taber- 
nacle were woven, and it is probably to this breed that reference 
is made in Solomon’s Song, iv. 1 , 2 : “ Behold, thou art fair, 
my love ; behold, thou art fair ; thou hast doves’ eyes within thy 
locks : thy hair is as a flock of goats, that appear from Mount 
Gilead. 

“.Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which 
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came up from the washing.” In this passage the careful reader 
will also note another reference to the habits of the Goats and 
sheep, the hair being compared to the dark-haired Goats that 
wander on the tops of the hills, while the teeth are compared to 
sheep that arc ranged in regular order below. The Mohair Goat 
is known scientifically as Capra Angormis. The same image is 
used again in chap. vi. 5. 

The second breed is that which is commonest throughout the 
country. It is known by the name of the Syrian Goat, and is 
remarkable for the enormous length of its ears, which sometimes 
exceed a foot from root to tip. This variety has been described 
as a separate species under the name of Capra Mambrim, or 
C. Syriaca, but, like the Mohair Goat, and twenty-three other 
so-called species, is simply a variety of the common Goat, Uinns 
of/rayns. 

Reference is made to the long ears of the Syrian Goat in 
Amosiii. 12: “Thus saith the Lord: As the shepherd taketh 
out of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an car; so 
shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria.” 
Such a scene, which was familiar to Amos, the shepherd as 
well as the prophet, is represented in the illustration. In the 
foreground is the goat on which the lion has sprung, and from 
which one of the long ears 1ms been torn away. Its companions 
arc gathering round it in sympathy, while its kid is trying to 
discover the cause of its mother’s uneasiness. In the background 
is a group of armed shepherds, standing round the lion which 
they have just killed, while one of them is holding up the tom 
ear which he has taken out of the lion’s mouth. 
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The Azelim or Wild (knits of Hcripturc identical with the Bcden or Arabian Ibex— 
Uillcrcnl nuines of the Bcden -Its appearance and general habits— Kn-godi, or 
(louts’ Fountain— The Bcden formerly very plentiful in Palestine, and now 
tolerably common— Its agility- Diflicnlty of catching or killing it— IIow the 
young are captured —Flesh of the Bcden -Use of the horns at the present day 
— The Ako of Deuteronomy. 


In three passages of the Old Testament occurs a word, “ Azelim,” 
which is variously translated in our Authorized Version. 

It is first seen in 1 Sam. xxiv. 2, in which it is rendered as 
“ Wild Goats.” “ It was told Saul, saying, Behold, David is in 
the wilderness of En-gedi \i.c. the Fountain of the Goat]. Then 
Saul took three thousand chosen men out of all Israel, and went 
to seek David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats 
(azelim)" The same word occurs in Job xxxix. 1 : “Knowest 
thou the time when the wild goats of the rock bring forth?” 
It is also found in Ps. civ. 18 : “The high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats.” In all these passages it is rendered as “wild 
goats.” But, in Prov. v. 19, it is translated as roe: “Kejoice 
with the wife of thy youth, I/;t her he as the loving hind and 
pleasant roe (azcloh)" The Jewish Bible follows the same 
diverse renderings. 

We now have to discover the animal which was signified by 
the word Azol. According to its etymology, it is the Climber, 
just as the adult lie-goat is called the Butter. 

That it was a climbing animal is evident from its name, and 
that it loved to clamber among precipices is equally evident 
from the repeated connexion of the word rock with the name of 
the animal W§ also see, from the passage in Job, that it is a 
wild animal whose habits were not known. There is scarcely 
any doubt that the Azol of the Old Testament is the Arabian 
Ibex or Beden (Capra Nnbiam). This animal is very closely 
allied to the well-known Ibex of the Alps, or Steinbock, but 
may he distinguished from it by one or two slight differences, 
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such as the black beard and the slighter make of the horns, 
which moreover have three angles instead of four, as is the case 
with the Alpine Ibex. 

The Beden is known by several names. It is sometimes 
called the Jaela, sometimes the Nubian Wild Goat, and is also 
known as the Wild Goat of Sinai. The general colour of the 
Beden is grey, Incoming brownish in winter, and being whitish 
grey beneath. The feet are spotted with black and white, and 
the beard of the male is black, differing from that of the Alpine 
Ibex, which is brown. The female is beardless. The lines along 
the back and the sides of the tail are black, and there are three 
streaks on each ear. 

The Beden generally lives in little herds of eight or ten, and 
is even now to be found in Palestine. At the 8tmnge, wild, 
weird-looking En-gedi (Ain Jiddy), or Fountain of the Goats, 
the Beden is still to be seen. Mr. Tristram suggests that David 
and his followers took up tlieir residence at En-gedi for the sake 
of the Wild Goats that were plentiful upon the spot, and which 
would furnish food for himself and his hardy band of outlaws. 
“ In the neighbourhood of En-gedi,” remarks this traveller, 
“ while encamped by the Dead Sea shore, we obtained several 
fine specimens, and very interesting it was to find the graceful 
creature by the very fountain to whicli it gave name. 

“ When clambering over the heights above En-gedi, I often, 
by the help of my glass, saw the Ibex from a distance, and once, 
when near Mar-saba, only a few miles from Jerusalem, started 
one at a distance of four hundred yards. At the south end of 
the Dead Sea they were common, and I have picked up a liorn 
both near Jericho on the hills and also on the hills of Moab on 
the eastern side. At Jericho, too, I obtained a young one which 
I hoped to rear, but which died after I had had it for ten days, 
owing, I believe, to the milk with which it was fed being sour. 
Further north and west we did not find it, though I have reason 
to believe that a few linger on the mountains between Samaria 
and the Jordan, and perhaps also on some fc of the spurs of 
Lebanon. We found* its teeth in the breccia of bone occurring in 
the Lebanon, proving its former abundance there ” 

As the Beden was found so plentifully even in these days 
when fire-arms have rendered many wild animals scarce and 
wary, so that they will not show themselves within range of a 
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bullet, it is evident that in the time when David lived at En-gedi 
and drank of the Goats' Fountain they were far more numerous, 
and could afford nourishment to him and his soldiers. Travellers, 
moreover, who do not happen to be experienced hunters, will 
often fail in seeing the Beden, even in places where it is tolerably 
plentiful. The colour of its coat resembles so nearly that of the 
rocks, that an inexperienced eye would see nothing but bare 
stones and sticks where a practised hunter would see numbers 
of Beden, conspicuous by their beautifully curved horns, 

The agility of the Beden is extraordinary. Loving the highest 
and most craggy parts of the mountain ridge, it flings itself from 
spot to spot with a recklessness that startles one who has not 
been accustomed to the animal, and the wonderful certainty of 
its foot. It will, for example, dash at the face of a perpendicular 
precipice that looks as smooth as a brick wall, for the purpose 
of reaching a tiny ledge which is hardly perceptible, and which 
is some fifteen feet or so above the spot whence the animal 
sprang. Its eye, however, has marked certain little cracks and 
projections on the face of the rock, and as the animal makes its 
leap, it takes these little points of vantage in rapid succession, 
just touching them as it passes upwards, and by the slight stroko 
of its foot keeping up the original impulse of its leap. Similarly, 
the Ibex comes sliding and leaping down precipitous sides of 
the mountains, sometimes halting with all the four feet drawn 
together, on a little projection scarcely larger than a penny, and 
sometimes springing boldly over a wide crevasse, and alighting 
with exact precision upon a projecting piece of rock that seems 
scarcely large enough to sustain a rat comfortably. 

The young of the Ibex are sometimes captured and turned. 
They are, however, difficult to rear, and give much more trouble 
than the young gazelles when taken in a similar mapner. The 
natives can generally procure the kids at the proper time of 
year, and sell them at a very cheap rate. They seldom, however, 
can be reared, and even those who live in the country experience 
the greatest difficulty in keeping the young Beden alive until 
it attains maturity. 

Were it not for the curious habits of the Beden, the young 
could scarcely ever be obtained alive, as they are so agilo that 
they could easily‘leap away from their slow two-legged pursuers. 
But the mother Ibex lias a habit of leading a very independent 
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life, wamlefiug to considerable distances, and leaving her kid 
snugly hidden in some rock-cleft. The hunters watch the 
mother as she starts oil' in the morning, clamber up to the 
spot where the kid is concealed, and secure it without difficulty. 
The Arabs say that there are always two kids at a birth, but 
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“ The high hills ore a refuge for the irihl ijimts.” --Psalm rxiv. 18. 


tliere is considerable discrepancy of evidence on this point, 
whicli, after all, is of very little importance. 

The flesh of the Bcdcn is really excellent'. It is far superior 
to that of the gazelle, which is comparatively dry and hard, and 
it lias been happily suggested that the Beden was the animal in 
search of which Esau was sent to hunt with his quiver and liis 
bow, and which furnished the “ savoury meat” which Isaac 
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loved. None but a true hunter can hope to secure the Beden, 
and even all the knowledge, patience, and energy of the best 
hunters are tried before they can kill their prey. It was there- 
fore no matter of wonder that Isaac should be surprised when 
he thought that he heard Esau return so soon from .the hunting- 
grounds. “ How is it that thou hast found it so (prickly, my 
son?” 

There arc few animals more wary than the Beden, and even 
the chamois of the Alps does not exorcise the finest qualities of 
a hunter more than does the Beden of Palestine. It is gifted 
with veiy keen eyes, which can discern the approach of an 
enemy long before its grey coat and curved horns can be dis- 
tinguished from the stones and gnarled boughs of the mountain 
side. And, even if the enemy be not within range of the animal’s 
sight, its nostrils are so keen that it can detect a man by scent 
alone at a considerable distance. Like all gregarious animals, 
the Beden insures the safety of the flock by stationing sentries, 
which are posted on places that command the whole surrounding 
country, and to deceive the watchful senses of these wary 
guardians tests all the qualities of the hunter. 

The dawn of day is the time that is generally chosen for 
approaching a herd, because the animals are then feeding, and 
if the hunter can manage to approach them against the wind, lie 
may chance to come within range. Should however the wind 
change its direction, he may quietly walk home again, for at the 
first breath of the tainted gale the sentinels utter their shrill 
whistle of alarm, and the whole party clash off with a speed that 
renders pursuit useless. 

The horns of the Beden are of very great size, and from their 
bold curves, with the large rings and ridges which cover their 
front, are remarkably handsome objects, In their own country 
they are in great request as handles to knives, and even in 
England they, may be occasionally seen serving as handles 
to carving-knives and forks. 

As to the word Ako, which occurs in Pent. xiv. 5, together 
with other animals, and is rendered as “ Wild Goat,” there is 
so much doubt about the correct translation that I can do no 
more than mention that the Jewish Bible follows our authorized 
edition in translating Ako as Wild Goat, but adds the doubtful 
mark to the word. 
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THE DEER. 


Tlio Hurt and TIind of Scripture— Species of Deer existing in Palestine —Earliest 
mention of the Hind — The Hurt classed among the clean animals — Passages 
alluding to its speed — O^re of the mother for her young, ami her custom of 
secreting it — Tameable character of the Deer — The Rabbinical writers and 
their theories— Shedding of the Deer’s horns -Its fabled mode of sleeping — 
The gall in tho tail — Curious traditions of tlio enmity between. Deer and 
serpents— Virtues of a Deer-skin coat. 

We now come to the Deer which are mentioned in Scripture. 
There are not many passages in which they are mentioned, and 
one of them is rather doubtful, as we shall see when we come 
to it. 

There is no doubt that the two words IlART and Hind (in the 
Hebrew Ayzal and Ayzalah) represent Deer of some kind, and 
the question is to find out what kind of Deer is signified by 
these words. I think that we may safely determine that no 
particular species is meant, but that under the word Ayzal are 
comprehended any kinds of Deer that inhabit Palestine, and 
were likely to be known to those to whom the earlier Scriptures 
were addressed. That some kind of Deer was plentiful is evi- 
dent from the references which are made to it, and specially by 
the familiar word Ajala or Ay ala, as it is pronounced, which 
signifies the Deer-ground or pasture. Put the attempt to dis- 
criminate between one species and another is simply impossible, 
and the more careful the search the more impracticable the task 
appears. 

As far as can be ascertained, at least two kinds of Deer inha- 
bited Palestine in the earlier days of the Jewish history, one 
belonging to the division which is known by its branched 
horns, and the other to that in which the horns are fiat or pal- 
mated over the tips. Examples of both kinds are familiar to us 
under the titles of the Ked Deer and the Fallow Deer, and it 
is tolerably certain that both these animals were formerly found 
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in Palestine, or that at all events the Deer which did exist there 
were so closely allied to them as to be mere varieties occasioned 
by the different conditions in which they were placed. 

We will now proceed to the various passages in which the 
Hart and Hind are mentioned in the Bible. 


■. ■■ ■ 




As might be expected, we come upon it among the number of 
the beasts which divided the hoof, and chewed the cud, and 
were specially indicated as fit for food ; see Deut. xii. 15 : 
“ Notwithstanding thou mnyest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 
. . . . the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of the roe- 
buck, and as of the hart.” 

There is, however, an earlier mention of the word in Gen. 
xlix. 21. It occurs in that splendid series of imagery in which 

p 
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Jacob blesses his sons, and prophesies their future, each image 
serving ever afterwards as the emblem of the tribe: “Naplitali 
is a hind let loose : he giveth goodly words ; * — or, according to 
the Jewish Bible, “Naplitali is a hind sent forth: lie giveth 
sayings of pleasantness” Now, such an image as this would 
never have been used, had not the spectacle of the “ hind let 
loose” been perfectly familiar to the eyes both of the dying 
patriarch and his hearers, and equally so with the lion, the ass, 
the vine, the serpent, and other objects used emblematically in* 
the same prophetic poem. 

The excellence of the Hart’s flesh is shown by its occurrence 
among the animals used for King Solomon’s table ; see 1 Kings 
iv. 23, a passage which lias been quoted several times, and 
therefore need only be mentioned. 

Allusion is made to the speed and agility of the Deer in 
several passages. See, for example, Isa. xxxv. 6 : “ Then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” Again, in 2 Sam. xxii. 33, 34 : “ God is my strength and 
power: and He maketh my way perfect. 

“ lie maketh my feet like hinds’ feet : and setteth me upon 
my high places.” 

Nearly four hundred years afterwards we find Habakk.uk 
using precisely the same image, evidently quoting David’s Psalm 
of Thanksgiving : — “ Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 1 will joy in 
the God of my salvation. 

“ The Lord God is my strength, and lie will make my feet 
like hinds’ feet, and He will make me to walk upon mine high 
places.” (iii. 18, 19.) 

A passage of a similar character may be found in Solomon’s 
Song, ii. 8, 9 : “ The voice of my beloved ! behold, he cometh 
leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 

“ My beloved is like a roe or a ygung hart.” 

There is one passage in the Psalms which is familiar to us in 
many ways, and not the least in that it lias been chosen as the 
text for su many well-known anthems. “As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so pantetli my soul after Thee, O God. 

“ My soul thirstetli for God, lor the living God : when shall I 
corne and appear before God? ” (Ps. xlii. 1, 2.) 

Beautiful as this passage is, it cannot be fully understood 
without the context. 
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David wrote this psalm before he had risen to royal power, 
and while lie was fleeing from his enemies from place to place, 
and seeking an uncertain shelter in the rock-caves. In verse 6 
he enumerates some of the spots in which he has been forced to 
reside, far away from the altar, the priests, and the sacrifice. 
He has been hunted about from place to place by his enemies 
as a stag is hunted by the hounds, and his very soul thirsted 
for the distant Tabernacle, in which the Shekinah, the visible 
presence of God, rested on the mercy-seat between the golden 
cherubim. 

Wild and unsettled as was the early life of David, this was 
ever the reigning thought in his mind, and there is scarcely a 
psalm that he wrote in which we do not find some allusion 
to the visible presence of God among men. No matter what 
might be the troubles through which he had to pa ss, even 
though he trod the valley of the shadow of death, the thought 
of his God was soothing as water to the hunted stag, and in 
that thought he ever found repose. Through all his many trials 
and adversities, through his deep remorse for his sins, through 
his wounded paternal affections, through his success and pro- 
sperity, that one thought is tho ruling power. He begins liis 
career with it when he opposed Goliath : “ Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield : but I come 
to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel? He closes his career with the same thought, and, in 
tlie “ last words 99 that are recorded, he charged liis son to keep 
the commandments of the Lord, that lie might do wisely all that 
he did. 

We now come to another point in the Deer’s character; 
namely, the watchful care of the mother over her young. She 
always retires to some secret place when she instinctively 
knows that the birth is at hand, and she hides it from all eyes 
until it is able to take care of itself. By some strange instinct, 
the little one, almost as soon as it is horn, is able to comprehend 
the signals of its mother, and there is an instance, well known 
to naturalists, where a newly- bom Deer, hardly an hour old, 
crouched low to the earth in obedience to a light tap on its 
shoulder from its mother’s hoof. She, with the intense watch- 
fulness of her kind, had seen a possible danger, and so warned 
her young one to hide itself. 

r 2 
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There is scarcely any animal so watchful as the female Deer, 
as all hunters know by practical experience. It is comparatively 
easy to deceive the stag who loads the herd, but to evade the 
eyes and ears of the hinds is a very different business, and 
taxes all the resources of a practised hunter. If they take such 
care of the herd in general, it may be imagined that their 
watchfulness would be multiplied tenfold when the object of 
their anxiety is their own young. 

It is in allusion to this well-known characteristic that a 
passage in the Book of Job refers : “Knowest tliou the time 
when the wild goats of the rock bring forth ? or canst tliou mark 
when the hinds do calve V 9 (xxxix. 1.) A similar image is used 
in Psa. xxix. 9. After enumerating the wonders that are done 
by the voice of the Lord, the thunders and rain torrents, 
the devastating tempests, the forked lightning, and the earth- 
quake “ that shaketh the wilderness of Kadcsli,” the Psalmist 
proceeds : “ The voice of the Lord maketli the hinds to calve, 
and discovereth the forests,” — this being as mysterious to the 
writer as the more conspicuous wonders which he had pre- 
viously mentioned. 

So familiar to the Hebrews was the watchful care which the 
female Deer exercised over her young, that it forms the subject 
of a powerful image in one of Jeremiah’s mournful prophecies : 

" Yea, the hind also calved in the field, and forsook it, because 
there was no grass.” (xiv. 5.) To those who understand ffie habits 
of the animal, this is a most telling and picturesque image. In 
the first place, tlie Hind, a wild animal that could find food 
where less active creatures would starve, was reduced to such 
straits that she was obliged to remain in the fields at the time 
when her young was born, instead of retiring to some sheltered 
spot, according to her custom. And when it was born, instead 
of nurturing it carefully, according to the natural maternal 
instinct, sle was forced from sheer hunger to abandon it in 
order to find a sufficiency of food for herself. • 

That the Deer oould be tamed, and its naturally affectionate 
disposition cultivated, is evident from a passage in the Proverbs 
(v. 18, 19) : “ Let thy fountain be blessed : and rejoice jrith the 
wife of thy youth. Let her be as tlie loving hind and pleasant 
roe.” 

We might naturally expect that the Kabbinical writers would 
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have much to say on the subject of the Hart and Hind. Among 
much that is irrelevant to the object of the present work there 
are a few passages that deserve mention. Alluding to the 
annual shedding of the Deer’s horns, there is a proverb respect- 
ing one who ventures bis money too freely in trade, that “he has 
hung it on the stag’s horns,” meaning thereby that he will never 
see it again. It is remarkable that in Western Africa there is a 
proverb of a similar character, the imprudent merchant being 
told to look for his money in the place where Deer shed their 
horns. 

They firmly believed that goats and Deer associate freely 
with each oilier, and B that a mixed progeny was the result, but 
some of them modify this statement by saying that this only 
holds good with the smaller kinds of Deer, i.e. the gazelles and 
other antelopes. This absurd notion has evidently taken its 
rise from the line of long bristly hair that decorates the throat 
of the adult male, and which these unscientific writers took to 
be derived from the beard of the goat. 

T\n account of its watchfulness it was said always to sleep 
with one eye open, “ which is well known to be the case with 
the hare.” The ancient Jews used to catch it with nets, and then 
domesticate it, feeding it principally with a plant which has 
a very long and straight root, which was used by Joshua as a 
wand of office when he pointed out to the Israelites the portion 
of ground on which each tribe had to encamp. What the plant 
might have been they cannot precisely ascertain, and the loose- 
ness of their natural history may be imagined from the fact that 
some consider the plant in question to be the ivy and others 
the sugar-cane. 

Some of the Deer, says these old writers, join the herds of 
cattle* and even accompany them to their stalls for the night. 
The reason of this gentleness of disposition seems to be found 
in the position of the gall-bladder, which is said to be, not in 
the liver, but near the tail. It is remarkable, by the way, that 
Aristotle places it actually in the tail: “The Achaian harts 
have their gall in their tails ; ” while Pliny thinks that the gall 
is placed in the ears. 

The curious superstitions respecting the enmity between the 
Deer and the serpent are of very old date, and have travelled 
all over the world. They probably took their rise from the 
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esoteric teachings which were hidden under the symbolism of 
animal life, ancf were transmitted from country to country arid 
from age to age, after the manner of superstitions generally. 
According to one form of the superstition, the Deer can draw 
serpents out of their holes by breathing into them, and then 
devour them ; while, according to another form, there is such 
an enmity between the Deer and the serpent, that if even a 
portion of the Deer’s horns he burned, all snakes that come 
within its influence are driven away. 

Topsell, in referring to this subject, although he feels himself 
bound to believe the tradition, accounts for it in his own quaint 
fashion. “A Hart by his nose draweth a Serpent out of her 
hole, and therefore the grammarians derived Elaphas , or Ilart, 
from elauncin tons opheis , that is, of driving away serpents. 

“ I cannot consent to the opinion of jEliamis, that affirmeth 
the Serpents to follow the breath of a Hart like sonic philter, or 
amorous cup: for, seeing that all authors hold a hostility in 
natures betwixt them, it is not probable that the Serpent 
lovetli the breath of a beast unto whose whole body lie is an 
enemy with a perpetual antipathy. And if any reply that the 
warm breath of an Hart is acceptable to the cold Serpent, and 
that therefore she followeth it as a dog creepeth to the fire, or 
as other beasts to the beams of the sun, I will not greatly gain- 
say it, seeing by that means it is most clear that the breath dotli 
not by any secret force or vertue extract and draw her out of 
the den, hut rather the concomitant quality of heat, which is not 
from the secret fire in the bones of the Hart’s throat (as Pliny 
hath taught), but rather from her ordinary expiration, inspira- 
tion, and respiration. For it cannot be, that seeing all the parts 
of a Serpent are opposite to a Hart, that there should be any 
love to that which killeth her. 

“For my opinion, I think that the manner of the Hart’s 
drawing the Serpent out of her den is not, as JSHanus and Pliny 
affirmeth, by sending into the cave a warm breath, which 
burnetii and scorcheth the beast out of her den, but rather, when 
the Hart hath found the Serpent’s nest, she draweth the air *by 
secret and violent attraction out from the Serpent, who, to save 
her life, followeth the air out of her den. As where a vessel is 
broached or wrecked, the wine followeth the flying air; and as 
a cupping-glass draweth blood out of a scarified place of the 
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body, so the Serpent is drawn unwillingly to follow her destroyer, 
and not willingly, as jElianus aflirmcth. The Serpent being thus 
drawn forth, addeth greater force to her poyson, whereupon the 
proverbial admonition did arise, ‘Beware thou meet not with a 
Serpent drawn out of her hole by the breath of a Hart, for at 
that time* by reason of her wrath, her poyson is more vehe- 
ment.’ After the self-same maimer do the Sea-rams draw the 
Sea-calves hid in the subterranean rocks, for by smelling they 
prevent the air that should come iuto them tor refrigeration.” 

In consequence of this antipathy, travellers were accustomed 
to wear dresses made of deer-skin, because no serpent would 
dare to bite, any one who wore such armour. The timidity of 
the Deer was attributed by these strange old authors to the 
great size of its heart, in which they thought was a bone shaped 
like a cross. 

At the beginning of this article, I ntentioned that in one 
passage the word which is translated as “Hart” is rendered 
differently in some versions. This passage occurs in Lam. i. 6 : 
“And from the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed: 
her princes are become like harts that find no pasture, and they 
are gone without strength before the pursuer.” In some editions 
of the Hebrew Bible, the word Ayilim, it “rams,” is used 
instead of Ayzalim, or “Harts,” and this reading is followed both 
by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. In two editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, however, the word is Ayzalim; and, as the Jewish 
Bible retains that reading, we cannot do wrong in accepting it as 
the correct one. * 
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chapter r. 

• 

The two species of Camel, and the mode of distinguishing them - Value of the 
Camel in the East Camels mentioned ns elements of wealth -Uses of the 
Camel -The Jews forbidden to eat its flesh — The milk of the Camel — Thirst- 
enduring capability- The internal reservoir— The hump, and its use to the 
animal — The Camel as a beast of draught and burden How the Camel is laden 
— Knowledge of its own powers — Camels for riding— Difficulty of sitting a 
Camel - A rough-paeed steed — Method of guiding the Camel— The mesh’ah, 
or Camel-stick of office —The women’s saddle— Radiol's stratagem Ornaments 
of the Camel— The swift dromedary, ileirie, or Deloul — Its ungainly aspect - 
Speed and endurance of the Deloul — The Camel-posts of Bormi —Camel - 

drivers and their conduct The driver’s song — Young Camels and their 

appearance — The deserted Camel. 


Before treating of tlie Scriptural references to the Camel, it 
will be as well to clear the ground by noticing that two distinct 
species of Camel are known to zoologists ; namely, the common 
Camel ( Camdm dromeilarim ), which has one hump, and the 
Hadrian Camel (Camelus Badrianus ), which has two of these 
curious projections. There is a popular but erroneous idea that 
the dromedary and the Camel are two distinct animals, the latter 
being distinguished by its huge hump, whereas the fact is, that 
the dromedaiy is simply a lighter and more valuable breed of 
the oue-hutnped Camel of Arabia, tlic two-humped Hadrian 
Camel being altogether a different animal, inhabiting Central 
Asia, Thibet, and China. 

The Camel is still one of tlic most valued animals that inhabit 
Palestine, and in former times it played a part in Jewish history 
scarcely inferior to that of tlic ox or sheep. We shall, there- 
fore, devote some space to it. 

In some parts of the land it even exceeded in value the 
sheep, and was infinitely more useful than the goat. At tlic 
very beginning of Jewish history we read of this animal, and it 
is mentioned in the New Testament nearly two thousand years 
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after we meet with it in the Book of Genesis. The earliest 
mention of the Camel occurs in Gen. xii. 16, where is related 
the journey of Abram : “ He had sheep, and oxen, and lie-asses, 
and men-servants i, and maidservants, and she asses, and camels” 

Belonging , as lie did , to the nomad race which lives almost 
wholly on the produce of their herds, Abram needed Camels, 
not only for their milk, and, for all we know, for their flesh, but 
for their extreme use as beasts of burden, without which he 
could never have travelled over that wild and pathless land. 
The whole of Abram’s outer life was exactly that of a Bedouin 
sheikh of the present day, in whom we find reproduced the 
habits, the tone of thought, and the very verbiage of the ancient 
Scriptures. 

Many years afterwards, when the son of his old age was 
desirous of marrying a wife of his own kindred, we find that he 
sent his trusted servants with ten of his Camels to Mesopotamia, 
and it was by the offering of water to these Camels, that llebekah 
was selected as Isaac’s* wife (see Gen. xxiv. 10, 19). In after 
days, when Jacob was about to leave Laban, these animals are 
mentioned as an important part of his wealth : “And the man 
increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maid-servants, 
and men-servants, and camels, and asses” (Gen. xxx. 43). 
Them, in Exod. ix. 3, one of the severest plagues with which 
Egypt was afflicted was the disease which fell upon the Camels 
in common with the other cattle. 

It is thought worthy of mention in the sacred narrative that 
Job had three thousand, and afterwards six thousand Camels 
(Job i. 3, and xlil 12) ; that the Midianites and Amalekites 
possessed “camels without number, as the sand by llie sea- 
side for multitude” (Judg. vii. 12); and that the lieubenites, 
when making war against the Hagarites, took from them fifty 
thousand camels— exactly the very object of such wars in the 
same land at the present time. 

They were valuable enough to he sent as presents from one 
potentate to another. For example, when Jacob went to meet 
Esau, lie gave as his present two hundred and twenty sheep, the 
same number of goats, fifty oxen, thirty asses, and sixty camels, 
i.e. thirty mothers, each with her calf. They were important 
enough to he guarded by men of position. In 1 Cliron. xxvii. 30, 
we find that the charge of David’s Camels was confided to one 
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of liis officers, 01) il the Lsl min elite, who, from his origin, miglit 
he supposed to be skilful in the management of these animals. 
Bochart, however, conjectures that the word Obii ought to be 
read as Abal, i.c. the camel-keeper, and that the passage would 
therefore read as follows : “ Over the camels was an Islimaelitisli 
camel-keeper.” 

AVe will now proceed to the uses of the Camel, and first take 
it in the light of food. 

By the Mosaic law, the Camel was a forbidden animal, be- 
cause it did not divide the hoof, although it chewed the cud. 
Vet, although the Jews might not eat its fiesh, they probably 
used the milk for food, as they do at the present day. No 
distinct Scriptural reference is made to the milk of the Camel ; 
but, as the Jews of the present day are quite as fastidious as 
their ancestors in keeping the Mosaic law, we are justified in 
concluding that, although they would not eat the flesh of the 
animal, they drank its milk. At the present time, the milk is 
used, like that of the sheep* goat, and cow, both in a fresh and 
curdled state, the latter being generally preferred to the former. 
A kind of cheese is made from it, but is not much to the taste 
of the European traveller, on account of the quantity of salt 
which is put in it. Butter is churned in a very simple manner, 
the fresh milk being poured into a skin bag, and the bag beaten 
with a stick until the butter makes its appearance. 

That it was really used in the patriarchal times is evident 
by the passage which has already been mentioned, where Jacob 
is related to have brought as a present to his brother Esau thirty 
milch Camels, together with their young. So decided a stress 
would certainly not have been laid upon the fact that the animals 
were milcli Camels unless the milk were intended for use. 

Perhaj>s the use of the Camel’s milk might be justified by 
saying that the prohibition extended only to eating and not to 
drinking, and that therefore the milk might be used though the 
flesh was prohibited. 

There was another mode in which the Camel might be used 
by travellers to sustain life. 

* The reader is probably aware that, even in the burning climate 
in which it dwells, the Camel is able to go for a long time with- 
out drinking, — not that it requires less liquid nourishment than 
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other animals, hut that it is able, by means of its internal con- 
struction, to imbibe at one draught a quantity of water which 
will last for a considerable time. It is furnished with a series of 
cells, into which the water runs as fast as it is drunk, and in which 
it can be kept for some time without losing its life-preserving 
qualities. As much as twenty gallons have been imbibed by a 
Camel at one draught, and this amount will serve it lor several 
days, as it has the power of consuming by degrees the water 
which it has drunk in a few minutes. 

This curious power of the Camel has often proved to be the 
salvation of its owner. It has often happened that, when 
travellers have been passing over the desert, their supply of 
water has been exhausted, partly by the travellers and partly by 
the burning heat which causes it to evaporate through the pores 
of the goat-skin bottle in which it was carried. Then the next 
well, where they had intended to refill their skins and refresh 
themselves, has proved dry, and the whole party seemed doomed 
to die of thirst. 

Under these circumstances, only one chance of escape is left 
them. They kill a Camel, and from its stomach they procure 
water enough to sustain life for a little longer, and perhaps to 
enable them to reach a well or fountain in which water still 
remains. The water which is thus obtained is unaltered, except 
by a greenish hue, the result of mixing with the remains of 
herbage in the cells. It is, of course, very disagreeable, but 
those who are dying from thirst cannot afford to be fastidious, 
and to them the water is a most delicious draught. 

It is rather curious that, if any of the water which is taken 
out of a dead Camel can be kept for a few days, both the green 
line and the unpleasant flavour disappear, and tlie water 
becomes fresh, clear, and limpid. So wonderfully well do tlie 
internal cells preserve the water, that after a Camel has been 
dead for ten days — and in that hot -climate ten days after death 
are equal to a month in England — the water within it has been 
quite pure and drinkable. 

Many persons believe in the popular though erroneous idea 
♦that the Camel does not require as much water as ordinary 
animals. He will see, however, from the foregoing account that 
it needs quite* as much water as the horse or the ox, but that it 
possesses the capability of taking in at one time as much as 
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either of these animals would drink in several days. So far 
from being independent of water, there is no animal that requires 
it more, or displays a stronger desire for it. A thirsty Camel 
possesses the power of scenting water at a very great distance, 
and, when it does so, its instincts conquer its education, and it 
goes off at full speed towards the spot, wholly ignoring its rider 
or driver. Many a desert spring has been discovered, and many 
a life saved, by this wonderful instinct, the animal having 
scented the distant water when its rider had lost all hope, and 
was resigning himself to that terrible end, the death by thirst. 
The sacred Zemzem fountain at Mecca was discovered by two 
thirsty Camels. 

Except by the Jews, the flesh of the Camel is eaten throughout 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries, and is looked upon as 
a great luxury. The Aral), for example, can scarcely have a 
greater treat than a Camel-feast, and looks forward to it in a state 
of wonderful excitement. He is so impatient, that scarcely is 
the animal dead before it is skinned, cut up, and the various 
parts prepared for cooking. 

To European palates the flesh of the Camel is rather un- 
pleasant, being tough, stringy, and without much flavour. The 
fatty hump is universally considered as the best part, of the 
animal, and is always offered to the chief among the guests, just 
as the North American Indian offers the hump of the bison to 
the most important man in the assembly. The heart and the 
tongue, however, are always eatable, and, however old a Camel 
may be, these parts can be cooked and eaten without fear. 

The hump, or “ bunch ” as it is called in the Bible, has no 
connexion with the spine, and is a supplementary growth, which 
varies in size, not only in the species, but in the individual. It 
is analogous to the hump upon the shoulders of the American 
bison and the Indian zebra, and in the best-bred Camels it is the 
smallest though the finest and most elastic. 

This hump, by the way, affords one of the points by which the 
value of the Camel is decided. When it is well fed and properly 
cared for, the hump projects boldly, and is firm and elastic to 
the touch. But if the Camel be ill, or if it be badly fed or over- 
worked, the hump becomes soft and flaccid, and in bad cases 
hangs down on one side like a thick flap of skin. Consequently, 
the dealers in Camels always try to produce their animals in the 
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market with their humps well developed ; and, if they find that 
this important part does not look satisfactory, they use various 
means to give it the required fulness, inflating it with air 
being the most common. In fact, there is as much deception 
among Camel -dealers in Palestine as with dog or pigeon fanciers 
in England. 

Here perhaps I may remark that the hump has given rise to 
some strange but prevalent views respecting the Camel. Many 
persons think that the dromedary has one hump and the Camel 
two — in fact, that they are two totally distinct animals. Now 
the fact is that the Camel of Palestine is of one species only, 
the dromedary being a lighter and swifter breed, and differing 
from the ordinary Camel just as a hunter or racer differs from 
a cart-horse. The two-humped Camel is a different species 
altogether, which will be briefly described at the end of the 
present article. 

The Camel is also used as a beast of draught, and, as we find, 
not only from the Scriptures, but from ancient monuments, was 
employed to draw chariots and drag the plough. Thus in Isa. 
xxi. 7 : “And he saw a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a 
chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels.” It is evident that in 
this passage some chariots were drawn by Camels and some by 
asses. It is, however, remarkable that in Kcnnard’s “ Eastern 
Experiences, these two very useful animals are mentioned as 
being yoked together: “We passed through a fertile country, 
watching the fellaheen at tlieir agricultural labours, and not a 
little amused at sometimes remarking a very tall camel and a 
very small donkey yoked together in double harness, dragging a 
plough through the rich brown soil.” Camels drawing chariots 
are still to be seen in the Assyrian sculptures. In Palestine — 
at all events at the present time — the Camel is seldom if ever 
used as a beast of draught, being exclusively employed for bear- 
ing burdens and carrying riders. 

Taking it first as a beast of burden, we find several references 
in different parts of the Scriptures. For example, see 2 Kings 
viii. 9 : “So Hazael went to meet him, and took a present with 
him, even of every good thing of’ Damascus, forty camels’ 
burden.” Again, in 1 Chron. xii. 40 : “ Moreover they that were 
nigh them, even unto Issachar and Zebulun and Naphtali, 
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brought bread on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on 
oxen.” Another allusion to the same custom is made in Isaiah : 
“They will carry their riches upon the shoulders of young asses, 
and their treasures upon the bunches (or humps) of camels.” 

. The Camel can carry a considerable load, though not so much 
as is generally fancied. A sort of a pack-saddle of a veiy 
simple description is used, in order to keep the burden upon so 
strangely-shaped an animal. A narrow bag about eight feet 
long is made, and rather loosely stuffed with straw or similar 
material. It js then doubled, and the ends firmly sewn together, 
so as to form a great ring, which is placed over the hump, and 
forms a tolerably flat surface. A wooden framework is tied on 
the pack-saddle, and is kept in its place by a girth and a 
crupper. The packages which the Camel is to carry are 
fastened together by cords, and slung over the saddle. They are 
only connected by those semi-knots called “hitches,” so that, 
when the Camel is to be unloaded, all that is needed is to pull 
the lower end of the rope, and the packages fall on either side of 
the animal. So quickly is the operation of loading performed, 
that a couple of experienced men can load a Camel in very little 
more than a minute. 

As is the case with the Iiorse in England, the Camels that are 
used as beasts of burden are of a heavier, slower, and altogether 
inferior breed to those which are employed to carry riders, and 
all tlieir accoutrements are of a ruder and meaner order, devoid 
of the fantastic ornaments with which Oriental riders are fond 
of decorating their favourite animals. 

In the large illustration are represented two of the ordinary 
Camels of burden, as they appear when laden with boughs for 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The branches are those of the Hebrew 
pine, and, as may be seen, the animals are so heavily laden with 
them that tlieir forms are quite hidden under their leafy 
burdens. The weight which a Camel will carry varies much, 
according to the strength of the individual, which has given rise 
to the Oriental proverb, “ As the camel, so the load.” But an 
animal of ordinary strength is supposed to be able to carry from 
five to six hundred pounds for a short journey, and half as much 
for a long one, — a quantity which, as the reader wili see, is not 
so very great when the bulk of the animal is taken into consi- 
deration. It is remarkable tint the Camel knows its own 
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powers,- and instinctively refuses to move if its correct load 
be exceeded. But, when it is properly loaded, it will carry its 
burden for liours together at exactly the same pace, and without 
seeming more fatigued than it was when it started. 

The riding Camels are always of a better breed than those 
which are used for burden, and may be divided into two classes ; 
namely, those which are meant for ordinary purposes, and those 
which are specially bred for speed and endurance. There is as 
much difference between the ordinary riding Crynel and the 
swift Camel as there is between the road hack and the racer- 
horse. We will first begin with the description of the common 
riding Camel and its accoutrements. 

The saddle which is intended for a rider is very different from 
the pack-saddle on which burdens are carried, and lias a long 
upright projection in front, to which the rider can hold if he 
wishes it. 

The art of riding the Camel is nearly as difficult of accom- 
plishment as that of riding the horse, and the preliminary 
operation of mounting is not the least difficult portion of it. Of 
course , to mount a Camel while the animal is standing is im- 
possible 3, and accordingly it is taught to kneel until the rider is 
seated. Kneeling is a natural position with the Camel, which 
is furnished with large callosities or warts on the legs and 
breast, which act as cushions on which it may rest its great 
"weight without abrading the skin. These callosities are not 
formed, as some have imagined, by the constant kneeling to 
which the Camel is subjected*, but are born with it, though of 
course less developed than they are after they have been har- 
dened by frequent pressure against the hot sand. 

When the Camel kneels, it first drops on its knees, and then 
on the joints of the hind legs. Next it drops on its breast, and 
then again on the bent hind legs. In rising it reverses the pro- 
cess, so that a novice is first pitched forward, then backward, 
then forward, and then backward again, to the very great dis- 
arrangement of his garments, and the probable loss of his seat 
altogether. Then when the animal kneels he is in danger 
of being thrown over its head by the first movement, and jerked 
over its tail by the second ; but after a time he learns to keep 
his seat mechanically. 

As to the movement of the animal, it is at first almost as 
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unpleasant as can be conceived, and has been described by* several 
travellers, some of whose accounts will be here given. First 
comes Albert Smith, who declares tliaj any one who wants to 
practise Camel-riding in England can do so by taking a music- 
stool, screwing it up as high as possible, putting it into a cart 
without springs, sitting on the top of it cross-legged, and 
having the cart driven at full speed transversely over a newly 
ploughed field. 

There is, Unvever, as great a difference in the gait of Camels 
as of horses, some animals having a quiet, regular, easy move- 
ment, while others are rough and high-stepping, harassing their 
riders grievously in the saddle. Even the smooth-going Camel 
is, however, very trying at first, on account of its long swinging 
strides, which arc taken with the legs of each side alternately, 
causing the body of the rider to swing backwards and forwards 
as if he were rowing in a boat. 

' Those who suffer from sea-sickness are generally attacked with 
the same malady when they make their first attempts at Camel- 
. riding, while even those who are proof against this particular 
form of discomfort, soon begin to find that their backs are 
aching, and that the pain becomes steadily worse. Change of 
attitude is hut little use, and the wretched traveller derives but 
scant comfort from the advice of his guide, who tells him to 
allow his body to swing freely, and that in a short time he will 
become used to it. Some days, however, are generally consumed 
before he succeeds in training his spine to the continual unac- 
customed movement, and he finds that, ..when he wakes on 
the morning that succeeds his first essay, his back is so stiff* 
that lie can scarcely move without screaming with pain, and 
that the prospect of mounting the Camel afresh is anything but 
a pleasant oile. 

“1 tried to sit erect without moving,” writes Mr. Kennard, 
when describing his experience of Camel-riding. “ This proved 
a relief for a few minutes, but, finding the effort too great to 
continue long in this position, I attempted to recline with my 
head resting upon my hand. This last manoeuvre I found would 
not do, for the motion of the camel’s hind legs was so utterly at 
variance with the motion of his fore-legs that I was jerked up- 
wards, and forwards, and sideways, and finally ended in nearly 
rolling off altogether. 
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“ Without going into the details of all that I suffered for the 
next two or three days — how that on several occasions I slid 
from the earners back to the ground, in despair of ever accus- 
toming my half-dislocated joints to the ceaseless jerking and 
swaying to and fro, and how that I often determined to trudge 
on fooj over the hot desert sand all the way to Jerusalem rather 
than endure it longer — I shall merely say that the day did at 
last arrive when I descended from my camel, after many hours’ 
riding, in as happy and comfortable a state of mind as if I had 
been lolling in the easiest of arm-chairs.” 

JL very similar description of the transition from acute and 
constant suffering to perfect ease is given by Albert Smith, who 
states that more than once he has dozed on the back of his 
Camel, in spite of the swaying backwards and forwards to 
which his body was subjected. 

If such be the discomfort of riding a smooth-going and good- 
tempered Camel, it may be imagined that to ride a hard-going 
and cross-grained animal must be a very severe trial to an inex- 
perienced rider. A very amusing account of a ride on such a 
Camel, and of a fall from its back, is given by Mr. Hamilton in 
his ‘‘ Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan : ” — 

A dromedary I had obtained at Suk Abu Sin for my own 
riding did not answer my expectations, or rather the saddle was 
badly put on — not an easy thing to do well, by the way — and- 
one of my servants, who saw how out of patience I was at the 
many times I had had to dismount to have it arranged, persuaded 
me to try the one he was riding ,*the Sheik’s present. I had my 
large saddle transferred to his beast, and, nothing doubting, 
mounted it 

“ He had not only no nose-string, but was besides a vicious 
brute, rising with a violent jerk before 1 was well in the saddle, 
and anxious to gain the caravan, which was a little way ahead, 
he set off at his roughest gallop. Carpets, kufieh, tarbush, all 
went off in the jolting ; at every step I was thrown a foot into 
the air, glad to come down again, bump, bump, on the saddle, by 
dint of holding on to the front pommel with the left hand, while 
the right was engaged with the bridle, which in the violence of 
the exercise it was impossible to change to its proper hand. I 
had almost reached the caravan* and had no doubt my hump- 
backed Pegasus would relax his exertions, when a camel-driver, 
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one of the sons of iniquity, seeing me come up at full speed, and 
evidently quite run away with, took it into his head to come to 
my assistance. 

“ I saw what he was at, and called out to him to get out of 
the way, but instead of this he stuck himself straight before me, 
stretching himself out like a St. Andrew’s cross, with one hand 
armed witli a huge club, and making most diabolical grimaces. 
Of course the camel was frightened, it was enough to frighten a 
much more reasonable being ; so, wheeling quickly round, it upset 
my unstable equilibrium. Down 1 came head foremost to tin? 
ground, and when I looked up, my forehead streaming with 
blood, the first thing I saw was my Arab with the camel, which 
he seemed mightily pleased with himself for having so cleverly 
captured, while the servant who had suggested the unlucky ex-* 
periment came ambling along on my easy-paced dromedary, and 
consoled me by saying that lie knew it was a runaway beast, 
which there was no riding without a nose-string. 

“ I now began to study the way of keeping one’s seat in such 
an emergency. An Arab, when lie gallops his dromedary with 
one of these saddles, holds hard on with the right hand to the 
back part of the seat, not to the pommel, and grasps the bridle 
tightly in the other. The movement of the camel in galloping 
throws one violently forward, and without holding on, excepting 
on the naked back, when the rider sits. behind the hump, it is 
impossible to retain one’s seat. I afterwards thought myself 
lucky in not having studied this point sooner, as, from the greater 
resistance I should have offered, my tumble, since it was fated I 
should have one, would probably have been much more severe. 
It is true I might also have escaped it, hut in the chapter of 
probabilities I always think a mishap the most probable.” 

It may be imagined that a fall from a Camel’s back is not 
a trifle, and, even if the unskilful rider be fortunate enough to 
fall on soft sand instead of hard rock, he receives a tolerably 
severe shock, and runs no little risk of breaking a limb. For 
the average height of a Camel’s back is rather more than six feet, 
while some animals measure seven feet from the ground to the 
top of the hump. Add to this a foot or two caused by the 
saddle and its cushions, and a height is gained equal to that 
of the ceiling of many rooms — say, eighteen inches above the top 
of an ordinary door. 
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This height, however, is of material advantage to the traveller. 
In the first place it lifts him above the waves of heated air that 
are continually rolling over the sand on which the burning rays 
of the sun are poured throughout the day ; and in the second 
place it brings him within reach of the slightest breeze that 
passes above the stratum of hot air, and which comes to the 
traveller like the breath of life. Moreover, his elevated posi- 
tion enables him to see for a very great distance, which is an 
invaluable advantage in a land where every stranger may be 
a robber, and is probably a murderer besides. 

The best mdtle of avoiding a fall is to follow the Arab mode 
of riding, — namely, to pass one leg over the upright pommel, 
which, as has been mentioned, is a mere wooden peg or stake, 
and hitching the other leg over the dangling foot. Perhaps the 
safest, though not the most comfortable, mode of sitting is by 
crossing the legs in front, and merely grasping the pommel with 
the hands. 

Yet, fatiguing as is the seat on the Gamers back to the 
beginner, it is less so than that on the horse’s saddle, inasmuch 
as in the latter case one position is preserved, while in the 
former an infinite variety of seat is attainable when the rider 
lias fairly mastered the art of riding. 

The Camel is not held by the bit and bridle like the horse, 
hut by a rope tied like a halter round the muzzle, and having 
a knot on the left or “ near ” side. This is held in the left hand, 
and is used chiefly for the purpose of stopping the animal. The 
Camel is guided partly by the voice of its rider, and partly by 
a driving-stick, with which the neck is lightly touched on the 
opposite side to that which its rider wishes it to take. A 
pressure of the heel on the shoulder-bone tells it to quicken its 
pace, and a little tap on the head followed by a touch on the 
short ears are the signals for full speed. 

There are three different kinds of stick with which the Camel 
is driven ; one of them, a mere almond branch with the bark, 
and an oblique head, is the sceptre or emblem of sovereignty of 
the Prince of Mecca. Mr. Hamilton suggests that this stick, 
called the “ mcsh'ab ,” is the original of the jackal-headed stick 
with which so many of the Egyptian deities are represented ; 
and that Aaron’s rod that “brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds/’ was the mestiab, the almond- 
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branch sceptre, the emblem of his almost regal rank and 
authority. 

The women mostly ride in a different manner from the men. 
Sometimes they are hardy enough to sit the animal in the same 
way as their husbands, but as a rule they are carried by the 
animal rather than ride it, sitting in great basket-like appendages 
which' are slung on either side of the Camel. These constitute 
the “furniture” which is mentioned in Gen. xxxi. 34. When 
Jacob left the house of Laban, to lead an independent life, 
Rachel stole her father’s images, or “ tcraphirn,” and carried them 
away with her, true to her affectionate though diSbeptive nature, 
which impelled her to incur the guilt of robbery for the sake of 
enriching her husband with the cherished teraphim of her 
father. From the most careful researches we learn that these 
teraphim were used for divining the future, and that they were 
made in the human form. That they were of considerable size 
is evident from the fact that, when Saul was hunting after David, 
his wife Miclial contrived to convey him out of the house, and 
for a time to conceal her fraud by putting an image (or teraph) 
into the bed as a representative of her husband. Had not., 
therefore, the camel-furniture been of considerable dimensions, 
images of such a size could not be hidden, but they could 
well be stowed away in the great panniers, as long as their 
mistress sat upon them, after the custom of Oriental travellers, 
and declined to rise on the ready plea of indisposition. 

This sort of carriage is still used for the women and children. 
“The wife and child came by in the string of camels, the 
former reclining in an immense circular box, stuffed and padded, 
covered with red cotton, and dressed with yellow worsted orna- 
ments. This family nest was mounted on a large camel. It 
seemed a most commodious and well-arranged travelling carriage, 
and very superior as a mode of camel-riding to that which our 
Sitteen rejoiced in (t>. riding upon a saddle). The Arab wife 
could change her position at pleasure, and the child had room 
to walk about and could not fall out, the sides of the box just 
reaching to its shoulders. Various jugs and skins and articles 
of domestic use hung suspended about it, and trappings of 
fringe and finery ornamented it.” 

This last sentence brings us to another point which is several 
times mentioned in the Bible; namely, the ornaments with 
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which the proprietors of Camels are fond of bedizening their 
favourite animals. 

Their leathern collars are covered with cowrie shells sewn on 
them in various fantastic patterns. Orescent-shaped ornaments 
are made of shells sewn on red cloth, and hung so abundantly 
upon the harness of the animal that they jingle at every step 
which it takes. Sheiks and other men of rank often have 
these ornaments made of silver, so that the cost of the entire 
trappings is very great. Allusion is made to these costly orna- 
ments in .Judges viii. When Gideon warred against Succoth, 
he captured the two chiefs or kings of Midian, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, and, after putting them to death, he “ took aw r ay the 
ornaments that were on their camels’ necks,” — or, as the 
marginal translation has It, their “ ornaments like the moon,” 
i.e. crescent-shaped ; this form having been retained unchanged 
for three thousand years. (Judges viii. 21.) The value, of such 
ornaments is evident from the fact that tliey*are mentioned so 
conspicuously jn Holy Writ ; and, as if to show that the Camel 
trappings were of very considerable value, a further reference is 
made to them in the following passage. After the battle, Gideon 
made a request to his soldiers “ that ye would give me every 
man the earrings of his prey. (For they had golden earrings^ 
because they were Ishmaelit.es.) 

“And they answered, We will willingly give them. And 
they spread a garment, and did cast therein every man the 
earrings of his prey. And the weight of the golden earrings that 
he requested w*as a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold ; 
beside ornaments, and collars, and purple raiment that was on 
the kings of Midian, and beside the chains that w’erc about their 
camels’ necks.” Here we see that the ornaments to the Camels 
were sufficiently costly to be classed with the golden jewellery 
and the royal apparel that were worn by the kings of Midian. 

We now come to the Swift Camel, sometimes called the Ileirie, 
the Maharik, or the Deloul, the last of these terms being that 
by which it will be mentioned in these pages. 

The limbs of the Deloul are long and wiry, having not an 
ounce of superfluous fat upon them, the shoulders are very broad, 
and the hump, though firm and hard, is very small. 

A thoroughbred Deloul, in good travelling condition, is not 
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at all a pleasing animal to an ordinary eye, being a lank, gaunt, 
and ungainly-looking creature, the very conformation which 
insures its swiftness and endurance being that which detracts 
from its beauty. An Arab of the desert, however, thinks a 
good Doloul one of the finest, sights in the world. As the talk 
of the pastoral tribes is of sheep and oxen, so is the talk of the 
nomads about Camels. It is a subject which is for ever on their 
lips, and a true Bedouin may be seen to contemplate the beauties 
of one of these favourite animals for hours at a time, — if his 
own, with the rapture of a possessor, or, if another's, with the 
determination of stealing it when he can find an opportunity. 

Instead of plodding along at the rate of three miles an hour, 
which is the average speed of the common Camel, the Deloul 
can cover, if lightly loaded, nine or teft miles an hour, and go on 
at the same pace for a wonderful time, its long logs swinging, 
and its body swaying, as if it wore but an animated machine. 
Delouls have been reported to have journeyed for nearly fifty 
hours without a single stop for rest, during ujiich time the 
animals must have traversed nearly five hundred miles. Such 
examples must, however, he exceptional, implying, as they do, 
an amount of endurance on the part of the rider ecjual to that 
fff the animal ; and even a journey of half that distance is 
scarcely possible to ordinary men on Delouls. 

For the movements of the Deloul are very rough, and the 
rider is obliged to prepare himself for a long journey by belting 
himself tightly with two leathern bands, one just under the 
arms, and the other round the pit of the stomach. Without 
these precautions, the rider would bo likely to suffer serious 
injuries, and, even with them, the exercise is so severe, that an 
Arab makes it a matter of special boast, that he can ride a 
Deloul for a whole day. 

A courier belonging to the Sherif of Mecca told Mr. Hamilton 
that he often went on the same dromedary from Mecca to Medina 
in forty-eight hours, the distance being two hundred and forty 
miles. And a thoroughbred Deloul will travel for seven or 
eight weeks with only four or five days of rest. 

Even at the present time, these Camels are used for the con- 
veyance of special messages, and in the remarkable Bornu king- 
dom a regular service of these animals is established, two couriers 
always travelling in company, so that if one rider or Camel 
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should fail or be captured by the Arabs, who are always on the 
alert for so valuable a prey, the other may post on and carry the 
message to its destination. 

The swift dromedary, or Deloul, is mentioned several times in 
the Old Testament. One of them occurs in Isa. lx. 6 : “ The 
multitude of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian 
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and Ephali.” In this passage a distinction is drawn between 
the ordinary Camel and the swift dromedary, the former being 
the word “ gamel,” and the latter the word “beker, wliici is 
again used in Jer. ii. 23 : “See thy way in tlm valley, know 
what thou hast done: thou art a swift dromedary.^ 

There is a passage in the Book of Esther which looks as 1 1 
referred to the ordinary Camel and the swift dromedary, ufc 
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there is considerable uncertainty about tho proper rendering. 
It runs as follows : 44 And he wrote in king Ahasuerus’ name, 
and sealed it with the king’s ring, and sent letters and 
posts on horseback, and riders on mules, camels, and young 
dromedaries.” 

The Jewish Bible, however, translates this passage as follows : 
“ And sent letters by the runners oil the horses, and riders on 
the racers, mules, and young mares.” Now, the word rvkesh , 
which is translated as “racer,” is rendered by Buxtorf as “a 
swift horse or mule,” and the word bcni-rammacliim , which 
is translated as “young mares,” literally signifies 44 those born 
of mares.” 

The Camel-drivers behave towards their animals with the 
curious inconsistency which forms so large a part of the Oriental 
character. 

Prizing them above nearly all earthly things, proud of them, 
and loving them after their own fashion, the drivers will talk to 
them, cheer them, and sing interminable songs for their benefit. 
Towards the afternoon the singing generally begins, and it goes 
on without cessation in a sort of monotonous hum, as Or. Bonar 
calls it. The same traveller calls attention to a passage in 
Caussinus* 44 Polyhistor Symbolicus,” in which the learned and 
didactic author symbolizes the maxim that more can be done by 
kindness than by blows. 44 The Camel is greatly taken with 
music and melody. So much so, indeed, that if it halts through 
weariness, the driver does not urge it with stripes and blows, 
but soothes it by his songs.” 

Several travellers have mentioned these songs. See, for 
example, Miss Rogers’ account of some Bedouins : 44 Their songs 
w r ere already subdued to harmonize with their monotonous 
swinging pace, and chimed softly and plaintively with the 
tinkling of camel-bells, thus — 

“ ‘ Dear unto mp as the sight of mine eyes, 

Art tliou, 0 iny Camel ! 

Precious to me as tho health of my life, 

Art thou, O my Camel ! 

Sweet to my ears is the sound 
Of thy tinkling hells, 0 my Camel ! 

And sweet to thy listening ears 
* Is the sound of my evening song. ’ 

And so on, ad libitum.” 
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Sometimes a female Camel gives birth to a colt on the journey. 
In such a case, a brief pause is made, and then the train pro- 
ceeds on its journey, the owner of the Camel carrying the young 
one in his arms until the evening halt. He then gives it to its 
mother, and on the following day it is able to follow her without 
further assistance. The young Camels arc almost pretty, their 
hair being jialer than that of the adult animal, and their limbs 
more slender. 

Although the young Camel is better-looking than its parents, 
it is not one whit more playful. Unlike almost all other animals, 
the Camel seems to have no idea of play, and even the young 
Camel of a month or two old follows its mother with the same 
steady, regular pace which she herself maintains. 

In spite of all the kindness with which a driver treats his 
Camels, he can at times be exceedingly cruel to them, persisting 
in over-loading and over-driving them, and then, if a Camel fall 
exhausted, removing its load, and distributing it among the 
other Camels. As soon as this is done, he gives the signal to 
proceed, and goes on his way, abandoning the wretched animal 
to its fate — i.e. to thirst and the vultures. He will not even 
have the humanity to kill it, but simply leaves it on the ground, 
muttering that it is “ his fate ! ” 


\ . 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Camel and it* master — Occasional fury of the animal — A boy killed by a 
Camel — Another instance of an infuriated Camel — Theory respecting the 
Arab and his Camel — Apparent stupidity of the Camel — Its hatred of a load, 
and mode of expressing its disapprobation — Riding a Camel through the 
streets — A narrow escape— Ceremony of weaning a young Camel — The Camel's 
favourite food — Structure of the foot and adaptation to locality - Difficulty 
in provisioning — Camel's hair and skin— Sal-ammoniac and Desert fuel — The 
Camel and the needle’s eye — Straining at a gnat and swallowing a Camel. 


We now come to the general characteristics of the Camel. 

The Camels know their master well, some of them being 
much more affectionate than others. But they are liable to fits ■ 
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of strauge fury, in which case even their own masters are not 
safe from them. They are also of a revengeful nature, and have 
an unpleasant faculty of treasuring up an injury until they can 
find a time of repaying it. Signor Pierotti gives a curious 
example of this trait of character. As lie was going to the 
Jordan, he found a dead Camel lying on the roadside, the head 
nearly separated from the body. On inquiry he found that 
the animal had a master who ill-treated it, and had several times 
tried to bite him. One evening, after the Camels had been 
unloaded, the drivers lay down to sleep as usual. 

The Camel made its way to its master, and stamped on him 
as he slept. The man uttered one startled cry, but had no time 
for another. The infuriated Camel followed up its attack by 
grasping his throat in its powerful jaws, and shaking him to 
death. The whole scene passed $p rapidly, that before the other 
drivers could come to the man’s assistance he was hanging dead 
from the jaws of the Camel, who was shaking him as a dog 
shakes a rat, and would not release its victim until its head 
had been nearly severed from its body by sword-cuts. 

A similar anecdote is told by Mr. Pal grave, in his “Central 
and Eastern Arabia — 

“ One passion alone he possesses, namely, revenge, of which 
he gives many a hideous example; while, in carrying it out, he 
shows an unexpected degree of forethoughted malice, united mean- 
while with all the cold stupidity of his usual character. One 
instauce^of this l well remember— it occurred hard hy a small 
to\vn in the plain of Baalbnc, where 1 was at the time residing. 

“ A lad of about fourteen had conducted a large camel, laden 
with wood, from that very village to another at half an hour’s 
distance or so. As the animal loitered or turned out of the w«iy, 
its conductor struck it repeatedly, and harder than it seems to 
have thought he had a right to do. But, not finding the occasion 
favourable for taking immediate quits, it ‘ bided its time/ nor 
was that time long in coming. 

“ A few days later, the same lad had to re-conduct the beast, 
but unladen, to his own village. When they were about half 
way on the road, and at some distance from any habitation, the 
camel suddenly stopped, looked deliberately round in every 
direction to assure itself that no one was in sight, and, finding 
the road clear of passers-by, made a step forward, seized the 
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unlucky boy’s head in its monstrous mouth, and, lifting him up 
in the air/ flung him down again on the earth, with the upper 
part of his head completely torn off, and his brains scattered on 
the ground. Having thus satisfied its revenge, the brute quietly 
resumed its pace towards the village, as though nothing were 
the matter, till some men, who had observed the whole, though 
unfortunately at too great a distance to be able to afford timely 
help, came up and killed it. 

“ indeed, so marked is this unamiable propensity, that some 
philosophers have ascribed the revengeful character of the Arabs 
to the gi;eat share which the flesh and milk of the camel have 
in their sustenance, and which are supposed to communicate, to 
those who partake of them over-largely, the moral or immoral 
qualities of the animal to which they belonged. I do not feel 
myself capable of pronouncing an opinion on so intricate a 
question, but thus much I can say, that the camel and its 
Bedouin master do afford so many and such divers points of 
resemblance, that I do not think our Arab of Sliomer far in the 
wrong, when I once on a time heard him say, ‘ God created the 
Bedouin for the camel, and t-lic camel for the Bedouin.’ ” 

The reader will observe that Mr. Palgrave in this anecdote 
makes reference to the stupidity of the Camel. There is no 
doubt that the Camel is by no means an intellectual animal; but 
it is very possible that its stupidity may in a great measure be 
owing to the fact that no one has tried to cultivate its intellectual 
powers. The preceding anecdotes show clearly that the Camel 
must possess a strong memory, and be capable of exercising 
considerable ingenuilv. 

Still it is not a clever animal. If its master should fall off 
its back, it never dreams of stopping, as a well-trained horse 
would do, but proceeds at the same plodding pace, leaving his 
master to catch it if he can. Should it turn out of the way to 
crop some green thorn-bush, it will go on in the same direction, 
never thinking of turning back into the right road unless di- 
rected by its rider. Should the Camel stray, “ it is a thousand 
to one that lie will never find his way back to his accustomed 
home or pasture, and the first man who picks him up will have 
no particular shyness to get over; . . . and the losing of his old 
master and of his former cameline companions gives him no 
regret, and occasions no endeavour to find them again.” 
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He has the strongest objection to being laden at all, no matter 
how light may be the burden, and expresses his disapprobation 
by growling and groaning, and attempting to bite. So habitual 
is this conduct that if a kneeling Camel be only approached, and 
a stone as large as a walnut hud on its back, it begins to remon- 
strate in its usual manner, groaning as if it were crushed to the 
earth with its load. 

The Camel never makes way for any one, its instinct leading 
it to plod onward in its direct course. What may have been its 
habits in a state of nature no one can tell, for such a phenomenon 
as a wild Camel has never been known in the memory of man. 
There are wild oxen, wild goats, wild sheep, wild horses, and 
wild asses, but there is no spot on the face of the earth where 
the Camel is found except as the servant of man. # Through 
innate stupidity, according to Mr. Talgrave, it goes straight for- 
wards in the direction to which its head happens to be pointed, 
and is too foolish even to think of stopping unless it hbars the 
signal for halt. 

As it passes through tins narrow streets of an Oriental city, 
laden with goods that project on either side, and nearly fill up 
the thoroughfare, it causes singular inconvenience, forcing every 
one who is in front of it to press himself closely to the wall, and 
to make way for the enormous beast as it plods along. The 
driver or rider generally gives notice by continually calling to 
the pedestrians to get out of the way, but a laden Camel rarely 
passes through a long street without having knocked down a 
man or two, or driven before it a few riders on asses who cannot 
pass between the Camel and the wall. 

One source of danger to its rider is to be found in the -low 
archways which span so many of the streets. They are just 
high enough to permit a laden Camel to pass under them, but arc 
so low that they leave no room for a rider. The natives, who 
are accustomed to this style of architecture, are always ready for 
an archway, and, when the rider sees an archway which will not 
allow him to retain his seat, he slips to the ground, and remounts 
on the other side of the obstacle. 

Mr. Kennard had a very narrow escape with one of these arch- 
ways. “I had passed beneath one or two in perfect safety, without 
being obliged to do more than just bend my head forward, and 
was in the act of conversing with one of my companions behind. 
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and was therefore in a happy state of ignorance as to what was 
immediately before me, when the shouting and running together 
of the people in the street on cither side made me turn my head 
quickly, but only just in time to feel my breath thrown back on 
my face against the keystone of«a gateway, beneath which my 
camel, with too much way on him to be stopped immediately, 
had already commenced to pass. 

“ With a sort of feeling that it was all over with me, I threw 
myself back as far as I could, and was carried through in an 
almost breathless state, my shirt-studs actually scraping along 
against the stonework. On emerging again into the open 
street, I could hardly realize my escape, for if there had been a 
single projecting stone to stop my progress, the camel would 
have struggled to get free, and my chest must have been 
crushed in.” 

It will be seen from these instances that the charge of stu- 
pidity is not an undeserved one. Still the animal has enough 
intellect to receive all the education which it needs for the service 
of man, and which it receives at a very early age. The ordinary 
Camel of burden is merely taught to follow its conductor, to 
obey the various words and gestures of command, and to endure 
a load. The Deloul, however, is more carefully trained. It is 
allowed to follow its mother for a whole year in perfect liberty. 
Towards the expiration of that time the young animal is gradually 
stinted in its supply of milk, and forced to browse for its nourish- 
ment. On the anniversary of its birth, the young Deloul is 
turned with its head towards Canopus, and its ears solemnly 
boxed, its master saying at the same time, “ Henceforth drinkest 
thou no drop of milk.” For this reason the newly-weaned 
Camel is called Lathim, or the “ ear-boxed ” It is then pre- 
vented from sucking by a simple though cruel experiment. A 
wooden peg is sharpened at both ends, and one end thrust into 
the young animal’s nose. When it tries to suck, it pricks its 
mother with the projecting end, and at the same time forces the 
other end more deeply into the wound, so that the mother drives 
away her offspring, and the young soon ceases to make ’ the • 
attempt. 

The. food of the Camel is very simple, being, in fact, anything 
that it can get. As it proceeds on its journey, it manages to 
browse as it'goes along, bending its long neck to the ground, and 
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cropping the scanty herbage without a pause. Camels hnve 
been known to travel for twenty successive days, passing over 
some eight hundred miles of ground, without receiving any food 
except that which they gathered for themselves by the way. 
The favourite food of the Camel is a shrub called the ghada, 
growing to six feet or so in height, and forming a feathery tuft 
of innumerable little green twigs, very slender and flexible. It 
is so fond of this shrub that a Camel can scarcely ever pass a 
bush without turning aside to crop it; and even though it be 
beaten severely for its misconduct, it will repeat the process at 
the next shrub that comes in sight. 

It also feeds abundantly on the thorn-bushes which grow so 
plentifully in that part of the world ; and though the thorns are 
an inch or two in length, very strong, and as sharp as needles, 
the hard, horny palate of the animal enables it to devour them 
with perfect ease. 

There' are several species of these thorn-shrubs, which are 
scattered profusely over the ground, and are, in fact, the com- 
monest growth of the place. After they die, being under the 
fierce sun of tliftt climate, they dry up so completely, that, if 
a light be set to them they blaze up in a moment, with a sharp 
cracking sound and a roar of flame,, and in a moment or two are 
nothing but a heap of light ashes. No wonder was it that when 
Moses saw the thorn-bush burning without being consumed he 
was struck with awe at the miracle. These withered bushes 
are the common fuel of the desert, giving out a fierce but brief 
heat, and then suddenly sinking into ashes. “ For as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of the fool ” 
(Eccl. vii. 6). 

The dried and withered twigs of these bushes are also eaten 
by the Camel, which seems to have a power of extracting nutri- 
ment from every sort of vegetable substance. It has been fed 
on charcoal, and, as has been happily remarked, could thrive on 
the shavings of a carpenter's workshop. 

Still, when food is plentiful, it is fed as regularly as can be 
managed, and generally after a rather peculiar manner. " Our 
guide,” writes Mr. Hamilton, in the work which has already been 
mentioned, “ is an elderly man, the least uncouth of our camel- 
drivers. He has three camels in the caravan, and it was amusing 
to see his preparations for their evening’s entertainment. The 
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table-cloth, a circular piece of leather, was duly spread on the 
ground ; on this he poured the quantity of dourrah destined for 
their meal, and calling his camels, they came and took each its 
place at the feast. It is quaint to see how each in his turn eats, 
so gravely and so quietly, stretching his long neck into the 
middle of the heap, then raising his head to masticate each 
mouthful; all so slowly and with such gusto, that we could 
swear it was a party of epicures sitting in judgment on one of 
Vachette’s chefs d'cemre” 

The foregoing passages will show the reader how wonderfully 
adapted is the constitution of the Camel for the country in which 
it lives, and how indispensable it is to the inhabitants. It has 
been called “ the ship of the desert,” for without the Camel the 
desert would be as impassable as the sea without ships. No 
water being found for several days’ journey together, the animal 
is able to cany within itself a supply of water which will last it 
for several days, and, as no green thing grows far from the 
presence of water, the Camel is able to feed upon the brief-lived 
thorn-shrubs which have sprung up and died, and which, from 
their hard and sharp prickles, are safe from every animal except 
the hard-mouthed Camel. 

But these advantages would be useless without another — ie. 
the foot. The mixed stones and sand of the desert would ruin 
the feet of almost any animal, and it is necessary that the Camel 
should be furnished with a foot that cannot be split by heat like 
the hoof of a horse, that is broad enough to prevent the creature 
from sinking into the sand, and is tough enough to withstand 
the action of the rough and burning soil. 

Such a foot does the Camel possess. It consists of two long 
toes resting upon a hard elastic cushion with a tough and horny 
sole. This cushion is so soft that the tread of the huge animal 
is as noiseless as that of a cat, and, owing to the division of the 
toes, it spreads as the weight comes upon it, and thus gives 
a firm footing on loose ground. The foot of the moose-deer has 
a similar property, in order to enable the animal to walk upon 
the snow. 

In consequence of this structure, the Camel sinks less deeply 
into the ground than any other animal ; but yet it does sink in 
it, and dislikes a deep and loose sand, groaning at every step, 
and being wearied by the exertion of dragging its hard foot out 
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of the holes into which they sink. It is popularly thought that 
hills are impracticable to the Camel ; but it is able to climb even 
rocky ground from which a horse would recoil. Mr. Marsh, an 
American traveller, was much surprised by seeing a caravan of 
fifty camels pass over a long ascent in Arabia Petraea. The rock 
was as smooth as polished marble, and the angle was on an 
average fifteen degrees ; but the whole caravan passed over it 
without an accident 

The soil that a Camel most hates is a wet and muddy ground, 
on which it is nearly sure to slip. If the reader will look at a 
Camel from behind, he will see that the hinder legs are close 
together until the ankle-joint, when they separate so widely that 
the feet arc set on the ground at a considerable distance from each 
other. On dry ground this structure increases the stability of 
the animal by increasing its base ; but on wet ground the effect 
is singularly unpleasant. The soft, padded feet have no hold, 
and slip sideways at every step, often with such violence as to 
dislocate a joint and cause the death of the animal. When 
such ground has to be traversed, the driver generally passes a 
bandage round the "hind legs just below the ankle-joint, so as to 
prevent them from diverging too far. 

It must be remarked, however, that the country in which the 
animal lives is essentially a dry one, and that moist and muddy 
ground is so exceptional that the generality of Camels never see 
it in their lives. Camels do not object to mud an inch or two 
deep, provided that there is firm ground below ; and they have 
been seen to walk with confident safety over pavements covered 
with mud and half-frozen snow. 

The animals can ford rivers well enough, provided that the 
bed be stony or gravelly ; but they are bad swimmers, their 
round bodies and long necks being scarcely balanced by tlieir 
legs, so that they are apt to roll over on their sides, and in such 
a case they are sure to be drowned. When swimming is a 
necessity, the head is generally tied to the stern of a boat, or 
guided by the driver swimming in front, while another often 
clings to the tail, so as to depress the rump and elevate the 
head. It is rather curious that the Camels of the Sahara cannot 
be safely entrusted to the water. They will swim the river 
readily enough ; but they arc apt to be seized with illness after- 
wards, and to die in a few hours. 
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We now come to some other uses of the Camel. 

Its hair is of the greatest importance, as it is used for many 
purposes. In tliis country, all that we know practically of the 
Gamers hair is that it is employed in making brushes lor 
painters; but in its own land the hair plays a really important 
part. At the proper season it is removed from the animal, 
usually by being pulled away in tufts, but sometimes by being 
shorn like the wool of sheep, and it is then spun by the women 
into strong thread. 

From this thread are made sundry fabrics where strength is 
required and coarseness is not an objection. The “ black tents ” 
of the Bedouin *Arabs, similar to those in which Abraham lived, 
are made of Camel's hair, and so are the rugs, carpets, and corda«fe 
used by the nomad tribes. Even mantles for rainy or cold 
weather are made of Camel’s hair, and it was in a dress of this 
coarse and rough material that St. John the Baptist was clad. 
The best part of the Camels hair is that which grows in tufts 
on the back and about the hump, the fibre being much longer 
than that which covers the body. There is also a little very 
fine under-wool which is carefully gathered, and, when a suffi- 
cient quantity is procured, it is spun and woven into garments. 
Shawls of this material are even now as valuable as those which 
are made from the Cachmire goat. 

The skin of the Camel is made into a sort of leather. It is 
simply tanned by being pegged out in the sun and rubbed with 
salt. 

Sandals and leggings are made of this leather, and in some 
places water-bottles are manufactured from it, the leather being 
thicker and less porous than that of the goat, and therefore 
wasting less of the water by evaporation. The bones are utilized, 
being made into various articles of commerce. 

So universally valuable is the Camel that even its dung is 
important to its owners. Owing to the substances on which the 
animal feeds, it consists of little but macerated fragments of aro- 
matic shrubs. It is much used as poultices in case of bruises 
or rheumatic pains, and is even applied with some success to 
simple fractures. It is largely employed for fuel, and the desert 
couriers use nothing else, their Camels being furnished with a 
net, so that none of this useful substance shall be lost. For this 
purpose it is carefully collected, mixed with bits of straw, and 
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made into little rolls, which are dried in the sun, and can then 
be laid by for any time until they are needed. 

Mixed with clay and straw, it is most valuable as a kind of 
mortar or cement with which the walls of huts are rendered 
weather-proof, and the same material is used in the better-class 
houses to make a sort of terrace on the flat roof. This must be 
waterproof in order to withstand the wet of the rainy season, 
and no material answers the purpose so well as that which has 
been mentioned. So strangely hard and firm is this composition, 
that stoves are made of it. These stoves are made like jars, and 
have the faculty of resisting the power of the inclosed fire. Even 
after it is burned it has its uses, the ashes being employed in the 
manufacture of sal-ammoniac. 

There are two passages in the New Testament which mention 
the Camel in an allegorical sense. The first of these is the 
proverbial saying of our Lord, “ A rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Again I say unto you, It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God ” (Matt. xix. 23, 24). 

Now, this well-known but scarcely understood passage re- 
quires some little dissection. If the reader will refer to the 
context, he will see that this saying was spoken in allusion to 
the young and wealthy man who desired to be one of the 
disciples, but clung too tightly to his wealth to accept the only 
conditions on which he could be received. His possessions were 
a snare to him, as was proved by his refusal to part with them 
at Christ’s command. On his retiring, the expression was used, 
“that a rich man shall hardly (or, with difficulty) enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” followed by the simile of the Camel and 
the needle’s eye. 

Now, if we are to take this passage literally, we can but draw 
one conclusion from it, that a rich man can no more enter 
heaven than a camel pass through the eye of a needle, ie. that 
it is impossible for him to do so. Whereas, in the previous 
sentence, Christ says not that it is impossible, but difficult 
( ivaKo\m ) for him to do so. It is difficult for a man to use his 
money for the service of God, the only purpose for which it was 
given him, and the difficulty increases in proportion to its 
amount. But wealth in itself is no more a bar to heaven than 
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intellect, health, strength, or any other gift, and, if it be rightly 
used, is one of the most powerful tools that can be used in the 
service of God. Our Lord did not condemn all wealthy men 
alike. He knew many; but there was only one whom He 
advised to sell his possessions and give them to the poor as the 
condition of being admitted among the disciples. 



CAMEL. CIOINIJ THItorclI A “ NFKDLK’m EVE." 

“ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of n needle, than fora rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of find. " — M att. xix. 24. 


We will now turn to the metaphor of the Camel and the 
needle’s eye. Of course it can be taken merely as a very bold 
metaphor, but it may also be understood in a simpler sense, the 
dsense in which it was probably understood by those who heal'd 
it. In Oriental cities, there are in the large gates small and 
very low apertures called metaphorically " needle’s-eyes,” just 
as we talk of certain windows as “ bull's-eyes.” These entrances 
are too narrow for* a Camel to pass through them in the ordinary 
manner, or even if loaded. When a laden Camel lias to pass 
through one of these entrances, it kneels down, its load is 
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removed, and then it shuffles through on its knees. " Yesterday," 
writes Lady Duft-Gordon from Cairo, “1 saw a camel go through 
the eye of a needle, i.e. the low-arched door of an enclosure. He 
must kneel, and bow his head to creep through ; and thus the 
rich man must humble himself.*’ 

There is another passage in which the Camel is used by our 
Lord in a metaphorical sense. This is the well-known sentence : 
“Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a earner* 
(Matt, xxiii. 24). It is remarkable that an accidental misprint 
lias robbed this passage of its true force. The real translation 
is : “ which strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel.” The 
Greek word 'is S/uXffw, which signifies to filter thoroughly; and 
the allusion is made to the pharisaical custom of filtering liquids 
before drinking them, lest by chance a gnat or some such insect 
which was forbidden as food might be accidentally swallowed. 


THE BACTRIAN CAMEL. 


General description of tlie animal— Its use in mountain roads— Peculiar formation 
of the foot — Uses of a mixed breed — Its power of enduring cold— Used chiefly 
as a beast of draught — Unfitness for the plough — The cart and mode of harness- 
ing — The load which it can draw— Camel-skin ropes— A Bahbinical legend. 


The second kind of Camel— namely, the Bactrian species — was 
probably unknown to the Jews until a comparatively late portion 
of their history. This species was employed by the Assyrians, 
as we find by the sculptures upon the ruins, and if in no other 
way the Jews would become acquainted with them through the 
nation by whom they were conquered, and in whose land they 
abode for so long. • 

The Bactrian Camel is at once to be distinguished from that 
which has already been described by the two*liumps and the 
clumsier and sturdier form. Still the skeletons of the Bactrian 
and Arabian species are so similar that none but a very skilful 
anatomist can distinguish between them, and several learned 
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zoologists have expressed an opinion, in which I entirely coin- 
cide, that the Baetrian and Arabian Camels are but simple 
varieties of one and the same species, not nearly so dissimilar 
as the greyhound and the bulldog. 

Unlike the one-humped Camel, the Baetrian species is quite at 
home in a cold climate, and walks over ice as easily as its con- 
gener does over smooth stone. It is an admirable rcck-cl imber, 
and is said even to surpass the mule in the sureness of its tread. 
This quality is probably occasioned by the peculiar structure of 
the foot, which has an elongated toe projecting beyond the soft 
pad, and forming a sort of claw. In the winter time the riders 
much prefer them to horses, because their long legs enable them 
to walk easily through snow, in which a horse could only plunge 
helplessly, and would in all probability sink and perish. 

A mixed breed of the one-humped and the Baetrian animals is 
thought to be the best for hill work in winter time, and General 
Harlan actually took two thousand of these animals in winter 
time for a distance of three hundred and sixty miles over the 
snowy tops of the Indian Caucasus ; and though the campaign 
lasted for seven months, he only lost one Camel, and that 
was accidentally killed. Owing to its use among the hills, the 
Baetrian species is sometimes called the Mountain Camel. 

It very much dislikes the commencement of spring, because 
the warm mid-day sun slightly melts the surface of the snow, 
and the frost of night converts it into a thin plate of ice. When 
the Camel walks upon this semi-frozen snow, its feet plunge 
into the soft substratum through the icy crust, against which its 
legs are severely cut. The beginning of the winter is liable to 
the same objection. 

The mixed breed which has just been mentioned must be 
procured from a male Baetrian and a female Arabian Camel. If 
the parentage be reversed, the offspring is useless, being weak, 
ill-tempered, and disobedient. 

The Baetrian Camel is, as has been mentioned, tolerant of 
cold, and is indeed so hardy an animal that it bears the severest 
winters without seeming to suffer distress, and has been seen 
quietly feeding when the thermometer has reached a tempera- 
ture several degrees below zero. Sometimes, when the cold is 
more than usually sharp, the owners sew a thick cloth round its 
body, but even in such extreme cases the animal is left to find 
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its own food as it best cun. And, however seven* the weather 
may be, the Bactrian Camel never sleeps under a roof. 

This Camel is sometimes employed as a beast of burden, but 
its general use is for draught. It is not used for the plough, be- 
cause it lias an uncertain and jerking mode of pulling, and does 
not possess the steady dragging movement which is obtained by 
the use of the horse or ox. 



BACHMAN i A MCI.. 

* He naw u chariot of cuuicIh .*' — Isaiah xxi. 7. 

It is. almost invariably harnessed to carts, and always in pairs. 
The mode of yoking the animals is as simple as can well be 
conceived. A pole runs between them from the front of the 
vehicle, and the Camels are attached to it by means of a pole 
which passes over their necks. Oxen were harnessed in a 
similar manner. It was probably one of these cars or chariots 
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that was mentioned by Isaiah in his prophecy respecting 
Assyria : — "And he saw a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a 
chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels ” (Isa. xxi. 7). The cars 
themselves are as simple as the inode of harnessing them, being 
almost exactly like the ox carts which have already been 
described. 

The weight which can be drawn by a pair of these Camels is 
really considerable. On a tolerably made road a good pair of 
Camels are expected to draw from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
hundred weight, and to continue their labours for twenty or 
thirty successive days, traversing each day an average of thirty 
miles. It is much slower than the Arabian Camel, seldom going 
at more than two and a half miles per hour. If, however, the 
vehicle to which a pair of llactrians are harnessed were well 
made, the wheels truly circular, and the axles kepf greased so as 
to diminish the friction, there is no doubt that the animals could 
draw a still greater load to longer distances, and with less 
trouble to themselves. As it is, the wheels are wretchedly 
fitted, and their ungreased axles keep up a continual creaking 
that is most painful to an unaccustomed *ear, and totally un- 
heeded by the drivers. 

The hair of the Bactrian Camel is long, coarse, and strong ; 
and, like that of the Arabian animal, is made into rough cloth. 
It is plucked off by hand in the summer time, when it naturally 
becomes loose in readiness for its annual renewal, and the weight 
of the entire crop of hair ought to be about ten pounds. The 
skin is not much valued, and is seldom used for any purpose 
except for making ropes, straps, and thongs, and is not thought 
worth the trouble of tanning. The milk, like that of the 
Arabian animal, is much used for food, but the quantity is veiy 
trifling, barely two quarts per diem being procured from each 
Camel. 

There is but little that is generally interesting in the Rabbi- 
nical writers on the Camel They have one proverbial saying 
upon the shortness of its ears. When any one makes a request 
that is likely to be refused, they quote the instance of the 
Camel, who, it seems, was dissatisfied with its appeaiauce, and 
asked for home to match its long ears. The result of the re- 
quest was, that it was deprived of its ears, and got no horns. 
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THE HORSE. 


The Hebrew words which signify the Horse— The Horse introduced into Palestine 
from Egypt —Similarity of the war-horse of Scripture and the Arab horse of 

the present day r ha met eristics of i ho Horse — Courage and endurance of tho 

Horse— Hardness of its unshod hoofs—Lovo of the Arab for his Horse — Dilli- 
culty of purchasing the animal— The Horse prohibited to the Israelites — 
Solomons disregard of the edict- 'flic war- chariot, its form and use — Probable 
construction of tho iron chariot — The cavalry Horse —Lack of personal interest 
in the animal. 

Several Hebrew words are used by the various Scriptural 
writers to signify the Horse, and, like our own terms of horse, 
mare, pony, charger, &c., are used to express the different quali- 
ties of the animal. The chief distinction of the Horse seemed 
to lie in its use for riding or driving, the larger and heavier 
animals being naturally required for drawing the weighty spring- 
less chariots. The chariot horse was represented by tlie word 
Sits , and the cavalry horse by the word Farash , and in several 
passages both these words occur in bold contrast to each other. 
See, for example, 1 Kings iv. 2(3, &c. 

AMONG the many passages of Scripture in which the Horse is 
mentioned, there are few which do not treat of it as an adjunct 
of war, and therefore it is chiefly in that light that we must 
regard it. 

The Horse of the Scriptures was evidently a similar animal 
to the Arab Horse of the present day, as we find not only from 
internal -evidence* but from the sculptures and jpaintings which 
still- -remain -to tell us -of the vanished glories of Egypt and 
Assyria. It is remarkable, by the way, that the first mention of 
the Horse in the Scriptures alludes to it as an Egyptian animal. 
During the terrible famine which Joseph had foretold, the 
Egyptians and the inhabitants of neighbouring countries were 
unable to find food for themselves or fodder for their cattle, and, 
accordingly, they sold all tlicir beasts for bread. “ And they 
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brought their cattle unto Joseph, and Joseph gave them bread 
in exchange for horses and the flocks, and for the cattle of herds, 
and for the asses, and he fed them with bread for all their cattle 
for that year.” 

, This particular breed of Horses is peculiarly fitted for the 
purposes of war, and is much less apt for peaceful duties than 
the heavier and more powerful breeds, which are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Jt is remarkable for the flexible 
agility of its movements, which enable it to adapt itself to 
every movement of the rider, whose intentions it seems to divine 
by a sort of instinct, and who guides it not so much by the 
bridle as by the pressure of the knees and the voice. Examples 
of a similar mode of guidance *nay be seen on the well-known 
frieze of the Parthenon, where, in the Procession of Horsemen, 
the riders may he seen directing their steeds by touching the 
side of the neck with one finger, thus showing their own skill 
and the well-trained quality of the animals which they ride. 

Its endurance is really wonderful, and a horse of the Koch- 
lani breed will go through an amount of work which is almost 
incredible. Even the trial by which a Horse is tested is so 
severe, that any other animal would be either killed on the spot 
or ruined lor life. When a .young marc is tried for the first 
time, her owner rides her lor some fifty or sixty miles at full 
speed, always finishing by swimming her through a river. After 
this trial she is expected to feed freely ; and should she refuse 
her food, she is rejected as an animal unworthy of the name of 
Kochlani. 

Partly from native qualities, and partly from constant associa- 
tion with mankind, the Arab Horse is a singularly intelligent 
animal. In Europe we scarcely give the Horse credit for the 
sensitive intelligence with which it is endowed, and look upon 
it rather as a machine for draught and carnage than a com- 
panion to man. The Arab, however, lives with his horse, and 
finds in it the docility and intelligence which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the dog rather, than the Horse. It 
will follow him about and come at his call. It will stand 
for any length of time and await its rider without moving. 
Should he fall from its back, it will stop and stand patiently 
by him until he can remount ; and there is a well-authenticated 
instance of an Arab Horse whose master had been wounded in 
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battle, taking him up by his clothes and carrying him away to a 
place of safety. 

•Even in the very heat and turmoil of the combat, the true 
Arab Horse seems to be in his true element, and fully deserves 
the splendid eulogium in the Hook of Job (xxxix. 19 — 25) : 
44 Hast thou given the lioi*se strength ? hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder? 

“Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the glory 
of his nostrils is terror. 

“ He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : he 
goeth on to iqeet the armed men. 

“He mocketh at fear, and ia^iot affrighted ; neither turnetli 
he back from the sword. 

“The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the 
shield. 

“ He walketli the ground with fierceness and rage : neither 
believetli lie that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

“ He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” 

In another passage an allusion is made to the courage of the 
Horse, and its love for the battle. “ I hearkened and heard, but 
they spake not aright : no man repented him of his wickedness, 
saying. What have T done ? Every one turned to his course, as 
the horse rusheth into the battle." (Jer. viii. 6.) Even in the 
mimic battle of the djereed the Horse seems to exult in the con- 
flict as much as his rider, and wheels or halts almost without 
the slightest intimation. 

The hoofs of the Arab Horses are never shod, tlieir owners 
thinking that that act is not likely to improve nature, and even 
among the burning sands and hard rocks the Horse treads with 
unbroken hoof. In such a climate, indeed, an iron shoe would 
be worse than useless, as it would only scorch the hoof by day, 
and in consequence of the rapid change of temperature by day or 
night, the continual expansion and contraction of the metal would 
soon work the nails loose, and cause the shoe to fall off. 

A tender-footed Horse would be of little value, and so we 
often find in the Scriptures that the hardness of the hoof is 
reckoned among one of the best qualities of a Horse. See, for 
example, Isa. v. 28 : “ Whose arrows are sharp, and all their 
bows bent, their horses' hoofs shall be counted like flint, and 
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their wheels like a whirlwind.” Again, in Micah iv. 1:5 : “ Arise 
and thresh, 0 daughter of Zion : for I will make thine horn 
iron, and I will make thy hoofs brass : and thou shalt beat in 
pieces many people.” Allusion is here made to one mode of 
threshing, in which a number of Horses were turned into the 
threshing-floor, and driven about at random among the wheat, 
instead of walking steadily like the oxen. 

In Judges v. 22 there is a curious allusion to the hoofs of 
the Horse. It occurs in the Psalm of Thanksgiving sung by 
Deborah and Barak after the death of Sisera : “ Then were the 
horse-hoofs broken by the means of the prancings, the prancings 
of their mighty ones.” It is easy now to see that these words 
infer a scornful allusion to the inferiority of the enemy’s Horses, 
inasmuch as the hoofs of the best Horses would be “ counted as 
Hint,” and would not be broken by the prancings. 

Horses possessed of the qualities of courage, endurance, and 
sureness of foot are naturally invaluable; and even at the 
present day the Arab warrior esteems above all things a Horse 
of the purest breed, and, whether he buys or sells one, takes care 
to have its genealogy made out and hung on the animal’s neck. 

As to the mare, scarcely any inducement is strong enough to 
make an Arab part with it, even to a countryman, and the sale 
of the animal is hindered by a number of impediments which 
in point of fact are almost prohibitory. Signor Pierotti, whose 
long residence in Palestine has given him a deep insight into 
the character of the people, speaks in the most glowing terms 
of the pure Arab Horse, and of * its inestimable value 'to its 
owner. Of the difficulties with which the sale of the animal is 
surrounded, he gives a very amusing account : — 

“After this enumeration of the merits of the horse, I will 
describe the manner in which a sale is conducted, choosing the 
case of the mare, as that is the more valuable animal. The price 
varies with the purity of blood of the steed, and the fortunes of 
its owner. When he is requested to fix a value, his first reply is, 
‘ It is yours, and belongs to you, I am your servant ; ’ because, 
perhaps,, he does not think that the question is asked with 
any real design of purchasing ; when the demand is repeated, lie 
either makes no answer or puts the question by ; at the third 
demand he generally responds rudely with a sardonic smile, 
which is not a pleasant thing to see, as it is a sign of anger ; and 
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then says that he would sooner sell his family than his mare. 
This temark is not meant as a mere jest ; for it is no uncommon 
thing for a Bedawy to give his parents as hostages rather than 
separate himself from his friend. 

“If, however, owing to some misfortune, he determines on 
selling his mare, it is very doubtful whether he or his parents 
will allow her to leave their country without taking the pre- 
caution to render her unfit for breeding. 

“There are many methods of arranging the sale, all of which 
I should like to describe particularly ; however, I will confine 
myself to a general statement. Before the purchaser enters upon 
the question of the price to be paid, he must ascertain that the 
parents, friends, and allies of the owners give their consent to 
the sale, without which some difficulty or other may arise, or 
perhaps the mare may be stolen from her new master. He must 
also obtain an unquestionable warranty that she is fit for breed- 
ing purposes, and that no other has a prior claim to any part of 
her body. This last precaution inay seem rather strange, but it 
arises from the following custom. It sometimes happens that, 
when a Bedawy is greatly in want of money, he raises it most 
easily by selling a member of liis horse; so that very frequently 
a horse belongs to a number of owners, one of whom has pur- 
chased the right fore-leg, another the left, another the hind-leg, 
or the tail, or an ear, or the like; and the proprietors have each a 
proportionate interest in the profits of its labour or sale. 

“ So also the offspring are sold in a similar manner ; some- 
times only the first-born, sometimes the first three ; and then it 
occasionally happens that two or three members of the foal are, 
as it were, mortgaged. Consequently, any one who is ignorant 
of this custom may find that, after he has paid the price of the 
mare to her supposed owner, a third person arises who demands 
to be paid the value of his part ; and, if the purchaser refuse to 
comply, lie may find himself in a very unpleasant situation, 
without any possibility of obtaining help from the local govern- 
ment. Whoever sells his mare entirely, without reserving to 
himself one or two parts, must be on good terms with the confe- 
derate chiefs in the neighbourhood, and must have obtained their 
formal sanction, otherwise they would universally despise him, 
and perhaps lie in wait to kill him, so that his only hope of 
escape would be a disgraceful flight, just as if he had committed 
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some great crime. It is an easier matter to purchase a stallion ; 
but even in this case the above formalities must be observer]. 

“ These remarks only apply to buying horses of the purest 
blood ; those of inferior race are obtained without difficulty, and 
at fair prices.” 

For some reason, perhaps the total severance of the Israelites 
from the people among whom they had lived so long in cap- 
tivity, the use of the Horse, or, at all events, the breeding of it, 
was forbidden to the Israelites ; see Dent. xvi. 1C. After 
prophesying that the Israelites, when they had settled them- 
selves in the Promised Land, would want a king, the inspired 
writer next ordains that the new king must be chosen by 
Divine command, and must belong to one of the twelve tribes. 
He then proceeds as follows : — “ But lie shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that he should multiply horses : forasmuch as the Lord 
hath said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
way.” 

The foresight of this prophetical writer was afterwards shown 
by the fact that many kings of Israel did send to Egypt for 
Horses, Egypt being the chief source from which these animals 
were obtained. And, judging from tlie monuments to which 
reference has been made, the Horse of Egypt was precisely the 
same animal as the Arab Horse of the present day, and was 
probably obtained from nomad breeders. 

In spite of tlie prohibitory edict, both David and Solomon 
used Horses in battle, and the latter supplied himself largely 
from Egypt, disregarding as utterly the interdict against plu- 
rality of Horses as that against plurality of wives, which 
immediately follows. 

David seems to have been the first king who established a 
force of chariots, and this he evidently did for the purpose of 
action on the flat grounds of Palestine, where infantry were at a 
great disadvantage when attacked by the dreaded chariots ; yet 
he did not controvert the law by multiplying to himself Horses, 
or even by importing them from Egypt ; and when he had an 
opportunity of adding to his army an enormous force of chariots, 
he only employed as many as he thought were sufficient for his 
purpose. After lie defeated H^dadezer, and had taken from 
him a thousand chariots with their Horses, together with seven 
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hundred cavalry, he houghed all the Horses except those which 
were Heeded for one hundred chariots. 

Solomon, however, was more lax, and systematically broke 
the ancient law by multiplying Horses exceedingly, and sending 
to Egypt for them. We learn from 1 Kings iv. 26 of the enor- 
mous establishment which he kept up both for chariots and 
cavalry. Besides those which were given to him as tribute, he 
purchased both chariots and their Horses from Egypt and Syria, 
the chariots being delivered at the rate of six hundred shekels 
of silver, and the Horses for an hundred and fifty shekels. 

Chariots were far more valued in battle than horsemen, pro- 
bably because their weight made their onset irresistible against 
infantry, who had no better weapons than bows and spears. 
The slingers themselves could make little impression on the 
chariots; and even if the driver, or the warrior who fought in 
the chariot, or his attendant, happened to be killed, the weighty 
machine, w ith its tw r o Horses, still went on its destructive way. 

Of their use in battle w*e find very early mention. For 
example, in Exod. xiv. 6 it is mentioned that Pharaoh made ready 
his chariot to pursue the Israelites ; and in a subsequent part 
of the same chapter we find that six hundred of the Egyptian 
chariot force accompanied their master in the pursuit, and that 
the whole army was delayed because the loss of the chariot 
wheels made them drive heavily. 

Then in the familiar story of 8 i sera and .Tael the vanquished 
general is mentioned as alighting from his chariot, in which he 
w’ould be conspicuous, and taking flight on foot; and, after his 
death, his mother is represented as awaiting his arrival, and 
saying to the women of the household, “ Why is his chariot so 
long in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his chariot?” 

During the war of conquest which Joshua led, the chariot 
plays a somew'hat important part. As long as the war w r as 
carried on in the rugged mountainous parts of the land, no men- 
tion of the chariot is made; but when the battles had to be 
fought on level ground, the enemy brought the dreaded chariots 
to bear upon the Israelites. In spite of these adjuncts, Joshua 
won the battles, and, unlike David, destroyed the whole of the 
Horses and burned the chariots. 

Many years afterwards, a still more dreadful weapon, the iron 
chariot, was used against the Israelites by Jabin. This new 
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instrument of war seems to have cowed the people completely ; 
for we find that by means of his nine hundred chariots of iron 
Jabin “mightily oppressed the children of Israel” for twenty 
years. It has been well suggested that the possession of the 
war chariot gave rise to the saying of Bcnhadad’s councillors, 
that the gods of Israel were gods of the hills, and so their army 
had been defeated ; but that if the battle were fought in the 
plain, where the chariots and Horses could act, they would be 
victorious. 

So dreaded were these weapons, even by those who were 
familiar with them and were accustomed to use them, that when 
the Syrians had besieged Samaria, and had nearly reduced it by 
starvation, the fancied sound of a host of chariots and Horses 
that they heard in the night caused them all to flee and evacuate 
the camp, leaving their booty and all their property in the hands 
of the Israelites. 

Whether the Jews ever employed the terrible scythe chariots 
is not quite certain, though it is probable that they may have 
done so ; and this conjecture is strengthened by the fact that 
they were employed against the Jews by Antioclius, who had 
“ footmen an hundred and ten thousand, and horsemen live 
thousand and three hundred, and elephants two and twenty, and 
three hundred chariots armed with hooks” (2 Macc. xiii. 2). 
Some commentators think that by the iron chariots mentioned 
above were signified ordinary chariots armed with iron scythes 
projecting from the sides. 

By degrees the chariot came to be one of the recognised forces 
in war, and we find it mentioned throughout the books of the 
Scriptures, not only in its literal sense, but as a metaphor which 
every one could understand, in the Psalms, for example, are 
several allusions to the war-chariot. “ He maketli wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth ; He hreaketh the bow, and cutteth the 
spear in sunder ; He burnetii the chariot in the fire ” (Ps. xlvi. 9). 
Again: “At Thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horse are cast into a dead sleep” (Ps. Ixxvi. 0). And: “Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses : but we will remember the 
name of the Lord our God ” (Ps. xx. 7). Now, the force of these 
passages cannot be properly appreciated unless we realize to 
ourselves the dread in which the war-chariot was held by the 
foot-soldiers. Even cavalry were much feared ; but the chariots 
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were objects of almost superstitious fear, and the rushing sound 
of their wheels, the noise of the Horses’ hoofs, and the shaking 
of the ground as the “prancing horses and jumping chariots ” 
(Xali. iii. 2 ) thundered along, are repeatedly mentioned. 

See, for example, Ezek. xxvi. 10 : “ I>y reason of the abundance 
of his horses their dust shall cover thee : thy walls shall shake 
at the noise of the horsemen, and of the wheels, and of the 
chariots/’ Also, Jer. xlvii. 3 : “ At the noise of the stamping of 
the hoofs of his strong horses, at the rushing of his chariots, 
and at the rumbling of his wheels, the fathers shall not look 
back to their children for feebleness of hands.” See also Joel 
ii. 4, 5 : “ The appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run. 

“ Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a lhune of lire that devoureth the 
stubble, as a strong people set in battle array.” 

In several passages the chariot and Iforse are used in bold 
imagery as expressions of Divine power: “ The chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, even’ thousands of angels: the Lord is 
among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place” (Ps. Ixviii. IT). A 
similar image is employed in Ps. civ. 3 : “ Who maketh the 
clouds His chariot : who walkcth upon the wings of the wind.” 
Iji connexion with these passages, we cannot but call to mind 
that wonderful day when the unseen power of ilje Almighty 
was made manifest to. the servant of Elislm, whose eyes were 
suddenly opened, and he saw that the mountain was full of 
Horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. 

The chariot and horses of fire by which Elijah was taken from 
earth are also familiar to us, and in connexion with the passage 
which describes that wonderful e,vent, we may mention one 
which occurs in the splendid prayer of ITahakkuk (iii. 8) : “Was 
the Lord displeased against the rivers ? was Thine anger against 
the rivers? was Thy wrath against the sea, that Thou didst ride 
upon Thine horses and Thy chariots of salvation ? ” 

]>y degrees the chariot came to he used for peaceful purposes, 
and was employed as our carriages of the present day, in carry- 
ing persons of wealth. That this was the case in Egypt from 
very early times is evident from Gen. xli. 43, in which we are 
told that after Pharaoh had taken Joseph out of prison and 
raised him to he next, in rank to himself, the king caused him to 
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ride in the second chariot which lie had, and so to be pro- 
claimed ruler over Egypt Many years afterwards we find him 
travelling in his chariot to the land of Goshen, whither he 
went to meet Jacob and to conduct him to the presence of 
Pharaoh. 

At first the chariot seems to have been too valuable to the 
Israelites to have been used for any purpose except war, and it is 
not until a comparatively late time that we find it employed as 
a carriage, and even then it is only used by the noble and 
wealthy. Absalom had such chariots, but it is evident that he 
used them for purposes of state, and as appendages of his regal 
rank. Chariots or carriages were, however, afterwards employed 
by the Israelites as freely as by the Egyptians, from whom they 
were originally procured ; and accordingly we find Relioboam 
mounting his chariot and fleeing to Jerusalem, Ahah riding in 
bis chariot from Samaria to Jezreel, with Elijah running before 
him ; and in the New Testament we read of the chariot in 
which sat the chief eunuch of Ethiopia whom Philip baptized 
(Acts viii. 2«S). 

As to tlie precise forfn and character of these chariots, they are 
made familiar to us by the sculptures and paintings of Egypt and 
Assyria, from both of which countries the Jews procured the 
vehicles. Differing very slightly in shape, the principle of the 
chariot was the same ; and it strikes us with some surprise that 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the Jews, the three wealthiest 
and most powerful nations of the world, should not have in- 
vented a better carriage. They lavished the costliest materials and 
the most artistic skill in decorating the chariots, but had no idea 
of making them comfortable for the occupants. 

They were nothing but semicircular boxes on wheels, and of 
very small size. They were hung very low, so that the occu- 
pants could step in and out without trouble, though they do not 
seem to have had the sloping lloor of the Greek or Roman 
chariot. They had no springs, but, in order to render the jolting 
of the carriage less disagreeable, the floor was made of a sort of 
network of leathern ropes, very tightly stretched so as to be 
elastic. The wheels were always two in number, and generally 
had six spokeg. 

To the side of the chariot was attached the case which con- 
tained the bow and quiver of arrows, and in the case of a rich 

s 
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man those how-cases wore covered with gold and silver, and 
adorned with figures of lions and other animals. Should t lie- 
chariot he intended for two persons, two how-eases were fastened 
to it, the one crossing tiie other. The spear had also its tubular 
ease, in which it was kept upright, like the whip of a modern 
carriage. 

Two Horses were generally used with each chariot, though 
three were sometimes employed. They were harnessed very 
simply, having no traces, and being attached to the central pole 
by a breast-band, a very slight saddle, and a loose girth. On 
their heads were generally fixed ornaments, such as tufts of 
feathers, and similar decorations, and tassels hung to the harness 
served to drive away the flies. Hound the neck of each Horse 
passed a strap, to the end of which was attached a hell. This 
ornament is mentioned in Zcch. xiv. 20: “In Hint day shall 
there be upon the hells of the horses, Holiness unto the Lord” 
— i.c. the greeting of peace shall be on the bells of the animals 
once used in war. 

Sometimes the owner drove his own chariot, even when going 
into battle, but the usual plan was to have a driver, who managed 
the Horses while the owner or occupant, could fight with both 
his hands at liberty. In case he drove his own Horse, the reins 
passed round liis waist, and the whip was fastened to the wrist 
by a thong, so that whim the charioteer used the how, his prin- 
cipal weapon, he could do so without danger of losing his whip. 

Thus much for the use of the chariot in war; we have now 
the Horse as the animal ridden by the cavalry. 

As was the case with the chariot, the war-horse was not 
employed by the Jews until a comparatively late period of their 
history. They had been familiarized with cavalry during their 
long sojourn in Egypt, and in the course of their war of conquest 
had often suffered defeat from the horsemen of the* enemy. Hut 
we do not find any mention of a mounted force as forming 
part of the Jewish army until the days of David, although 
after that time the successive kings possessed largo forces 
of cavalry. 

Many references to mounted soldiers are made by the prophets, 
sometimes allegorically, sometimes metaphorically. See, for 
example, Jer. vi. 2M : “They shall lay hold on how and spear; 
they are cruel, and have no mercy ; their voice roareth like the 
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sea; and they ride upon horses, set in array as men for war 
against thee, 0 daughter of Zion.” The same prophet has a 
similar passage in chap. 1. 42, couched in almost precisely the 
same words. And in chap. xlvi. 4, there is a further reference 
to the cavalry, which is specially valuable as mentioning the 
weapons used by them. The first call of the prophet is to the 
infantry: “Order ye the buckler and shield, and draw near to 
battle” (verse 2>); and then follows the command to the cavalry, 
“ Harness the horses ; and get up, ye horsemen, and stand forth 
with your helmets ; furbish the spears, and put on the brigan- 
dines.” The chief arms of the Jewish soldier were therefore 
the* cuirass, the helmet, and the lance, the weapons which in all 
ages, and in all countries, have been found to he peculiarly 
suitable to the horse-soldier. 

JiKiXfr desirous of affording the reader a pictorial representa- 
tion of the war and state chariots, I have selected Egypt as the 
typical country of the former, and Assyria of the latter. Both 
drawings have been executed with the greatest cave in details, 
every one of which, even to the harness of the Horses, the mode 
of holding the reins, the form of the whip, and the offensive 
and defensive armour, has been copied from the ancient records 
of Egypt and Nineveh. 

We will first take the war-chariot of Egypt. 

This form has been selected as the type of the war-chariot, 
because the earliest account of such a force mentions the war- 
chariots of Egypt, and because, after the Israelites had adopted 
chariots as an acknowledged part of their army, the vehicles, as 
well as the trained Horses, and probably their occupants, were 
procured from Egypt. 

The scene represents a battle between the imperial forces and 
a revolted province, so that the reader may have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the various kinds of weapons and armour 
which were in use in Egypt at the time of Joseph. In the 
foreground is the chariot of the general, driven at headlong 
speed, the Horses at full gallop, and the springless chariot leaping 
oil* the ground as the Horses hound along. The royal rank of the 
general in question is shown by the leather fan which denotes 
his high birth, and which is fixed in a socket at the hack of his 
chariot, much as a coachman fixes his whip. The rank of the 
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rider is further shown by the feather plumes on the heads of his 
Horses. 

By the side of the chariot are seen the quiver and bow- 
case, the former being covered with decorations, and having 
the figure of a recumbent lion along its sides. The simple 
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"Come up, ye horses; and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty men rome forth.'* — Jeh. xlvi. U. 
“ The noise of a. whip, and the. noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and 
of the jumping chariots ." — Nahum iii. it. 

“ Like the, noise of rharuits .... shall they leap. "—Joel il. ft. 

but effective harness of the Horses is especially worthy of 
notice, as showing how the ancients knew, better than the 
moderns, that to cover a Horse with a complicated apparatus 
of straps and metal only deteriorates from the powers of the 
animal, and that a Horse is more likely to behave well if he 
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can sue fr» e.ly on all sides, tlmn if all lateral vision be cut off by 
the use of blinkers. 

Just behind the general is the chariot of another officer, one 
of whose Horses has been struck, and is lying struggling on the 
ground. The general is hastily giving his orders as he dashes 
past the fallen animal. On the ground are lying the bodies of 
some slain enemies, and the Horses are snorting and shaking 
their heads, significative of their unwillingness to trample on a 
human being. By the side of the dead man are his shield, bow, 
and quiver, and it is worthy of notice that the form of these 
weapons, as depicted upon the ancient Egyptian monuments, is 
identical with that which is still found among several half-savage 
tribes of Africa. 

In the background is seen the fight raging round the standards. 
One chief has been killed, and while the infantry are pressing 
round the body of the rebel leader and his banner on one side, 
on the other the imperial chariots are thundering along to 
support the attack, and are driving their enemies before them. 
In the distance are seen the clouds of dust whirled into the air 
by the hoofs and wheels, and circling in clouds by the eddies 
caused by the fierce rush of the vehicles, thus illustrating the 
passage in Jer. iv. 13 : “ Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and 
his chariots shall be as a whirlwind : his horses are swifter than 
eagles. Woe unto us ! for we are spoiled.” The reader will see, 
by reference to the illustration, how wonderfully true and forcible 
is this statement, the writer evidently having been an eye-witness 
of the scene which he so powerfully depicts. 

The second scene is intentionally chosen as affording a strong 
contrast to the former. Here, instead of the furious rush, the 
galloping Horses, the chariots leaping off the ground, the 
archers bending their bows, and all imbued with the fierce ardour 
of battle, we have a scene of quiet grandeur, the Assyrian king 
making a solemn progress in his chariot after a victory, accom- 
panied by his attendants, and surrounded by his troops, in all 
the placid splendour of Eastern state. 

Chief object in the illustration stands the great king in his 
chariot, wearing the regal crown, or mitre, and sheltered from 
the sun by the umbrella, which in ancient Nineveh, as in more 
modern times, was the emblem of royalty. By his side is his 
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charioteer, evidently a man of high rank, holding tlio reins in a 
business-like manner; sun l in front marches the shield-bearer. 
In one of the sculptures from which this illustration was com- 
posed, the shield-bearer was clearly a man of rank, fat, fussy, 
full of importance, and evidently a portrait of some well-known 
individual. 
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“ Thm shift Mi/- * enter into (fir ijnfp.s nf this rit'i, kinys "ini prinees sHlimj u/mn the throne of 
Ihful, riiliinf in rhurints."— .It. it. xvii. 


The Horses are harnessed with remarkable lightness, but they 
bear the gorgeous trappings which befit the rank of the rider, 
their heads being decorated with the curious successive plumes 
with which the Assyrian princes distinguished their chariot 
Horses, and the breast-straps being adorned with tassels, repeated 
in successive rows like the plumes of the head. 


The reader will probably notice the peculiar high action of the 
Howes. This accomplishment seems to have been even more 
valued among the ancients than by ourselves, and some of the 
sculptures show the Howes with their knees almost touching 
their noses. Of course the artist exaggerrated the effect that 
he, wanted to produce ; but the very fact of the exaggeration 
shows the value that was set on a high and showy action in a 
Howe that was attached to a chariot of state. The old Assyrian 
sculptors knew the Horse well, and delineated it in a most 
spirited and graphic style, though they treated it rather conven- 
tionally. The variety of attitude is really wonderful, considering 
that all the figures are profile views, as indeed seemed to have 
been a law of the historical sculptures. 

Befork closing this account of the Horse, it may be as well 
to remark the singular absence of detail in the Scriptural 
accounts. Of the other domesticated animals many such 
details are given, but of the Horse we hear but little, except in 
connexion with war. There are few exceptions to this rule, and 
even the oft-quoted passage in Job, which goes deeper into the 
character of the Horse than any other portion of the Scriptures, 
only considers the Horse as an auxiliary in battle. We miss the 
personal interest in the animal which distinguishes the many 
references to the ox, the sheep, and the goat; and it is 
remarkable tliat even in the Book of Proverbs, which is so 
rich in references to various animals, very little is said of the 
Howe. 
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THE ASS. 


Importance of tlio Ass in tin* Fust — Its general use for the s;uMlo — hiding 
the Ass not n mark of humility — The triumphal entry— White Asses - 
Cliararter of the* Scriptural Ass— Saddling the Ass— The Ass used in agricul- 
ture — The Ass’s millstone — The water-wheel and the plough — Ileminisecnres 
of the Ass in the Scriptural narrative- Its value as property — The flesh of 
the Ass -The siege of Samaria and its horrors — Various legends respecting the 
Ass — The impostor and his fate— Samson and Balaam. 


Ix the Scriptures we read of two breeds of Ass, namely, the 
Domesticated and the Wild Ass. As the former is the more 
important of the two, we will give it precedence. 

In the East, the Ass has always played a much more 
important part than among us Westerns, and on that account we 
find it so frequently mentioned in the Bible. In the first place, 
it is the universal saddle-animal of the East. Among us the 
Ass has ceased to be regularly used for the purposes of the 
saddle, and is only casually employed by holiday-makers and the 
like. Some persons certainly ride it habitually, but they almost 
invariably belong to the lower orders, and are content to ride 
without a saddle, balancing themselves in some extraordinary 
manner just over tlie animal’s tail. In the East, however, it is 
ridden by persons of the highest rank, and is decorated with 
saddle and harness as rich as those of the horse. 

In England we should be very much surprised to see a royal 
prince, a judge, or a bishop travelling habitually oil a donkey, 
but in Palestine it is just the animal which would he considered 
most appropriate for the purpose. For example, we find that 
Abraham, an exceptionally wealthy man, and a chief of high 
position, made use of the Ass for the saddle. It was on an Ass 
that he travelled when he made his three days’ journey from 
Beershcba to Moriah, when he was called to prove his faith by 
sacrificing Isaac (see Gen. xxii. 3). 
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Then in Judges x. 3, 4, we find that riding upon the Ass is 
actually mentioned as a mark of high rank. “And after him 
arose Jair, a Gileadite, and judged Israel twenty and two years. 
“And he had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass colts, and they 
had thirty cities, which are called llavoth-jair unto this day, 
which are in the land of Gilead.” So here we have the curious 
fact, that the sacred historian thinks it worth while to mention 
that great men, the sons of the chief man of Israel, each of them 
being ruler over a city, rode upon Ass colts. In the same book, 
xii. 13, 14, we have a similar record of Abdon, the judge who 
preceded Samson. “ After him Abdon the son of llillel, a Pira- 
thonite, judged Israel. 

“And he had forty sons and thirty nephews” (or grandsons 
according to some translators) “that rode on threescore and ten 
ass colts : and he judged Israel eight years.” 

Thus we see that, so far from the use of the Ass as a saddle- 
animal being a mark of humility, it ought to be viewed in pre- 
cisely the opposite light. In consequence of the very natural 
habit of reading, according to Western ideas, the Scriptures, 
which are hooks essentially Oriental in all their allusions and 
tone of thought, many persons have entirely perverted the sense of 
one very familiar passage, the prophecy of Zechariali concerning 
the future Messiah. “ Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion ; shout, 
0 daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy King cometh unto thee : 
lie is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass ” (Zech. ix. 9). 

Now this passage, as well as the one which describes its ful- 
filment so many years afterwards, has often been seized upon as 
a proof of the meekness and lowliness of our Saviour, in riding 
upon so humble an animal when lie made His entry into Jeru- 
salem. The fact is, that there was no humility in the case, 
neither was the act so understood by the people. He rode upon 
an Ass as any prince or ruler would have done who was engaged 
on a peaceful journey, the horse being reserved for war purposes, 
lie rode on the Ass, and not on the horse, because He was the 
Prince of Peace and not of war, as indeed is shown very clearly 
in the context. For, after writing the words which have just 
been quoted, Zeeliariali proceeds as follows (ver. 10) : “ And I 

will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jeru- 
salem, and the battle bow shall be cut off : and He shall speak 
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peace nnto the heathen : ami 1 1 is duminion shall ho from sea 
even to son. ami from tho river ovun 1 tho omls of tho earth.” 

Meek ami lowly was Ho, as booamo tho now character, 
hitherto unknown to tho warlike ami restless .lows, a Prince, 
not of war, as had boon all other celebrated kings, but of peace. 
Had He come as the .lews expected — despite so many pro- 
phecies — their Messiah to come, as a great king and conqueror, 
He might have ridden the war-horse, and boon .surrounded with 
countless legions of armed men. But He came as the herald of 
peace, and not of war ; and, though meek and lowly, yet a 
Prince, riding as became a prince, on an Ass colt which bad 
borne no inferior burden. 

That the act was not considered as one of lowliness is evident 
from the manner in which it was received by the people, 
accepting Him as the Son of David, coming in the name of the 
Highest, and greeting Him with the cry of “Hosanna!” 
(“ Save us now”) quoted from verses 25, 20 of Ps. cxviii. : 
“Save now, I beseech Thee, O Lord : O Lord, I beseech Thee, 
send now prosperity.” 

“ Blessed be lie that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

The palm-branches which they strewed upon the road were 
not chosen by the attendant crowd merely as a means of doing 
honour to Him whom they acknowledged as the Son of David. 
They were necessarily connected with the cry of “Hosanna!” 
At the Feast of Tabernacles, it was customary for tlie people to 
assemble with branches of palms and willows in their hands, 
and for one of the priests to recite the Great Hallel, i.e. Ps. cxiii. 
and cxviii. At certain intervals, the people responded with 
the cry of “Hosanna!” waving at the same time their palm- 
branches. For the whole of the seven days through which the 
feast lasted they repeated their Hosannas, always accompanying 
the shout with the waving of palm-branches, and setting them 
towards the altar as they went in procession round it. 

Every child who could hold a palm-branch was expected to 
take part in the solemnity, just as did tlie children on the occa- 
sion of tlie triumphal entry. By degrees, the name of Hosanna 
was transferred to tlie palm-branches themselves, as well as to 
the feast, the last day being called the Great Hosanna. 

The reader will now see the importance of this carrying of 
palm-branches, accompanied with Hosannas, and that those who 
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used them in honour of Him whom they followed into Jerusalem 
had no idea that lie was acting any lowly part. 

Again, the action of the disciples in putting their mantles on 
the Ass. and setting their blaster upon them, was one that 
signified their acknowledgment of Him as their Prince; and 
the same idea was typified by the laying of the clothes upon 
the road, together with the palm-branches. Compare also the 
passage in 2 Kings ix. 1:5. When Elisha sent the young prophet 
to call Jehu from among the council, and to anoint him King of 
Israel, the act of anointing was performed in a private chamber. 
Jehu, scarcely realizing the import of the act, seemed to think 
it a trick played upon him by some of his companions, the com- 
manding ollieers of the army. When, however, they heard his 
account of the interview with the prophet, they at once accepted 
him as their king, and, as token thereof, “ they hasted, and took 
every man his garment, and put it under him at the top of the 
stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu is king.” 

White Asses were selected for persons of high rank, especially 
for those who exercised the office of judges. See Judges v. 10 : 
“ Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment, and 
walk by the way.” Such Asses are still in use for similar pur- 
poses, and are bred expressly for the use of persons of rank. 
They are larger, and are thought to be swifter, than the ordinary 
breeds; but they are by no means hardy animals, and are said 
to be unsuitable for places near the sea-coast. 

llotli sexes used the Ass for riding, as they do now in the 
East. See for example Judges i. 14, where we find that 
Aclisah, the daughter of Caleb, rode on an Ass when she went 
to ask her father to give her some springs of water, in addition 
to the land which he had previously given her as a dowry, 
loiter in the Scriptural history we read that Abigail, the wife of 
the wealthy churl Xabal, rode to meet David on an Ass, when 
she went to deprecate his anger against her husband (1 Sam. 
xxv. 22). And, still later, the woman of Slumem, who acted so 
hospitably towards Elisha, rode on an Ass to meet him when her 
child had died from sunstroke in the field (see 2 Kings iv. 24). 

Now all these women were of high rank, and certainly neither 
of them would have considered that rid in g on an Ass was an act 
of humility. We will cite them in succession, and begin with 
Aclisah. She was the daughter of one of the most illustrious of 
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the Israelites, a man of whom we read as being almost the equal 
of Joshua, one of the illustrious two who were included in the 
special exemption from the punishment of rebellion. Moreover, 
Caleb was a man of enormous territorial possessions, as we iind 
from several passages in the Old Testament; a man who was 
able to give to his daughter not only a large amount of land as 
a dowry, but also the wells or springs which multiplied its 
value tenfold. 

Xcxt we come to the case ol* Abigail, the wife of Xabal, who 
himself belonged to the family of Caleb, and probably owed his 
wealth simply to the accident of his birth. It is related of 
Xabal, that his “ possessions were in Carmel, anil the man was 
very great, and he had three thousand sheep, and a thousand 
goats.” Vet his wife, who undoubtedly ruled her household as 
a housewife should do, and who was thought worthy of becoming 
David's wife after the death of her cowardly husband, rode on 
an Ass when she went on a mission in which life and death were 
involved. 

And lastly, the woman of Sliunem, who rode on an Ass to 
meet Elisha, engaged in a mission in which the life of her only 
child was involved, was a woman of great wealth (2 Kings iv. 8), 
who was able not only to receive the prophet, but to build a 
chamber, and furnish it for him. 

Not to multiply examples, we see from these passages that 
the Ass of the East was held in comparatively high estimation, 
being used for the purposes of the saddle, just as would a high- 
bred horse among ourselves. 

Consequently, the Ass is really a different animal. In this 
country he is repressed, and seldom has an opportunity for dis- 
playing the intellectual powers which lie possesses, and which 
are of a much higher order than is generally imagined. It is 
rather remarkable, that when we wish to speak slightingly of 
intellect we liken the individual to an Ass or a goose, not 
knowing that we have selected just the quadruped and the bird 
which are least worthy of such a distinction. 

Tutting aside the bird, as being at present out of place, we 
shall find that the Ass is one of the cleverest of our domesticated 
animals. Wc are apt to speak of the horse with a sort of re- 
verence, and of the Ass with contemptuous pity, not knowing 
that, of the two animals, the Ass is by far the superior in point 
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Take even one of our own toil-worn animals, turned out in a 
common to graze, and see the ingenuity which it displays when 
persecuted by the. idle boys who generally frequent such places, 
and who try to ride every beast that is within tlieir reach. It 
seems to diviuc.at once the object of the boy as lie steals up to 
it, and he takes a pleasure in baffling him just as he fancies that 
ho has succeeded in his attempt. 
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Should the Ass be kindly treated, there is not an animal that 
proves more docile, or even affectionate. Stripes and kicks it 
resents, and sets itself distinctly against them ; and, being nothing 
but a slave, it follows the slavish principle of doing no work that 
it can possibly avoid. 

Now, in the East the Ass takes so much higher rank than 
our own animal, that its whole demeanour and gait are different, 
from those displayed bv the generality of its brethren in England. 
“ Why, the very slave of slaves,” writes Mr. Lowtli, in his “ Wan- 
derer in Arabia,” “the crushed and grief-stricken, is so no more 
ill Egypt : the battered drudge has become the willing servant. 
Is that active little fellow, who, with race-horse coat and full 
Hanks, moves under his rider with the light step and tin? action 
of a pony — is he tin* same animal as that starved and head- 
bowed object of the North, subject for all pity and cruelty, and 
clothed with rags and insult? 

“Look at him now. On he goes, rapid and free, with his 
small head well up, and as gay as a crimson saddle and a bridle 
of light ehaius and red leather can make him. It was a glad- 
dening sight to see the unfortunate as a new animal in Egypt.” 

Hardy animal as is the Ass, it is not well adapted for tolerance 
of cold, and seems to degenerate 1 in size, strength, speed, and 
spirit in proportion as the climate becomes colder. Whether it 
might equal the horse in its endurance of cold provided that it 
were as carefully treated, is perhaps a doubtful point.; but it is 
a well-known fact that the horse does not necessarily degenerate 
hv moving towards a colder climate, though the Ass has always 
been found to do so. 

There is, of course, a variety in the treatment which the Ass 
receives even in the* East. Signor Pierotti, whose work on the 
customs and traditions of Palestine has already been mentioned, 
writes in very glowing terms of the animal. He states that he. 
formed a very high opinion of the Ass while he was in Egypt, 
not only from its spirited aspect and its speed, but because it 
was employed even by the Viceroy and the great Court, ollicers, 
who may be said to use Asses of more or less intelligence for 
every occasion. He even goes so far as to say that, if all the 
Asses were taken away from Egypt, not a man would be loft. 

The same traveller gives an admirable summary of the cha- 
racter of the Ass, as it exists in Egypt and Palestine. “What, 
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then, aro the characteristics of the siss [ Much the same as those 
which adorn it in other parts of the East — namely, it is useful for 
riding and for carrying burdens ; it is sensible of kindness, and 
shows gratitude ; it is very steady, and is larger, stronger, and 
more tractable than its European congener; its pace is easy 
and pleasant ; and it will shrink from no labour, if only its poor 
daily feed of straw and barley is fairly given. 

“ If well and liberally supplied, it is capable of any enterprise, 
and wears an altered and dignified mien, apparently forgetful of 
its extraction, except when undeservedly beaten by its masters, 
who, however, sue not so much to be blamed, because, having 
learned to live among sticks, thongs, and rods, they follow the 
same system of education with their miserable dependants. 

“ The wealthy feed him well, deck him with fine harness and ■ 
silver trappings, and cover him, when his work is done, with 
rich 'Persian carpels. The poor do the best they can for him, 
steal for his benefit, give him a corner at their fireside, and in 
cold weather sleep with him for more warmth. In Palestine, all 
the rich men, whether monarch* or chiefs of villages, possess 
a number of asses, keeping them with their flocks, like the 
patriarchs of old. No one can travel in that country, and observe 
how the ass is employed for all purposes, without being struck 
with the exactness with which the Arabs retain the Hebrew 
customs” 

The result of this treatment is, that the Eastern Ass is an 
enduring and tolerably swift animal, vying with the camel itself 
in its powers of long-continued travel, its usual pare being a 
sort of easy canter. On rough ground, or up an ascent, it is said 
even to gain on the horse, probably because its little sharp hoofs 
give, it a linn footing where, the larger hoof of the horse is liable 
to slip. 

The familiar term “saddling the Ass” requires some little 
explanation. 

The saddle is not in the least like the article which we know 
by that name, but is very large and complicated in structure. 
Over the animals hack is first spread a cloth, made of thick 
woollen stuff, and folded several times. The saddle itself is a 
very thick pad j)f straw, covered with carpet, and fiat at the top, 
instead of being rounded as is the ease with our saddles. The 
pommel is very high, and when the rider is seated on it, lie is 
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perched high above the hack of the animal. Over the saddle is 
thrown a cloth or carpet, always of bright colours, and varying 
in costliness of material and ornament according to the wealth 
of the possessor. It is mostly edged with a fringe and tassels. 

The bridle is decorated, like that of the horse, with hells, 
embroidery, tassels, shells, and other ornaments. An example 
of the headstall worn by an Ass belonging to a wealthy man 
may be seen in the illustration. 

Ar we may see frmn - Kings iv. 2-k the Ass was generally 
guided by a driver who ran behind it, just as is the custom with 
the hired Asses in this country. Owing to the unchanging 
character of the East, there is no doubt that the “ riders 011 
asses ” of the Scriptures rode exactly after the mode which is 
adopted at the present day. What that mode is, we may learn 
from Mr. Bayard Taylors amusing and vivid description of a 
ride through the streets of Cairo : — 

“To see Cairo thoroughly, one must tirst accustom himself to 
the ways of these lo»g-ean?d cabs, without the use. of which I 
would advise no one to trust himself in the bazaars. Donkey- 
riding is universal, and no one thinks of going beyond the Frank 
quarters on foot. If lie does, lie must submit to be followed by 
not less than six donkeys with their drivers. A friend of mine 
who was attended by such a cavalcade for two hours, was obliged 
to yield at last, and made no second attempt. When we first 
appeared in the gateway of an hotel, equipped for an excursion, 
the rush of men and animals was so great that we were forced 
to retreat until our servant and the porter whipped us a path 
through the yelling and braying mob. After one or two trials 
I found an intelligent Arab boy named Kish, who for five 
piastres a clay furnished strong and ambitious donkeys, which 
he kept ready at the door from morning till night. The other 
drivers respected Kish’s privilege, and henceforth I had no 
trouble. 

“The donkeys are so small that my feet nearly touched the 
ground, but there is no end to their strength ami endurance. 
Their gait, whether in pace or in gallop, is so easy and light 
that fatigue is impossible.. The drivers take great pride in 
having high-cu diioned red saddles, and in hanging bits of 
jingling brass to the bridles. They keep their donkeys close 
shorn, and frequently beautify them by painting them various 
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colours. The first animal I rode had legs barred like a zebra’s, 
and my friend’s rejoiced in purple flanks and a yellow belly. Tlio 
drivers ran behind them with a short stick, punching them from 
time to time, or giving them a sharp pinch on the rump. Very 
few of them own their donkeys, and I understood their perti- 
nacity when I learned that they frequently received a beating 
on returning home empty-handed. 

“ The passage of the bazaars seems at first quite as hazardous 
on donkey-back as on foot; but it is the difference betweeS. 
knocking somebody down and being knocked down yourself, 
and one certainly prefers the former alternative. There is no 
use in attempting to guide the donkey, for he won’t be guided. 
The driver shouts behind, and you are dashed at full speed into 
a confusion of other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, water-carriers, 
and footmen. In vain you cry out ‘ Bass * (enough), ‘ Piacco’ 
and other desperate adjurations ; the driver’s only reply is : * Let 
the bridle hang loose 1 ’ You dodge your head under a camel-load 
of planks ; your leg brushes the wheel of a dust-caTt ; you strike 
a fat Turk plump in the back ; you miraculously escape up- 
setting a fruit-stand ; you scatter a company of spectral, white- 
masked women ; and at last reach some more quiet street, with 
the sensations of a man who has stormed a battery. 

" At first this sort of riding made me very nervous, but pre- 
sently I let the donkey go his own way, and took a curious 
interest in seeing how near a chance I ran of striking or being 
struck. Sometimes there seemed no hope of avoiding a violent 
collision; but, by a series of the most remarkable dodges, he 
generally carried you through in safety. The cries of the driver 
running behind gave me no little amusement. ‘The hawadji 
comes ! Take care on the right hand ! Take care on the left 
hand ! 0 man, take care ! 0 maiden, take care ! O boy, get out of 
the way ! The hawadji comes ! ’ Kish had strong lungs, and his 
donkey would let nothing pass him; and so wherever we went we 
contributed our full share to the universal noise and confusion.” 

This description explains several allusions which are made 
in the Scriptures to treading down the enemies in the streets, 
and to the chariots raging and jostling against each other in 
the ways. 

The Ass was used in the olden time for carrying burdens, as 
it is at present, and, in all probability, carried them in the snmo 

T 
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way. Sacks and bundles are tied firmly to the pack-saddle; but 
poles, plunks, and objects of similar shape are tied in a sloping 
direction on the side of the saddle, the longer ends trailing on 
the pound, and the shorter projecting at either sale of the 
animal's head. The North American Indians carry the poles of 
their huts, or wigwams, in precisely the same way, tying them 
on either side of their horses, and making them into rude sledges, 
upon which are fastened the skins that form the walls of their 
mils. The same system of carriage is also found among the 
Esquimaux, and the hunters of the extreme North, who harness 
their dogs in precisely the same manner. The Ass, thus kulen, 
becomes a very unpleasant passenger through the narrow and 
crowded streets of an Oriental city; and many an unwary tra- 
veller has found reason to remember the description of Issachar 
as the strong Ass between two burdens. 

The Ass was also used for agriculture, and was employed iu 
the plough, as we find from many passages. See for example, 
“ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, that send forth thither 
the feet of the ox and the ass” (Isa. xxxii. 20). Sowing beside 
the waters is a custom that still prevails in all hot countries, 
the margins of rivers being til led, while outside this cultivated 
belt there is nothing but desert ground. 

The ox and the Ass were used in the first place for irrigation, 
turning the machines by which water was lifted from the river, 
and poured into the trenches which conveyed it to all parts of 
the tilled land. If, as is nearly certain, the rude machinery of 
the Hast is at the present day identical with those which were 
used in the old Scriptural times, they were yoked to the machine 
in rather an ingenious manner. The machine consists of an 
upright pivot, and to it is attached the horizontal pole to which 
the ox or Ass is harnessed. A machine exactly similar in prin- 
ciple may be seen in almost any brick-field in England ; but the 
ingenious part of the Eastern water-machine is the mode in 
which the animal is made to believe that it is being driven by 
its keeper, whereas the man in question might lie at a distance, 
or fast asleep. 

The animal is first blindfolded, and then yoked to the eml of the 
horizontal bar. Fixed to the pivot, and rather in front of the bar, 
is one end of a slight and elastic strip of wood. The projecting 
end, being drawn forward and tied to the bridle of the animal, 



keeps up a continual pull, and makes the blinded animal believe 
tli at it is being drawn forward by the hand of a driver. Some 
ingenious but lazy attendants have even invented a sort of self- 
acting whip, i.c. a stick which is lifted and allowed to fal 1 
on the aninial’s back by the action of the wheel once every 
round. 

The field being properly supplied with water, the Ass is used 
for ploughing it. It is worthy of mention that at the present 
day the prohibition against yoking an ox and an Ass together is 
often disregarded. The practice, however, is not a judicious one, 
as the slow and heavy ox does not act well with the lighter and 
more active animal, and, moreover, is apt to butt at its com- 
panion with its horns in order to stimulate it to do more than its 
fair proportion of the work. 

That the Ass was put to a similar use, in turning the large 
millstones maybe seen from Matt, xviii. fi. In the Authorized 
Version, the passage is rendered thus : “ Hut whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe, in Me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

Now if we turn to the Greek Testament we find that the 
passage reads rather differently, a force being giving to it. which 
it docs not possess in the translation : “ Hut whosoever shall 
scandalize [/>. be a stumbling-block to] one of these little ones 
that believe in Me, it were better for him that an ass's millstone 
were hung about his neck, and he were sunk in the depth, of the 
sea.” The chief force of this saving lies in the word which is 
omitted in our translation. Our Lord specially selected the 
Ass’s millstone on account of its size and weight, in contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary millstone, which was turned backwards 
and forwards by the hands of women. 

There is a custom now in Palestine which probably existed 
in the days of the Scriptures, though I have not been able to find 
any reference to it. Whenever an Ass is disobedient and strays 
from its master, the man who captures the trespasser on his 
grounds clips a piece out of its ear before he returns it to its 
owner. Each time that the animal is caught oil forbidden 
grounds it receives a fresh clip of the ear. I»y looking at 
the ears of an Ass, therefore, any one cau tell whether it has 
ever been a straggler ; and if so, he knows the number of times 
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that it 1ms strayed, by merely counting the clip-murks which 
always begin at the tip of the ear, and extend along the edges. 
Any Ass, no matter how handsome it may be, that has many of 
those clips, is always rejected by experienced travellers, as it is 
sure to be a dull as well as a disobedient beast. 

Signor Pierotti remarks that if the owners of the Asses wove 
treated similarly for similar offences, the greater number would 
be marked as soon as they begin to walk, ami of the adults there, 
would be scarcely one who had any ear on bis head. 

The Ass being so universally use ful, wo need not be surprised 
at the prominence which it takes in the Scriptural narrative, and 
the frequency wjtli which it* mum* occurs. The wealthy person- 
ages of tile oldcll turn. 1 seemed to have esteemed the Ass as 
highly as the camel, the ox, the sheep, or the gnat. Abraham, 
for example, is described as being a. rich man, and possessing 
“sheep, and oxen, and lie-asses, and men-servants, ami maid- 
servants, and she-asses, and camels” (( Jen. xii. Id). In a succeed- 
ing chapter (xxx. d‘V) the prosperity of Jacob is mentioned in 
almost exactly the same terms. 

►So, before Job's trials came upon him, “his substance was 
seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five 
hundred yoke of oxen [7.#.\ 1,000], and five hundred she-asses, 
and a very great household; so that this man was the greatest 
of all the men of the east” Job i. And after his trials, when 
his wealth was restored to him twofold, tin? thousand she-asses 
are mentioned as promim*utly as ihe thousand yok«* of oxen. 

That the care of the Asses was an honourable post we learn 
from several passages. Take for example (len.xxxvi. U l : “ And 
those are the children of Zibe*»n ; boili Ajab, and Anab : this 
was that Aindi that: found the mules in the wilderness, as he fed 
the asses of Zibeon his father.” The charge of the Asses 
was, as the reader must see, a post of suilieionl honour and im- 
portance to be trusted to the son of the owner. A similar case 
is recorded in the well-known instance of Saul, whose father 
had lost his herd of Asses, ami who at once sent his son upon 
the important mission of recovering them. And it was during 
the fulfilment of this mission that he was anointed the first 
king of Israel. 

Later in the sacred history we find that when David consoli- 
dated his power, and organized the affairs of his new kingdom, 
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lie divided the people in general, the army, the land, the pro- 
duce, and the cattle, into departments, and appointed over each 
department some eminent man whose name is carefully given. 
After mentioning that the people and the army were divided 
into "courses,” and that certain officers were set over each 
course, the sacred historian proceeds to state that one officer 
was appointed as overseer of the treasury, another of the 
granaries, another of the field-labourers, another over the vine- 
yards, and so forth. lie then mentions that even the cattle 
were divided into their several departments, the care of the 
hill-cattle being given to one man, and of the cattle of the 
plain to another, of the camels to a third, and of the Asses to 
a fourth. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the flesh of the Ass 
was forbidden to the Jews, because the animal neither chewed 
the cud nor divided the hoof. How repulsive to them must 
have been the flesh of the Ass we may infer from the terrible 
description of the siege of Samaria by Benhadad. The sacred 
historian describes with painful fidelity the horrors of the 
siege, and of the dreadful exiremity to which the people were 
reduced. No circumstance could be more terrible than the 
quarrel between the two mothers, who had mutually agreed to 
kill and eat their children, and yet on a par with that dread- 
ful statement is mentioned the fact that even the flesh of the 
Ass was eaten, and that an Ass’s head cost eighty pieces of 
silver. 

'Whether the milk of the she Ass were used or not is rather 
a doubtful point, but, in all probability, the milk was considered 
as lawful food, though the flesh might not be eaten. 

As to the legends respecting the Ass, they are innumerable, 
and 1 shall only mention one or two of them. 

The first is an old Ilabbinical legend respecting the Flood and 
the admission of the creatures into the ark. It appears that no 
being could enter the ark unless specially invited to do so by 
Noah. Now when the Ilood came, and overwhelmed the world, 
the devil, who was at that time wandering upon the earth, saw 
that lie was about to be cut off from contact from mankind, and 
that his dominion would be for ever gone. The ark being at 
last completed, and the beasts called to enter it in tlicir proper 
order, the turn of the Ass came in clue course. 
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Unfortunately for the welfare of mankind, the Ass was taken 
with a fit of obstinacy, and refused to enter the vessel according 
to orders. After wasting niueli time over the obstinate animal, 
Noah at last lost patience, and struck the Ass sharply, crying at 
the same time to it, “ Enter, thou devil !” Of course the invita- 
tion was at once accepted, the devil entered the ark, and on the 
subsiding of the water issued out to take his place in the newly 
begun world. 

Since the Christian era, many curious legends have sprung 
up respecting the Ass. One of the most familiar of these 
legends refers to the black stripe along the spine and the cross- 
bar over the shoulder. This black cross is really believed by 
many persons to have been given to the animal in consequence 
of its connexion with our Lord. I need hardly tell the reader 
that it is the remnant of the stripes which in the zebra cover 
the animal from head to foot, which in the quagga trover the 
head, body, and part of the limbs, and which in one species of 
Wild Ass are not seen at all in the adult animal. 

There is another Christian legend respecting the Ass of Pales- 
tine, which is thought to owe its superiority in size, swiftness, 
and strength to the fact that it helped to warm the infant Saviour 
in the manger, that it carried Him and His mother into Egypt 
and back again, and that it was used by the Lord himself and 
His disciples. Any one who ventures to hint that the Ass of 
Palestine owes its superiority over its European brother to the 
warmer climate, is thought- to be a heretic by the pious but 
ignorant men who believe and disseminate such legends. 

Signor Pierotti tells a story of a certain Russian monk who 
happened to visit Palestine, and in the course of his travels 
found the leg-bone of an Ass, which lie took back with him and 
publicly exhibited as part of the identical animal on which the 
Virgin Mary and infant Saviour rode. (1 need scarcely mention 
that there is no mention in the Scriptures of the fact that the 
Holy Family rode upon an Ass ; though such a mode of travel 
was certainly the fine which they would adopt.) For some 
time, this deception drew for the impostor many gifts from the 
superstitious but pious people, but the affair at last reached 
the ears of his superiors, and he paid the deserved penalty of 
his trickery. 
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There an; recorded in the Scriptures two remarkable circum- 
stances connected with tins Ass, which, however, need but a few 
words. The first is the journey of Palaam from Pet h or to Moab, 
in the course of which there occurred that singular incident of 
tins Ass speaking in human language (see Numb. xxii. 21, 2o). 
The second is the well- known episode in the story of Samson, 
where ho is recorded as breaking the cords with which his 
enemies had bound him, and killing a thousand Philistines with 
the fresh jaw-bone of an Ass. 


THE WILD ASS. 


The A rod «nd IVre of Scripture —Various allusions to the Wild Ass — Its swiftness 
and wildness- Tin; Wild Ass of Asia and Africa— Knowledge of the annnal 
displayed l»y the sneved writers— Ifow the Wild Ass is limited — Excellence of 
its ilesli Sir I». K. Porter's meeting with a Wild Ass— Origin of the domestic 
Ass The. Wild Asses of Quito. 


There arc several passages of Scripture in which the Wild Ass 
is distinguished from the domesticated animal, and in all of 
them there is some reference made to its swiftness, its intract- 
able nature, and love of freedom. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures there are two words which are 
given in the Authorized Translation ns Wild Ass, namely, Arod 
and Pore, and it is rather remarkable that both words occur in 
the same passage. If the reader will refer to .Job xxxix. f>, 
he will see the following passage : “ Who hath sent out the wild 
ass (Pere) free ? or who hath loosed the hands of the wild ass 
(Arod) ?” No\v there are only two places in the whole Hebrew 
Scriptures in which the word Arod occurs, and there are many 
doubts w r hetlier the word Arod is rightly translated. The first 
is that which has just been quoted, and the second occurs in 
Han. v. 21 “ And lie was driven from the sons of men ; and 

his heart was made like the beasts, and liis dwelling was with 
the wild asses.” 
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The Jewish Bible translates the word differently in the two 
passages. That in Job it renders as follows: “Who hath sent 
forth the wild ass free ? or who hath loosed the bands of the 
untamed?” In the other passage, however, it follows the 
rendering of the Authorized Version, and gives the word as 
“ wild asses.” It is thought by several scholars that the two 
words refer to two different aperies of Wild Ass. It may be so, 
but as the ancient writers bad the loosest possible ideas regard- 
ing distinction of species, and as, moreover, it is very doubtful 
whether there be any real distinction of species at all, wc may 
allow the subject to rest, merely remembering that the rendering 
of the Jewish Bible, “the untamed,” is a correct translation 
of the word Arod, though the particular animal to which it is 
applied may be doubtful. 

We will now pass to the word about which there is no doubt 
whatever, namely, the Pore. This animal is clearly the species 
which is scientifically known as A*inv* hcmipiws. During the 
summer time it has a distinct reddish tinge on the grey coat, 
which disappears in the winter, and the cross streak is black. 
There are several kinds of Wild Ass known to science, all of 
which have different names. Some of our best zoologists, how- 
ever, have come to the conclusion that they all really belong to 
the same * species, differing only in slight points of structure 
which are insufficient to constitute separate species. 

The habits of the Wild Ass are the same, whether it be the 
Asiatic or the African animal, and a description of one will 
answer equally well for the other. It is an astonishingly swift 
animal, so that on the level ground even the best horse has 
scarcely a chance of overtaking it. It is exceedingly wary, its 
sight, hearing, and sense of scent being equally keen, so that to 
approach it by craft is a most difficult task. 

Like many other wild animals, it has a custom of ascending 
hills or rising grounds, and thence surveying the country, and 
even in the plains it will generally contrive to discover some 
earth-mound or heap of sand from which it may act as sentinel 
and give the alarm in case of danger. It is a gregarious animal, 
always assembling in herds, varying from two or three to several 
hundred in numbeT, and has a habit of partial migration in 
search of green food, traversing large tracts of country in its 
passage. 
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It lias a curiously intractable disposition, and, even when 
captured very young, can scarcely ever be brought to bear a 
burden or draw a vehicle. Attempts have been often made to 
domesticate the young that have been born in captivity, but 
with very slight success, the wild nature of the animal con- 
stantly breaking out, even when it appears to have become 
moderately tractable. 

Although the Wild Ass does not seem to have lived within the 
limits of the Holy Land, it was common enough in the sui> 
rounding country, and, from the frequent references made to it in 
Scriptures, was well known to the ancient Jews. We will now 
look at the various passages in which the Wild Ass is men- 
tioned, and begin with the splendid description in Job xxxix. 
5-8 : 

11 Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? or who hath loosed 
the hands of the wild ass ? 

“ Whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
lands (or salt places) his dwellings. 

“ He scornetli the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he 
the crying of the driver. 

" The range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searchetli 
after every green thing.” 

Here we have the animal described with the minuteness and 
truth of detail that can only be found in personal knowledge ; 
its love of freedom, its avoidance of mankind, and its migration 
in search of pasture. Another allusion to the pasture-seeking 
habits of the animal is to be found in chapter vi. of the same 
book, verse 5 : “ Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass ? ” or, 
according to the version of the Jewish Bible, “over tender 
grass ?” 

The same author has several other allusions to the Wild Ass. 
See, for example, chap. xi. 12 : “ For vain man would be wise, 
though man be born like a wild ass's colt.” And in chap. xxiv. 5, 
in speaking of the wicked and their doings, he uses the follow- 
ing metaphor : “ Behold, as wild asses in the desert, go they 
forth to their work ; rising betimes for a prey : the wilderness 
yieldeth food for them and their children,” or for the young, 
as the passage may be more literally rendered. The same 
migratory habit is also mentioned by the prophet. Jeremiah 
(chap. xiv. 6) : “And the wild asses did stand in the high places. 
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they snuffed up the wind like dragons; their eves did fail, 
because there was no grass.” There is another allusion lo it in 
Hosea viii. 9 : “ For they are gone up to Assyria, a wild ass 
alone by himself.” 

Even in the earliest times of Jewish history we tind a refer- 
ence to the peculiar nature of this animal. In (Ion. xvi. 12 
it is prophesied of Tshmael, that “ he will he a wild man ; 
his hand will Iks against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him ; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren.” Now the real force of this passage' is quite missed 
in the Authorized Version, the correct rendering being given in 
the Jewish Pablo : “And he will be a wild ass (IVrc) among 
men ; his hand will be against all, and the hand of all against 
him, and in the lace of all bis brethren lie shall dwell.” 

Allusion is made to the speed of the animal in Jer. ii. 24: 
“A wild ass used to the wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind 
at her pleasure ; in her occasion who can turn her away ? all 
they that seek her will not weary themselves; in her month 
they shall find her.” The fondness of the Wild Ass for the. 
desert is mentioned by the prophet Isaiah. Foretelling the deso- 
lation that was to come upon the land, he uses these words : 

“ Because the palaces shall lie forsaken, tins multitude of the 
city shall be left; the forts and towers shall he for dens (or 
caves) for ever, and a joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks.” 

These various qualities of speed, wariness, and dread of man 
cause the animal to be exceedingly prized by hunters, who find 
their utmost skill taxed in approaching it. Men of the highest 
Tank give whole, days to the hunt of the Wild Ass, and vie with 
each other for the honour of inflicting the first wound on so 
fleet an animal. With* the exception of tin? Jews, the inha- 
bitants of the countries where the Wild Ass lives eat its flesh, 
and consider it as the greatest dainty which can he found. 

A very vivid account^of the appearance of the animal in its 
wild state is given by Sir E. Kerr Porter, who was allowed by 
a Wild Ass to approach within a moderate distance, the animal 
evidently seeing that he was not one of the people to whom it 
was accustomed, and being curious enough to allow the stranger 
to approach him. 

“The sun was just rising over the summit of the eastern 
mountains, when my greyhound started off in pursuit of an 
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animal which, iny Persians said, from the glimpse they had of 
it, was an antelope. 1 instantly put spurs to my horse, and 
with my attendants gave chase. After an unrelaxed gallop of 
three miles, we came up with the dog, who was then within a 
short stretch of the creature lie pursued; and to my surprise, 
and at first vexation, T saw it to he an a^s. 

“ Upon reflection, however, judging from its fleetness that it 
must he a wild one, a creature little known in Europe, but which 
the Persians prize above, all other animals as an object of chase, 
F determined to approach as near to it as the very swift Arab I 
was on could carry me. But the single instant of checking my 
horse to consider had given our game such a head of us that, 
notwithstanding our speed, we could not recover our ground 

Oil 111 111. 

“I, however, happened to be considerably before my com- 
panions, when, at a certain distance, the animal in its turn made 
a pause, and allowed me to approach within pistol-shot of him. 
lie then darted off again with the quickness of thought, capering, 
kicking, and sporting in his iliglit, as if lie were not blown in 
tin* least, and the chase was his pastime. When my followers 
of the country came up, they regretted that I had not shot the 
creature when he was within mv aim, telling me that his flesh 
is one of the greatest delicacies in Persia. 

“The prodigious swiftness and the peculiar manner in which 
he fled across the plain coincided exactly with the description 
that Xenophon gives of the same animal in Arabia. But above 
all, it reminded me of the striking portrait drawn by the author 
of the Book of Job. 1 was informed by the Melmandev, who 
had been in the desert when making a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Ali, that the wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in nothing from 
the one I had just seen, lie hsul observed them often lor a 
short time in the possession of the Arabs, who told him the 
creature was perfectly untameable. 

“A lew days after this discussion, we saw another of these 
animals, and, pursuing it deterniinately, had the good fortune 
to kill it.” 

It lias beeq suggested by many zoologists that the W ild Ass 
is the progenitor of the domesticated species. The origin o t the 
domesticated animal, however, is so very ancient, that we have 
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no data whereon even a theory can be built. It is true that the 
Wild and the Domesticated Ass are exactly similar in appear- 
ance, and that an Atinwhmippiis, or Wild Ass, looks so like an 
, Asiatic Admix vuhpirix, or Domesticated Ass, that by the eye 

alone the two are liardlv distinguishable from each other. Jhit 
1 * 

with their appearance the resemblance ends, the domestic animal 
being quiet, docile, and fond of man, while the wild animal is 
savage, intractable, and has an invincible repugnance to human 
beings. 

This diversity of spirit in similar forms is very curious, and 
is strongly exemplified by the semi-wild Asses of Quito. They 
are the descendants of the animals that wore imported by the 
Spaniards, and live in herds, just as do the horses. They com- 
bine the habits of the Wild Ass with the disposition of the tame 

animal. Tliev are as swift of font as the Wild Ass of Syria or 
% » 

Africa, and have the same habit of frequenting lofty situations, 
leaping about among rocks and ravines, which seem only fitted 
for the wild goat, and into which no horse can follow them. 

Nominally, they are private property, but practically they 
may be taken by any one who chooses to capture them. The 
lasso is employed for the purpose, and when the animals are. 
caught they bite, and kick, and plunge, and behave exactly like 
their wild relations of the Old World, giving their captors infinite 
trouble in avoiding the teeth and hoofs which tliev wield so 
skilfully. But, as soon as a load has once been bound on the 
back of one of these furious creatures, the wild spirit dies 
out of it, the head droops, the gait becomes steady, and the 
animal behaves as if it had led a domesticated life all its days. 
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THE MULE. 


Ancient use of tin* Mules - -Various breeds of Mule — Supposed date of its introduc- 
tion into Palestine --Mule-breeding forbidden to the Jews — The Mule as 
si saddle-aiiiuml— Its use on occsisions of state - The? king’s Mule — Mules 
brought, from Habybm after the raptivity — Obstinacy of the Mule — The Mule 
sis a beast of burden — The “ Mule’s burden” of earth — Mules imported by the 
Phtonieians — Legends respecting the. Mule. 


There arc several references to the Mule in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, hut it is remarkable that the animal is not mentioned at 
all until the time, of David, and that in the Xew Testament the 
name does not occur at all. 

The origin of the Mule is unknown, but that the mixed breed 
between the horse and the ass lias been employed in many 
countries from very ancient times is a familiar fact. It is a very 
strange circumstance that the offspring of these two animals 
should be, for some purposes, far superior to either of the 
parents, a well-bred Mule having the lightness, surefootedness, 
and hardy endurance of the ass, together with the increased size 
and muscular development of the horse. Thus it is peculiarly 
adapted cither for the saddle or for the conveyance of burdens 
over a rough or desert country. 

The Mules that are most generally serviceable are bred from 
the male ass and the mare, those which have the horse as the 
father and the ass as the mother being small, and comparatively 
valueless. At the present day. Mules are largely employed in 
Spain and the Spanish dependencies, and there are some breeds 
which are of very great size and singular beauty, those of 
Andalusia being especially celebrated. In the Andes, the Mule 
has actually superseded the llama as a beast of burden. 

Its appearance in the sacred narrative is quite sudden. In 
(Sen. xxxvi. 24, there is a passage which seems as if it referred 
to the Mule : “ This was that Anah that found the mules in the 
wilderness.” Now the word which is here rendered as Mules is 
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“ Yemim,” a wonl which is not found elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The best Hebraists are agreed that, whatever in- 
terpretation may be put upon the word, it cannot possibly have 
the signification that is here assigned to it. Some translate 
the word as “hot springs,” while the editors of the Jewish 1’ible 








‘ He ye not os the horse a. ml mole, v'hieh ho.cv no n wlerstamli mj." — Psalm xxxii. !». 


prefer to leave it untranslated, thus signifying that they are not 
satisfied with any rendering. 

The word which is properly translated as Mule is “Pored;” 
and the first place where it occurs is 2 Sam. xiii. 129. Absalom 
had taken advantage of a sheep-shearing feast to kill his brother 
Auinon in' revenge for the insult offered to Tamar: “And the 
servants of Absalom did unto Amnon as Absalom bad com- 
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inanded. Then nil the*, kind’s sons arose, uml every mail gat him 
up upon his mult?, and Hud.” It is evident from this passage 
that the Mule must have been in use for a considerable time, 
as the sacred writer mentions, as a matter of course, that the 
kings sons had each his own riding mule. 

Farther on, chap, xviii. i) records the event which led to 
the death of Absalom by the hand of Joab. “And Absalom 
met the servants of David. And Absalom rode upon a mule, 
and the mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak, and he was taken up between 
the heaven and the earth ; and the mule that was under him 
went away.” 

We see by these passages that the Mule was held in such 
high estimation that it was used by the royal princes for the 
saddle, and had indeed superseded the ass. In another passage 
we shall find that the Mule was ridden by the king himself 
when he travelled in state, and that to ride upon the king’s 
Mule was considered as equivalent to sitting upon the king’s 
throne. See, for example, 1 Kings i. in which there are several 
passages illustrative of this curious fact. See first, ver. in 
which David gives to Zadok the priest, Nathan the prophet, 
and llenaiuh the captain of the hosts, instructions for bringing 
his son Solomon to IJilion, and anointing him king in the stead 
of Ids lather: “Take with you the servants of your lord, and 
cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring 
1dm down to Uihon.” 

Then, in ver. .*»8, we are told that David’s orders were obeyed, 
that Solomon was set on the king’s Mule, was anointed by 
Zadok, and proclaimed as king to the people. In ver. 44 we 
a re told how Adonijah, who had attempted to usurp the throne, 
and was at the very time holding a coronation feast, heard the 
sound of the trumpets and the shouting in honour of Solomon, 
and on inquiring was told that Solomon had been crowned king 
by Zadok, recognised by Nathan, accepted by Benaiali, and had 
ridden on the king’s Mule. These tidings alarmed him, and 
caused him to flee for protection to the altar. Now it is very 
remarkable that in each of these three passages the fact that 
Solomon rode, upon the king’s Mule is brought prominently 
forward, and it was adduced to Adonijah as a proof that Solomon 
had been made the new king of Israel. 
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That the Mule should have beeome so important an animal 
seems most remarkable. In Levit. xix. ID there is an express 
injunction against the breeding of Mules, and it is unlikely, 
therefore, that they were bred in Palestine. But, although the 
Jews were forbidden to breed Mules, they evidently thought 
that the prohibition did not extend to the use of these animals, 
and from the time of David we find that they were very largely 
employed both for the saddle and as beasts of burden. In all 
probability, the Mules were imported from Egypt and other 
countries, and that such importation was one of the means for 
furnishing Palestine with these animals we learn from 1 Kings 
x. 24, 25, in which the sacred writer enumerates the various 
tribute which was paid to Solomon : “All the earth sought to 
Solomon, to hear the wisdom which God had put in his heart. 

“ And they brought every man his present, vessels of silver, 
and vessels of gold, and garments, and armour, and spices, 
horses, and mules, a rate year by year.” The same fact is re- 
corded in 2 Chron. ix. 24. 

In the time of Isaiah the Mule was evidently in common use 
as a riding animal for persons of distinction. See chap. lxvi. 20 : 
“ And they shall bring all your brethren for an offering unto the 
Lord, out of all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in 
litters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts, to My holy 
mountain Jerusalem.” Another allusion to the Mule as one of 
the recognised domesticated animals is found in Zecli. xiv. 15 : 
“ So shall be the plague of the horse, of the mule, of the camel, 
and of the ass, and of all the beasts tlut shall be in these, tents, 
as this plague.'' 

The value of these animals may be inferred from the anxiety 
of Ahah to preserve his Mules during the long drought that had 
destroyed all the pasturage. “ Altai) said unto Obadiah, Go into 
the land, unto all fountains of water, and unto all brooks : per- 
adventure we may find grass to save the horses and mules alive, 
that we lose not all the beasts.” 

Now this Obadiah was a very great man. He was governor 
of the king’s palace, an office which lias been compared to that 
of our Lord High Chamberlain. He possessed such influence 
that, although he was known to be a worshipper of Jehovah, and 
to have saved a hundred prophets during Jezebel’s persecution, 
he retained his position, either because no one dared to inform 



against him, or because* lie was too powerful to be attacked. Yet 
to Obadiali was assigned the joint office of seeking for pasturage 
for tlie Mules, tlie king himself sharing the task with his 
chamberlain, thus showing the exceeding value which must 
have been set on these appanages of royal state. 

Their importance may be gathered from a passage in the Look 
of Ezra, in which, after enumerating with curious minuteness 
the number of tlie Jews who returned home from their Baby- 
lonish captivity, the sacred chronicler proceeds to remark that 
“their horses were seven hundred thirty and six; their mules, 
two hundred forty and five ; their camels, four hundred thirty 
and five; their asses, six thousand seven hundred and twenty ” 
(Ezra ii. 66, 67). There is a parallel passage in Nell. vii. 68, 69. 

Seeing that the Mule was in such constant use as a riding 
animal, it is somewhat remarkable that we never find in the 
Scripture any mention of the obstinate disposition which is 
proverbially associated with the animal. There is only one 
passage which can he thought even to hear upon such a subject, 
and that is the familiar sentence from Ps. xxxii. 9: “ Be ye 
not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no understanding : 
whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, lest they 
come near unto thee ; ” and, as the reader will see, no particular 
obstinacy or frownrdness is attributed to the Mtile which is not 
ascribed to the horse idso. 

Still, that the Mule was as obstinate and contentious an 
animal in Palestine as it is in Europe is evident from the fact 
that the Eastern mules of the present day are quite as trouble- 
some as their European brethren. They are very apt to shy at 
anything, or nothing at all ; they bite fiercely, and every now and 
then they indulge in a violent kicking tit, flinging out tlieir 
heels with wonderful force aiul rapidity, and turning round and 
round on their fore-feet so quickly that it is liardlv possible to 
approach them. There is scarcely si traveller in the lloly Land 
who has not. some story to tell about the Mule and its perverse 
disposition ; but, as these anecdotes have but very slight bearing 
on the subject of tlie Mule as mentioned in the Scriptures, they 
will not be given in these pages. 

That the Mule was employed as a beast of burden as well as 
for riding, we gather from several passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. See, for example. L Oliron. xii. 40 : “ Moreover they that 
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wore nigh thorn, even unto Issaehar ami Zehulun and Xuphtnli, 
brought broad on assos, and on oaniols, and on undos, and on 
oxen.” Wo have also the well-known passage in which is recorded 
the reply of Xaanian to Elisha alter 1 lie latter bad cured him of 
bis leprosy : 11 And Xaanian said, Shall there not then, 1 pray thee, 
bo given to thy servant two mules* burden of earth (" It. does 
not necessarily follow that two of Xaaman\s Mules wore to be 
laden with earth, but the probability is, that Xaaman used the 
term u a Mule's burden” to express a certain quantity, just as 
we talk of a load ” of hay or gravel. 

As Mules are animals of such value, wo may feel some little 
surprise that they were employed as beasts of burden. It is 
possible, however, that a special and costly breed of large and 
handsome Mules, like those of Andalusia, were reserved for 
the saddle, and that the smaller and less showy animals were 
employed in the carriage of burdens. 

Uelbre parting entirely with the Mule, it will be well to 
examine the only remaining passage in which the animal is 
mentioned. It occurs in Ezek. xxvii. 14: “They of the house 
of Togarmali traded in thy fairs with horses and horsemen and 
mules.” The chapter in which this passage occurs is a sustained 
lamentation over Tyre, in which the writer first enumerates 
the wealth and greatness of the city, and then bewails its down- 
fall. beginning with the words, “O Tvrus, thou hast said, I am 
of perfect beauty,” the propla t proceeds to mention the various 
details of its magnificence, the number and beauty of its ships 
built with firs from Sonir, having oars made of the oaks of 
Ilashan, masts of the cedars of Lebanon, benches of ivory, sails 
of “fine linen with broidered work from Egypt,” and coverings 
of purple and scarlet from the isles of Klishah. The rowers 
were from Zidon and Arvad, while Tyro itself furnished their 
pilots or steersmen. 

After a passing allusion to the magnificent army of Tyre, the 
saoivd writer proceeds to mention the extent of the merchandise 
that was brought to this queen of ancient seaports: silver and 
other metals were from Tarshish, slaves and brass from Mcshecli, 
ivory and ebony from Dedan, jewellery and fine linen from 
Syria; wheat, honey, and oil from Judrea; wine and white wool 
from Damascus, and so forth. And, among all these riches, are 
prominently mentioned the horses and Mules from Togarmali. 
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Now, it lias boon settled by tlic best bibliographers that the 
Togarmah of Ezekiel is Armenia, and so wc have the fact that 
the Phoenicians supplied themselves with Mules and horses by 
importing them from Armenia instead of breeding those animals 
themselves, just as Palestine imported its horses, and probably 
its Mules also, from Egypt. 

It is rather remarkable that the Arabs of Palestine very 
seldom breed the Mule for themselves, but, like the ancient Jews, 
import them from adjacent countries, mostly from the Lebanon 
district. Those from Cyprus are, however, much valued, as they 
are very strong, diligent, and steady, their pace being nearly 
equal to that of the horse. Mules are seldom used for agricul- 
tural purposes, though they are extensively employed for riding 
and for currying burdens, especially over rocky districts. 

The Mule is not without its legend. One of the oddest of 
these accounts for its obstinacy and its incapacity for breeding. 

When the Holy Family was about to travel into Egypt, St. 
Joseph chose a Mule to carry them. lie was in the act of 
saddling the animal, when it kicked him after the fashion of 
Mules. Angry with it for such misconduct, St Joseph sub- 
stituted an ass for the Mule, thus giving the foraier the honour 
of conveying the family into Egypt, and laid a curse upon it 
that it should never have parents nor descendants of its own 
kind, and that it should be so disliked as never to be admitted 
into its master’s house, as is the case with the horse and other 
domesticated animals. This is one of the multitudinous legends 
which are told to crowds of pilgrims who come annually to 
see the miraculous kindling of the holy fire, and to visit the 
tree on which Judas hanged himself. 


r - 
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SWINE. 


The Mosaic prohibition of the pig— Hatred of Swine by Jews and Mahometans 
— A strange use of baeon —The prodigal son — Kosistanee to the persecution of 
Antioehus — Swine hated by the early Kgvpfiaiis — Supposed eon ncx ion between 
Swine and diseases of the skin-- Pest ruet ion of^ the herd of Swine - The 
locality of the event discovered — Tigs bred for the monasteries — The jewel of 
gold in a Swine’s snout — The wild boar of the woods, and the beast, of the 
reeds- -The damage which it does to the vines — (.Jencral account of the wild 
boar of Palestine — Bxcelleuee of its flesh. 

Many are tlie animals which are specially mentioned in Ihe 
Mosaic law as unlit for food, beside those that come under tin* 
general head of being unclean because they do not divide tin; 
hoof and chew tlie cud. There is none, however, that excited 
such abhorrence as the hog, or that was more utterly detested. 

It is utterly impossible for a European, especially one of Ihe 
present day, to tyrni even an idea <>f the utter horror and loath- 
ing with which the hog was regarded by the ancient Jews. 
Even at the present day, a zealous .Ti*\v or Mahometan looks 
upon the hog, or anything that belongs to the hog, with an 
abhorrence too deep for words. The older and stricter Jews felt 
so deeply on this subject, that they would never even mention 
the name of the hog, but always substituted for tlie objectionable 
word the term “ the abomination.” 

Several references are made in tlie Scriptures to the exceeding 
disgust felt by the Jews towards the Swine. The portion of 
tlie Mosaic law on which a Jew would ground his antipathy to 
the flesh of Swine is that passage which occurs in Lev. xi. 7 : 
“And the swine, though he divide the hoof, and be cloven- 
footed, yet he cheweth not the cud ; lie is unclean to you.” But 
the very same paragraph, of which this passage forms the ter- 
mination, treats of other unclean beasts, such as the coney (or 
hyrax) and the hare, neither of which animals are held in such 
abhorrence as the Swine. 
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This enactment could not therefore have produced the .sin- 
gular feeling with which the Swine were regarded by the Jews, 
and in all probability the antipathy was of far greater antiquity 
than the time of Moses. 

How hateful to the Jewish mind was the hog we may infer 
from many passages, several of which occur in the hook of 
Isaiah. Sec, lor example, lxv. 3, 4 : “ A people that pro- 
voketli me to anger continually to my face; that sacrificeth in 
gardens, and burnetii incense upon altars of brick; 

“Which remain among the graves, and lodge in the monu- 
ments, which eat swine's flesh, and broth of abominable things 
is in their vessels.” Here we have tin; people heaping one 
abomination upon another — the sacrilice to idols in the gardens, 
the burning of incense upon a forbidden altar and with strange 
lire, the living among the tombs, where none but madmen and 
evil spirits were supposed to reside, and, as the culminating 
point of iniquity, eating Swine’s llosli, and drinking the broth 
in which it was boiled. 

In the next chapter, verse 3, we have another reference to the 
Swine. Speaking of the wickedness of the people, and the 
uselessness of their sacrifices, the prophet proceeds to say : “ He 
that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man ; he that sacrificeth a 
land), as if he had cut off a dog’s neck ; he that offereth an 
oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood.” We see here how the 
prophet proceeds from one image to another: the murder of a 
man, the offering of a dog instead of a lamb, and the pouring 
out of Swine’s blood upon the altar instead of wine — the last- 
mentioned crime being evidently held as the worst of the three. 
Another reference to the Swine occurs in the same chapter, 
verse. 1.7 : “ They that sanctify themselves, and purify them- 
selves in the gardens behind one tree in the midst, eating swine’s 
flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse, shall be consumed 
together, snith the Lord.” 

Not only did the Jews refuse to eat the flesh of the hog, but 
they held in utter abomination everything that belonged to it, 
and would have thought themselves polluted had they been even 
touched with a hog’s bristle. Even at the present day this feel- 
ing has not diminished, and both by Jews and Mahometans the 
hog is held in utter abhorrence. 

Some recent travellers have made great use of this feeling. 
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Signor Pierotti,for example, during his long sojourn in Palestine, 
found the flesh of the hog extremely beneficial to him. “ How* 
often has the flesh of this animal supported me, especially during 
the earlier part of my stay in Palestine, before I had learned to 
like the mutton and the goats' flesh! I give the preference to 
this meat because it has often saved me time by rendering a tire 
unnecessary, and freed me from importunate, dirty, and unsavoury 
guests, who used their hands for spoons, knives, and forks. 

‘•A little piece of bacon laid conspicuously upon the cloth 
that served me for a table was always my best friend. Without 
this talisman 1 should never have freed myself from unwelcome, 
company, at least without breaking all the laws of hospitality 
by not inviting the chiefs of my escort or the guides to share my 
meal; a thing neither prudent nor safe in the open country. 
Therefore, on the contrary, when thus provided I pressed them 
with the utmost earnestness to eat with me, but of course never 
succeeded in persuading them ; and so dined in peace, keeping 
on good terms with them, although they did call me behind my 
back a ‘ dog of a Frank 1 for eating pork. 

“ Pesides, I hacl then no fear of my stores failing, as 1 always 
took care to carry a stock large enough to supply the real wants 
of my party. So a piece of bacon was more service to me than 
a revolver, a rifle, or a sword ; and I recommend all travellers in 
Palestine to carry bacon rather than arms, for the latter are often 
stolen, the former is never.” 

Such being the feelings of the Jews, we may conceive the 
abject degradation to which the Prodigal Son of the parable 
must have descended, when he was compelled to become a 
swine-herd for a living, and would have been glad even to have 
eaten the very husks on which the Swine fed. These husks, hy 
the way, were evidently the pods of the locust-tree, or carob, of 
which we shall have more to say in a future page. We have in 
our language no words to express the depths of ignominy into 
which this young man must have fallen, nor can we conceive 
any office which in our estimation would he so degrading as 
would be that of swine-herd to a Jew. 

How deeply rooted was the abhorrence of the Swine’s flesh 
we can see from a passage in 2 Maccabees, in which is related a 
series of insults offered to the religion of the dews. The temple 
at Jerusalem was to be called the Temple of •Jupiter Olympus, 
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.'Hid that on Gemini w F as to be dedicated to Jupiter, the defender 
of strangers. The altura were deiiled by forbidden tilings, and the 
celebration of tlie Sabbath, or of any Jewish ceremony, was 
punishable with death. 

Severe as were all these afflictions, there was one wjiich the 
Jews seem, from the stress laid upon it, to have felt more keenly 
than any other. This was the compulsory eating of Swine’s 
llesh, an act which was so abhorrent to the Jews that in 
attempting to enforce it, Antiochus found that ho was foiled by 
the passive resistance offered to him. The Jew's had allowed 
their temples to be dedicated to the worship of heathen deities, 
they had submitted to the deprivation of their sacred rites, they 
had even consented to walk in procession on the Feast of 
Bacchus, carrying ivy like the rest of the worshippers in that 
most licentious festival. It might be thought that any people 
who submit to such degradation would suffer any similar in- 
dignity. But even their forbearance lmd reached its limits, and 
nothing could induce them to cat the flesh of Swine. 

Several examples of the resistance offered by them arc re- 
corded in the book just mentioned. FJeazar, for example, a mail 
ninety years old, sternly refused to partake of tlie abominable 
food. Some of the officials, in compassion for his great age, 
advised him to take lawful meat with him and to exchange it for 
the. Swine’s flesh. This he refused to do, saying that his age 
w'as only a reason for particular care on his part, lest the young 
should l>e led away by his example. His persecutors then 
forced the meat into his mouth, but lie rejected it, and died 
under the lash. 

Another example of similar, but far greater heroism, is given 
by the same chronicler. A mother and her seven sons were 
urged with blows to eat the forbidden food, and refused to do 
so. Thinking that the mother would not be able to endure the 
sight of her sons’ sufferings, the officers took them in succession, 
and inflicted a series of horrible tortures upon them, beginning 
by cutting off their tongues, hands, and feet, and ending by 
roasting them while still alive. Their mother, tar from counsel- 
ling her sons to yield, even though they were bribed by promises 
of wealth am] rank, only encouraged them to persevere, and. 
When the last of her sons was dead, passed herself through the 
same fiery trial. 
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Even among the ancient Egyptians this repugnance to the 
Swine prevailed, though there was a sort of Pariah caste among 
them who bred the animal and ate its tlesli. 

This we learn from Herodotus Euterpe,” xlvii.): — “The 
Egyptians consider the pig to be an impure animal, and if 
therefore a man in passing near a pig should but touch it with 
his clothes, he goes at once to the river and plunges into it. In 
the next place, swine-herds, although they be native Egyptians; 
are the only men who arc not allowed to enter into any of their 
temples, neither will any man give his daughter in marriage to 
one of them, nor take a wife from among them, but the swine- 
herds only marry among themselves. 

“The Egyptians therefore do not think it right to saeritice 
swine to any other deities, but to the moon and Bacchus they 
sacrifice them at the same time ; that is to say, at the same full 

moon, and then they eat the llesli This sacrifice of pigs to 

the moon is performed in the following manner. When the 
sacrificer has killed the victims, he puts the tip of the tail, the 
spleen, and the caul together, covers them with the fat found in 
the belly of the animal, and then consumes it with lire. The 
rest of the. flesh they eat during the full moon in which 
they offer the sacrifices, but on no other day would any man 
ever taste it. The poor among tliern, through want of money, 
make pigs out of dough; and, after baking them, offer them 
in sacrifice. 

“ On the eve of the festival of Bacchus, every one slays a pig 
before his door, and then restores it to the swine-herd that sold 
it, that he may carry it away. The rest of this festival to 
Bacchus, except as regards the pigs, the Egyptians celebrate 
much in the same manner as the Greeks do.” 

Tt has been conjectured, and with plausibility, that the pig 
was prohibited by Moses on account of the uuwholesomeucss of 
its flesh in a hot country, and that its almost universal repudia- 
tion in such lands is a proof of its unfitness for food. In coun- 
tries where diseases of the skin arc so common, and where the 
dreaded leprosy still maintains its hold, the llesli of the pig is 
thought, whether rightly or wrongly, to increase the tendency to 
such diseases, and on that account alone would be avoided. 

It has, however, been shown that the flesh of Swine can be 
habitually consumed in hot rpuutiicH without producing any 
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evil results; and, moreover, that the prohibition of Moses was 
not confined to the Swine, but included many other animals 
whose flesh is used without scruple by those very persons who 
reject that of the pig. 

Knowing the dee]) hatred of the Jews towards this animal, 
we may naturally wonder how we come to hear of herds of 
Swine kept in Jewish lam Is. 

Of this custom there is a familiar example in the herd of 
Swine that was drowned in the sea (Matt. viii. 28 — :J4). It is 
an open question whether those who possessed the Swine were 
Jews of lax principles, who disregarded the Law for the sake 
of gain, or whether they were Gentiles, who, of course, were not 
bound by the Law. The former seems the likelier interpretation, 
the destruction of the Swine being a fitting punishment for their 
owners. It must he here remarked, that our Lord did not, as is 
often said, destroy the Swine, neither did He send the devils into 
them, so that the death of these animals cannot he reckoned as 
one of the divine miracles. Ejecting the evil spirits from the 
maniacs was an exercise of llis divine authority; the destruction 
of the Swine was a manifestation of diabolical anger, permitted, 
but not dictated. 

The scene of so remarkable an event is naturally of groat 
interest, especially as the statements of the Evangelists who 
mention it do not precisely agree. This subject is so well treated 
by Mr. Tristram in his “Land of Israel,'* that it must he given 
in liis own words : — 

“ The field of the tombs at CJadara presents a vivid illus- 
tration of the circumstances connected with the healing of the 
demoniac in the country of the (ladarcnes, or Gorgesenes. With 
one exception, all the concomitant events of the miracle are 
exactly illustrated. We have beyond the city the field of tombs, 
these tombs suited for the refuge of demoniac outcasts, occupied 
as dwellings to the present day. We have a plain suited for the 
feeding of swine, with its roots and acorns, and we have a steep 
place hard by, of several hundred feet high, /cprjjivov. But then, 
it docs not run down to the sea, but to the little river. This 
objection is, I think, fatal to the identification of Uni Keis with 
the scene of the miracle. 

“ St. Mark (v. 2) tells us that our Lord was met immediately 
on His coming out of the ship. This place is three and a half 
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hours distant from its shores. It is important also to observe 
that St. Matthew (viii. 28) reads not Gadaivnes, but Gergcsenes, 
and St. Luke states that the coast of the (ladarenes was over 
against Galilee (viii. 2<>). I should feel thereupon disposed fully 
to endorse the suggestion of Hr. Thomson, that JSt. Matthew, 
writing for those intimately acquainted with the topography of 
the country in detail, names the obscure, and exact locality, 
Gayitu ; while SS. Mark and Luke, writing for those at a dis- 
tance, simply names the country of Gadara, as being a place of 
importance, and the acknowledged capital of the district. This 
is borne out by the statement of Josephus (‘Lull. Jud.’ 1, 
viii. 3f>). 

“Dr. Thomson visited, at the mouth of the AVady Scmakli, 
directly opposite Gonnesaret, some ruins railed by bis guide 
Kvtwn , or Grrjt, which lie identities with the Gcrgesa of St. 
Matthew. The discovery is most interesting and important. 
I visited the place myself from a boat, and observed the remains 
of a valley and a khan ; but, unfortunately, l was not aware at 
the time of the interest attaching to the place, and did not 
ascertain, or at least note down, tin* name given to it by my 
boatmen. 

“The statement of Origen exactly bears out tin* discovery of 
Dr. Thomson. After stating that Gadara was not the scene of 
the miracle, for there was thence no steep place into the sea, he 
states that Gergesa is an ancient city on the shores of the lake, 
by which is a steep place which runs down to it. In one 
important particular my memory corroborates the statement of 
Dr. Thomson, viz. that while there is here no precipice running 
sheer to the shore, but a narrow belt of land, the clilf behind is 
steep, and the sea so narrow, that a herd of swine, rushing 
frantically down, must certainly have been overwhelmed in the 
sea before they could recover themselves. • 

“ While the tombs at Gadara are peculiarly interesting ami 
remarkable, yet the whole region is so perforated everywhere by 
lock-chambers of the dead that we may be quite certain that a 
home for the demoniac will not he wanting whatever locality he 
assigned for the events recorded by the Evangelists.” 

Although that part of I he country is well suited for feeding 
Swine, the animals are no longer kepi. In the first place, there 
is a great want of spirit in matters of commerce; and in the 
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second, the country is so unsettled that the merchants would 
probably be robbed. The woods, moreover, furnish nowadays 
but a scanty supply of acorns, and those are eaten by the Arabs 
instead of being given to pigs. 

These animals are at the present day much neglected, because 
the Mahometans and Jews may not eat the flesh, and the 
Christians, as a rule, abstain from it, so that they may not hurt 
the feelings of their neighbours. Pigs are however reared in the 
various monasteries, and by the Arabs attached to them ; the 
former eating the hog, and the latter only breeding it for sale. 
Signor Pierotti states that the pigs become as part of the family, 
who live and grow fat together with them. Though, he remarks, 
they are not so intelligent as those that listened to St. Anthony 
preaching in the Tliebaid, they play with the children, under- 
stand the language of their masters, and do not disdain to play 
with the fowls, dogs, cats, asses, and horses, and are much more 
nimble than their European brethren, although they are smaller 
in size and not so spirited. 

Although the pig was so detested by the Jews, they were 
evidently well acquainted with it. St. Peter, for example, in 
his Second Epistle, chap. ii. 22, refers to the habit of wallowing 
in the mire, a custom which is common to all the pachyder- 
matous animals, which, in spite of their thick hide, arc very 
sensitive to the attacks of Hies, and cover themselves with mud 
in order to defend themselves against their tiny but dreaded 
enemies. 

In connexion with the Swine, there is a passage in the 
Proverbs which requires a slight comment. It occurs in chap, 
xi. 22 : “ As a jewel (or pendant) of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman which is without discretion.” The sacred writer refers 
here to the custom adopted by Oriental women of wearing a ring 
'in the nostril — a custom which has existed to the present day, 
and is familiar to all those who have travelled in the East. The 
plan which is generally adopted is that of boring a hole through 
the nostril, passing a ring through it, and, when the wound lias 
healed, hanging various jewels and other ornaments upon the 
ring, so as to constitute the “ pendant of gold ” mentioned in 
the proverb. 

The image used by our Lord of casting pearls before Swine 
needs no explanation. 
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We now come to the wild animal. There is only one passage 
in the Scriptures in. which the Wild Hoak is definitely men- 
tioned, and another in which a reference is made to it in a 
paraphrase. 

The former of these is the well-known verse of the Psalms : 
“ Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they which 
pass by the way do pluck her ? 

“ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the held doth devour it ’* (Ps. Ixxx. 12, 13). The second 
passage is to be found in Ps. lxviii. 30. In the Authorized 
Version it is thus rendered : “ liebuke the company of spearmen, 
the multitude of bulls, with the calves of the people.” If the 
reader will refer to the marginal translation (which, it must he 
remarked, is of equal authority with the text), the passage runs 
thus : “ fiebuke the beasts of the reeds,” &c. Now, this is 
undoubtedly the correct rendering, and is accepted in the Jewish 
Bible. 

Having quoted these two passages, we will proceed to the 
description and diameter of the animal. 

In the former times, the Wild Hoar was necessarily much 
more plentiful than is the case in these days, owing to the 
greater abundance of woods, many of which have disappeared 
by degrees, and others been greatly thinned by the encroach- 
ments of mankind. Woods and reecl-beds are always the habi- 
tations of the Wild Hoar, which resides in these fastnesses, and 
seems always to prefer the reed-bed to the wood, probably 
because it can find plenty of mud, in which it wallows after the 
fashion of its kind. There is no doubt whatever that the “ beast 
of the reeds” is simply a poetical phrase for the Wild Hoar. 

If there should he any cultivated ground in the neighbour- 
hood, the Hoar is sure to sally out and do enormous damage to 
the crops. It is perhaps more dreaded in the vineyards than in 
any other ground, as it not only devours the grapes, but tears 
down and destroys the vines, trampling them under foot, and 
destroying a hundredfold as much as it eats. 

If the reader will refer again to Ps. Ixxx. he will see that the 
Jewish nation is described under the image of a vine : “ Thou 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt: Thou hast cast out the 
heathen and planted it,” &c. No image of a destructive enemy 
could therefore be more appropriate than that which is used. 
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Wo, have read of tlie liltlo foxes that spoil tho vines, but the 
Wild Boar is a much more destructive enemy, breaking its way 
through the fences, rooting up the ground, tearing down the vines 
themselves, and treading them under its feet. A single party 
of these animals will some 1 , times destroy an entire vineyard in 
a single night. 

We can well imagine the damage that would be done to a 
vineyard even by the domesticated Swine, but the Wild Boar 
is infinitely more destructive. It is of very great size, often 
resembling a donkey rather than a hoar, and is swift and active 
beyond conception. The Wild Boar is scarcely recognisable as 
the very near relation of the domestic species. It runs with 
such speed, that a high-bred horse finds some difficulty in over- 
taking it, while an indifferent steed would be left hopelessly 
behind. Even on level ground the hunter has hard work to 
overtake it; and if it can get upon broken or hilly ground, no 
horse can catch it. The, Wild Boar can leap to a considerable 
distance, and can wheel and turn when at full speed, with an 
agility that makes it a singularly dangerous foe. Indeed, the 
inhabitants of countries where the Wild Boar flourishes would 
as soon face a lion as one of these animals, the stroke of whose 
razor-like tusks is made with lightning swiftness, and which is 
sufficient to rip up a horse, and cut a dog nearly asunder. 

Although the Wild Boar is not as plentiful in Palestine as 
used to be the ease, it is still found in considerable numbers. 
Whenever the inhabitants can contrive to cut off the retreat of 
marauding parties among the crops, they turn out for a general 
hunt, and kill as many as they can manage to slay. After one 
of these hunts, the bodies are mostly exposed for sale, but, as the 
demand for them is very small, they can be purchased at a very 
cheap rate. Signor Pierotti bought one in the plains of Jericho 
for five shillings. For the few who may eat the hog, this is a 
fortunate circumstance, the flesh being very excellent, and as 
superior to ordinary pork as is a. pheasant to a barn-door fowl, 
or venison to mutton. . 
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The Elephant indirectly moiitiniieil in tho Authorized Version — Solomon's ivory 
throne -Ivory used in Egypt — Horns of ivory —'flu* ivory palaees- -Mods of 
ivory - 'Hie Tyrian ships - Ivory mentioned by Homer — Vessels of ivory — 
Tho Elephant as an engine of war — Antioehus and his Kle]»hants- -Oriental 

exaggeration -Self-devotion of Elea/ar — Attacking the Elephants, ami their 

gradual abandonment in war— Tho Talmudieal writers on the Elephant — A 
funeral and an omen. 


Exckit indirectly, the Elephant is never mentioned in the 
Authorized Version of the Canonieal Scriptures, although fre- 
quent references are made to ivory, the product of that animal. 

The earliest mention of ivory in the Scriptures is to be found 
in .1 Kings x. 18: “ Moreover the king (is. Solomon) made a 
great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold. ” This 
passage forms a portion of the description given by the sacred 
historian of the glories of Solomon’s palace, of which this cele- 
brated throne, with the six steps and the twelve lions on the 
steps, was the central and most magnificent object. It is named 
together with the three hundred golden shields, the golden vessel 
of the royal palace, and the wonderful arched viaduct crossing 
the valley of the Tyropceon, “ the ascent by which lie went up 
unto the house of the Lord,” all of which glories so overcame 
the Queen of Sheba that “ there was no more spirit in her.” 

We see, therefore, that in the time of Solomon ivory was so 
precious an article that it was named among the chief of the 
wonders to be seen in the palace of Solomon, the wealthiest and 
most magnificent monarch of sacred or profane history. 

That it should not have been previously mentioned is very 
singular. Five hundred years had elapsed since the Israelites 
escaped from the power of Egypt, and during the whole of that 
time, though gold and silver and precious stones and costly 
raiment are repeatedly mentioned, we do not find a single pas- 
sage in which any allusion is made <o ivory. Had we not 
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known that ivory was largely used among the Egyptians, such 
an omission would cause no surprise. Jhit the researches of 
modern travellers have, brought to light many articles of ivory 
that were in actual use. in Egypt, and we therefore cannot hut 
wonder that a material so valued and so beautiful does not seem 
to have been reckoned among flits treasures which were brought 
by the Israelites from the land of their captivity, and which 
were so abundant that the. Tabernacle was entirely formed of 
them. 

In flits various collections of Europe are many specimens of 
ivory used by the ancient Egyptians, among the chief of which 
may he mentioned an ivory box in the Louvre, having cm its lid 
the name of the dynasty in which it was carved, and the ivory- 
tipped lynch-pins of the splendid war-chariot in Florence, from 
which the illustration on page 2G0 has been drawn. 

The ivory used by the Egyptians was, of course, that of the 
African Elephant; and was obtained chiefly from Ethiopia, as 
we find in Herodotus (“Thalia,” 111) : — “ Where the meridian de- 
clines towards the setting sun, the Ethiopian territory reaches, 
being the extreme part of the habitable world. It produces 
much gold, huge elephants, wild trees of all kinds, ebony, and 
men of large stature, very handsome and long-lived.” 

Solomon may have procured from the same source part of the 
ivory which he used so lavishly, but it is evident that he was 
also supplied from India. In 1 Kings x. 22 we read: “ For the 
king had at sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy of Iliram: 
once, in three years came flic navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” The reader will 
remark that an opinion has already been expressed that the 
country whence these articles were brought must be India, and 
this conjecture is strengthened by the Hebrew names given to 
the apes, the peacocks, and the ivory, which are almost identical 
with the words employed in the Cingalese language of the 
present day. 

The usual Hebrew word for ivory is s/ini, i.e. a tooth, the 
Israelites being perfectly aware that it was the product of a 
tooth, and not of a horn. It is true that in one passage the word 
“horn” is used in connexion with the term “ivory,” or “tooth,” 
in such a manner that a reader of the English Version might 
imagine the sacred writers to think that ivory was obtained from 
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tl\g hor n of some animal. This passage occurs in the prophet 
Kzekiel, xxvii. 15. Speaking of Tyre and Inn* greatness, the 
prophet uses the following terms: “ The men of Dedan were thy 
merchants ; many isles were the merchandise, of thine hand : 
they "brought thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony.” 

If we refer to the Hebrew Bible, we shall tind that the literal 
translation of this passage runs as follows : “ The men of Dedan 
were thy traders; many maritime settlements were the mer- 
chandise of thine hand : they offered thee as a price horns of 
teeth and ebony.” It is evident that the word hrnwth, or 
horns, is used to represent the horn-like shape of the Elephant's 
tusk, as it- appears when imported into the country, t ho use 
of the term or tooth, showing that the shape and not 

material is to be implied by the term. 

Xow if the reader will look at a passage which has already 
been quoted (1 Kings x. 22), he will see that the marginal read- 
ing translates the word “ ivory ” as “ elephants’ teeth.” This ren- 
dering is undoubtedly the correct one. The Hebrew word is 
shca-liahbiui , and there is little, if any, doubt that the term 
habhim is rightly translated as “elephants.” A similar word, 
Hahba , is found in the Assyrian inscriptions, and is thought by 
Sir H. liawlinson to have the same signification. 

ft will be as well to mention here a curious version of 
( Jen. 1. 1, in which Joseph is said to have.* placed the body of his 
lather upon a bier of sJi in-tlnph in, or ivory. 

After the passage in 1 Kings, ivory is repeatedly mentioned, 
sometimes in allusion to its smoothness and whiteness, and 
sometimes to its use as a luxurious appendage of the palace. 
For its use in the former sense, we may take the well-known 
passage in the Song of Solomon : “ His hands are as gold rings 
set with the beryl : his belly is as bright ivory overlaid with 
sapphires” ((.’ant. v. 14). Also vii. 4, “Thy neck is as a tower 
of ivory.” 

For its use in the second of these senses we may take several 
passages. See, for example, Ps. xlv. 8: “All thy garments 
smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, 
whereby they have made thee glad.” It has been suggested 
that the words “ivory palaces” may signify boxes or chests 
inlaid with ivory, in which were deposited the royal garments, 
together with perfumes. Whether or not this he the case, it is 
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evident that the ivory is licrc mentioned as a costly adjunct of 
royal luxury. 

There are, however, passages in which ivory is distinctly 
mentioned as forming part of the adornment of houses. For 
example, see 1 Kings xxii. 35): " Now the rest of the acts of 
Ahab, and all that he did, and the ivory house which he made, 
are they not written in the hook of the chronicles of the kings 
of Israel ? ” The “ ivory house ” could not, of course, he huilt 
wholly of ivory, and it is evident that hy the term is signified 
a palace, the rooms of which were inlaid with ivory. Another 
mention of such houses is made in Amos iii. 15: "And I will 
smite the winter house with the summer house; and the houses 
of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have an end, 
saith the Lord.” 

Chambers thus decorated are to he seen at the present day, 
and it is remarkable that ivory is still used, together with ebony, 
iu panelling the walls of rooms — a combination which is men- 
tioned in several of the passages which have already been 
quoted. 

% The use of ivory as an article of luxury is also mentioned in 
Amos vi. 4 : “ Woe to them . . . that lie upon beds of ivory, 
and stretch themselves upon their couches.” And in Ezekiel 
xxvii. (5, the overwhelming wealth and luxury of Tyre are 
pictured by the costly materials of which the Assyrians built 
their ships — the planks of Senir fir, the masts of cedar, the 
oars of JJashan oak, the sails of fine linen, and the very 
benches on which the rowers sat, inlaid with ivory. IIow 
accurate was the prophet in the details of his bodings, is 
shown by the research of Mr. Layard, who found among the 
buried ruins of Nineveh great quantities of ivory, some manu- 
factilred, and some in its original state as imported — the uncut 
tusks, or “horns of ivory,” to which reference has already been 
made. 

The classical reader need scarcely be reminded of the parallel 
between passages of Scripture and those of profane authors, 
in which ivory is mentioned as a costly ornament. See, for 
example, the Iliad, hook v. 484 : — 

“ From liis numbed hands the iv'rv studded reins, 

Dropped in the dust, are trailed along the plains.” 

{Liit* ft 712, 713, Poi-f.'n 
X 
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lu ancient Greece, as well as in Assyria, the beds of the 
wealthy were adorned with ivory. Ulysses, for example (see 
Odyssey, hook xxi.), king as he was, made his own bridal bed 
of hide thongs interlaced, and inlaid the posts with gold, ivory, 
and silver. And, in the beginning of the same book, wc find 
that the key of the royal armoury was made of brass inlaid 
with ivory. 

There is only one passage in the New Testament in which 
ivory is mentioned : “ And the merchants of the earth shall 
weep and mourn over her, for no man buyet-li their merchandise 
any more ; the merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious 

stones, and all manner vessels of ivory.” (Rev. xviii. 

11 , 12 .) 

Having now examined the passages in which ivory is men- 
tioned, we turn to those in which the Elephant itself is named. 
These are only to he found in the Apocrypha, and in all of them 
the Elephant is described as an engine of war. If the reader 
will refer to the First -Book of the Maccabees, lie will find that 
the Elephant is mentioned at the very commencement of the 
hook. “ Now when the kingdom was established before An- 
tiochus, he thought to reign over Egypt, that he might have the 
dominion of two realms. 

“ Wherefore he entered into Egypt with a great multitude, 
with chariots, and elephants, and horsemen, and a great navy.” 
(i. 16, 17.) 

Here we see that the Elephant was considered as a most potent 
engine of war, and, as we may perceive* by the context, the King 
of Egypt was so alarmed by the invading force, that he ran away, 
and allowed Antioehus to take possession of the country. 

After this, Antioehus Eupator marched .against Jerusalem 
with a vast army, which is thus described in detail : — “ The 
number of his army was one hundred thousand footmen, and 
twenty thousand horsemen, and two and thirty elephants exer- 
cised in battle. 

“And to the end that they might provoke the elephants to 
fight, they showed them the blood of grapes and mulberries. 

“Moreover, they divided the beasts among the armies, and 
for every elephant they appointed a thousand men, armed with 
coats of mail, and with helmets of brass on their heads; and. 
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besides this, for every beast were ordained five hundred horse- 
men of the best. 

“ These were ready at every occasion wheresoever the beast 
was ; and whithersoever the boast went they went also, neither 
departed they from him. 

“And upon the beasts were there strong towers of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were girt fast unto them 
with devices ; there were also upon every one two and thirty 
strong men that fought upon them, beside the Indian that ruled 
him. 

“ As for the remnant of the horsemen, they set them on this 
side and that side at the two fronts of the host, giving them 
signs what to do, and being harnessed all over amidst the 
ranks.” (1 Macc. vi. 30, &c.) 

It is evident from this description that, in the opinion of the 
writer, the Elephants formed the principal arms of the opposing 
force, these animals being prominently mentioned, and the rest 
of the army being reckoned as merely subsidiaries of the 
terrible beasts. The thirty-two Elephants appear to have taken 
such a hold of the narrator’s mind, that he evidently looked upon 
them in the same light that the ancient Jews regarded chariots 
of war, or as at the present day savages regard artillery. 
According to his ideas, the thirty-two Elephants constituted the 
real army, the hundred thousand infantry and twenty thousand 
cavalry being only in attendance upon these animals. 

Taken as a whole, the description of the war Elephant is a 
good one, though slightly exaggerated, and is evidently written 
by an eye-witness. The mention of the native mahout, or 
“ Indian that guided him,” is characteristic enough, as is the 
account of the howdah, or wooden carriage ou the back of the 
animal. 

The number of warriors, however, is evidently exaggerated, 
though not to such an extent as the account of Julius Ciesar’s 
Elephants, which arc said to have carried, on their backs sixty 
soldiers, beside the wooden tower in which they fought. It is 
evident, that, in the first place, no Elephant could carry a tower 
large enough to hold so many fighting men, much less one 
which would afford space for them to Use their weapons. 

A good account of the lighting Elephant is given by Topsel 
(p. 1 57) : — " There were certain officers and guides of the Ele- 

x 2 
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pliants, wlio were called EUphanUircha •, who were the governors 
of sixteen Elephants, and they which did institute and teach 
them martial discipline were called EU'plmnUujoyi. 

“The Military Elephant did carry four persons on his hare 
hack, one fighting on the right hand, another fighting on the 
left hand, a third, which stood fighting backwards from the 
Elephant’s head, and a fourth in the middle of these, holding 
the rains, and guiding the Beast to the discretion of the Soul- 
diers, even as the Pilot in a ship guideth the stem, wherein 
was required an cquall knowledge and dexterity ; for when the 
Indian which ruled them said, Strike here on the right hand, 
or else on the left, or refrain and stand still, no reasonable man 
could yield readier obedience.” 

This description is really a very accurate as well as spirited 
one, and conveys a good idea of the fighting Elephant as it 
appeared when brought into action. 

Strangely enough, after giving this temperate and really 
excellent account of the war Elephant, the writer seems to have 
been unable to resist the fascination of his theme, and proceeds 
to describe, with great truth and spirit, the mode of fighting 
adopted by the animal, intermixed with a considerable amount 
of the exaggeration from which the former part of his account 
is free. 

“ They did fasten iron chains, first of all, upon the Elephant 
that was to bear ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty men, on either 
side two panniers of iron hound underneath their belly, and 
upon them the like panniers of wood, hollow, wherein they 
placed their men at armes, and covered them over with small 
hoards (for the trunck of the Elephant was covered with a mail 
for defence, and upon that a broadsword two cubits long) ; this 
(as also the wooden Castle, or pannier aforesaid) were fastened 
first to the neck and then to the rump of the Elephant. 

" Being thus armed, they entered the battel, and they shewed 
unto the Beasts, to make them more fierce, wine, liquor made of 
Hice, and white cloth, for at the sight of any of these his courage 
and rage increaseth above all measure. Then at the sound of 
the Trumpet, lie beginneth with teeth to strike, tear, beat, spoil, 
take up into the air, cast* down again, stamp upon men under 
feet, overthrow with his trunck, and make way for liis riders to 
pierce with Spear, Shield, and Sword ; so that his horrible voice, 
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his wonderful body, bis terrible force, his admirable skill, his 
ready and inestimable obedience, and his strange and seldom- 
seen shape, produced in a main battel no mean accidents and 
overturns.” 

In this account there is a curious mixture of truth and 
exaggeration. As we have already seen, the number of soldiers 
which the animal was supposed to carry is greatly exaggerated, 
and it is rather amusing to note how the “ towers ” in which they 
fought are modified into “ panniers.” Then the method by which 
the animal is incited to the combat is partly true, and partly 
false. Of course an Elephant is not angered by seeing a piece 
of white cloth, or by looking at wine, or a liquor made of rice. 

But that the wine, or the “liquor made of rice,” i.c. arrack, 
was administered to the Elephant before it was. brought into the 
battle-field, is likely enough. Elephants are wonderfully fond of 
strong drink. They can be incited to perform any task within 
tlieir powers by a provision of arrack, and when stimulated by 
a plentiful supply of their favourite drink they would be in 
good lighting condition. 

Next we find tlie writer describing the Elephant as being 
furnished with a coating of mail armour on its proboscis, the 
end of which was armed with a sword a yard in length. Now 
any one who is acquainted with the Elephant will see at once 
that such olVensive and defensive armour would deprive the 
animal of the full use of the proboscis, and would, therefore, 
only weaken, and not strengthen, its use in battle. Accord- 
ingly we find that the writer, when describing with perfect 
accuracy the mode in which the Elephant fights, utterly omits 
all mention of the sword and the mailed proboscis, and describes 
the animal, not as striking or thrusting with the sword, but as 
overthrowing with the trunk, taking up into the air, and casting 
down again — acts which could only be performed when the 
proboscis was unencumbered by armour. The use of weapons 
was left to the soldiers that fought upon its back, the principal 
object of the huge animal being to trample its way through 
the opposing ranks, and to make a way for the soldiers that 
followed. ' 

It may bo Qasily imagined that, before soldiers become fami- 
liarized with the appearance of the Elephant, they might be 
pardoned for being panic-struck at the sight of so strange an 
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animal. Not only was it formidable for its vast size, and for the 
armed men which it carried, but. for the obedience which it 
rendered to its keeper, and the skill with which it wielded the 
strange but powerful weapon with which Nature had armed it. 

At first, the very approach of so terrible a foe struck con- 
sternation into the soldiers, who knew of no mode l>y which 
they could oppose the gigantic beast, which came on in its 
swift, swinging pace, crushing its way by sheer weight through 
the ranks, and striking right and left with its proboscis. No 
other method of checking the Elephant, except by self-sacrifice, 
could bo found; and in 1 Alacc. vi. 43 — 40, we read how 
Eleazar, the son of Mattathias, nobly devoted himself for his 
country. 

“Eleazar also,sumamed Savaran, perceiving that one of the 
beasts, armed with royal harness, was higher than all the rest, 
and supposing that the king was upon him, 

“Put himself in jeopardy, to the end he might deliver his 
people, and get him a perpetual name. 

“ Whereupon he ran upon him courageously, through the 
midst of the battle, slaying on the right hand and on the left, 
so that they were divided from him on both sides. 

“Which done, he crept under the elephant, and thrust him 
under, and slew him ; whereupon the elephant fell down upon 
him, and he died.” 

1 may here mention that the surname of Savaran, or A varan, 
as it ought to be called, signifies one who pierces an animal from 
behind, and was given to him after his death, in honour of his 
exploit. 

At first, then, Elephants were the most formidable engines 
of war that could be brought into the battle-field, and the very 
sight of these huge beasts, towering above even the helmets 
of the cavalry, disheartened the enemy so much that victory 
became easy. 

After a while, however, when time for reflection had been 
allowed, the more intellectual among the soldiers began to think 
that, after all, the Elephant was not a mere engine, hut a living 
animal, and, as such, subject to the infirmities of the lower 
animals. So they invented scheme after scheme, by which they 
baffled the attacks of these once dreaded foes, and sometimes 
even succeeded in driving them hack among the ranks of their 
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own soldiery, so maddened with pain and anger, that they dealt 
destruction among the soldiers for whom they were fighting, 
and so broke up their order of battle that the foe easily over- 
came them. 

The vulnerable nature of the proboscis was soon discovered, and 
soldiers were armed with very sharp swords, set on long handles, 
with which they continally attacked the Elephants' trunks. 
Others were mounted on swift horses, dashed past the Elephant, 
and hurled their darts before the animal could strike them. 
Others, again, were placed in chariots, and armed with very long 
and sharply-pointed spears. Several of these chariots would 
be driven simultaneously against an Elephant, and sometimes 
succeeded in killing the animal. Slingcrs also were told off 
for the express purpose of clearing the “ castles,” or howdahs, 
of the soldiers who fought on the Elephants’ backs, and their 
especial object was the native mahout, who sat on the animal’s 
neck. 

Sometimes they made way for the Elephant as it pressed 
forward, and then closed round it, so as to make it the central 
mark, on which converged a hail of javelins, arrows, and stones 
on every side, until the huge animal sank beneath its many 
wounds. By degrees, therefore, the Elephant was found to be 
so uncertain an engine of war, that its use was gradually dis- 
continued, and finally abandoned altogether. 

Tiik Elephant which was employed in these wars was the 
Indian species, Elqriias Indiem, which is thought to be more 
susceptible of education than the African Elephant. The latter, 
however, has been tamed, and, in the days of Home’s greatest 
splendour, was taught to perform a series of tricks that seem 
almost incredible. As, however, the Indian species is that with 
which we have here to do, I have selected it for the illus- 
tration. 

It may be at once distinguished from its African relative by 
the comparatively small ears, those of the African Elephant 
reaching above the back of the head, and drooping well below 
the neck. The shape of the head, too, is different. In the 
Indian species, only the males bear tusks, and even many of 
them are unafmed. In the African species, however, both sexes 
bear tusks, those of the male furnishing the best ivory, with its 
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peculiar creamy colour and beautiful graining, and those of the 
female being smaller in size, and producing ivory of a much 
inferior quality. 

The Talnmdical writers have not much to say about the 
Elephant, and what they do say is rather ludicrous than other- 
wise. The proboscis, say they, gives the animal a very ugly 
look, so that to dream of the trunk of an Elephant is a bad 
omen. Indeed, it is so odd a substitute for a nose, that when 
people look at it they say, “ Praised be He who can thus 
transform His creatures.” 

Largest and strongest of earth’s inhabitants, the Elephant is 
yet afraid of the smallest. The gnat attacks him, flies into the 
open end of the proboscis, and sucks his blood at its ease. 

It is rather remarkable that there is an ironical adage re- 
specting the Elephant and the eye of the needle, exactly similar 
to the familiar proverb of the camel and the needle s eye. 


THE CONEY, OR HYRAX. 


The Shaplmn of Scripture, nn<l the correct meaning of the word -Monti fn a u lion 
of the Shaphan with the Syrian llyrax— Description of the animal— Its feet, 
teeth, and apparent rumination- Passages in which the Coney is mentioned - 
Habits of the animal — Its activity and wariness- -The South African Hvrax, 
and its mode of life — Difficulty of procuring it — Similarity in appearance and 
habits of the Syrian species —Three species of Hvrax known to naturalists — 
The Talmudical writers on the Shaplmn — The jerboa and the rabbit — A 
curious speculation and a judicious compromise. 

Among the many animals mentioned in the Bible, there is 
one which is evidently of some importance in the Jewish code, 
inasmuch as it is twice named in the Mosaic law. 

That it was also familiar to the Jews is evident from other 
references which are made to its habits. This animal is the 
Shaphan of the Hebrew language, a word which lias very 
wrongly been translated in the Authorized Version as Coney, 
ie. Rabbit, the creature in question not being a rabbit, nor even 
a rodent. No rabbit has ever been discovered in Palestine, and 
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naturalists have agreed that the true Coney or Rabbit has never 
inhabited the Holy Land. There is no doubt that the Shaphan 
of the Hebrew Scripture, and the Coney of the Vulgate, was the 
Syrian Hykax (Hyrax Syriucvs). This little animal is rather 
larger than an ordinary rabbit, is not unlike it in appearance, 
and has many of its habits. It is clothed with brown fur, it is 
very active, it inhabits holes and clefts in rocks, and it has in 
the front of its mouth long chisel-shaped teeth, very much like 
those of the rabbit. Consequently, it was classed by naturalists 


“ The Conics nrr hut. u feeble folk, yrt make, thnj tfv'ir houses in the roW. V— Ppov. xxx. *Jt». 


among the rodents for many years, under the name of Eock 
Eabbit. Yet, as I have already mentioned, it is not even a 
rodent, but belongs to the pachydermatous group of animals, and 
occupies an intermediate place between the rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus. 

If it be examined carefully, the rodent-like teeth will be seen 
to resemble exactly the long curved tusks of the hippopotamus. 
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with their sharp ami chisel-edged tips; (lie little feet, on a 
close inspection, are seen to be furnished with n set of tiny 
hoofs just like, those of the rhinoceros ; and there are many other 
points in its structure which, to the eye of a naturalist, point 
out its true place in nature. 

In common with the rodents, anil other animals which have 
similarly-shaped teeth, the llvrax, when at rest, is continually 
working its jaws from side to side, a movement which it instinc- 
tively performs, in order that the chiselled edges of the upper 
and lower teeth may he preserved sharp by continually rubbing 
against each other, and that they may not be sullcred to grow 
too long, and so to deprive the animal of the means whereby it 
gains its food. But for this peculiar movement, which looks 
very like the action of ruminating, the teeth would grow far 
beyond the mouth, as they rapidly deposit, dental material in 
their bases in order to supply the waste caused at their tips by 
the continual friction of the edges against each other. 

It may seem strange that an animal which is classed with the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, all bare-skinned 
animals, should be clothed with a furry coat. The reader may 
perhaps remember that the llvrax does not afford a solitary 
instance of this structure, and that, although the elephants of 
our day have only a few bristly hairs thinly scattered over the 
body, those of former days were clad in a thick and treble coat 
of fur and hair. 

TiiE.iK are four passages of Scripture in which the Coney is 
mentioned — two in which it is prohibited as food, and two in 
which allusion is made to its manner of life. In order to 
understand the subject better, we will take them in their order. 

The first mention of the Coney occurs in Leviticus xi. 5, 
among the list of clean and unclean animals : “ The coney, 
because he chcweth the cud, but dividetli not the hoof; he is 
unclean unto you.” The second is of a like nature, and is to he 
found in Dent. xiv. 7: “These ye shall not eat of them that 
chew the cud, or of them that divide the cloven hoof ; as the 
camel, and the hare, and the coney : for they chew the cud, but 
divide not the hoof; therefore they are unclean unto you.” 

The remaining passages, which describe the habits of the 
Coney, are as follow. The first alludes to the rock-loving 
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habits of the animal : “ The high hills are a refuge for the wild 
goats, and the rocks for the conies.” (Ps. civ. 18.) The second 
makes a similar mention of the localities which the animal 
frequents, and in addition speaks of its wariness, including it 
among the “four things which are little upon the earth, but they 
are exceedingly wise.” The four are the ants, the locusts, the 
spiders, and the Conies, which “ are but a feeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks.” 

We will take these passages in their order. 

Tt has already been mentioned that the Tlyrax, a true pachy- 
derm, does not merely chew the cud, but that the peculiar and 
constant movement of its jaws strongly resembles the act of 
rumination. The Jews, ignorant as they were of scientific 
zoology, would naturally set down the llyrax as a ruminant, and 
would have been likely to eat it, as its flesh is very good. Tt 
must be remembered that two conditions were needful to render 
an animal fit to be eaten by a Jew, the one that it must be a 
ruminant, and the second that it should have a divided hoof. 
Granting, therefore, the presence of the former qualification, 
Moses points out the absence of the latter, thereby prohibiting 
the animal as eifeetually as if lie had entered into a question of 
comparative anatomy, and proved that the llyrax was incapable 
of rumination. 

We now come to the habits of the animal. 

As we may gather from the passages of Scripture which have 
already been mentioned, the Hyrax inhabits rocky places, and 
lives in the clefts that are always found in such localities. It is 
an exceedingly active creature, leaping from rock to rock with 
wonderful rapidity, its little sharp hoofs giving it a firm 
hold of the hard and irregular surface of the stony ground. 
Even in captivity it retains much of its activity, and flies about 
its cage with a rapidity that seems more suitable to a squirrel 
than to an animal allied to the rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 

There are several species — perhaps only varieties — of the 
llyrax, .all of them identical in habits, and almost precisely 
similar in appearance. The best known of these animals is that 
which inhabits Southern Africa (Hyrax Capcnsis), and which is 
familiar to the colonists by its name of Klip-das, or Eock-rabbit. 
Tn situations which suit it, the llyrax is very plentiful, and is 
much hunted by the natives, who esteem its flesh very highly. 



Small ami insignificant as it appeal's to bo, oven Europeans 
think that to kill the ITyrax is a tolerable test of sportsmanship, 
the wariness of the animal being so great that much hunters 
craft is required to approach i(. 

The following account of the Hyrax has been furnished to me 
hy Major A. \Y. Orayson, 11. A. : — “ In the (\ipe Colony, and over 
a great portion of Southern Africa, this little creature is found. 
Tt is never, as far as my experience goes, seen in great numbers, 
as we find rabbits in England, though the caution of the animal 
is such as to enable it to remain safe in districts from which 
other animals are soon exterminated. 

“ As its name implies, it is found among rocks, in the crevices 
and holes of which it finds a retreat. When a natural cavity is 
nut found, the klip-das scratches a hole in the ground under the 
rocks, and burrows like a common rabbit. In size it is about 
equal to a hare, though it is much shorter in the legs, and has 
ears more like those of a rat than a rabbit. Its skin is covered 
with fur, thick and woolly, as though intended for a colder 
climate than that in which it is usually found; and, when seen 
from a distance, it looks nearly black. 

“ The rock-rabbit is a very watchful creature, and usually 
feeds on the summit of any piece of rock near its home, always 
choosing one from which it can obtain a good view of the sur- 
rounding country. When it sees ail enemy approaching, it 
sits rigidly on the rock and watches him without moving, so 
that at a little distance it is almost impossible to distinguish 
it from the rock on which it sits. When it docs move, it darts 
quickly out of sight, and disappears into its burrow with a 
sudden leap. 

“ In consequence of its activity and cunning, the rock-rabbit 
is seldom killed by white men ; and when a hunter does secure 
one, it is generally hy means of a long shot. The natives usually 
watcli near its burrow, or noiselessly stalk it. 

“ 1 once killed one of these animals by a very long shot 
from a rifle, as it was sitting watching us. from the top of a large 
boulder, at a distance of a hundred and fifty yards or there- 
abouts. The Dutch Hoers who were with me were delighted at 
the sight of it, as they said it was good eating; and so it proved 
to he, the flesh being somewhat like that of a hare, though in 
our rough field-cookery we could not do justice to it.” 
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This short narrative excellently illustrates the character of the 
animal, which is classed among the “four things which he ex- 
ceeding wise.” It is so crafty that no trap or snare ever set 
has induced a Hyrax to enter it, and so wary that it is with 
difliculty to be killed even with the aid of fire-arms. “ No 
animal,” writes Mr. Tristram, “ ever gave us so much trouble to 
secure. . . . The only chance of securing one is to be concealed, 
particularly about sunset or before sunrise, oil some overhanging 
cliff, taking care not to let the shadow be cast bclow T , and then 
to wait until the. little creatures cautiously peep forth from their 
holes. They arc, said to be common by those who have not 
looked for them, but are certainly not abundant in Palestine, 
and few writers have ever had more than a single glimpse of one. 
I had the good fortune to see one feeding in the gorge of the 
Kcdrou, and then to watch.it as it sat at the mouth of its hole, 
ruminating, metaphorically if not literally, while waiting for 
sunset” 

Should the Ilyrax manage to catch a glimpse of the enemy, it. 
utters a shrill cry or squeal, and darts at once to its hole — an 
action which is followed by all its companions as soon as they 
hear the warning cry. It is a tolerably prolific animal, rearing 
four or five young at a birth, and keeping them in a soft bed of 
bay and lur, in which they are almost hidden. If surprised in 
its hole and seized, the Ilyrax will bite very sharply, its long 
chisel-edged tooth inflicting severe wounds on the hand that 
attempts to grasp it. But it is of a tolerably docile disposition, 
and in a short time learns to know its owner, and to delight in 
receiving his caresses. 

Three species of Ilyrax are known to naturalists. One is the 
Klip-das, or llock-rabbit, of Southern Africa ; the second is the 
Ashkoko of Abyssinia; and the third is the Syrian Hyrax, or 
the Coney of the Bible. The two last species have often been 
confounded together, but the Syrian animal may be known 
by the oblong pale spot on the middle of its back. 

The Talmudical writers were greatly perplexed about the 
proper reading of the word Shaphan, some of them thinking it 
to be a jerboa, and others considering it as the rabbit. LewysoJm 
sums up the arguments after a rather curious fashion. Accord- 
ing to him, the strongest argument against the translation of the 
Biblical word Shaphan as “rabbit” is that t.lie animal came from 
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Spain, and was probably unknown to tins earlier Talmudists, 
though the later writers might have known it. 

Then, struck with the resemblance of the Hebrew word 
(Sh’p’n) and Spain, he proceeds to discuss the probability of the 
Shaphan deriving its name from Spain, the country of its origin, 
or of Spain being so called on account of the number of rabbits 
which inhabited it. lie comes at last to the conclusion that the 
jerboa was probably the animal which was prohibited in the 
Mosaic law ; but that, as the rabbit answered in every respect to 
the Talmudical conditions, it may, for all practical purposes, be 
accepted as the representative of the Shaphan of Scripture. 


BEHEMOTI 


Literal translation of the wonl Behemoth — Various theories respecting t lie- 
identity of the animal — The Hippopotamus known to the ancient Hebrews — 
Geographical range of the animal — “He eatelli grass like the ox ” — Ravages 
of the Hippopotamus among the crops --.Structure of the mouth and teeth — 
The “ sword or scythe ” of the Hippopotamus — Some strange theories— Haunts 
of the Hippopotamus — The Egyptian hunter — A valuable painting — Strength 
of the Hippopotamus — Rising of the Nile --Modern hunters — Wariness of the. 
Hippopotamus — The pitfall and the drop-trap. 


In the concluding part of that wonderful poem which is so 
familiar to us as the Book of Job, the Lord is represented as re- 
proving the murmurs of Job, by showing that he could not even 
understand the mysteries of the universe, much less the purposes 
of the Creator. By presuming to bring a charge of injustice 
against his Maker, he in fact inferred that the accuser was more 
competent to govern the world than was the Creator, and thus 
laid himself open to the unanswerable irony of the splendid 
passages contained in chapters xl. xli., which show that man 
cannot even rule the animals, his fellow-creatures, much less 
control the destinies of the human race. 

The passages with which we are at present concerned are to 
be found at the end of the fortieth chapter, and contain a most 
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powerful description of some animal which is called by the 
name of Behemoth. Now this word only occurs once in the 
whole of the Scriptures, i. e. in Job xL 15: “Behold now 
behemoth, which l made with thee,” See. Some commentators, 
in consequence of the plural termination of the word, which 
may be literally translated as “ beasts,” have thought that it was 
a collective term for all the largest beasts of the world, such as 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, the wild cattle, and their like. 
Others have thought that the elephant was signified by the word 
Behemoth ; and some later writers, acquainted with palaeon- 
tology, have put forward a conjecture that the Behemoth must 
have been some extinct pachydermatous animal, like the dino- 
thcrium, in which might be combined many of the qualities of 
the elephant and hippopotamus. 

It is now, however, agreed by all Biblical scholars and natu- 
ralists, that the hippopotamus, and no other animal, is the crea- 
ture which was signified by the word Behemoth, and this inter- 
pretation is followed in the Jewish Bible. 

We will now take the whole of the passage, and afterwards 
examine it by degrees, comparing the Authorized Version with 
the Jewish Bible, and noting at the same time one or two vari- 
ations in the rendering of certain phrases. The passage is given 
as follows in the Jewish Bible, and may be compared with our 
Authorized Version: — 

“ Behold now the river-horse, which I have made with thee : 
he eateth grass like an ox. 

“ Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and liis vigour is in the 
muscles of his. body. 

“ He movetli bis tail like a cedar: the sinews of his thighs are 
wrapped together. 

“11 is bones are pipes of copper; his bones are like bars 
of iron. 

“ He is the eliief of the ways of God : he that made him can 
alone reach his sword. 

" That the mountains should bring forth food for him, and all 
the beasts of the field play there. 

“ He lietli under wild lotuses, in the covert of the reed, 
and fens. 

‘‘Wild lotuses cover him with their shadow; willows of the 
brook compass him about. 
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“ Behold, should a river overllow, lio hasteth not : lie loots 
secure should Jordan hurst forth up to his mouth. 

“lie taketh it in with his eyes: his nose picrcct-h through 
snares.” 

We will now take tin's description 'in detail, and see how far 
it applies to the now familiar habits of the hippopotamus. A 
little allowance must of course be made for poetical imagery, but 
we shall find that in all important details the account of the 
Behemoth agrees perfectly with the appearance and habits of 
the hippopotamus. 

In the first place, it is evident that we may dismiss from our 
minds the idea that the Behemoth was an extinct pachyderm. 
The whole tenor of the passage shows that it must have been 
an animal then existing, and whose habits were familiar to Job 
and his friends. Now the date of the Book of Job could not 
have been earlier than about 1JU0 n.<\, and in, consequence, 
Hie ideas of a paheozoic animal must be discarded. 

We may also dismiss the elephant, inasmuch as it was most 
unlikely that Job should have known anything about the 
animal, and it is certain that he could not have attained the 
familiarity with its appearance and habits which is inferred by 
the context. Moreover, it cannot be said of the elephant that 
“he eateth grass as an ox.” The elephant feeds ehieily on the 
leaves of trees, and when lie does eat grass, he cannot do so 
“like an ox,” hut plucks it with his proboscis, and then puts the 
green tufts into his mouth. So characteristic a gesture as this 
would never have passed unnoticed in a description so full of 
detail. 

That the hippopotamus was known to the ancient Hebrews is 
certain. After their sojourn in Egypt they had necessarily 
become familiarized with it; and if, as most commentators hi 
licve,tlie date of the Book of Job be subsequent to the liberation 
of the Israelites, there is no difficulty in assuming that Job and 
his companions were well acquainted with jtlic animal. Even if 
the book be of an earlier date, it is still possible that the hippo- 
potamus may, in those days, have lived in rivers where it is now 
as .much extinct as it is in England. Mr. Tristram remarks on 
this point : “No hippopotamus is found in Asia, but there is no 
reason for asserting that it may not have had an eastern range as 
far as Palestine, and wallowed in the Jordan ; for its bones aro 
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found in the dehria of the rivers of Algeria, flowing into the 
Mediterranean, when tradition is quite silent as to its former 
existence. 

“Several extinct species of hippopotamus have been found in 
the later tertiary deposits, both of England and other countries 
of Europe, embedded in gravel •which contains shells of many 
existing species of the locality, showing that the temperature 
has not much changed, and that some of the fossil species were 
natives of cold and temperate climes.” 

There is no douht* that the hippopotamus and the urns were 
the two largest animals known to the Jews, and it is probably 
on that account tlmt the former received the name of Behemoth. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Behemoth is identical with the 
hippopotamus, we will proceed with the description. 

The words “ whom I made with thee” have been variously 
translated. Some Hebraists render them as, “whom I made 
near thee,” i.c. near or in the country in which Job lived. 
Others read the words, “like as thee,” /.c. that the* Behemoth 
was the fellow-creature of Job. Others again understand them 
as signifying that the man and the animal were contempora- 
neous, and the passage should be read, “whom I made at the 
same time with thee.” Whichever interpretation we adopt, it is 
evident that a parallel of some kind is drawn between the man 
and the beast. 

“He eateth grass litfe the ox.” The word which is here 
rendered “grass” is translated in Xumb. xi. f> as “leeks.” It 
means, something that is green, and is probably used to signify 
green herbage of any description. Now it is perfectly true of 
the hippopotamus that it eats grass like an ox, or like cattle, as 
the passage may be translated. In order to supply its huge 
massive body with nourishment, it consumes vast quantities of 
food, as indeed may be inferred from the structure of its moutli 
and jaws. The mouth is enormously broad and shovel-shaped, 
so as to take in a huge quantity of food at once ; and the gape 
is so wide, that when the animal opens its jaws to their full 
extent it seems to split its head into two nearly equal portions. 
This great mobility of jaw is assisted by the peculiar form of 
the gape, which takes a sudden turn upwards, and reaches 
almost to the eyes. 

Just as the mouth is formed to contain a vast quantity ot 

v 
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food, so the jaws anil teeth are made to procure it. From the 
front of the lower jaw the incisor teeth project horizontally, no 
longer performing the ordinary duties of teeth, hut being modi- 
fied into tusks, which are in all probability used as levers for 
prising up the vegetables on which the animal lives. But the 
most singular portion of the jaw is the mode in which the canine 
teeth are modified so as to resemble the incisor teeth of rodents, 
and to perform a similar office. 

These teeth are very long, curved, and chisel-edged at their 
tips, their shape being preserved by continual attrition, just as 
lias been mentioned of the hyrax. The material of the teeth is 
peculiarly hard, so much so, indeed, that it is in great request for 
artificial teeth, the “ verniers ” of philosophical instruments, and 
similar purposes. Consequently, with these teeth the hippopo- 
tamus can cut through Ihe stems of thick and strong herbage as 
with shears, and the strength of its jaws is so great that an 
angered hippopotamus has been known to bite a man completely 
in two, anfl to crush a canoe to fragments with a single move- 
ment of its enormous jaws. 

Keeping this description in our minds, we shall see how true 
is the statement in verse 19. This passage is not adequately 
rendered in the Authorized Version : the word which is translated 
as “sword” also signifies a scythe, and evidently having that 
meaning in the text. The passage is best translated thus : “ His 
Maker hath furnished him witli his scytlie.” 

The havoc which such an animal can make among growing 
crops may be easily imagined. It is fond of leaving the river, 
and forcing its way into cultivated grounds, where it eats vast, 
quantities of green food, and destroys as much as it eats, by the 
trampling of its heavy feet. Owing to the width of the animal, 
the feet are placed very far apart, and the consequence is that 
the hippopotamus makes a double path, the feet of each side 
trampling down the herbage, and causing the track to look like 
a double rut, with an elevated pdge between them. 

Some little difficulty has been made respecting the passage in 
verse 20, “ Surely the mountains bring him forth food.” Com- 
mentators ignorant of the habits of the hippopotamus, and not 
acquainted with the character of the country where it lives, have 
thought that the animal only lived in the rivers, and merely 
found its fan: l along its hanks, or at most upon the marshes at 



tin 1 river-side. The hippopotamus, say they, is not a dweller on 
the mountains, hut an inhabitant of the river, and therefore this 
passage cannot rightly he applied to the animal. 

Now, in the first place, the word ha-rim , which is translated as 
“ mountains ” in the Authorized Version, is rendered as “ hills” by 
many Hebraists. Moreover, as we know from many passages of 
Scripture, the word “mountain ” is applied to any elevated spot, 
without reference to its height. Such places are very common 
along the banks of the Nile, and are employed for the culture of 
vegetables, which would not grow properly upon the fiat and 
marshy lands around them. These spots are very attractive to 
the hippopotamus, who likes a change of diet, and thus finds food 
upon the mountains. In many parts of Egypt the river runs 
through a mountainous country, so that the hills are within a 
very short distance of the water, and are easily reached by the 
hippopotamus. 

The Talmudical writers exaggerated, after their custom, the 
dimensions, voracity, and other attributes of the Behemoth. 
They said that the animal devoured daily the herbage of a 
thousand hills, but that, in order to prevent the devastation of 
the world which such voracity would occasion, the herbage was 
miraculously renewed every night. Only two of the Behemoth 
were ever created, and, lest they should increase in numbers, 
and destroy every green thing on the face of the earth, they 
were made incapable of propagating their kind. There are other 
legends of the Behemoth too puerile to he narrated. 

We will now proceed to the next verse. After mentioning 
that the Behemoth can eat grass like an ox, and finds its food 
upon the hills, the sacred writer proceeds to show that in its 
moments of repose it is an inhabitant of the rivers and marshy 
ground : “He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of the 
reed, and fens. 

“ The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; the willows 
of the brook compass liim about.” 

Here 1 may remind the reader that the compound Hebrew >vord 
which is rendered in the Authorized Version as “shady trees” is 
translated by some persons as “ wild lotuses” — a rendering which 
is followed by the editor of the Jewish Bible. Apparently, 
however, the Authorized Version gives a more correct meaning 
of the term. Judging from a well-known Egyptian painting. 
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which represents a hunter in the act of harpooning the hippo- 
potamus, the tall papyrus reeds are the plants that are signified 
by this word, which occurs in no other place in the Scriptures. 

Nothing can he more accurate than this description of the 
habits of the animal. I have now before me a number of sketches 
by Mr. T. Haines, representing various incidents in the life of the 
hippopotamus ; and in one or two of them, the little islands that 
stud the river, as well as the hanks themselves, are thickly 
clothed with reeds mixed with papyrus, the whole being exactly 
similar to those which are represented in the conventional style 
of Egyptian art. These spots are the favourite haunts of the 
hippopotamus, which loves to lie under their shadow, its whole 
body remaining concealed in the water, and only the eyes, ears, 
and nostrils appearing above the surface. 

As reference will he made to this painting when we come to 
the Leviathan, it will Ik*, as well to describe it in detail. In 
order that the reader should fully understand it, I have had it 
translated, so to speak, from the conventional outline of Egyptian 
art into perspective, exactly as lias been done with the Assyrian 
and Egyptian chariots. 

In the foreground is seen the hunter, standing on a boat that 
closely resembles the raft-boat which is still in use in several 
parts of Africa. It is made of the very light wood called 
amhatch, by cutting down the requisite number of trees, laying 
them side by side so that their bases form the stern and their 
points the bow of the extemporized boat. They are then firmly 
lashed together, the pointed ends turned upwards, and the simple 
vessel is complete. It is, in fact, nothing more than a raft of 
triangular shape, but lie* wood is so buoyant that it answers 
every purpose. 

In his hand the hunter grasps the harpoon which he is about 
to launch at the hippopotamus. This is evidently the same 
weapon which is still employed for that purpose. It consists of 
a long shaft, into the end of which a bar lied iron point is loosely 
inserted. To the iron point is attached one end of a rope, and 
to the other end, which is held in the left hand of the harpoouer, 
a lloat of amhatch wood is fastened. 

When the weapon is thrown, the furious struggles of the 
wounded animal disengage the shaft of the harpoon, which is 
regained by the hunter ; and as it dashes through the water. 
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throwing up spray as it goes, the ambateh float keeps the end of 
the rope at the surface, so that it can be seen as soon as the 
animal becomes quieter. Sometimes it dives to the bottom, and 
remains there as long as its breath can hold out ; and when it. 



In the meantime, guided by the iloat, the hunter follows the 
course of the animal, and, as soon as it comes within reach of 


liis weapon, drives another spear into it, and so proceeds until 
the animal dies from loss of blood. Hie modem hunters never 
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throw a second harpoon unless the one already fixed gives way, 
mainly employing a spear to inflict the last wounds. Hut it* we 
may judge from this painting, the Egyptian hunter attached a 
• new rope with every east of his weapon, and, when the hippo- 
potamus became weak from its wounds, gathered up the ropes 
and came to close quarters. 

In the bow of the boat is the hunter s assistant, armed with a 
rope made lasso-wise into a noose, which he is throwing over 
the head of the hippopotamus, whose attitude and expression 
show evidently, in spite of the rudeness of the drawing, the 
impotent anger of the weakened animal. 

Behind the hippopotamus are the tall and dense reeds and 
papyrus under the shelter of which the animal loves to lie, and 
on the surface of the water Uoat the beautiful white flowers of 
the lotus. 

In the Egyptian painting, the artist, in spite of the conven- 
tionalities to which he was bound, has depicted the whole scene 
with skill and spirit. The head and open mouth of the hippo- 
potamus are remarkably fine, and show that the artist who drew 
the animal must have seen it when half mad with pain, and 
half dead from loss of blood. 

The enormous strength of the hippopotamus is shown in 
verses ll>, 18, the last of which passages requires a little explana- 
tion. Two different words are used here to express the bones of 
the animal. The first is derived from a word signifying strength, 
and means the "strong bones,’* i.c. those of the legs. These are 
hollow, and are therefore aptly compared to tubes or pipes of 
copper. The second term is thought by some Hebraists to refer 
to the rib-bones, which are solid, and therefore are not likened 
to tubes, but to liars of iron. 

The 2”d verse has been translated rather variously. The 
Authorized Version can be seen by reference to a Eiblc, and 
another translation, that of the Jewish Bible, is given on page 
1120. A third, and perhaps the best rendering of this passage is 
given by the llev. W. Drake, in Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible:” 
" Lo, the river swelleth proudly against him, yet he is not 
alarmed ; lie is securely confident though a Jordan burst forth 
against his mouth.” 

In all probability reference is here made to the annual rising 
of the Nile, and the inundations which it causes. Tn some 
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years, when it rises much above its usual height, the floods 
become most disastrous. Whole villages are swept away, and 
scarcely a vestige of the mud-built houses Is lett ; the dead 
bodies of human beings are seen intermixed with those of cattle, 
and the whole country is one scene of desolation. Yet the 
almost amphibious hippopotamus cares nothing for the floods, 
as long as it can find food, and so, " though the river swelleth 
proudly against him,” he is not alarmed. 

From the use of the word "Jordan ” in the same verse, it might 
be thought that the river of Palestine was intended. This, 
however, is not the case. The word "Jordan” is simply used as a 
poetical term for any river, and is derived from a Hebrew 
word which signifies "descending quickly/' 

We now come to the last verse of this noble description: "He 
taketh it in with his eyes.” These words have also been variously 
rendered, some translating them as “ lie receiveth it (/. c. the 
river) up to his eyes.” But the translation which seems to suit 
the context best is, " Who will take him when in his sight ? His 
nose piercetli through (i.c. detects) snares.” Now, this faculty 
of detecting snares is one of the chief characteristics ot the 
hippo}>otamus, when it lives near places inhabited by mankind, 
who are always doing their best to^lestroy it. In the first 
place, its body gives them an almost unlimited supply of flesh, 
the fat is very highly valued for many purposes, the teeth are 
sold to the ivory-dealers, and the hide is cut up into whips, or 
khoorbaslics. 

There is now before me a klioorbash, purchased from a native 
Egyptian who was beating a servant with it. The whip is 
identical with that which was used by* the ancient Egyptians in 
urging the Israelites to their tasks, and the scene reminded the 
traveller so forcibly of the old Scriptural times that lie rescued 
the unfortunate servant, and purchased the klioorbash, which is 
now in my collection. 

Not content wjtli hunting the hippopotamus, the natives 
contrive various traps, either pitfalls or drop-traps. The former 
arc simply pits dug in the path of the animal, covered with 
sticks and reeds, and having at the bottom a sharp stake on 
which the victim is impaled, and so effectually prevented from 
escaping or damaging the pit by its struggles. 

The drop-trap is a log of wood, weighted with stones, ami 
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having at 0110 oml an iron spike. which is sometimes poisoned. 
Tlio path which tlic' animal takes is wntched, a conveniently 
overhanging lira rich is selected, ami IVoni that branch the erne] 
spear is suspended, by a catch or tinker, exactly over the centre 
ot* the path. There is no difficulty in finding the precise centre 
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of the path, owing to the peculiar gait of the animal, which 
has already been described. One end of the trigger supports 
the spear, and to the other is attached a rope, which is brought 
across the path in such a way that when touched it relieves the 
spfear, which is driven deeply into the animal's hack. If well 
hung, the spear-blade divides the spine, and the wounded animal 
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lulls on tlio spot, l»ut, oven if it should miss a vital part, the 
poison soon does its fatal work. 

In consequence of the continual persecution to which it i§ 
subjected, the hippopotamus becomes exceedingly wary, and, 
huge, clumsy, and blundering as it looks, is clever enough to 
detect either pitfall or drop-trap that have not been contrived 
Vitli especial care. An old and experienced hippopotamus 
becomes so wary that he will be suspicious even of a bent twig,* 
and, rather than venture across it, he will leave the path, force 
for himself a roundabout passage, and return to the path beyond 
the object that alarmed him. 

Air. T. Haines, to whose sketches I am indebted for the 
illustration, told me that the hippopotamus is possessed of 
much more intellect than might be expected from a creature 
of so dull, clumsy, and unpromising aspect. Apathetic it 
generally is, and, as long as it is left unmolested, does not 
care to molest even the human beings that intrude upon its 
repose. 

It likes to lie in the shade of the reeds and rushes, and may 
he seen Hunting in the water, with only the nostrils, the eyes, 
and the ears above the surface, these organs being set in a line 
along the head, evidently fur the purpose of allowing the whole 
body to be hidden under water while the three most important 
senses are capable of acting. 

A canoe-man who knows the habits of the hippopotamus will 
fearlessly take his fragile vessel through a herd of the animals, 
knowing that, if he only avoids contact with them, they will 
not interfere with him. The only danger is, that a hippopotamus 
may rise under the canoe, and- strike itself against the boat, in 
which case the animal is rather apt to consider the intruding 
object as an enemy, and to attack it, sometimes crushing the 
canoe between its teeth, and mostly upsetting it, and throwing 
the crew into the water. In such a case, the men always dive 
at once to the bottom of the river, and hold on to some weed or 
rock as long as they can exist without breathing. The reason 
for this proceeding is, that the hippopotamus always looks for 
its enemy upon the surface of the water, and, if the men were 
to swim to slip re, they would be caught and killed before they 
had swum many strokes. But, as it sees nothing but the 
damaged canoe, its short-lived anger vanishes, and it sinks again 
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Difliculty of identifying tlie various binls mcntionoil in Scripture -The vultur«*a 
of l*ali‘stinn — Tim Liimmergeier, or Ossifrage of Serij»1 ur«: — The Hebrew word 
/Vms 1 , and its signification— The OssilVage, or Jj»ne-l»in!Hker — -A]»fiesiiiiiiec of the 
Liimmorgeier Its flight and mode of feeding— How the Lammcrgeier kills 
snakes and tortoises, and breaks marrow-hones— Mode of destroying the 
chamois and mountain sheep — Nest of the Liimmcrgeier. 


It lias already been mentioned that even the host Biblical 
scholars have found very great difficulties in identifying several 
of the animals which are named in Scripture. This difficulty is 
greatly increased when w r e come to the Birds, and in many in- 
stances it is absolutely impossible to identify the Hebrew word 
with any precise species. In all probability, however, the 
nomenclature of the birds is a very loose one, several species 
being classed under the same title. 

Even at the present day, the English language presents many 
similar instances of poverty, as is well known to all zoologists. 
Taking the birds as our first examples, how often do we not find 
the same word used to signify many distinct species, and, again, 
one species designated by several dissimilar words? The word 
Vulture, for example, is used to signify a great number of birds, 
including the Liimmergeicr, the Condors, the Griffons, the Cara- 
caras, and others ; while the term Eagle has scarcely a less wide 
sign ilicat ion. Sometimes the mime is applied in such a manner 
as to mislead those who are not scientific ornithologists, and we 
find such inappropriate titles as night-hawk, fern-owl, hedge- 
sparrow, reed-wren, &e,, the birds in question being neither 
hawks, owls, sparrows, nor wrens. 

Keeping this difficulty in mind, I shall mention all the species 
which are likely to have been classed under a single title, giving 
a general description of the whole, and a detailed account of the 
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particular species which seems to answer most closely to the 
Hebrew word. 

Following the arrangement which has been employed in this 
work, I shall begin with the bird which has been placed by 
zoologists at the head of its class, namely, the Lammkroeiek, the 
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bird which may be safely identified with the Ossifrage of 
Scripture. The Hebrew word is “Feres,” a term which only 
occurs twice when signifying a species of bird ; namely, in Lev. 
xi. 13, and the parallel passage in I)eut>. xiv. 12. The first of 
these passages runs as follows : “ These yc shall have in abomi- 
nation among the fowls ; they shall not be eaten, they are an 
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abomination : the eagle, anil the ossifrage, and the ospray.” The 
corresponding passage in Deuteronomy has precisely the same 
signification, though rather differently worded : “ These arc they 
of which ye shall not eat : the eagle, and the ossifrage, and the 
ospray” 

The reader will here notice that the sacred narrative gives no 
account of the appearance or habits of the bird, but merely 
classed it with the remainder of the predadous birds, all of 
which are declared to be unfit for food. We must therefore look 
for some assistance in the etymology of the word pvrcs, which 
signifies one who breaks anything. The same word occurs in 
several other passages of Scripture. • 

For example, the word was much used by David in comme- 
morating any remarkable event. When David sent Uzzah and 
Aliio to fetch the ark from Kirjath-jcarim, the oxen which drew 
the cart stumbled and shook the ark, so that it seemed likely to 
fall. Uzzah, who walked by the side of the cart, while his 
brother marched in front of the oxen, instinctively put out his 
hand to uphold it, and fell dead by the side of the ark which he 
> had touched without authority. In order to commemorate this 
event, David called the spot whereon it occurred Perez-Uzzali, 
or the Breaking of Uzzah, “because the Lord had made a 
breach upon Uzzah” (See 2 Sam. vi. 8.) 

Keferenco to this event was afterwards made by David when 
he brought the ark into Jerusalem. Having taken warning by 
the solemn event which he had witnessed, he called together the 
priests and Levites, to whom lie gave the commission to bring 
the ark with due honour, and “ said unto them, Ye are the chief 
of the fathers of the Levites : sanctify yourselves, both ye and 
your brethren, that ye may bring up the ark of the Lord God of 
Israel unto the place that I have prepared for it. 

“ For, because yo did it not at the first, the Lord our God 
made a breach (peres) upon us, for that w r e sought Him not in 
due order” (1 Chron. xv. 12, 13). David again employed the 
word to signify the breaking up or destruction of the Philis- 
tines. “David smote them there, and said, The Lord hath 
broken forth upon mine enemies before me, as the breach of 
waters. Therefore he called the name of that place Baal- 
perazim ” — i.c. the Place of Breakings. The same word occurs 
again in that dread message to Belshazzar, written by the hand 
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upon the wall, “ ATeno, luone, tekel, upliarsiu,” or pars, the last 
word signifying that the kingdom was broken up, and would he 
given to other rulers. 

The word pars, then, signifies a breaker; and the Latin 
term Ossifraga, or Hone-breaker, is a very good translation of 
the word. How it applies to the Lammergeier we shall pre- 
sently sec. 

The Liimmergeier belongs to the vultures, but has much more 
the appearance of an eagle than a vulture, the neck being clothed 
with feathers, instead of being naked or only covered with 
down. It may at once be known by the tuft of long, hair-like 
feathers which depends from the beak, and which has gained for 
the bird the title of Hoarded Vulture. The colour of the 
plumage is a mixture of different browns and greys, tawny 
below and beautifully pencilled above, a line of pure white run- 
ning along the middle of each feather. When young it is nearly 
black, and indeed lias been treated as a separate species under 
the name of Black Vulture. 

tt is one of the largest of the Hying birds, its length often 
exceeding four feet, and the expanse of its wings being rather! 
more than ten feet. In consequence of this great spread of 
wing, it looks when flying like a much larger bird than it really 
is, and its size has often been variously misstated. Its flight, as 
may be imagined from the possession of such wings, is equally 
grand and graceful, and it sweeps through the air with great 
force, apparently unaccompanied by effort. 

The Liimmergeier extends through a very large range of 
country, and is found throughout many parts of Europe ami 
Asia. It is spread over the Holy Land, never congregating 
in numbers, like ordinary vultures, but living in pairs, and 
scarcely any ravine being uninhabited by at least one pair of 
Larnniergeiers. 

The food of the Liimmergeier is, like that of other vultures, 
the flesh of dead animals, though it does not feed quite in the 
same maimer that they do. When the ordinary vultures have 
found a carcase they tear it to pieces, and soon remove all the 
flesli. This having been done, the Liimmergeier comes to the 
half-picked bones, eats the remaining flesh from them, and 
finishes by breaking them and eating the marrow. That a bird 
should he able to break a bone as thick and hard as the thigh- 
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bone of a horse or ox seems rather problematical, but the bird 
achieves the feat in a simple and effectual manner. 

Seizing the bone in its claws, it rises to an immense height in 
the air, and then, balancing itself over some piece of rock, it lets 
the bone fall, and sweeps after it with scarce less rapidity than 
the bone falls. Should the bone be broken by the fall, the bird 
picks the marrow out of the fragments; and should it have 
escaped fracture by reason of falling on a soft piece of ground 
instead of a hard rock, the bird picks it up, and renews the pro- 
cess until it has attained its object. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the name of Ossifrage, or Bone-breaker, may very properly 
be given to this bird. 

Not only does it extract the marrow from bones in this 
peculiar manner, but it procures other articles of food by em- 
ploying precisely the same system. If it sees a tortoise, many 
of which reptiles are found in the countries which it inhabits, it 
does not waste time and trouble by trying to peck the shell 
open, but carries its prey high in the air, drops it on the ground, 
and so breaks its shell to pieces. Tortoises are often very hard- 
shelled creatures, and the Lammergeier has been observed to 
raise one of them and drop it six or seven times before the 
stubborn armour would yield. Snakes, too, are killed in a 
similar manner, being seized by the neck, and then dropped from 
a height upon rocks or hard ground. The reader may perhaps 
be aware that the Hooded Crow of England breaks bones and 
the shells of bivalve molluscs in a similar manner. 

Mr. Tristram suggests, with much probability, that the 
“ eagle ” which mistook the bald head of the poet yEschylus for 
a white stone, and killed him by dropping a tortoise upon it, was 
in all likelihood a Lammergeier, the bird being a denizen of the 
same country, and the act of tortoise-dropping being its usual 
mode of killing those reptiles. 

We now see why the Lammergeier is furnished with such 
enormous wings, and so great a power of flight, these attributes 
being needful in order to enable it to lift its prey to a sufficient 
height. The air, as wo all know, becomes more and more 
attenuated in exact proportion to the height above the earth ; and 
did not the bird possess such great powers of flight, it would 
not be able to carry a heavy tortoise into the thinner strata of 
air which are found at the height to which it soars. 
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The instinct of killing its prey by a full is employed against 
other animals besides snakes and tortoises, though exerted in a 
somewhat different manner. The bird, as lias already been 
mentioned, lives among mountain ranges, and it may be seen 
floating about them for hours together, watching each inch of 
ground in search of prey. Should it see a goat or other inhabi- 
tant of the rocks standing near a precipice, the Liimmeigeier 
sweeps rapidly upon it, and with a blow of its wing knocks 
the animal off the rock into tlie valley beneath, where it lies 
helplessly maimed, even if not killed by the fall. 

Even luires and lambs are killed in this manner, and it is from 
the havoc which the Liimmeigeier makes among the sheep that 
it has obtained the name of Liiminergeier, or Lamb-Vulture. So 
swift and noiseless is the rush of the bird, that an animal which 
has once been marked by its blood-red eye seldom escapes from 
the swoop; and even the Alpine limiters, who spend their lives 
in pursuit of the chamois, have occasionally been put in great 
jeopardy by the sudden attack of a Liiminergeier, the bird having 
mistaken their crouching forms for the chamois, and only turned 
aside at the last moment. 

The raison for employing so remarkable a mode of attack is to 
be found in the structure of the feet, which, although belonging 
to so laige and powerful a bird, are comparatively feeble, and are 
unable, like those of tlie eagle, to grasp tlie living animal in a 
deadly hold, and to drive the sharp talons into its vitals. They 
are not well adapted for holding prey, the talons not possessing 
the hook-like form or the sharp points which characterise those 
of the eagle. The feet, by the way, are feathered down to the 
toes. The beak, too, is weak when compared with the rest 
of the body, and could not perform its work were not the 
object which it tears previously shattered by the fall from a 
height. 

The nest of the Liiminergeier is made of sticks and sods, and 
is of enormous dimensions. It is almost always placed upon a 
lofty cliff, and contains about a wagon-load or so of sticks 
rudely interwoven, and supporting a nearly equal amount of sods 
and moss. 

An allied species lives in Northern Africa, where it is called 
by a name which signifies Father Longbeard, in allusion to the 
beard-like tufts of the bill. 
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THE EGYPTIAN VULTURE OR G1ER-EAGLE. 


The Ilachdm or Gier-Eagle identified with the Egyptian Vulture — Its appearance 
on the Egyptian monuments — Signilieation of the word rdcMni — Various 
translations of the word — The shape, size, and colour of the bird— Its value as 
a scavenger, and its general habits — The Egyptian Vultures and the griffons — 
Its fondness for the society of man — Nest of the Egyptian Vulture. 

In the same list of unclean birds which has already been given, 
we find the name of a bird which we can identify without much 
difficulty, although there has been some little controversy about 
it. This is the so-called Gier-Eagle, which is named with the 
cormorant and the pelican as one of the birds which the Jews 
are forbidden to cat. The word which is translated as Gier-Eagle 
is Kaclu\m, a name which is almost identical with the Arabic 
name of the Egyptian Vultuke, sometimes called Pharaoh’s 
Chicken, because it is so often sculptured on the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. It is called by the Turks by a name which 
signifies White Father, in allusion to the colour of its plumage. 

Before proceeding to a description of the bird, we will examine 
the other interpretations which have been given to the word 
rdchdnu 

In the first place, the word signifies “ love,” and is used in that 
sense in many passages of Scripture. According to Buxtorf, the 
bird in question is the merops or bee-eater, “ a bird so called 
from the love and pity which is shown to its parents, because it 
nurtures them when hidden in the most lofty caves.” Some of 
the Talmudists take it to be the woodpecker. 

Another rendering of the word which has received much 
favour is, that the B&ch&m is the liyacinthine gallinule, or 
sultana hen ( Pophyrio vetcrum). This bird is allied to the 
rails, and is remarkable for the great length of its toes, by 
means of whiclidt can walk on floating herbage as it lies on the 
surface of the water. The colour of he bird is a rich and 
variable blue, darker on the back and lighter on the throat and 

z m l 
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breast. It is on account of this purple hue that the bird has 
received the name of Pophyrio, or Purple Pil’d. It is spread 
over many parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

The reading of niclidm as popliyvio is followed in the Scp- 
tungint, and the reading has been defended on the ground that 



the bird must belong to the aquatic group, being placed between 
the pelican and cormorant. The Jewish Bible follows our 
version, but affixes the mark of doubt to the word. 

Although some of the Talmudists render the word as wood- 
pecker, others identify it with the Egyptian Vulture. In 
Lewysolm’s “ Zoologie des Talmuds,” there is a curious specula- 
tion on this subject. This bird, according to the authors whom 
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lie quotes, is the Scliirkrck, and derives its name from its 
peculiar cry, which begins with a hiss (Scliirk) and ends with 
a shriek (Rek). The bird utters its cry when the rising of the 
Nile is expected, and so has earned the name of Racliain, or 
Love, this word being frequently used in the Scriptures as a 
metaphor for rain, dew, or any water that nourishes plants. 

Without adopting the process of reasoning employed in this 
case, we may safely accept the conclusion, and consider the 
llachfim as identical with the Egyptian Vulture (Neophron 
pcrmopteniH). 

This bird is not a very large one, being about equal to a raven 
in size, though its enormously long wings give it an appearance 
of much greater size. Its colour is white, with the exception of 
the quill feathers of the wings, which are dark-brown. The bill 
and the naked face and legs are bright oclireous yellow. It does 
not attain this white plumage until its third year, its colour 
before reaching adult age being brown, with a grey neck aiid 
dull yellow legs and face. 

The Egyptian Vulture, although not large, is a really hand- 
some bird, the bold contrast of pure white and dark brown 
being very conspicuous when it is on the wing. In this plumage 
it has never been seen in England, but one or two examples are 
known of the Egyptian Vulture being killed in England while 
still ill its dark-brown clothing. 

It inhabits a very wide range of country, being found 
throughout all the warmer parts of the Old World. Although 
it is tolerably plentiful, it is never seen in great numbers, as is 
the case with several of the vultures, hut is always to he found 
in pairs, the male and female never separating, and invariably 
being seen close together. In fact, in places where it is common 
it is hardly possible to travel more than a mile or two without 
seeing a pair of Egyptian Vultures. Should more than two of 
tliSse birds be seen together, the spectator may be sure that they 
have congregated over some food. It has been well suggested 
that its Hebrew name of liacham, or Love, has been given to it 
in consequence of this constant association of the male and 
female. 

The Egyptian Vulture is one of the best of scavengers, not 
only devouring the carcases of dead animals, hut feeding on 
every kind of offal or garbage. Indeed, its teeth and claws are 
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much too feeble to enable it to cope with the true vultures in 
tearing up a large carcase, and in consequence it never really 
associates with them, although it may be seen hovering near 
them, and it never ventures to feed in their company, keeping 
at a respectful distance while they feed, and, when they retire, 
humbly making a meal on the scraps which they have left. 

Mr. Tristram narrates an amusing instance of this trait of 
character. “On a subsequent occasion, on the north side of 
Jlermon, we observed the griffons teaching a lesson of patience 
to the inferior scavengers. A long row of Egyptian vultures 
were sitting on some rocks, so intently watching a spot in a 
corn-field that they took no notice of our approach. Creeping 
cautiously near, we watched a score of griffons busily engaged 
in turning over a dead horse, one side of which they had already 
reduced to a skeleton. 

“Their united efforts had just effected this, when we showed 
ourselves, and they quickly retired. The inferior birds, who 
dreaded us much less than them, at once darted to the repast, 
and, utterly regardless of our presence within ten yards of them, 
began to gorge. We had hardly retired two hundred yards, when 
the griffons came down with a swoop, and the Egyptian vultures 
and a pair or two of eagles hurriedly resumed their post of 
observation ; while some black kites remained, and contrived by 
their superior agility to filch a few morsels from their lordly 
superiors.” 

So useful is this bird as a scavenger, that it is protected in all 
parts of the East by the most stringent laws, so that a naturalist 
who wishes for specimens has some difficulty in procuring the 
bird, or even its egg. It wanders about the streets of the villages, 
and may generally be found investigating the heaps of refuse 
which are left to be cleared away by the animals and birds 
which constitute the scavengers of the East. 

It not only eats dead animal substances, but kills and devours 
great quantities of rats, mice, lizards, and other pests that swarm 
in hot countries. So tame is it, that it may even be observed, 
like the gull and the rook of our own country, following the 
ploughman as lie turns up the ground, and examining the furrow 
for the purpose of picking up the worms, grubs, and similar 
creatures that are disturbed by the share. 

Being thus protected and encouraged by man, there is good 
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reason why it should have learned in course of time to fear him 
far less than its own kind. Indeed, it is so utterly fearless with 
regard to human beings, that it habitually follows the caravans 
as they pass from one town to another, for the sake of feeding 
on the refuse food and other offal which is thrown aside on 
the load. 

Two articles of diet which certainly do not seem to fall within 
the ordinary range of vulture’s food are said to be consumed 
by this bird. The first is the egg of the ostrich, tin; shell 
of which is too hard to be broken by the feeble beak of the 
Egyptian Vulture. The bird cannot, like the lammergeier, 
carry the egg into the air and drop it on the ground, because its 
feet are not large enough to grasp it, and only slip off its round 
and polished surface. Therefore, instead of raising the egg into 
the air and dropping it upon a stone, it carries a stone into the 
air and drops it upon the egg. *So at least say the natives of the 
country which it inhabits, and there is no reason why we should 
doubt the truth of the statement. 

The other article of food is a sort of melon, very full of juice. 
This melon is called u liaro,” and is devoured by various creatures, 
such as lions, leopards, mice, ostriches, &c. and seems to serve 
them instead of drink. 

The nest of the Egyptian Vulture is made in some rocky 
ledge, and the bird does not trouble itself about selecting a spot 
inaccessible to man, knowing well that it will not lx 1 ! disturbed. 
The nest is, like that of other vultures, a large and rude mass 
of sticks, sods, bones, and similar materials, to which are added 
any bits of rag, rojxi, skin, and other village refuse which it can 
pick up as it traverses the streets. There are two, and occa- 
sionally three, eggs, rather variously mottled with red. In 
its breeding, as in its general life, it is not a gregarious bird, 
never breeding in colonies, and, indeed, veiy seldom choosing 
a spot for its nest near one which has already been selected 
by another pair. 

The illustration on page 340 represents part of the nest of 
the Egyptian Vulture, in which the curious mixture of bones 
and sticks is well shown. The parent birds are drawn in 
two characteristic attitudes taken from life, and well exhibit 

• i 

the feeble beak, the peculiar and intelligent, almost cunning 
expression of the head, and the ruff of feathers which surrounds 
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tlie upper part of the neck. In the distance another bird is 
drawn as it appears on the wing, in order to show the contrast 
between the white plumage and the dark quill feathers of the 
-wings, the bird presenting a general appearance very similar to 
that of the common English sea-gull. 


TH k 

GRIFFON VULTURE, OR EAGLE OF SCRIPTURE. 

Tliu G rillnii Vulture identitird with tlie Eagle of Scripture — The word Ncsher ami 
its signification Geographical range of the Grilfon — Its inode of ilight and 
sociable habits— Tlie fcatherless head and neck of the bird -The Vulture 
used as an image of strength, swiftness, and rapacity — Its powers of sight 
— How Vultures assemble round a carcase — Nesting-places of the Griffon — 
Mr. Tristram's description of the Griffon — hock-caves of the Wady I la main — 
Care of the young, and teaching them to lly — Strength of the Grilfon — Its 
emblematical use in Egypt ami Assyria— The god Nisroeh — Nohlc aspect of 
the Grilfon — Its longevity — Various attitudes assumed by tlie bird. 


AVk now come to another word which will give us but little 
trouble in identification. This is tlie word Ncshcr, which is 
invariably translated in the Authorized Version of the Bible as 
Eagle, but which was undoubtedly a different bird, and has 
satisfactorily been identified -with the Gkiffon Vultuue, or 
Great Vulture {Gyps fulvm ). The reasons for this conclusion 
are so inextricably interwoven with the various passages in 
which the bird is mentioned, that 1 shall not give them sepa- 
rately, hut simply allude to them in the course of the article. 

In the first place, the name Nesher is derived, according to 
many Hebraists, from a word which signifies the power of sight, 
and is given to the bird in consequence of its piercing vision. 
The Talmudical writers mention a curious proverb concerning 
the sight of the Vulture, namely, that a Vulture in Babylon can 
see a carcase in Palestine. Other scholars derive it frflin a word 
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wliicli signifies its longevity, while others again believe that the 
true derivation is to be found in a word which signifies ripping 
tfp or tearing with the beat. 

The Griffon Vulture is found throughout a large portion of 
the Old World, inhabiting nearly all the warmer portions of this 
hemisphere. The colour of the adult bird is a sort of yellowish 
brown, diversified by the black quill feathers and the ruff ‘of 
white down that surrounds the neck. The head and neck are 
without feathers, but are sparingly covered with very short down 
of a similar character to that of the ruff. 

It is really a large bird, being little short of five feet in total 
length, and the expanse of wing measuring about eight feet. 

The Griffon Vulture is very plentiful in Palestine, and, unlike 
the lesser though equally useful Egyptian Vulture, congregates 
together in great numbers, feeding, flying, and herding in 
company. Large flocks of them may be seen daily, soaring high 
in the air, and sweeping their graceful way in the grand curves 
which distinguish the flight of the large birds of prey. They 
are best to be seen in the early morning, being in the habit of 
quitting their rocky homes at daybreak, and indulging in a flight 
for two or three hours, after which they mostly return to the 
rocks, and wait until evening, when they take another short 
flight before retiring to rest. 

Allusion is made in the Scriptures to the gregarious habits 
of the Vultures : “ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together ” (Matt xxiv. 28). That the Vulture, 
and not the eagle, is here signified, is evident from the fact that 
the eagles do not congregate like the Vultures, never being seen 
in greater numbers than two or three together, while the Vultures 
assemble in hundreds. 

The featherless head of the Vulture is mentioned in the Book 
of Micali, chap. i. vcr. 10 : “ Make thee bald, and poll thee for thy 
delicate children ; enlarge thy baldness as the eagle ; for they are 
gone into captivity from thee. ,, It is evident that in this 
passage reference is made, not to the eagle, whose head is thickly 
covered with feathers, but to the Vulture, whose head and neck 
are but scantily sprinkled with white down. Some commenta- 
tors, not aware that the word neither should have been rendered 
as "vulture,” have explained the passage by saying that the 
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prophet referred to the moulting-tiuie of the eagle; but the 
reader will see that such an explanation is at the best a forced 
one, whereas the reference to the bald head of the^Vulture is 
both simple and natural. 

The voracity of the Vulture, and its capacity for discovering 
food, arc both mentioned in Job xxxix. 27 — 30 : “ Doth the 
eagle (nesher) mount up at thy command, and make her nest 
on high ? 

“ She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the 
rock, and the strong place. 

“ From thence she scekcth the prey, and her eyes behold afar 
off. 

“ Her young ones also suck up blood : and where the slain 
are, there is she.” 

See also Hah. i. 0 — 8, in which the prophet speaks of the 
Chaldeans, “ that bitter and hasty nation, which shall march 
through the breadth of the land, to possess the dwelling-places 
that are not theirs. 

“ They are terrible and dreadful : . . . and their horsemen 
shall spread themselves, and their horsemen shall come from 
far ; they shall fly as the eagle that hastetli to eat.” 

There is also a curious passage in the Hook of Proverbs, chap, 
xxx. ver. 17, which alludes to the carnivorous nature of the bird : 
“ The eye that mockcth at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, ancl the young 
eagles shall eat it.” 

Allusion is made in several passages to the swiftness of the 
Vulture, as well as its voracity. See, for example, a portion of 
David’s lamentation over the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, who, 
according to the poet’s metaphor, “ were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided; they were 
swifter than eagles, they were stranger than lions.” 

The “ bitter ” people — namely, the Chaldeans — are again men- 
tioned in a very similar manner by the prophet Jeremiah : “ Our 
persecutors are swifter than the eagles of the heavens; they 
pursued us upon the mountains, they laid wait for us in the 
wilderness ” (Lam. iv. 19). 

There is something peculiarly appropriate in employing the 
Vulture as an image of strength and swiftness when applied to 
warriors, the bird being an invariable attendant on the battle, 
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and flying to tlie iield of death with marvellous swiftness. All 
who had ever witnessed a battle were familiar with the presence 
of the Vulture — the scene of carnage, and the image which is 
employed, would be one which commended itself at once to 
those for whom it was intended. And, as the earlier history of 
the Jewish nation is essentially of a warlike character, we 
cannot wonder that so powerful and familiar an image should 
have been repeatedly introduced into the sacred writings. 

The wonderful powers of sight possessed by this bird are 
mentioned in the passage from Job xxxix. which has already 
been quoted. 

Here it may be as well to sav that, piercing as is the vision 
of the Vulture, its visual powers have been much exaggerated. 
It certainly does possess a vision of no ordinary capacity, which 
is able to assume either a telescopic or a microscopic character, 
by means of a complex and marvellous structure, which can 
alter the whole shape of the organ at the will of the bird. 

Not only can the eye be thus altered, but it changes instan- 
taneously, so as to accommodate itself to the task which it is to 
perform. A Vulture, for example, sees from a vast height the 
oody of a dead animal, and instantly swoops down upon it like 
an arrow from a how. In order to enable the bird to see so 
distant an object, the eye has been exercising its telescopic 
powers, and yet, in a second or two, when the Vulture is close 
to its prey, the whole form of the eye must he changed, or 
the bird would mistake its distance, and dash itself to pieces 
on the ground. 

To describe this beautiful piece of mechanism would be outside 
the scope of the present work ; but the reader can find it in 
every good work on comparative anatomy, and is strongly 
advised to make himself master of the means by which a result 
so apparently impossible is secured. 

By means of its powerful eyes, the Vulture can see to an 
euormous distance, and with great clearness, but neither so far 
nor so clearly as is popularly supposed. It is true that, as soon 
as a carcase is discovered, it will be covered with Vultures, who 
arrive from every side, looking at first like tiny specks in the air, 
scarcely perceptible even to practised eyes, and all directing 
their flight to the same point. “ Where the carcase is, there 
will the vultures be gathered together.” But, although they all 
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fly towards tlie same spot, it does not follow that they have all 
seen the same object. The fact is, they see and understand each 
other’s movements. 

A single Vulture, for example, sees a dead or dying sheep, and 
swoops down upon it. The other Vultures which are flying 
about in search of food, and from which the animal in question 
may be concealed, know perfectly well that a Vulture soars high 
in the air when searching for food, and only darts to the earth 
when it has found a suitable prey. They immediately follow its 
example, and in their turn are followed by other Vultures, which 
can sec their fellows from a distance, and know perfectly well 
why they are all converging to one spot 

In this way all the Vultures of a neighbourhood will under- 
stand, by a very intelligible telegraph, that a dead body of some 
animal has been found, and, aided by their wonderful powers of 
flight, will assemble over its body in an almost incredibly short 
space of time. 

The resting-place of the Grillbn Vulture is always on some 
lofty spot. The Arabian Vulture will build within easy reach, 
tlie eagle prefers lofty situations, but nothing but the highest 
and most inaccessible spots will satisfy the Vulture. To reach 
the nest of this bird is therefore a very difficult task, only to 
be attempted by experienced and intrepid cragsmen; and, in 
consequence, both the eggs and young of the Griffon Vulture 
cannot be obtained except for a very high price. The birds are 
fond of building in the rock-caves which are found in so mauy 
parts of Palestine, and in some places they fill these places as 
thickly as rooks fill a rookery. 

The fondness of the Vulture for such localities is more than 
once mentioned in Holy Writ. One of these passages, which 
occurrs in Job xxxix. 29, has already been quoted, and another, 
and equally forcible one, is to be found in the Book of the 
Prophet Jeremiah : “ Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and 
the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellesfc in the clefts of 
the rock, that holdest the height of tlie hill : though thou 
sliouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle (nesher), I will 
will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord” (Jer. 
xlix. 16). 

In Mr. Tristram’s “ Land of Israel,” there is a very graphic 
description of the Griffon’s nests, and -of the difficulty expert- 
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enccd in reaching them. “A narrow gorge, with limestone cliffs 
from five hundred to six hundred feet high, into which the sun 
never penetrates, walls the rapid brook on each side so closely 
that we often had to ride in the bed of the stream. The cliffs 
are perforated with caves at all heights, wholly inaccessible to 
man, the secure resting-place of hundreds of noble griffons, some 
h'immergeiors, lanncr falcons, and several species of eagle. . . . 
One day in the ravine well repaid us, though so terrific were 
the precipices, that it was quite impossible to reach any of the 
nests with which it swarmed. 

“ We were more successful in the Wady Hainam, the south- 
west end of the plain, the entrance from Hat-tin and the Thittauf, 
where we spent three days in exploration. The cliffs, though 
reaching the height of fifteen hundred feet, rise like terraces, 
with enormous masses of debris , and the wood is half a mile 
wide. By the aid of Giacomo, who proved himself an expert 
rope-climber, we reaped a good harvest of griffons’ eggs, some 
of the party being let down by ropes, while those above were 
guided in working them by signals from others below in the 
valley. It required the aid of a party of a dozen to capture 
these nests. The idea of scaling the cliff with ropes was quite 
new to some Arabs who were herding cattle above, and who 
could not, excepting one little girl, be induced to render any 
assistance. She proved herself most sensible and efficient in 
telegraphing. 

“ While capturing the griffons’ nests, we were re-enacting a 
celebrated siege in Jewish history. Close to us, at the head of 
the cliffs which form the limits of the celebrated Plain of 
Hattin, were the ruins of Irbid, the ancient Arbcla, marked 
principally by the remains of a synagogue, of which some 
marble shafts and fragments of entablature, like those of Tell 
Hum, are still to be seen, and were afterwards visited by us. 

“ Ilosea mentions the place apparently as a strong fortress: 
c All thy fortresses shall be spoiled, as Shalnmn spoiled Beth- 
arbel in the day of battle’ (Hos. x. 14). Perhaps the prophet 
here refers to the refuges in the rocks below. 

“ The long series of chambers and galleries in the face of the 
precipice are called by the Arabs Kulat Ibn Maan, and are 
very fully described by Josephus. These cliffs were the homes 
of a set of bandits, who resided here with their families, and for 
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years set the power oi‘ Herod the Great at defiance. At length, 
when all other attempts at sealing the fortress had failed, he let 
down soldiers at this very spot in boxes, by chains, who attacked 
the robbers with long hooks, and succeeded in rooting them all 
out. The exploit was familiar to us by an engraving of the 
Penny Mnycnine of old, and little did we dream that we should 
one day storm those very eaves in a similar way ourselves. We 
could not but regret that Herod had neglected to leave his 
chains and grappling-irons for our use. 

“The rock galleries, though now only tenanted by griffons, 
are very complete and perfect, and beautifully built. Long 
galleries wind backwards and forwards in the cliff* side, their 
walls being built with dressed stone, flush with the precipice, 
and often opening into spacious chambers. Tier after tier rise 
one after another with projecting windows, connected by narrow 
staircases, carried sometimes upon arches, and in the upper 
portions rarely broken away. In many of the upper chambers 
to which we were let down, the dust of ages had accumulated, 
undisturbed by any foot save that of the birds of the air ; and 
here we rested during the heat of the day, with the plains and 
lake set as in a frame before us. We obtained a full zoological 
harvest, as in three days we captured fourteeen nests of 
griffons." 

Although these caverns and rocky passages are much more 
accessible than most of the places whereon the Griffons build, 
the natives never venture to enter them, being deterred not so 
much by their height, as by their superstitious fears. The 
Griffons instinctively found out that man never entered these 
caverns, and so took possession of them. 

As the young Griffons are brought up in these lofty and pre- 
cipitous places, it is evident that their first flight must be a 
dangerous experiment, requiring the aid of the parent birds. 
At first the young are rather nervous at the task which lies 
before them, and shrink from trusting themselves to the air. 
The parents, however, encourage them to use their wings, take 
short flights in order to set them an example, and, when they at 
last venture from the nest, accompany and encourage them in 
their first journey. 

Even this habit lias been noted by the sacred writers, and 
been forcibly employed as an image of divine protection. See 
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the Song of Moses, in which the aged leader, whose forty years’ 
work was at last finished, recapitulates the mercies vouchsafed 
to the people of Israel, and exhorts them against the sin of 
ingratitude : “ For the Lord’s portion is His people ; Jacob is the 
lot of llis inheritance. 

“ He found him in a desert land, and in the w’aste howling 
wilderness ; He led him about, He instructed him, He kept him 
as the apple of His eye. 

“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadctli abroad her wings, taketli them, beareth them on her 
wings ; 

“ So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him” (Dent, xxxii. 9 — 12). 

The strength of flight of the Vulture is also noticed by the 
sacred writers. See, for example, Exod. xix. 4 : " Ye have seen 
what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ 
(ncsherim) wings, and brought you unto myself.” 

This passage had a peculiar force when addressed to the 
Hebrews, the Vulture being one of the chief emblems of Egyp- 
tian power, and its outspread wings continually recurring on the 
grand monuments and temples with which they must have been 
so familiar. 

Strangely enough, in their second captivity, the Jews met 
with the same emblem among the Assyrians. For example, 
their god Nisrocli, whom we find mentioned as specially wor- 
shipped by Sennacherib, was a vulture-headed deity, bearing 
not only the head of the bird, but also its wings. The vast 
wings of the Vulture were by the Assyrians used as types of 
Divine power, and were therefore added, not only to human 
figures, but to those of beasts. The human-headed and vulture- 
winged bulls of Nineveh, with which we are now so familiar, 
are good examples of this peculiar imagery. 

The name Nisrocli, by the way, is evidently the same word as 
nesher , and bears even closer resemblance to the Arabic niss'r. 
This bird was also the war standard of Assyria, just as the eagle 
is that of France, and the metaphors used by Habbakuk and 
Jeremiah had therefore a doubly forcible sense. 

We find the same bird employed as a visible emblem of Divine 
omnipresence and omniscience in the visions seen by Ezekiel* 
and St John : <c And every one had four faces ; the first face 
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was tlie face of a cherub, and the second face was the face of a 
man, and the third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face of 
an eagle” (Ezek. x. 14). Then, in the Ilevelation, chap. iv. 
ver. 6, 7, is the account of a vision of very similar character : 
“ In the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were 
four beasts full of eyes before and behind. 

“ And the first beast was like a lion, and the second was like 
a calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, and the fourth 
beast was like a flying eagle.” 

From these passages we ’shall see that the Griffon Vulture 
was not held by the Scriptural writers in the contempt with 
which we are apt to regard it. Not having any Vultures resi- 
dent in our country, for the simple reason that there is not 
enough carrion in the whole of England to feed a single Vulture 
for a month, we have no practical knowledge of them, and are 
apt to confound, under the common title of Vulture, birds of 
most dissimilar aspect. Some of them, especially those which 
inhabit the West Indies, are mean-looking, slouching, sneaking, 
obscene birds, which, even when brought to this country, and 
nourished on fresh meat, cannot be regarded without inspiring 
a feeling of disgust. 

But there are others which are really grand .and noble birds, 
which excite admiration instead of disgust, and one of the chief 
among these is the Griffon Vulture. Scavenger though it be, it 
is not disgusting in its habits, and may even be called a cleanly 
bird. It is intelligent, after its way, and is quite as susceptible 
of human teaching as the falcon or the cormorant. It is not 
quarrelsome, and, even when feeding, does not try to drive away 
its neighbour, but feeds alongside of him with perfect amitjjr 
and quiet. 

In common with other birds of its order, the Griffon Vulture 
is a very long-lived bird, and even this characteristic is noticed 
in the well-known passage, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits : . . . . who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things; so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s” 
(Ps. ciii. 1, 5). 

This passage has often been absurdly misinterpreted by com- 
mentators who have not appreciated the metaphorical style of 
all Oriental poetry. Taking the passage in its exact literal sense, 
and not knowing that reference is made to the Vulture and not 
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to the eagle, tlic^y have taken for granted that tin; eagle laid some 
mode of renewing its youth, and, in fact, after becoming old, 
went through some process by which it shook off the decrepitude 
of old age, and became young again. Others, seeing that such an 
interpretation was both strained and far-fetched, have thought 
that reference was made to the annual moult of the eagle, which 
they fancied to be of a very severe character, the whole of the 
leathers being shed at once, so as to leave the bird naked and 
helpless, and then being restored with added strength and 
beauty. 

it is evident, however, that no such interpretation is needed, 
and that the Psalmist, when using the expression "renewing the 
youth like an eagle’s,” only employed a metaphorical expression 
significative of longevity. 

If we recapitulate the various passages in which the Ncshcr 
is mentioned in the Scriptures, we shall find that the sacred 
writers were thoroughly acquainted with the bird, and that they 
wrote of it with an occasional fulness and an invariable pre- 
cision which shows how familiar they were with a bird at once 
so plentiful and so conspicuous. 

The illustration represents one of the rocky gorges so plentiful 
in Palestine, inhabited by a number of Griffon Vultures. Some 
of them are feeding upon the carcase of a dead animal, another 
is upon her nest, and several Vultures, who have gorged them- 
selves with food after their fashion, are sitting listlessly on the 
rock, in some of the singular positions which this bird affects. 
There is, perhaps, no bird which has a more curious set of 
attitudes than the Griffon Vulture, or which exhibits so different 
an aspect at various times. 

In flight it is one of the most magnificent birds that can be 
seen, and even when perched it often retains a certain look of 
majesty and grandeur. Sometimes, however, especially when 
basking in the sun, it assumes a series of attitudes which are 
absolutely grotesque, and convert the noble-looking bird into a 
positively ludicrous object. At one moment it will sit all 
hunched up, its head sunk between its shoulders, and one wing 
trailing behind it as if broken. At another it will bend its legs 
and sit down on the ankle-joint, pushing its feet out in front, and 
supporting itself *by the stiff feathers of its tail. Often it will 
crouch nearly flat on the ground, partly spread its wings, and 
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allow their tips to rest on the earth, and sometimes it will sup- 
port nearly all the weight of its body on the wings, which rest, 
in a half doubled state, on the ground. I have before me a groat 
number of sketches, taken in a single day, of the attitudes 
assumed by one of these birds, every one of which is strikingly 
different from the others, and transforms the whole shape of 
the bird so much that it is scarcely recognisable as the same 
individual. 


THE EAGLE. 


Signification of the word Asniyeh — The Golden Eagle and its habits — The Imperial 
Eagle — Its solitary mode of life— The Short-toed Eagle— Its domestic habits 
ami fondness for the society of man — The Osprey, or Fishing Eagle— Its mode 
of catching fish — Its distribution in Palestine. 

As to the Eagle, rightly so called, there is little doubt that it is 
one of the many birds of prey that seem to have been classed 
under the general title of Asniyeh — the word which in the 
Authorized Version of the Tlible is rendered as Osprey. A 
similar confusion is observable in the modern Arabic, one word, 
ogaby being applied indiscriminately to all the Eagles and the 
large falconulce. 

The chief of the true Eagles, narnety, the Golden Eagle 
(Aqxdla chrym'etos), is one of the inhabitants of Palestine, and 
is seen frequently, though never in great numbers. Indeed, its 
predacious habits unfit it for associating wilh its kind. Any 
animal which lives chiefly, if not wholly, by the chase, requires 
a large district in order to enable it to live, and thus twenty 
or thirty eagles will be scattered over a district of twice the 
number of miles. Like the lion among the mammalia, the 
Eagle leads an almost solitary life, scarcely ever associating with 
any of its kind except its mate and its young. 

Although it lives principally by the chase, it lias no objection 
to oarrion, and, as lias already been mentioned on page 342, may 
be seen feeding on a dead animal in company with the lesser 
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vultures, though it retires before the lordly griffon. Being so 
thinly scattered, it would not be so conspicuous a bird as the 
griffon, which is not only very much larger, but associates in 
great numbers, and probably on that account no definite species 
of Eagle seems to be mentioned in Holy Writ. 

Four or live species of Eagle arc known to inhabit Palestine. 
There is, for example, the Imperial Eagle (. Aquila mogilnik ), 
which may be distinguished from the Golden Eagle by a white 
patch on the shoulders, and the long, lancet-shaped feathers of 
the head and neck. These feathers are of a fawn colour, and 
contrast beautifully with the deep black-brown of the back and 
wings. It is not very often seen, being a bird that loves the 
forest, and that does not care to leave the shelter of the trees. 
It is tolerably common in Palestine. 

Then there are several of the allied species, of which the best 
example is perhaps the Short-toed Eagle ( Circaetus cincreus ), a 
bird which is extremely plentiful in the Holy Land — so plentiful 
indeed that, as Mr. Tristram remarks, there arc probably twice 
as many of the Short-toed Eagles in Palestine as of all the other 
species put together. The genus to which this bird belongs does 
not take rank with the true Eagles, but is supposed by sys- 
tematic naturalists to hold an intermediate place between the 
true Eagles and the ospreys. 

The Short-toed Engle is seldom a carrion-eater, preferring to 
kill its prey for itself. It feeds mostly on serpents and other 
reptiles, and is especially fond of frogs. It is a largo and some- 
what heavily built bird, lightness and swiftness being far less 
necessary than strength in taking the animals on which it feeds. 
It is rather more than two feet in length, and is a decidedly 
handsome bird, the back being dark brown, and the under parts 
white, covered with crescent-shaped black spots. 
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THE OSPREY. 


Tin* Ospivy, or Fishing Kaglf— Its urographiriil ran«;i* — Alu«lr of sirumi*' juvy 
Stnn'tiuv of its fivt — Its power of kiluncii);' itself in tin* air. 

Wk now come to the Osprey itself (PtuuUon htiliuMw *), wliicli 
was undoubtedly one of the birds grouped together under the 
collective term Asniyeh. This word occurs only in the two 
passages in Dent. xiv. and Lev xi. which have been several 
times quoted already, and need not be mentioned again. 

This fine bird is spread over a very large range of country, and 
is found in the New World as well as the Old. In consequence 
of its peculiar habits, it is often called the Fishing Eagle. 

The Osprey is essentially a fish-eater. It seems very strange 
that a predacious bird allied to the eagles, none of which birds 
can swim, much less dive, should obtain its living from the 
water. That the cormorant and other diving birds should do so 
is no matter of surprise, inasmuch as they are able to pursue the 
fish in their own element, and catch them by superior speed. 
But any bird which cannot dive, and which yet lives on fish, is 
forced to content itself with those fish that come to the surface? 
of the water, a mode of obtaining a livelihood which does not 
appear to have much chance of success. Yet the Osprey does on 
a large scale what the kingfisher does on a small one, and con- 
trives to find abundant food in the water. 

Its method of taking prey is almost exactly like that which is 
employed by the kingfisher. When it goes out in search of 
food, it soars into the air, and floats in circles over the water, 
watching every inch of it as narrowly as a kestrel watches a 
stubble-field. No sooner does a fish rise toward the surface to 
take a fly, or to leap into the air for sport, than the Osprey darts 
downwards, grasps the fish in its talons, drags the struggling 
prey from the water, and with a scream of joy and triumph 
bears it away to shore, where it can be devoured at. leisure. 

The bird never dives, neither docs it seize the fish with its beak 
like the kingfisher. It plunges but slightly into the water, as 
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otherwise it would not bo able to use its strong wings and carry 
oil' its prey. Tn order to enable tins bird to seize the hard and 
slippery body of the fish, it is furnished with long, very sharp, 
and boldly-hooked talons, which force themselves into the sides 
of the lish, and hold it as with grappling irons. 

Tn order to enable it to hover over the water, and to watch the 
surface} carefully, it is possessed of wonderful powers of flight, 
being able to balance itself in one spot without seeming to move 
a wing, and having the singular facility of doing so even when a 
tolerably strong breeze is blowing. It lias even been observed 
to maintain its place unmoved when a sharp squall swept over 
the. spot. 

Although not very plentiful in Palestine, nor indeed in any 
other country, it is seen throughout the whole of that country 
where it can find a sufficiency of water. It prefers the sea- 
shore and the rivers of the coast, and is said to avoid the Sea of 
(hililcc. 


the Kim ok vulture of script hie. 


Tim word fiit/tuh. and its si^iiitiration --Payali a collective term for dilleient 
speeies of Kitfs The Common or Hi d K it«* plentiful in Palestine — Its piercing 
sijLclit ami habit of soaring - Tin* Pdaelc Kite of Palestine ami its habits The 
Egyptian Kite The Haah or Hlcdc of Scripture— The lhizzards and their 
h.ihits— The Peregrine Falcon an inhahitant of Central Palestine, and the 
banner of the eastern parts of the country. 


In Lev. xi. 14 and Dent. xiv. 13, we find the* Vulture among the 
list of birds which the Jews were not permitted to eat. The 
word which is translated as Vulture is dayali, and we find it 
occurring again in Isaiah xxxiv. 15, "There shall the vultures 
also be gathered, every one with her mate.” There is no doubt, 
however, that this translation of the word is an incorrect one, 
and that it ought to be rendered as Kite. In Job xxviii. 7, there 
is a similar word, ayah, which is also- translated as Vulture, and 
which is acknowledged to be not a Vulture, but one of the 
Kites : “ Thfcre is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen.” Both these words are nearly 
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identical with modern Arabic terms which are employed rather 
loosely to signify several species of Kile. Maxtor!’, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon, gives the correct rendering, translating da yah as 
Mili'iis, and the Vulgate in one or two places gives the same 
translation, though in others it renders the word as Vulture. 

Mr. Tristram, who lias given much attention to this subject, 
is inclined to refer the word ayah to the Common Kite (J films 



11 Tfure is n (••ah v'hUK i>v fowl h/"nrfth, mot which the. nature's njf hath v> ! srrn .** 

Jolt xxviii. 


regalis), which was once so plentiful in this country, and is now 
nearly extinct; and dayah to the I Hack Kite (Milvus atra ). He 
founds this distinction on the different habits of the two species, 
the Common or lied Kite being thinly scattered, and being in the 
habit of soaring into the air at very great heights, and the latter 
being very plentiful and gregarious. 

We will lirst take the lied Kite. 

This bird is scattered all over Palestine, feeding chiefly on the 
smaller birds, mice, reptiles, and fish. In the capture of fish the 
Kite is almost as expert as the osprey, darting from a great 
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height into the water, and bearing off the fish in its claws. The 
wings of this bird are very long and powerful, and bear it 
through the air in a peculiarly graceful flight. It is indeed in 
consequence of this flight that it lias been called the Glede, the 
word being derived from its gliding movements. 

The sight of this bird is remarkably keen and piercing, and, 
from the vast elevation to which it soars when in search of 
food, it is able to survey the face of the country beneath, and to 
detect the partridge, quail, chicken, or other creature that will 
serve it for food. This piercing sight and habit of soaring 
render the passage in Job peculiarly appropriate to this species 
of Kite, though it does not express the habits of the other. 
Should the Kite suspect danger when forced to leave its nest, it 
escapes by darting rapidly into the air, and soaring at a vast 
height above the trees among which its borne is made. From 
that elevation it can act as a sentinel, and will not come down 
again until it is assured of safety. 

Of the habits of the Black Kite (\filvus aim ), Mr. Tris- 
tram gives an admirable description. “ The habits of the bird 
bear out the allusion in Isa. xxxiv. 15, for it is, excepting 
during the winter three months, so numerous everywhere in 
Palestine as to be almost gregarious. It returns about the be- 
ginning of March, and scatters itself over tlie whole country,* 
preferring especially the neighbourhood of valleys, where it is a 
welcome and unmolested guest. It does not appear to attack 
the poultry, among whom it may often be seen feeding on 
garbage. It is very sociable, and the slaughter of a sheep at one 
of the tents will soon attract a large party of black kites, which 
swoop down regardless of man and guns, and enjoy a noisy 
scramble for the refuse, chasing each other in a laughable 
fashion, and sometimes enabling the wily raven to steal off with 
the coveted morsel during tlieir contentions. It is the butt of 
all the smaller scavengers, and is evidently most unpopular with 
the crows and daws, and even rollers, who enjoy the amuse- 
ment of teasing it in their tumbling flight, which is a manoeuvre 
most perplexing to the kite.” 

The same writer proceeds to mention that the Black Kite, 
unlike the r6d species, is very careless about the position of its 
nest, and never even attempts to conceal it, sometimes building 
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it in a tree, sometimes on a rock-ledge, and sometimes in a bush 
growing on the rocks. It seems indeed desirous of making the 
nest as conspicuous as possible, and hangs it all over with hits 
of cloth, strips of bark, M’ings of birds, and even the east skins 
of serpents. 

Another species (M /frits is sometimes called the 

Black Kite from the dark hue of its plumage, but ought rather 
to retain the title of Kgyptian Kite. Unlike the Mack kite, 
this bird is a great thief, and makes as much havoc among 
poultry as the red kite. It is also a robber of other birds, and if 
it should happen to see a weaker bird with food, it is sure to 
attack and rob it. Like the black kite, it is fond of the society 
of man, and haunts the villages in great numbers, for the pur- 
pose of eating the nilal, which in Oriental towns is simply Hung 
into the streets to he devoured hv tin* dogs, vultures, kites, and 
other scavengers, without whom no village would be habitable 
for a month. 

Wiikthei: the word /•""//, which is translated as Ulcdo in 
Deut. xiv. 13, among the list of birds which may not he eaten, 
is one of these species of Kite, or a bird of a different group, is a 
very doubtful point. This is the only passage in which the 
word occurs, and we have lmt small grounds for definitely iden- 
tifying it with any mm species. The Hebrew Bible retains the 
word Cilede, hut affixes a mark of doubt to it, and several com- 
mentators are of opinion that the word is a wrong reading of 
daj/ah, which occurs in the parallel passage in Lev. xi. 14. The 
reading of the Septuagint follows this interpretation, and renders 
it as Vulture in both cases. Ihixtorf translates the word ra«h 
as Kook, but suggests that da yah is the correct reading. 

Accepting, however, the. word mail, we shall find that it is 
derived from a root which signifies sight or vision, especially of 
some particular object, so that a piercing sight would therefore 
be the chief characteristic of the bird, which, as we know, is one 
of the attributes of the Kites, together with other birds of prey, 
so that it evidently must be classed among the group with which 
we are -now concerned. It has been suggested that, granting 
t ho rank to be a species distinct from the daynh, it is a collective 
term for the larger falcons and buzzards, several species of which 
inhabit Palestine, and arc not distinctly mentioned in the Bible. 
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Several species of buzzanl inhabit the 'Holy Land, and there 
is no particular reason why they should be mentioned except by 
a collective name. Some of the buzzards are very large birds, 
and though their wings are short when compared with those of 
the vultures and eagles, the flight of the bird is both powerful 
and graceful. It is not, however, remarkable for swiftness, and 



TUB FKKBIIKIXK KAI.t i>X, I'R (1I.KOE OF M'SUPTURB. 

'Awl the (Hale, and the life, ami the ndtmr after his Htul.”— Dki’T. xiv. i:s. 


never was employed, like the falcon, in catching other birds, 
being reckoned as one of the useless and cowardly birds of 
prey. In consonance with this opinion, to compare a man to a 
buzzard was thought a most cutting insult. 

.As a general rule, it does not chase its prey like the angles or 
the large-winged falcons, but perches on a rock or tree, watches 
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for some animal on which it can feed, pounces on it, and returns 
to its post, the whole movements being very like those of the 
flycatcher. This sluggishness of disposition, and the soft and 
almost owl-like plumage', have been the means of bringing the 
bird into contempt among falconers. 

As to the large falcons, which seem to be included in the term 
rank, the chief of them is the Peregrine Falcon ( Falco pere- 
grine s), which is tolerably common in the Holy Land. In his 
“Land of Israel, ’’ Mr. Tristram gives several notices of this bird, 
from which we may take the following picture from a description 
of a scene at Endor. “Dreary and desolate looked the plain, 
though of exuberant- fertility. Hero and there might be seen 
a small Hook of sheep or lien! of cattle, tended by three or 
four mounted villagers, armed with their long ti relucks, and 
pistols and swords, on the watch against any small party of 
marauding cattle-lifters. 

“Griffon vultures were wheeling in circles far over the 
rounded top of Tabor ; and here and there an eagle was soaring 
beneath them in search of food, but at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from our guns. Ilariers were sweeping more rapidly and 
closely over the ground, where lambs appeared to be their only 
prey; and a noble peregrine falcon, which in Central Palestine 
does not give place to the more eastern burner, was perched on 
an isolated rock, calmly surveying the scene, and permitting us 
to approach and scrutinize him at our leisure.” 

The habit of perching on the rock, as mentioned above, is very 
characteristic of the Peregrine Falcon, who loves the loftiest 
and most craggy cliffs, and makes its nest in spots which can 
only be reached by a bold and experienced climber. The nests 
of this bird are never built in close proximity, the Peregrine 
preferring to have its home at least a mile from the nest of any 
other of its kinsfolk. Sometimes it makes a nest in lofty trees, 
taking possession of the deserted home of some other bird ; but 
it loves tlie cliff better than the tree, and seldom builds in the 
latter when the former is attainable. 

In the passage from the “Land of Israel” is mentioned the 
Lanxeb FalcoX ( Falco lanarivs ), another of the larger falcons 
to whicli the term rank may have been applied. 

This bird is much larger than the Peregrine Falcon, and, in- 
deed, is very little less than the great gerfalcon itself. It is one 
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of the birds that were reckoned among the noble falcons ; and 
the female, which is much larger and stronger than the male, 
was employed for the purpose of chasing the kite, whose long 
and powerful wings could not always save it from such a foe. 

Although the limner has been frequently mentioned among 
the British birds, and the name is therefore familiar to us, it is 
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not even a visitor of our island. The mistake has occurred by 
an error in nomenclature, the young female Peregrine Falcon, 
which is much larger and darker than the male bird, having 
been erroneously called by the name of Lanner. 

In the illustration, a pair of Lanner Falcons are depicted as 
pursuing some of the rock-pigeons which abound in Palestine, 
the attitudes of both birds being taken from life. 
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THE HAWK. 


Tin* NVta or Hawk— N'iiiiiIkt of sjuvifs probably groupuil hikIit tlial naim* liiin* 
oivurivmv of tlio word — Tin* Sparrow-Hawk ami its "cucnil habits Its plan* 
of in's! in*' —TI ip Ki-stivI, or Wiml-lmvur--- Various names by which it is known 
in F.iiglaml - Its mode of feuding ami curious Might - --Thu Hancrs - lTohahlu 
derivation of the name - Species of llarier known to inhabit V.dcstim* - 
Falconry apparently unknown to the ancient .lews. 

Turin: is no doubt that n considerable number of species a/v* 
grouped together under tilt 1 single title Xctz, or Hawk, a word 
which is rightly enough translated. That a great nuiuher of 
birds should have been thus confounded together is not sur- 
prising, seeing that even in this country and at the present; time, 
the single word Hawk may signify any one of at least twelve 
different species. The various falcons, the hariors, the kestrel, 
the sparrow-hawk, and the hobbies, are one and all called 
popularly by the name of Ilawk, and it is therefore likely 
that the Hebrew word Xetz would signify as many species as 
the English word Hawk. From them we will select one or two 
of theprincipal species. 

In the first place, the word is of very rare occurrence. We 
only find it three times. It first occurs in Lev. xi. 10, in which 
it is named, together with the eagle, the ossifrage, and many 
other birds, as among the unclean creatures, to eat which was an 
abomination. It is next found in the parallel passage in Deni, 
xiv. 15, neither of which portions of Scripture need be quoted 
at length. 

That the word nefz was used in its collective sense? is very 
evident from the addition which is made to it, in both eases. 
The Hawk, “after its kind,” is forbidden, showing therefore 
that several kinds or species of Hawk were meant. Indeed, any 
specific detail would he quite needless, as the collective term 
was quite a sufficient indication, and, having named the vultures, 
eagles, and larger birds of prey, the simple word nefz was eon- 
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sidered by the snored writer as expressing the rest of the birds 
of prey. 

We find the word once more in that part of the Bible to which 
we usually look for any reference to natural history. In Job 
x.xxix. 2(), we have the words, “Doth the hawk fly by thy 
wisdom, and turn [or stretch] her wings toward the south?” 
The precise signification of this passage is rather doubtful, but 
it is generally considered to refer to the migration of several 
of the Hawk tribe. That the bird in question was distinguished 
for its power of flight is evident from the fact that the sacred 
poet has selected that one attribute as the most characteristic 
of the Netz. 

Taking first tlie typical example of the Hawks, we find that 
the Sparrow-Hawk (Arc i pitcr nixas) is plentiful in Palestine, 
finding abundant food in the smaller birds of the country, it 
selects for its nest just the spots which arc so plentiful in the 
Holy Land, i.c. the crannies of rocks, and the tops of tall trees. 
Sometimes it builds in deserted ruins, but its favourite spot 
seems to be the lofty tree-top, and, in default of that, tlie rock- 
crevice. It seldom builds a nest of its own, but takes possession 
of that which has been made by some other bird. Some orni- 
thologists think that it looks out for a convenient nest, say of 
the crow or magpie, and then ejects the rightful owner. 1 am 
inclined to think, however, that it mostly takes possession of a 
nest that is already deserted, without running the risk of fighting 
such enemies as a pair of angry magpies. This opinion is 
strengthened by the tact that the bird resorts to the same nest 
year after year. 

It. is a bold and dashing bird, though of no great size, and 
when wild and free displays a courage which it seems to lose in 
captivity. AS is the case with so many of the birds, the female 
is much larger than her mate, the former weighing about six 
ounces, and measuring about a foot in length, and tlie latter 
weighing above nine ounces, and measuring about fifteen inches 
in length. 


Tiie most plentiful of the smaller Hawks of Palestine is the 
Common Kestrel ( Tinnvnculus ala ml arias). This is the same 
species with* which w T e are so familiar in England under the 
names of Kestrel, Wiiul-hover, and Stannel Hawk. 
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It derives its name of Wind-hover from its remarkable Iialrit 
of hovering, head to windward, over some spot for many minutes 
together. This action is always performed at a moderate dis- 
tance from the ground; some naturalists saying that the llawk in 
question never hovers at an elevation exceeding forty feet, while 
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others, myself included, have seen the bird hovering at a height 
of twice as many yards. Generally, however, il prefers a lower 
distance, and is aide by employing this manreuvre to survey a 
tolerably large space beneath. As its food consists in a very 
great measure of field-mice, the Kestrel is thus able by means 
of its telescopic eyesight to see if a mouse rises from its hole; 
and if it should do so, the bird drops on it and secures it in its 
claws. 

Unlike the sparrow-hawk, the Kestrel is undoubtedly gre- 
garious, and will build its nest in close proximity to the habita- 
tions of other birds, a number of nests being often found within 
a few yards of each other. Air. Tristram remarks that he has 
found its nest in the recesses of the caverns occupied by the 
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griffon vultures, and that the Kestrel also builds close to the 
eagles, and is the only bird which is permitted to do so. It also 
builds ill company with the jackdaw. 

Several species of Kestrel are known, and of them at least 
two inhabit the Holy Land, the second being a much smaller 
bird than the Common Kestrel, and feeding almost entirely on 
insects, which it catches with its claws, the common chafers 
forming its usual prey. Great numbers of these birds live 
together, and as they rather affect the society of mankind, they 
are fond of building their nests in convenient crannies in the 
mosques or churches. Independently of its smaller size, it may 
bo distinguished from the Common Kestrel by the whiteness of 
its claws. 

The illustration is drawn from a sketch taken from life. The 
bird hovered so near a house, and remained so long in one place, 
that the artist fixed a telescope and secured an exact sketch of 
the bird in the peculiar attitude which it is so fond of assuming. 
After a while, the Kestrel ascended to a higher elevation, and 
then resumed its hovering, in the attitude which is shown in the 
upper Jigure. In consequence of the great abundance of this 
species in Palestine, and the peculiarly conspicuous mode of 
balancing itself in the air while in search of prey, we may feel 
sure that the sacred writers had it specially in their minds when 
they used the collective term Xelz. 

The Kestrel has a very large geographical range, being 
plentiful not only in England and Palestine, hut in Northern 
and Southern Europe, throughout the greater part of Asia, 
in Siberia, and in portions of Africa. The bird, therefore, is 
capable of enduring both heat and cold, and, as is often the 
case with those creatures that are useful to man, is a perfect 
cosmopolitan. 

It is easily trained, and, although in the. old hawking days it 
was considered a bird which a noble could not carry, it can be 
trained to chase the smaller birds ns successfully as the falcons 
can he taught to pursue the heron. The name Tinnunculus is 
supposed l»y some to have been given to the bird in allusion to 
its peculiar cry, which is clear, shrill, and consists of a single 
note several times repeated. 

On page 3G1 the reader may see a representation of a pair of 
Harieii Hawks flying below the rock on which the peregrine 
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falcon 1ms perched, ami engaged in pursuing one of tlm smaller 
birds. 

They have been introduced because several species of llarier 
are to bo found in Palestine, where they take, among the plains 
and lowlands, the place which is occupied by the other hawks 
and falcons among the rocks. 

The name of llarier appears to be given to these birds on 
account of their habit of regularly quartering the ground over 
which they fly when in search of prey, just like hounds when 
searching for hares. This bird is essentially a haunter of flat 
and marshy lands, where it finds frogs, mice, lizards, on which 
it usually feeds. It does not, however, confine itself to such 
food, but will chase and kill most of the smaller birds, and 
occasionally will catch even the leveret, the rabbit, the par- 
tridge, and the curlew. 

When it chases winged prey, it seldom seizes the bird in the 
air, but almost invariably keeps above it, and gradually drives it 
to the ground. It will be seen, therefore, that its flight is 
mostly low, as suits the localities in which it lives, and it seldom 
soars to any great height, except when it amuses itself by rising 
and wheeling in circles together with its mate. This proceeding 
generally takes place before nest-building. The usual flight is 
a mixture of that of the kestrel and the falcon, the llarier 
sometimes poising itself over some particular spot, and at others 
shooting forwards through the air with motionless wings. 

Unlike the falcons and most of the hawks, the llarier does 
not as a rule perch on rocks, but prefers to sit very upright on 
the ground, perching generally on a mole-hill, stone, or some 
similar elevation. Even its nest is made on the ground, and is 
composed of reeds, sedges, sticks, and similar matter, materials 
that can be procured from marshy land. The nest is always 
elevated a foot or so from the ground, and lias occasionally been 
found on the top of a mound more than a yard in height. It 
is, however, conjectured that in such eases the mound is made 
by one nest being built upon the remains of another. The 
object of the elevated nest is probably to preserve the eggs in 
case of a flood. 

At least five species of llarier, s are known to exist in the 
Holy Land, two of which are among the '.British birds, namely, 
the Marsh Harier (Circus ccruginoms ), sometimes called the Duck 
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Hawk and the Moor Buzzard, and the Ifen Harier (Circus 
cyanem), sometimes called the White Hawk, Dove Hawk, or Blue 
Hawk, on account of the plumage of the male, which differs 
greatly according to age ; and the King -tailed Hawk, on account 
of the dark bam which appear on the tail of the female. All 
the Hariers are remarkable for the circlet of feathers that sur- 
rounds the eyes, and which resembles in a lesser degree the bold 
feather-circle around the eye of the owl tribe. 

. Before taking leave of the Hawks, it is as well to notice the 
entire absence in the Scriptures of any reference to falconry. 
Now, seeing that the art of catching birds and animals by means 
of Hawks is a favourite amusement among Orientals, as has 
already been mentioned when treating of the gazelle, (page 139), 
and knowing the unchanging character of the East, we cannot 
hut think it remarkable that no reference should he made to this 
sport in the Scriptures. 

It is true that in Palestine itself there would he hut little 
scope for falconry, the rough hilly ground and abundance of 
cultivated soil rendering such an amusement almost impossible. 
Besides, the use of the falcon implies that of the horse, and, as 
we have already seen, the horse was scarcely ever used except 
for military purposes. 

Had, therefore, the experience of the Israelites been confined 
to Palestine, there would have been good reason for the silence 
of the sacred writers on this subject. But when we remember 
that the surrounding country is well adapted for falconry, that 
the amusement is practised there at the present day, and that 
the Israelites passed so many years as captives in other countries, 
we can but wonder that the Hawks should never be mentioned 
as aids to bird-catching. Wo find that other bird-catching 
implements are freely mentioned and employed as familiar 

•symbols, such as the gin, the net, the snare, the trap, and so 
forth ; but that there is not a single passage in which the Hawks 
are mentioned as employed in falconry. 
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THE OWL. 


The words which have been translated as Owl The Cos, or Little Owl — Use made 
of the Little Owl in bird-catching— Habits of the bird — The Ham, Screech, 
or White Owl a native of Palestine— The YansliAph, or Egyptian Eagle Owl — 
Its food and nest— The Lilith, or Night Monster— Various interpretations of 
the word — The Kippoz probably identical with the Scops Owl, or Alnrouf. 

In various parts of the Old Testament' there occur several 
words which are translated as Owl in the Authorized Version, 
and in most cases the rendering is acknowledged to be the 
correct one, while in one or two instances there is a difference of 
opinion on the subject. 

In Lev. xi. 1G, 17, we find the following birds reckoned among 
those which are an abomination, and which might not be eaten 
by the Israelites: “The owl, and the night-liawk, and the 
cuckoo, and the hawk after his kind ; 

“And the little owl, and the cormorant, and the great owl.” 
Here, then, we have in close proximity the word Owl repeated 
three times, and the same repetition occurs in the parallel 
passage in Deut. xiv. Now the words which are here translated 
as Owl are totally different words in the Hebrew, so that if we 
leave them untranslated, the passages will run a s follow : “And 
the Bath-haya’anah, and the night-hawk, and the cuckoo, and 
the hawk after his kind; 

“ And the Cos, and the cormorant, and the Yanshfiph.” 

Taking these words in order, we find in the first place that 
the Jewish Bible accepts the translation of the words cds and 
yanshUtph, merely affixing to them the mark of doubt. But it 
translates the word bath-hay a? anah as Ostrich, without adding 
the doubtful mark. Now the same word occurs in several 
other passages of Scripture, the first being in Job xxx. 29: 
“ I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to owls.” In the 
marginal reading of the Authorized Version, which, as the reader 
must bear in mind, is of equal value with the text, the rendering 
is the same as that of the Jewish Bible, and in several other 
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passages the same reading is followed. We therefore accept the 
word bath-hay a* anali as the ostrich, and dismiss it from among 
the owls. 

Comino now to the other words, we find in the passages 
already quoted the words cos and yanshiiph. Both those words 
occur in other parts of Scripture, and evidently are the names 
of nocturnal birds that haunt ruins and lonely places. Taking 
them in order, we find the word cos to occur again in Ps. cii. 6 : 
“I am like a pelican of the wilderness : 1 am like an owl of the 
desert.” The Psalm in which this passage occurs is a penitential 
prayer, in which the writer uses many of the metaphors em- 
ployed by Job when lamenting his afflictions, and describes 
himself as left alone among men. 

The simile is equally just and feasible in this case, the Owl 
being essentially a bird of night, and associated with solitude 
and gloom. The particular species which is signified by the 
word cos bears but very slightly on the subject, inasmuch as 
in general habits all the true Owls are very similar in hiding by 
day in their nests, and coming out at night to hunt for prey ; 
their melancholy hoot, or startling shriek, breaking the silence 
of the night. 

Still it is necessary to identify, if we can, some species with 
the word cos , and it is very likely that the Little Owl, or 
Doornail of the Arabs (Athene Pcrsica) , is the bird which is sig- 
nified by the word cds. This species is probably identical with 
the Little Night Owl of England (Athene noctud ). Though rare 
in England, it is very common in many parts of the Continent, 
where it is much valued by bird-catchers, who employ it as a 
means of attracting small birds to their traps. They place it on 
the top of a long pole, and carry it into the fields, where they 
plant the pole in the ground. This Owl has a curious habit of 
swaying its body backwards and forwards, and is sure to attract 
the notice of all the small birds in the neighbourhood. It is 
well known that the smaller birds have a peculiar hatred to the 
Owl, and never can pass it without mobbing it, assembling in 
great numbers, and so intent on their occupation that they seem 
to be incapable* of perceiving anything but the object of their 
hatred. Even rooks, magpies, and hawks are taken by this 
simple device. 
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Whether or not the Little Owl was used for this object by the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine is rather doubtful ; but as they 
certainly did so employ decoy birds for the purpose of attracting 
game, it is not unlikely that the Little Owl was found to serve 



THK LlTTLK OWL. 

" / am like, an owl of the desert." — Pa. eii. «L 


as a decoy. We shall learn more about the system of decoy- 
birds when we come to the partridge. 

The Little Owl is to be found in almost every locality, caring 
little whether it takes up its residence in cultivated grounds, in 
villages, among deserted ruins, or in places where man has 
never lived. As, however, it is protected by the natives, it 
prefers the neighbourhood of villages, and may be seen quietly 
perched in some favourite spot, not taking the trouble to move 
unless it be approached closely. And to detect a perched Owl 
is not at all an easy matter, as the bird has a way of selecting 
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some spot where the colours of its plumage harmonize so well 
with the surrounding objects that the large eyes are often the 
first indication of its presence. Many a time I have gone to 
search after Owls, and only been made aware of them by the 
sharp angry snap that they make when startled. 

The name Athene , by the way, has been given to this Owl 
because it is the species selected by the Greeks as the emblem 
of wisdom. 

The common Barn Owl of England (Strix flammed) also 
inhabits Palestine, and if, as is likely to be the case, the word 
c6s is a collective term under which several species are grouped 
together, the Barn or White Owl is likely to be one of them. 

Like the Little Owl, it affects the neighbourhood of man, 
though it may be found in ruins and similar localities. An old 
ruined castle is sure to be tenanted by the Barn Owl, whose 
nightly shrieks have so often terrified the belated wanderer, and 
made him fancy that the place was haunted by disturbed spirits. 
Such being the case in England, it is likely that in the East, 
where popular superstition has peopled every well with its .jinn 
and every ruin with its spirit, the nocturnal cry of this bird, 
which is often called the Screech Owl from its note, should be 
exceedingly terrifying, and would impress itself on the minds of 
sacred writers as a fit image of solitude, terror, and desolation. 

The Screech Owl is scarcely less plentiful in Palestine than 
the Little Owl, and, whether or not it be mentioned under a 
separate name, is sure to be one of the birds to which allusion is 
made in the Scriptures. 

• 

Another name now rises before us : this is the Yanshfiph, 
translated as the Great Owl, a word which occurs not only in 
the prohibitory passages of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, but in 
the Book of Isaiah. In that book, ch. xxxiv. ver. 10, 11, we find 
the following passage: “From generation to generation it shall 
lie waste ; none shall pass through it for ever and ever. 

“But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl 
(i/anshibph) also and the raven shall dwell in it : and He shall 
stretch out upon it the lino of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness.” The Jewish Bible follows the same reading. 

It is most probable that the Great Owl or Yanshfiph is the 
Egyptian Eagle Owl (Bubo ascalaphus), a bird which is closely 
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allied to the great Eagle Owl of Europe ( Bubo maximus), and 
the Virginian Eared Owl (Bubo Virginianus) of America. This 
fine bird measures some two feet in length, and looks much 
larger than its real size, owing to the thick coating of feathers 
which it wears in common witli all true Owls, and the ear-like 
feather tufts on the top of its head, which it can raise or depress 
at pleasure. Its plumage is light tawny. 

This bird has a special predilection for deserted places and 
ruins, and may at the present time be seen on the very spots of 
which the prophet spoke in his prediction. It is very plentiful 
in Egypt, where the vast ruins are the only relics of a creed 
long passed away or modified into other forms of religion, and 
its presence only intensifies rather than diminishes the feeling 
of loneliness that oppresses the traveller as lie passes among the 
ruins. 

The European Eagle Owl has all the habits of its Asiatic 
congener. It dwells in places far from the neighbourhood of 
man, and during the day is hidden in some deep and dark recess, 
its enormous eyes not being able to endure the light of day. In 
the evening it issues from its retreat, and begins its search after 
prey, which consists of various birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, fish, 
and even insects when it can find nothing better. 

On account of its comparatively large dimensions, it is able 
to overcome even the full-grown hare and rabbit, while the lamb 
and the young fawn occasionally fall victims to its voracity. 
It seems never to chase any creature on the wing, but floats 
silently through the air, its soft and downy plumage (leadening 
the sound of its progress, and suddenly drops on the unsuspect- 
ing prey while it is on the ground. 

The nest of this Owl is made in the crevices of rocks, or in 
ruins, and is a very large one, composed of sticks and twigs, 
lined with a tolerably large heap of dried herbage, the parent 
Owls returning to the same spot year after year. Should it not 
be able to find either a rock or a ruin, it contents itself with a 
hollow in the ground, and there lays its eggs, which are generally 
two in number, though occasionally a third egg is found. The 
Egyptian Eagle Owl does much the same thing, burrowing in 
sand-banks, and retreating, if it fears danger, into the hollow 
where its nest has been made. 

In the large illustration the two last-mentioned species are 
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given. The Egyptian Eagle Owl is seen with its back towards 
the spectator, grasping in its talons a dead hare, and with ear- 
tufts erect is looking towards the Bara Owl, which is contem- 
plating in mingled anger and fear the proceedings of the larger 
bird. Near them is perched a raven, in order to carry out more 
fully the prophetic words, "the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it.” 

Two more passages yet remain in which the word Owl is 
mentioned, and, curiously enough, both of them are found in the 
Book of Isaiah, the poet-prophet, who seized with a poet’s 
intuition on the natural objects around him, and converted the 
simplest and most familiar incidents into glowing imagery and 
powerful metaphor. 

If the reader will refer to Isaiah xxxiv. 13-15, he will find the 
following passages, which are, in fact, a continuation of the pro- 
phecy against Idumea, which has already been quoted. “ And 
thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof : and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and 
a court for owls. 

“ The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild 
beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow ; the 
screech owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a place 
of rest. 

"There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow.” 

It has been already mentioned that the word which is trans- 
lated as Owl, in the first of these passages, is bath-hay a' anah , 
which is generally considered to signify the ostrich. In verse 14 
we come to a new word, namely, lilith. In the marginal reading 
of the Authorized Version, this word is rendered as "night 
monster,” and the Jewish Bible takes nearly the same view of the 
word by translating it as "a nocturnal one,” evidently basing 
this interpretation upon the derivation of the word. Several 
Hebraists have thought that the word lilith merely represents 
some mythological being, like the dread Lamia of the ancients, a 
mixture of the material and spiritual — too ethereal to be seen 
by daylight, and too gross to be above the requirements of human 
food. The blood of mankind was the food of these fearful 
beings, and, according to old ideas, they could only live among 
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ruins and desert places, where they concealed themselves during 
the day at the bottoms of wells or the recesses of rock-caverns, 
and stole out at night to seize on some unlucky wanderer, and 
suck his blood as he slept. 

The reader may remember that even our yery imperfect ver- 
sion of the “Arabian Nights* repeatedly alludes to this belief, 
the evil spirit being almost invariably represented as dwelling in 
ruins, rocky places, and the interiors of wells. 

Although it is very possible that the prophet may have 
referred to some of the mythological beings which were so 
universally supposed to inhabit deserted spots, and thus to have 
employed the word lilith as a term which he did not intend to 
be taken otherwise than metaphorically, it is equally possible 
that some nocturnal bird may have been meant, and in that case 
the bird in question must almost certainly have been an Owl 
of some kind. As to the particular species of Owl, that is a 
question which cannot, be satisfactorily answered, especially as 
so many scholars find reason to doubt whether the word lilith 
represents an Owl, or indeed any ordinary inhabitant of earth. 
As, therefore, we have no data whereon to found a positive 
opinion, the question will be allowed to remain an open one. 

The last word which is translated as Owl is kijypoz, and 
occurs in cli. xxxiv. 15: “ There shall the great owl make her 
nest.” 

Many Hebraists think that in this case the word ldppoz is a 
mere clerical error for Idppod, or hedgehog, and have translated 
the passage accordingly. The Septuagint and the Vulgate follow 
this reading ; Buxtorf, in his Hebrew Lexicon, translates ldppoz 
as Thrush, deriving the name from the dipping character of its 
flight. The Jewish Bible, following several other authorities, 
renders the word as “arrow-snake,” while several scholars 
translate it as “ darting serpent.” This interpretation, however, 
is scarcely tenable, as the description of the Kippoz as making 
its nest, laying its eggs, and gathering them under its shadow, 
clearly points to a bird, and not a reptile. It is very true that 
the boa or python snake has been seen to coil itself round a 
heap of its eggs, but the sacred writer could hardly have had 
many opportunities of seeing such an act, while the custom of a 
bird gathering her young under the shadow of her wings must 
have been perfectly familiar to him. There is, moreover, the 
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fact that the context speaks of the vultures, so that a bird of 
some kfhd was evidently in the mind of the writer. Mr. Tristram 
suggests that the Kippoz might be intended for the Scops Owl, 
called Marouf by the Arabs, and which is very common about 
ruins, caves, and the old walls of towns. Ita note is well repre- 
sented by the word kippoz. 

“ It is a migrant, returning to Palestine in spring. It is the 
smallest owl in the country, being little more than seven inches 
in length, with long ear-tufts, and its whole plumage most 
delicately mottled and speckled with grey and light brown.” 

This species is very plentiful on the continent of Europe, 
though it is rare in the British Isles. It feeds, as might be 
presumed from its diminutive size, on mice, small reptiles, and 
insects. Its scientific name, according to the nomenclature of 
the British Museum, is EphwUes Scops. 


THE NIGHT-HAWK. 

Different interpretations of tlio word Ttielnnfis — Probability Hint it signifies the 
Nightjar - Various names of the bird- Its remarkable jarring cry, and wheel- 
ing flight — Mode of feeding — Hold ness of the bird — Deceptive appearance of 
its size. 

We next come to the vexed question of the word Tachmas, 
which is rendered in the Authorized Version as Night-hawk. 

This word only occurs among the list of prohibited birds (see 
Lev. xi. 16, and Deut. xiv. 16), and has caused great con- 
troversies among commentators. Some Hebraists have thought 
that the male ostrich was signified by tachmas, the word bath- 
hay a! anah being supposed by them to signify the female ostrich. 
It is hardly probable, however, that the sacred writer should 
have mentioned separately the sexes of the same species, and 
we must therefore look for some other interpretation. 

Going to the opposite extreme of size, some scholars have 
translated tachmds as Swallow. This again is not a very pro- 
bable rendering, as the swallow would be too small a bird to be 
specially named in the prohibitory list. The balance of pro- 
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bability seems to lie between two interpretations, — namely, that 
which considers the word tachmds to signify the Night-hawk, 
and that which translates it as Owl. For both of these inter- 
pretations much is to be said, and it cannot be denied that of 
the two the latter is perhaps the preferable. If so, the White 
or Barn Owl is probably the particular species to which refer- 
ence is made. 

Still, many commentators think that the Night-hawk or 
Nightjar is the bird which is signified by the word tachmds; 
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it on account of its peculiar cry. There are few birds, indeed, 
which have received a greater variety of popular names, for, 
besides the Goatsucker and the five which have already been 
mentioned, there are the Wheel-bird and Dor-hawk, the former 
of these names having been given to the bird on account of its 
wheeling round the trees while seeking for prey, and the latter 
on account of the dor-beetles cm which it largely feeds. 

This curious variety of names is probably due to the very 
conspicuous character of the Nightjar, its strange, jarring, weird- 
like cry forcing itself on the ear of the least attentive, as it 
breaks the silence of night. It hardly seems like the cry of 
a bird, but rather resembles the sound of a pallet falling on 
the cogs of a rapidly-working wheel. It begins in the dusk of 
evening, the long, jarring note being rolled out almost inter- 
minably, until the hearer wonders how the bird can have breath 
enough for such a prolonged sound. The hearer may hold his 
breath as long as he can, take a full inspiration, hold his breath 
afresh, and repeat this process over and over again, and yet the 
Nightjar continues to trill out its rapid notes without a moment’s 
cessation for breath, the sound now rising shrill and clear, and 
now sinking as if the bird were far off, but never ceasing for an 
instant. 

This remarkable cry has caused the uneducated rustics to 
look upon the bird with superstitious dread, every one knowing 
its cry full well, though to many the bird is unknown except 
by its voice. It is probable that, in the days when Moses wrote 
the Law, so conspicuous a bird was well known to the Jews, 
and we may therefore conjecture that it was one of those birds 
which he woujd specially mention by name. 

The general habits of the Nightjar are quite as remarkable as 
its note. It feeds on the wing, chasing and capturing the various 
moths, beetles, and other insects that fly abroad by night. It 
may be seen wheeling round the branches of some tree, the oak 
being a special favourite, sometimes circling round it, and some- 
times rising high in the air, and the next moment skimming 
along the ground. Suddenly it will disappear, and next moment 
its long trilling cry is heard from among the branches of the 
tree round which it has been flying. To see it while singing is 
almost impossible, for it has a habit of sitting longitudinally on 
the branch, and not across it, like most birds, so that the outline 
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of its body cannot be distinguished from that of the bough on 
which it is seated. As suddenly as it began, the sound ceases, 
and simultaneously the bird may be seen wheeling again through 
the air with its noiseless flight. 

Being a very bold bird, and not much afraid of man, it allows 
a careful observer to watch its movements clearly. I have often 
stood close to the tree round Vhich several Nightjars were 
circling, and seen them chase their prey to the ground within a 
yard or two of the spot on which I was standing. The flight of 
the Nightjar is singularly graceful. Swift as the swallow itself, 
it presents a command of wing that is really wonderful, gliding 
through the air with consummate ease, wheeling and doubling 
in pursuit of some active moth, whose white wings glitter 
against the dark background, while the sober plumage of its 
pursuer is scarcely visible, passing often within a few feet of the 
spectator, and yet not a sound or a rustle will reach his ears. 
Sometimes the bird is said to strike its wings together over its 
back, so as to produce a sharp snapping sound, intended to 
express anger at the presence of the intruder. I never, how- 
ever, heard this sound, though 1 have watched the bird so 
often. 

Owing to the soft plumage with which it is clad, this bird, 
like the owls, looks larger than really is the case. It is between 
ten and eleven inches in length, with an expanse of wing of 
twenty inches, and yet weighs rather less than three ounces. 
Its large mouth, like that of the swallow tribe, opens as far as 
the eyes, and is furnished with a set of irihrim or bristles, which 
remind the observer of the “ whale-bone " which is set on the 
jaw of the Greenland whale. The scientific name*of the bird is 
Caprivmlgus Europms, 
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THE SWALLOW. 


Identification of tlic smaller birds — Oriental indifference to natural history— ['so 
of collective terms— The Swallow— Signification of the won l Dcror — The Bird 
of Liberty— Swallows and Swifts— The Simbirds and Bee-eaters — Variety of 
small birds found in Palestine — The Swallows of Palestine— Swallows pro- 
tected by man in various countries —Nesting of the Swallow -The Rufous 
Swallow and Martin The Sis or Swift— Various species of Swift inhabiting 
the Holy Land — Talmudienl notions of the Swift or Swallow— The leper 
and his offering— The cooking pot and the sacrificial vessel -Signification 
of the word Tzippor-dcrur. 


Difficult as is the identification of the mammalia mentioned 
in the Bible, that of the birds is much more intricate. 

Some of the larger birds can be identified with tolerable cer- 
tainty, but when we come to the smaller and less conspicuous 
species, we are at once lost in uncertainty, and at the best can 
only offer conjectures. The fact is, the Jews of old had no 
idea of discriminating between the smaller birds, unless they 
happened to be tolerably conspicuous by plumage or by voice. 
We need not be much surprised at this. The Orientals of 
the present day do precisely the same thing, and not only 
fail to discriminate between the smaller birds, but absolutely 
have no names for them. 

By them, the shrikes, the swallows, the starlings, the thrushes, 
the larks, the warblers, and all the smaller birds, are called by 
a common title, derived from tlie twittering sound of their 
voices, only one or two of them having any distinctive titles. 
They look upon the birds much as persons ignorant of ento- 
mology look at a collection of moths. There is not much 
difficulty in discriminating between the great hawk-motlis, and 
perhaps in giving a name to one or two of them which are 
specially noticeable for any peculiarity of form or colour; 
but when they come to the “ Rustics,” the “Carpets,” the 
“Wainscots/* and similar groups, they are utterly lost; and, 
though they may be able to see the characteristic marks when 
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the moths are placed side by side, they are incapable of distin- 
guishing them separately, and, to their uneducated eyes, twenty 
or thirty species appear absolutely alike. 

I believe that there is no country where a knowledge of prac- 
tical natural history is so widely extended as in England, and 
yet how few educated persons are there who, if taken along a 
country lane, can name the commonest weed or insect, or dis- 
tinguish between a sparrow, a linnet, a hedge-sparrow, and a 
chaffinch. Nay, how many are there who, if challenged even to 
repeat the names of twelve little birds, would be unable to do so 
without some consideration, much less to know them if the birds 
were placed before them. 

Such being the case in this country, where the capability of 
observation is more or less cultivated in every educated person, 
we may well expect that a profound ignorance on the subject 
should exist in countries where that faculty is absolutely 
neglected as a matter of education. Moreover, in England we 
have a comparatively limited list of birds, whereas in Palestine 
are found nearly all those which are reckoned among British 
birds, and many other species besides. Those which reside in 
England reside also for the most part in Palestine, while the 
greater part of the migratory birds pass, as we might expect, 
into the Holy Land and the neighbouring countries. 

If then we put together the two facts of an unobservant 
people and a vastly extended fauna, we shall not wonder that 
so many collective terms are used in the Scriptures, one word 
often doing duty for twenty or thirty species. The only plan, 
therefore, which can be adopted, is to mention generally the 
birds which were probably grouped under one name, and to 
describe briefly one or two of the most prominent. 

It is, however, rather remarkable that the song of birds does 
not appear to be noticed by the sacred writers. Wc might 
expect that several of the prophets, especially Isaiah, the great 
sacred poet, who drew so many of his images from natural 
objects, would have found in the song of birds* some metaphor 
expressive of sweetness or joy. We might expect that in the 
Book of Job, in which so many creatures are mentioned, the 
singing of birds would be brought as prominently forward as 
the neck clothed with thunder of the horse, the tameless free- 
dom of the wild ass, the voracity of the vulture, and the swift- 
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ness of the ostrich. We might expect the song of lards to be 
mentioned by Amos, the herdnian of Tekoa, who introduces 
into his rugged poem the roar of the old lion and the wail of 
the cub, the venom of the serpent hidden in the wattled wall of 
the herdman’s hut, and the ravages of the -palmer-worm among 
the olives. Above all, we might expect that in the Psalms there 
would be many allusions to the notes of the various birds which 
have formed such fruitful themes for the poets of later times. 
There are, however, in the whole of the Scriptures but two 
passages in which the song of birds is mentioned, and even in 
these only a passing allusion is made. 

One of them occurs in Psalm civ. 12: “By them (i.e. the 
springs of water) shall the fowls of the heaven have their habi- 
tation, which sing among the branches. ,, This passage is perhaps 
rendered more closely in the Jewish Bible : “ Over them dwell 
the fowls of the heaven ; they let their voices resound (or give 
their voice) from between the foliage.” 

The other occurs in Eccles. xii. 4 : “ And the doors shall be 
shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low, and 
he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters 
of music shall be brought low." The word which is here trans- 
lated as “ bird,” is that which is rendered in some places as 
“ sparrow,” in others as “ fowl,” and in others as “ bird.” Even 
in these passages, as the reader will have noticed, no marks of 
appreciation are employed, and we hear nothing of the sweetness, 
joyousness, or moumfulness of the bird’s song. 

We will now proceed to the words which have been translated 
as Swallow in the Authorized Version. 

These are two in number, namely, derfir and agar. Hebraists 
arc, however, agreed that the latter word has been wrongly 
applied, the translators having interchanged the signification of 
two contiguous words. 

We will therefore first take the word deror. This word 
signifies liberty, and is well applied to the Swallow, the bird of 
freedom. It is remarkable, by the way, how some of the old 
commentators have contrived to perplex themselves about a very 
simple matter. One of them comments upon the bird as being 
“ so called, because it has the liberty of building in the houses 
of mankind.” Another takes a somewhat similar view of the 
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case, but puts it in a catechetical form: “Why is the swallow 
called the bird of liberty ? Because it lives both in the house 
and in the field.” It is scarcely necessary to point out to the 
reader that the “ liberty ” to which allusion is made is the 
liberty of flight, the* bird coining and going at its appointed 
times, anil not being capable of domestication. 

Several kinds of Swallow are known in Palestine, including 
the true Swallows, the martins, and the swifts, and, as we shall 
presently see, it is likely that one of these groups was distin- 
guished by a separate name. Whether or not the word derm' 
included other birds beside the Swallows is rather doubtful, 
though not at all unlikely ; and if so, it is probable that any 
swift-winged insectivorous bird would be called by the name of 
Deror, irrespective of its size or colour. 

The bee-eaters, for example, are probably among the number 
of the birds grouped together under the word derm', and we 
may conjecture that the same is the case with the sunbirds, 
those bright-plumed little beings that take in the Old World the 
place occupied by tlie humming-birds in the New, and often 
mistaken for them by travellers who are not acquainted with 
ornithology. One of these birds, the Neclarvnia Osccc , is de- 
scribed by Mr. Tristram as “ a tiny little creature of gorgeous 
plumage, rivalling the humming-birds of America in the metallic 
lustre of its feathers — green and purple, with brilliant red and 
orange plumes under its shoulders.” 

In order to account for the singular variety of animal life 
which is to be found in Palestine, and especially the exceeding 
diversity of species among the birds, we must remember that 
Palestine is a sort of microcosm in itself, comprising within its 
narrow boundaries the most opposite conditions of temperature, 
climate, and soil. Some parts are rocky, barren, and moun- 
tainous, chilly and cold at the top, and acting as channels 
through which the winds blow almost continuously. The cliffs 
are full of holes, rifts, and caverns, some natural, some artificial, 
and some of a mixed kind, the original caverns having been 
enlarged and improved by the hand of man. 

As a contrast to this rougli and ragged region, there lie close 
at hand large fertile plains, affording pasturage for unnumbered 
cattle,, and of a tolerably equable temperature, so that the 
animals which are pastured in it can find food throughout 
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tlie year. Through the centre of Palestine runs the Jordan, fer- 
tilizing its hanks with perpetual verdure, and ending its course 
in the sulphurous and bituminous waters of the Dead Sea, 
under whose waves the ruins of the wicked cities are supposed 
to lie. Westward we have tlie shore of the Mediterranean with 
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“ The turtle , and the crane , and the mmllvw observe the time of their coming.”— Jer. viii. 7. 


its tidcless waves of the salt sea, and on the eastward of the 
mountain range that runs nearly parallel to the sea is the great 
Lake of Tiberias, so large as to have earned the name of the Sea 
.of Galilee. 

Under these favourable conditions, therefore, the number of 
species which are found in Palestine is perhaps greater than can 
be seen in any other part of the eaTth of the same dimensions, 
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ami it seems probable that for this reason, among many others, 
Palestine was selected to be the Holy Land. If, for example, 
the Christian Church had been originated under the tropics, 
those who lived in a cold climate could scarcely have understood 
the language in which the Scriptures must necessarily have been 
couched. Had it, on the contrary, taken its rise in the Arctic 
regions, the inhabitants of the tropics and temperate regions 
could not have comprehended the imagery in which the teachings 
of Scripture must have been conveyed. But the small and 
geographically insignificant Land of Palestine combines in itself 
many of the characteristics which belong respectively to the 
cold, the temperate, and the hot regions of the world, so that the 
terms in which the sacred writings are couched are intelligible 
to a very great proportion of the world’s inhabitants. 

This being the case, we naturally expect to find that several 
species of the Swallow are inhabitants of Palestine, if indeed so 
migratory a bird can be rightly said to be an inhabitant of any 
one country. 

The chief characteristic of the Swallow, the “ bird of free- 
dom,” is that it cannot endure captivity, but is forced by instinct 
to pass from one country to another for the purpose of preserving 
itself in a tolerably equable temperature, moving northwards 
as the spring ripens into summer, and southwards as autumn 
begins to sink into winter. By some marvellous instinct it 
traces its way over vast distances, passing over hundreds of 
miles where nothing but the sea is beneath it, and yet at the 
appointed season returning with unerring certainty to the spot 
where it w r as hatched. How it is guided no one knows, but the 
fact is certain, that Swallows, remarkable for some peculiarity 
by which they could be at once identified, have been observed 
to leave the country on their migration, and to return in the 
following year to the identical nest whence they started. 

The habits of tlie Swallow are much the same in Palestine as 
they are in England. Its habit of making its nest among the 
habitations of mankind is mentioned in a well-known passage 
of the Psalms : “ The sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even 
Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God” (Ps. 
lxxxiv. 3). Tlie Swallow seems in all countries to have enjoyed 
the protection of man, and to have been suffered to build in 
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peace under his roof. We find the same idea prevalent in the 
New World as well as the Old, and it is rather carious that the 
presence of the bird should so generally he thought to bring luck 
to a house. 

In some parts of our country, a farmer would not dare to kill 
n Swallow or break down its nest, simply because he thinks 
that if he did so his cows would fail to give their due supply 
of milk. The connexion between the milking of a cow in the 
field and the destruction of a Swallow’s nest in the house is not 
very easy to see, but nevertheless such is the belief. This idea 
ranks with that which asserts the robin and the wren to be the 
male and female of the same species, and to be under some 
special divine protection. ^ 

Whatever may be the origin of this superstition, whether it 
be derived from some forgotten source, or whether it be the 
natural result of the confiding nature of the bird, the Swallow 
enjoys at the present day the protection of man, and builds freely 
in bis bouses, and even bis places of worship. The heathen 
temples, the Mahometan mosques, and the Christian churches 
are alike inhabited by the Swallow, who seems to know her 
security, and often places her nest where a child might reach it. 

The bird does not, however, restrict itself to the habitations 
of man, though it prefers them ; and in those places where no 
houses are to be found, and yet where insects arc plentiful, it 
takes possession of the clefts of rocks, and therein makes its 
nest. Many instances arc known where the Swallow has chosen 
the most extraordinary places for its nest. It has been known 
to build year, after year on the frame of a picture, between the 
handles of a pair of shears hung on the wall, on a lamp-bracket, 
in a table-drawer, on a door-knocker, and similar strange 
localities. 

The swiftness of flight for which this bird is remarkable is 
noticed by the sacred writers. “As tlio bird by wandering, as 
the swallow by Hying, so the curse causeless shall not come” 
(Prov. xxvi. 2). This passage is given rather differently in the 
♦Jewish ]>ible, though the general sense remains the same : 

“ As the bird is ready to flee, as the swallow to fly away ; so a 
causeless execration, it shall not come.” It is possible, however, 
that this passage may allude rather to the migration than the 
swiftness of the bird. 

<? <• 2 
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Several species of Swallow inhabit the Holy Land. There is, 
for example, our common Swallow, which is one of the migratory 
species, while another, the Oriental Swallow (Hivundo cahirica), 
often remains in the warmer parts of the country throughout the 
year. This bird may be distinguished by the chestnut lme of 
the under parts. 

Perhaps the most characteristic species is the Rufous or 
Russet Swallow ( Hinnido rufuld ), a bird which is exceed- 
ingly rare even in the warmer parts of Europe, but is plentiful 
in Palestine. It may be easily known by the chestnut red of 
the back just above the tail, in the spot where the white patch 
occurs in our house martin. The under parts are differently 
coloured from those of ^ie common Swallow, being pink instead 
of white. 

Several Martins inhabit Palestine, among which are the two 
species with which we are so familiar in England, namely, the 
House Martin (( Chclidon urbica) and the Sand Martin (i Cotyle 
rqjaria). At least two other species of Martin are known to 
inhabit the Holy Land, but they do not call for any special notice. 

Besides the word deror, which is acknowledged to signify 
the Swallow, there is another word which, by a curious trans- 
position, has been translated as " crane,” whereas there is little 
doubt that it signifies one of the Swallow tribe, and most pro- 
bably represents the Swift. The word is sis, and occurs in 
two passages. The first occurs in Isa. xxxviii. 13, 14, in the well- 
known prayer of Hezekiah during his sickness : “ From day 
even to night wilt thou make an end of me. Like a crane [*is], 
or a swallow, so did I chatter: I did mourn as a dove: mine 
eyes fail with looking upward.” The Jewish Bible reads the 
words, “ Like a chattering swallow,” affixing the mark of doubt ; 
while the Septuagint translates the word sis as “ Chclidon,” or 
Swallow, and this is probably the correct rendering of the word. 

Accepting this as the true interpretation, we find that the 
word sis is very expressive of the perpetual chattering of the 
Swift, whose sharp, shrill cries often betray its presence while 
it is sailing in the air almost beyond the ken of human eyes. 
There is a wailing, melancholy sound about the bird’s cry which 
makes Hezekiah’s image exceedingly appropriate, and lie could 
hardly have selected a more forcible metaphor. 



The second passage occurs in Jer. viii. 7 : “ Yea, the stork in 
the heaven knoweth her appointed times ; and the turtle, and 
the crane [sis], and ‘the swallow observe the time of their 
coming; but my people know not the judgment of the Lord.” 
With regard to this passage, the Jewish Bible renders the word 
sis as Swallow, though with the mark of doubt. 

Allusion is here made to the migratory habits of the Swift. 
There is, perhaps, no bird more conspicuous in this respect ; for 
whereas the other migratory birds seem to straggle, as it were, 
into the country, the Swifts arrive almost simultaneously, so 
that on one day not a Swift will be seen, and on the next the air 
is full of their dark, glancing forms. 

Like the Swallow, the Swift haunts the neighbourhood of 
man, and loves to build its simple nest in the roofs of houses. 
Almost any hole will do for a Swift to build in, provided that it 
be tolerably deep ; for the bird loves darkness for its nest, though 
it is essentially in its habits a bird of light. 

Perhaps the word “build” is scarcely the right one, inasmuch 
as the nest is even more simple than that of the sand-martin. 
Tin’s latter bird does indeed arrange with some regularity the 
feathers which compose its nest, as may be seen by a beautiful 
specimen obtained by Mr. Gould; whereas the Swift merely 
places together a quantity of hay, straw, hair, feathers, and 
similar materials, all of which are probably obtained from the 
ruins of a sparrow’s nest which had occupied the hole before 
the Swift took possession of it. 

Several species of Swift inhabit Palestine. The common Swift 
( Cypselus apus ), with which we are so familiar, is very plentiful, 
and so is the Alpine Swift ( Cypselus vielbci ), a bird which is 
rare in England, though it occasionally visits our shores. It is 
much larger than the common Swift, and is brown above and 
white below, instead of being dusky black, like the common 
species. 

The most characteristic species is, however, the Galilean 
Swift {Cypselus afmis). Of this kind, Mr. Tristram remarks 
that it is “very like the house-martin in general appearance 
and size. It resides all the year in the Jordan valley, where 
alone it is found, living in large communities, and has a pleasing 
note, a gentle and melodious wail, very different from the harsh 
scream of the other swifts. Its nests are very peculiar, being 
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composed generally of straw anil feathers, agglutinated together 
by the bird’s saliva, like those of the edible swallow of Eastern 
Asia. They are without any lining, attached to the under side 
of an overhanging rock. It also sometimes takes possession of 
the nest of the rufus swallow for its purposes. The Galilean 
swift has a wide range, being found in India and Abyssinia.” 

It is possible that this may be the Sis mentioned by Hezekiah, 
its soft wailing cry being used as the metaphor to express his 
own complaining. 

As might be expected, the Talmudical writers have much to 
say on this bird. 

For example, the offering which a leper made at the cleansing 
of his infirmity might be the Tzippor-deror, the rather quaint 
reason being that it was a bird with sharp scratching claws, and 
was therefore very appropriately offered in connexion with a 
disease of the skin. Here we have rather a complication of 
terms, the word tzippor being used, as we shall presently see, to 
signify the sparrow in particular, or any little bird in general. 
The particular species, therefore, which is signified by the com- 
bination of the two words tzippor-deror is rather obscure, and 
the Talmudists themselves are rather uncertain about it. The 
interpretation of this compound word seems, however, to have 
been a difficulty, anil the various renderings which have been 
suggested seem at last to have varied between the wild pigeon, 
or rock-dove, and the Swallow. An account of the various 
arguments is given by Lewysohn in Iiia “ Zoologie des Talmuds,” 
page 206, and may be briefly epitomized, as follows, in favour 
of the Swallow, or, as we shall soon see, the Swift. 

The reader may perhaps bo acquainted with the legend re- 
specting the death of Titus, how a gnat made its way through 
his nostril into his brain, and there grew and kept him in 
constant torture until he died, when, according to some writers, 
it had reached the size of a Tzippor-deror, and weighed two 
selairn. Others enlarged upon this sfcoiy, and said that it 
grew as large as a wild pigeon, and weighed two pounds. 
Now, as twenty-five selaim are equal to one pound, it follows 
that the Tzippor-deror must have been very much less than 
the wild pigeon, and that therefore the two birds could not have 
been identical. 
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Another reason for believing the Tzippor-deror to be a much 
smaller bird than the pigeon is found in a curious rule respecting 
the eating of certain meats. The Jews were forbidden to eat 
date-shells with the heathen, unless they were cooked in a vessel 
with an opening so small that a Tzippor-deror could not have 
been introduced into the pot. The reason of this curious proviso 
was, that if any unclean flesh, such as that of the swiue, or of 
any animal which had been offered to idols, had been cooked in 
that vessel, even the date-shells would become unclean. But, if 
the mouth of the pot were too small for a Tzippor-deror to be 
passed through it, such a vessel could not have been used in 
cooking meat, and might therefore be assumed to be clean. 
Here, then, we have another proof of the small size of the 
bird. With regard to this argument, I find myself perplexed 
as to the “ date- shells.” Dates have no shells, and need no 
cooking, while the stones are too hard and woody to be rendered 
edible by any amount of cooking. Still, the word employed by 
Lewysohn is “ dattclsehalen.” 

The leper’s offering was not laid on the altar, but was sub- 
mitted to a peculiar manipulation on the part of the priest. 
Among other points of ritual, the blood had to be mixed with 
a certain quantity of water, which it barely discoloured, staining 
it of a very pile red. As the amount of water was the fourth 
part of a “log,” and is defined to be equal to the contents of 
six hen’s eggs, it was evident that the bird whose blood would 
only discolour so small a volume of water must be a little one. 

After giving all these details, the learned writer sums up his 
arguments by saying that he believes the Tzippor-deror to be the 
White Swallow, which is small, and has claws so sharp that by 
means of them it can cling to the wall. Now this action is one 
of the characteristics of the Swifts, who often cling to walls for 
a time, and then resume tlieir flight. They do so in preference 
to sitting on the ground after the fashion of the Swallow, because 
the great length of the wings causes the Swift to find some 
little difficulty in rising from a level surface. After weighing 
all the various arguments that have been urged on the subject, 
we may conclude that the Tzippor-deror was the White, or 
Alpine Swift, which has been already described on page 389. 
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THE HOOPOE, OR LAPWING OF SCRIPTURE. 


The “ Dukipliath” of Scripture — Various interpretations of the word — The 
Hoopoe — Tts beauty and ill reputation — The unpleasant odour of its nest — 
Food of the Hoopoe — Its beautiful nest, and remarkable gestures — A curious 
legend of Solomon and the Hoopoe. 

In the two parallel chapters, Lev. xi. and Dent, xiv., there occurs 
the name of a bird which is translated in the Authorized Version, 
Lapwing : " And the stork, the lieron after her kind, the lapwing, 
and the bat.” 

The Hebrew word is duJciphath , and various interpretations 
have been proposed for it, some taking it to be the common 
domestic fowl, others the cock-of-the-woods, or capercailzie, 
while others have preferred to translate it as Hoopoe. The 
Jewish Bible retains the word lapwing, but adds tlie mark of 
doubt. Commentators are, however, agreed that of all these 
interpretations, that which renders the word as Hoopoe ( Upupa 
ejiops) is the best. 

There would be no particular object in the prohibition of such 
a bird as the lapwing, or any of its kin, while there would he 
very good reasons for the same injunction with regard to the 
Hoopoe. 

In spite of the beauty of the bird, it has always had rather an 
ill reputation, and, whether in Europe or Asia, its presence 
seems to he regarded by the ignorant with a kind of super- 
stitious aversion. This universal distaste for the Hoopoe is 
probably occasioned by an exceedingly pungent and disagree- 
able odour which fills the nest of the bird, and which infects 
for a considerable time the hand which is employed to take 
the eggs. 

The nest is, moreover, well calculated for retaining any un- 
pleasant smell, being generally made in the hollow of a tree, and 
having therefore but little of that thorough ventilation which is 
found in nearly all nests which are built on boughs and sprays. 
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The odour in question proceeds from a substance secreted from 
the tail-glands of the Hoopoe, find is not due, as was long 
supposed, to the food which was brought to the nest. 

There was good reason for supposing that this evil odour was 
caused by the food, inasmuch as the Hoopoe is in the habit of 
raking about in very unsavoury places in search of insects. But 
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it does not therefore follow that the insects which it finds are 
possessed of an evil smell. On the contrary, some of the worst- 
smelling insects — notably the lace-wing fly and many of the 
llower-haunting liemiptera — are invariably found iqjon the leaves 
of trees and the petals of flowers; while others which, like many 
of the scarab beetles, haunt the most repulsive substances, are in 
themselves bright, and clean, and sweet. 
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The food of the Hoopoe consists almost entirely of insects. 
They have been said to feed on earth-worms ; but this notion 
seems to be a mistaken one, as in captivity they will not touch 
an earth-worm so long as they can procure an insect. Beetles of 
various kinds seem to be their favourite food, and when the 
beetles are tolerably large — say, for example, as large as the 
common cockchafer and dor-beetle — the bird beats them into a 
soft mass before it attempts to eat them. Smaller beetles arc 
swallowed without any ceremony. The various boring insects 
which make their home in decaying wood are favourite articles 
of diet with the Hoopoe, which digs them out of the soft wood 
with its long curved beak. 

It has already been mentioned that the nest is usually made 
in the hollow of a tree. Iu many parts of the country .however, 
hollow trees cannot be found, and in that case the Hoopoe resorts 
to clefts in the rock, or even to holes in old ruins. 

The bird is a peculiarly conspicuous one, not only on account 
of its boldly-barred plumage and its beautiful crest, but by its 
cry and its gestures. It lias a way of elevating and depressing 
its crest, and bobbing its head up and down, in a manner which 
could not fail to attract the attention even of the most incurious, 
the whole aspect and expression of the bird varying with the 
raising and depressing of the crest. 

Respecting this crest there is a curious old legend. As is the 
case with most of the Oriental legends, it introduces the name of 
King Solomon, who, according to Oriental notions, was a mighty 
wizard rather than a wise king, and by means of his seal, on 
which was engraven the mystic symbol of Divinity, held sway 
over the birds, the beasts, the elements, and even over the Jinns 
and Afreets, i. e. the good anil evil spirits, which are too ethereal 
for the material world and too gross for the spiritual, and there- 
fore hold the middle place between them. 

On one of his journeys across the desert, Solomon was perish- 
ing from the heat of the sun, when the Hoopoes came to his aid, 
and flew in a dense mass over his head, thus forming a shelter 
from the fiery sunbeams. Grateful for this assistance, the 
monarch told the Hoopoes to ask for a boon, and it should be 
granted to them. The birds, after consulting together, agreed to 
ask that from that time evury Hoopoe should wear a crown 
of gold like Solomon himself. The request was immediately 
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granted, and each Hoopoe found itself adorned with a royal 
crown. At first, while their honours were new, great was the 
joy of the birds, who paused at every little puddle of water to 
contemplate themselves, bowing their heads over the watery 
mirror so as to display the crown to the best advantage. 

Soon, however, they found cause to repent of their ambition. 
The golden crown became heavy and wearisome to them, and, 
besides, the wealth bestowed on the birds rendered them the 
prey of every fowler. The unfortunate Hoopoes were per- 
secuted in all directions For the sake of their golden crowns, 
which they could neither take off nor conceal. 

At last, the few survivors presented themselves before Solo- 
mon, and begged him to rescind his fatal gift, which lie did by 
substituting a crest of feathers for the crown of gold. The 
Hoopoe, however, never forgets its former grandeur, and is 
always bowing and bending itself as it used to do when con- 
templating its golden crown in the water. 


THE SPARROW. 


Signification of the wonl Tzippor — The bird used for the leper's sacrifice— The 
Sparrow upon the house-top — Architecture of the East— Proclamation from 
the house-tops — The Blue Thrush, its appearance and habits — Little birds 
exposed for sale in the market.— The two Sparrows sold for a farthing — Bird- 
catching- The net, the snare, and the trap— The Sparrow that builds her nest 
in the Temple — The Tree- Sparrow — Various Sparrows that iuliabit Palestine — 
Birds kept in cages. 


We have already discussed the signification of the compound 
word tzippor-deror, and will now take the word tzippor alone. 

Like many other Hebrew terms, tlie word is evidently used in 
a collective sense, signifying any small bird that is not specially 
designated. In‘ several portions of Scripture it is translated as 
Sparrow', and to that word we will at present restrict ourselves. 
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Much difficulty lias been found in identifying the bird which 
is signified by tin’s word, the various allusions not agreeing with 
each other. For example, in the marginal reading in Lev. xiv. 4 
it is employed as a bird of sacrifice. When a leper had found 
that his disease had passed away, he was ordered to present 
himself before the priest, who would examine him, and decide 
whether the leprosy had really passed away or not. If he found 
that the man was right, a series of symbolic ceremonies had to 
be performed before the former leper could be restored to his 
place in t he congregation. 

These ceremonies lasted for eight days, and the first of them 
was the sacrificing of the Sparrow. “ Then shall the priest com- 
mand to take for him that shall be cleansed two birds [tzipporim 
or sparrows] alive and clean, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, and 
hyssop.” One of these birds was to he sacrificed over running 
water, and the other to be set free, this sacrifice being analogous 
to that of the scape -goat. 

We see in this passage that the bird in question, whatever it 
might be, must be one of those birds which were considered as 
clean and fit for food. Indeed, the very use of the word “dean” 
shows that the leper was not restricted to any particular species. 
Had this been the case, there would have been no necessity for 
stipulating that the Tzipporim must belong to the list of cl ran 
birds — i.c. those which were permitted as food to the Israelites. 
Had any definite species been intended, there would have been 
no necessity for mentioning tlie word "clean” in connexion with 
the bird. 

In the remaining ceremonies no such word is needed. There 
is no stipulation that the lamb to be sacrificed should be clean, 
or, in case the leper should be a poor man, that the doves which 
he offers should he clean. That the lamb should be without 
blemish is especially mentioned, because it would not be right to 
offer a maimed or diseased animal — be who presented himself 
before the Lord might not offer a sacrifice which cost him nothing, 
and therefore was no true sacrifices. But the lamb and the dove 
wore known to be “ clean ” animals, so it was useless to use the 
word in connexion with them. If, therefore, the words “ clean 
birds” (< tzipporim ) be mentioned, it is evident that the leper 
might select any of the Tzipporim, provided that it be one of 
the species that was acknowledged to be clean. 
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Here, then, we have an example that the Sparrow might bis a 
bird of sacrifice. We will now pass to Ps. cii. 5-7, in which 
we find that the word is used as an emblem of solitude and 
misery : “ 15y reason of the voice of my groaning, my bones 
cleave to my skin. 

“ I am like a pelican of the wilderness : I am like an owl of 
the desert. 

“ I watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon the house-top.” 

The word which is here translated as “ Sparrow ” is tzippor , 
the same which is rendered as “bird” in Lev. xiv. 4. The 
Hebrew Hible more consistently uses the collective term “ bird ” 
in both instances, and renders the passage as, “ I watch, and am 
as a lonely bird upon a roof.” 

Now, any one who knows the habits of the Sparrow is per- 
fectly aware that it is a peculiarly sociable bird. It is quarrel- 
some enough with its fellow’s, and always ready to fight for a 
stray grain or morsel of food ; but it is exceedingly gregarious, 
assembling together in little parties, enlivening the air with its 
merry though unmusical twitterings. 

This cosmopolitan bird is plentiful in the coast towns of 
Palestine, where it haunts the habitations of men with the same 
dauntless confidence which it displays in England. It is often 
seen upon roofs or house-tops, but is no more apt to sit alone in 
Palestine than it is in England. On the contrary, the Sparrows 
collect in great numbers on the house-tops, attracted by the 
abundant supply of food which it finds there. This requires 
some little explanation. 

The house-tops of the East, instead of being gabled and tiled as 
among ourselves, to allow the rain to run off, are quite flat, and 
serve as terraces or promenades in the evening, or even for 
sleeping-places; and from the house-tops proclamations were 
made. See, for example, 1 Sam. ix. 25 : “ And when they w ere 
come down from the high place into the city, Samuel communed 
with Saul upon the top of the house ” — this being the ordinary 
place which would be chosen for a conversation. In order to 
keep out the heat of the mid-day sun, tents were sometimes 
pitched upon these flat house-tops. (See 2 Sam. xvi. 22.) Re- 
ference to the use of the house-tops as places for conversation 
are made in the New Testament. See, for example. Matt. x. 27 : 
“ What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light ; and what 
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ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops” Another 
passage of a similar nature occurs in Luke xii. 3 : “ Therefore 
'whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the 
light, and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall 
be proclaimed on the house-tops.” 

These roofs, instead of being built with sloping rafters like 
those to which we are accustomed in this country, are made 
with great beams of wood laid horizontally, and crossed by 
planks, poles, and brushwood packed tightly together. As this 
roof would not keep out the rain, it is covered with a thick layer 
of clay mixed with straw, and beaten down as hard as possible. 
This covering has constantly to be renewed, as, even in the best 
made roofs, the heavy rains are sure to wash awiiy some portion 
of the clay covering, which has to be patched up with a fresh 
supply of earth. A stone roller is generally kept on the roof of 
eacli house for the purpose of making a flat and even surface. 

The earth which is used for this purpose is brought from the 
uncultivated ground, and is full of various seeds. As soon as the 
rains fall, these seeds spring up, and afford food to the Sparrows 
and other little birds, who assemble in thousands on the house- 
tops, and then peck away just as they do in our own streets and 
farm-yards. 

It is now evident that the “ sparrow alone and melancholy 
upon the house-tops ” cannot be the lively, gregarious Sparrow 
which assembles in such numbers on these favourite feeding- 
places. We must therefore look for some other bird, and 
naturalists arc now agreed that wc may accept the Blue Thrush 
( Petrocossyphiix cy emeus) as the particular Tzippor, or small bird, 
which sits alone on the house-tops. The colour of this bird is 
a dark blue, whence it derives its popular name. Its habits 
exactly correspond with* the idea of solitude and melancholy. 
The Blue Thrushes never assemble in flocks, and it is very rare 
to see more than a pair together. It is fond of sitting on the 
tops of houses, uttering its note, which, however agreeable to 
itself, is monotonous and melancholy to a human ear. 

In connexion with the passage already quoted, “ What ye 
hear in the car, that preach ye upon the liouse-tops,” I will take 
the opportunity of explaining the passage itself, which scarcely 
seems relevant to the occasion unless we understand its bearings. 
The context shows that our Lord was speaking of the new doc- 
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trines which He had come to teach, and the duty of spreading 
them, and alludes to a mode of religious teaching which was 
then in vogue. 

The long captivity of the Jews in Babylon had caused the 
Hebrew language to be disused among the common people, who 
had learned the Chaldaic language from their captors. After 
their return to Palestine, the custom of publicly reading the 
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Scriptures was found to be positively useless, the generality of 
the people being ignorant of the Hebrew language. 

Accordingly, the following modification was adopted. The 
roll of the Scriptures was brought out as usual, and the sacred 
words read, or rather chanted. After each passage was read, a 
doctor of the law whispered its meaning into the ear of a Tar- 
gumista or interpreter, who repeated to the people in the Chal- 
daic language the explanation which the doctor had whispered 
in Hebrew. The reader will now see how appropriate is the 
metaphor, the whispering in the ear and subsequent proclama- 
tion being the customary mode of imparting religious instruction. 
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If the reader will now turn to Matt. x. 29, lie will find that 
the word “sparrow” is used in a passage which has become very 
familiar to us. “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 

“ But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

“Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” The same sentences are given by St. Luke (xii. 6), in 
almost the same words. 

Now the word which is translated as “ Sparrow ” is strouthion, 
a collective word, signifying a bird of any kind. Without the 
addition of some epithet, it was generally used to signify any 
kind of small bird, though it is occasionally employed to signify 
even so large a creature as an eagle, provided that the bird had 
been mentioned beforehand. Conjoined with the word “ great,” 
it signifies the ostrich; and when used in connexion with a word 
significative of running, it is employed as a general term for all 
cursorial birds. 

In the passages above quoted it is used alone, and evidently 
signifies any kind of little bird, whether it be a sparrow or not. 
Allusion is made by our Lord to a custom, which lias survived 
to the present day, of exposing for sale in the markets the bodies 
of little birds. They are stripped of their feathers, and spitted 
together in rows, just as are larks in this country, and always 
have a large sale. Various birds are sold in this manner, little 
if any distinction being made between them, save perhaps in 
respect of size, the larger species commanding a higher price 
than the small birds. In fact, they are arranged exactly after 
the manner in which the Orientals sell their “ kabobs,” i.e. little 
pieces of meat pierced by wooden skewers. 

It is evident that to supply such a market it is necessary that 
the birds should be of *a tolerably gregarious nature, so that a 
considerable number can be caught at a time. Nets were 
employed for this purpose, and we may safely infer that the 
forms of the nets and the methods of using them were identical 
with those which are- employed in the same country at the 
present day. 

It is rather curious that the mode of bird-catching which is 
familiar to us under the name of bat-fowling is employed in the 
East. The fowlers supply themselves with a large net supported 
on two sticks, and, taking a lantern with them fastened to the 
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top of a pole, they sally out at night to the places where the 
small birds sleep. 

liaising the net on its sticks, they lift it to. the requisite 
height, and hold the lantern exactly opposite to it, so as to place 
the net between the birds and the lantern. The roosting-places 
are then beaten with sticks or pelted with stones, so as to 
awaken the sleeping birds. Startled by the sudden noise, they 
dash from their roosts, instinctively make towards the light, and 
so fall into the net. Bird-catcliing with nets is several times 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but in the New the net is only 
alluded to as used for taking fish. 

Beside the net, several other modes of bird-catching were used 
by the ancient Jews, just as is the case at the present day. 
Boys, for example, who catch birds for their own consumption, 
and not for the market, can do so by means of various traps, 
most of which are made on the principle of the noose, or snare. 
Sometimes a great number of hair-nooses are set in places to 
which the birds are decoyed, so that in hopping about many of 
them are sure to become entangled in the snares. Sometimes 
the noose is ingeniously suspended in a narrow passage which 
the birds are likely to traverse, and sometimes a simple fall-trap 
is employed. 

To these nooses many allusions are made in the ScripLures. 
See, for example, Ps. exxiv. 7 : “ Our soul is escaped as a bird 
(< tzippor ) out of the snare of tlie fowlers : the snare is broken, 
and we are escaped.” Also Prov. vii. 23 : “ ILc goeth after her 
straightway, as an ox goeth to, the slaughter ... as a bird 
hasteneth to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life.” 
There is one passage in Ecclesiastes, where both the fishing-net 
and the snare are. mentioned in connexion with each other : 
“ For man knoweth not his time : as the fishes that are taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in tlie snare ; so 
are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth 
suddenly upon them ” (ix. 12). 

Allusion is also made to the snare t>y the prophet Amos in 
one of the passages where his rough, homely diction rises by 
successive steps into sublimity : “ Can. a. bird fall in a snare upon 
the earth, where no gin is for him ? shall one take up a sn$re 
from the earth, and have taken nothing at all ? ” (iii. 5.) 

So common was t.h,e use of the snare that it was frequently 
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used us a familiar ima^e by t lie sacred writers. “ How long 
shall this man he a snare to us?” said Pharaoh’s servants of 
Moses, through whom the waters of the sacred river had been 
polluted, and various other plagues had come upon the Egyptians. 
Tdols are called snares in many parts of the Scriptures, and so 
is the society of the wicked. A forcible use of this image was 
made by Saul when he found that his daughter Michal loved 
David : “ And Saul said, I will give him her, that she may be a 
snare to him, and that the hand of the Philistines may he against 
him” (1 Sam. xviii. 21). liis device, or snare, not only failed, 
hut, its we learn in the succeeding chapter, verses J1 — 10, David 
was “delivered from the snare of the fowler,” by the very means 
which had been employed for entrapping him. 

Wk now pass to another division of the subject-. In Ps. lxxxiv. 
1-3, we come upon a passage in which tin* Sparrow is again 
mentioned: “How amiable are Thy tabernacles, OLord of hosts! 

“ My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the* 
Lord ; my heart and my flesh erieth out for the living God. 

“ Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even Thine altars, 
() Lord of hosts, my King, and my God.” 

It is evident that we have in this passage a different bird 
from the Sparrow that sitteth alone upon the house-tops ; and 
though the same word, tzippor , is used in both cases, it is clear 
that whereas the former bird was mentioned as an emblem of 
sorrow, solitude, and sadness, the latter is brought forward as an 
image of joy and happiness. “ Blessed are they,” proceeds the 
Psalmist, “ that dwell in Thy house : they will be still praising 
Thee. . . . For a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand. I 
had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

According to Mr. Tristram, this is probably one of the species 
to which allusion is made by the Psalmist. While inspecting 
the ruins in the neighbourhood of the Temple, lie came upon an 
old wall. “Near this gate I climbed on to the top of the wall, 
and walked along for some time, enjoying the fine view at the 
gorge of the Kcdron, with its harvest crop of little white tombs. 
In a chink I discovered a sparrow’s nest (Passer cvsalpinm, var. j 
of a species' so closely allied to our own that it is difficult 
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to distinguish it, one of the very kind of which the Psalmist 
sung. . . . The swallows had departed for the winter, but the 
sparrow has remained pertinaciously through nil the sieges and 
changes of Jerusalem” 

The same traveller thinks that the Tree Sparrow (Passer 
montanv.s) may be the species to which the sacred writer refers, 
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ns it is even now very plentiful about the neighbourhood of the 
Temple. In all probability wc may accept both these birds as 
representatives of the Sparrow which found a home in the 
Temple. The swallow is separately mentioned, possibly because 
its migratory habits rendered it a peculiarly conspicuous bird ; 
but it is probable that many species of birds might make their 
nests in a place where they felt themselves secure from dis- 
turbance, and that all these birds would be mentioned under the 
collecti ve and .convenient term of Tzipporim. 

As we are engaged upon the word Sparrow, it may be men- 
tioned that, several species of Sparrow inhabit Palestine. Them 
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is, for example, the common House Sparrow, with which we are 
so familiar. Then, as lias just been described, there is the Tree 
Sparrow — a bird which is very common in some parts of England, 
and never seen in others. 

Reside these, there is the Marsh Spaurow, or Spanish 
Spa know ( Passer salicarius ), which haunts the banks of the 
Jordan, and is found there in countless myriads. Mr. Tristram 
mentions that it builds so plentifully in the thorn-bushes of the 
Jordan valley, that he has seen the branches borne down by the 
weight of the nests. The same writer, in remarking upon the 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of defining the precise bird 
which was signified by a Hebrew word, says that, exclusive of 
the crow tribe, the swifts, cuckoos, rollers, kingfishers, &c , 
nearly one hundred and fifty species of passerine birds are known 
lo inhabit the Holy Land, any or all of which may be signified 
by the word tzippor . 

In curious contrast to the generally unobservant nature of the 
Oriental, and to the almost entire absence in Scripture of any 
allusion to the song of birds, we find that not only do the 
Orientals of the present day keep singing-birds in cages, but 
that the custom was in all probability prevalent during the days 
when the various Scriptural books were written. Any of my 
readers who are familiar — as they ought to be — with that store- 
house of Oriental manners, the “ Arabian Nights,” M ill remember 
several allusions to birds kept in cages, some for their song, 
some for their beauty of plumage, and some for their powers of 
talking. The same custom is continued at the present day ; and 
not only in Palestine, but in other Eastern countries, birds may 
be seen in cages hung outside the houses. 

In two passages of the Scriptures the M T ord “ cage ” is men- 
tioned, but in one case the word evidently has another meaning, 
and in the other the signification is open to doubt. 

The first of these passages occurs in Jer. v. 27: "For among 
my people are found wicked men : they lay wait, as he that 
setteth snares ; they set a trap, they catch men. 

“ As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit.” 

There is but little doubt that the M r ord wdiioh is rendered here 
as “ cage ” really signifies a trap, probably one of the basket-traps 
which are still employed in the East in bird-catching. One 
marginal reading gives the word as “ coop.” The whole of the 
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context, however, shows that reference is made, not to keeping 
birds in cages, but to capturing them in traps, to which the 
houses of the wicked are compared. 

The second mention of the word “ cage ” occurs in the Revela- 
lation, where the sacred writer compares Babylon with “ a cage 
of every unclean bird.” The word in this case signifies “ prison,” 
and we cannot definitely say that it represents a cage such as we 
understand by the word. There is, however, a passage in the Book 
of Job (xli. 5) which unmistakeably alludes to the custom of 
domesticating birds. Speaking of the leviathan and its strength, 
the sacred writer uses the following metaphor: — “ Wilt thou 
play with him as with a bird, or wilt thou bind him for 
thy maidens?” 
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The Cuckoo only twice mentioned in Scripture — Difficulty of identifying the 
Shachaph — The common Species, and the Great Spotted Cuckoo — Deposit- 
ing the egg — Conjectures respecting the Shachaph — Etyihology of the word — 
The various gulls, and other sea-birds. 

Only in two instances is the word Cuckoo found in the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, and as they occur in parallel passages 
they are practically reduced to one. In Lev. xi. 16 we find it 
mentioned among the birds that might not be eaten, and the 
same prohibition is repeated in Dent. xiv. 15, the Jews being 
ordered to hold the bird in abomination. 

The Hebrew word is sliacliaph (the vowels to be pronounced 
as in “ mat ”), but as to the precise bird which is signified we can 
but conjecture, the etymology of the word gives us but little 
assistance. Shachaph is derived from a root that 'signifies lean- 
ness or slenderness ; but it is not very easy to base an inter- 
pretation on such grounds. In the Jewish Bible the word is 
Tendered as “ Cuckoo,” but with the addition of the doubtful 
mark. 
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It is possible that the bird may be the Shachaph of the 
Pentateuch, for several species of Cuckoo are known to inhabit, 
the Holy Land. One of them is the species with which we arc 
so familiar in this country by sound, if not by sight, and which 
possesses in Palestine the same habits as in England. It is 
rather remarkable, by the way, that the Arabic name for the bird 
is exactly the same as ours, the peculiar cry having supplied the 
name. Its habit of laying its eggs in the nests of other birds 
is well known, together with the curious fact, tlmt although so 
large a bird, measuring more than a foot in length, its egg is not 
larger than that of tin* little birds, such as the hedge-sparrow, 
robin, or redstart. 

Besides this species, another Cuckoo inhabits Palestine, and 
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is much more common. This is the Great Spotted Cuckoo 
( Oxylophus glandarivs). The birds belonging to this genus have 
been separated from the other Cuckoos because the feathers on 
the head are formed into a bold crest, in some species, such as 
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Le Vaillant’s Cuckoo, reniinding the observer of the crest of the 
cockatoo. This fine bird measures nearly sixteen inches in 
length, and can be distinguished, not only by the crested head, 
but by the reddish grey of the throat and chest, and the white 
tips of the wing and tail feathers. 

This species lays its eggs in the nests of comparatively large 
birds, such as the rooks, crows, and magpies ; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that just as the egg of the English Cuckoo is very small, 
so as to suit the nests of the little birds in which it is placed, 
that of the Great Spotted Cuckoo is us huge as the average rook’s 
egg, so as to be in proportion to the nests of the huger birds. 

Many commentators believe that by the word shrwhfiph was 
signified some species of sea-gull, or at all events some marine 
bird. As such birds live on fish, they would necessarily come 
into the class of unclean birds, and there is on that account 
some probability that the suggestion is a correct one. 

Dr. Lewysohn lias a very elaborate disquisition on the subject, 
in which be decides that the creature was one of the sea-birds, and 
derives its name of Shacliaph, or “ attenuated,” from the meagre- 
ness of its proportions. Of the various sea-birds, he selects the 
petrol as the species which lie thinks to have been signified by 
t he word. This bird, as he says, is a very lean one, having many 
feathers, but very little llesh, so that its limbs are no larger than 
olives, and no one could make a meal of it. This last remark, 
however, tends to diminish rather than to establish his theory, 
as, if the bird could not be eaten, there would have been no 
object in prohibiting the Jews from eating it. 

He further proceeds to observe that the bird is unable to 
scratch, and may therefore be given to a child as a playfellow, 
and that it is capable of being domesticated and living in a cage. 
There is, however, no argument here, and the theory is not a 
tenable one. 

Mr. Tristram, with far more probability, suggests that if the 
bird be not one of the Cuckoos, and be really a sea-bird, it may 
be one of the shearwaters which live in such numbers on the 
sea-sliorc of Palestine. He mentions especially two species, the 
Great Shearwater ( Puffimts cinereus) and the Manx Shearwater 
(Pvffinus anglomm ), both of which are extremely plentiful , on 
the coast, skimming continually over the water, and being at the 
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present day regarded by the Mahometans with superstitious 
awe, being thought to be the ever-restless souls of the con- 
demned, who are doomed to fly backwards and forwards con- 
tinually Until the end of the world, clad in sombre plumage, and 
never j^rmitted to rest. 

Besides the shearwater, many species of gull inhabit the same 
coast, and it is not at all unlikely that the word shachaph was 
used in a collective sense, as we have seen to be the case with 
tzippor , and signified any of the marine birds, without aiming at 
distinction of species. 


THE DOVE. 


Parallel between the lamb anil tlic Dove — Derivation of the Hebrew word 
Yondh — The Dove and the olive branch — Abram’s sacrifice, and its acceptance 
--The sacrifice according to the law of Moses — The Dove-sellers of the 
Temple — 1 Talmudical zoology — The story of IJiscli— The Dove and the raven 
- The Dove a type of Israel — The Ilcni-j’omth, or Sons of Pigeons— Home- 
finding instinct of the pigeon — The Oriental Dove-cotes — Voiee of the 
Dove— Its strength of wing— The Dove’s dung of Samaria — Various pigeons 
of Palestine— The Hock- Dove and its multitudes— The Dove and the Griffon 
— The Turtle-Doves of Palestine, and their appearance and habits. 


In giving the Scriptural history of the Doves and Pigeons, we 
shall find ourselves rather perplexed in compressing the needful 
information into a reasonable space. There is no bird which 
plays a more important part, both in the Old and the New 
Testaments, or which is employed so largely in metaphor and 
symbol. 

The Doves and Pigeons were to the birds what were the sheep 
and lambs to the animals, and, like them, derived their chief 
interest from their use in sacrifice. Both the lamb and the 
young pigeon being emblems of innocence, both were used on 
similar occasions, the latter being in many instances permitted 
when the former were too expensive for the means of the offerer. 
As to the rendering of the Hebrew words which have been 
translated as Pigeon, Dove, and Turtle Dove, there has never 
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beeu any discussion. The Hebrew word yondk has always been 
acknowledged to signify the Dove or Pigeon, and the word tdr 
to signify the Turtle Dove. Generally, the two words are used 
in combination, so that tor-yondli signifies the Turtle Dove. 

Though the interpretation of the word yondh is universally 
accepted, there is a little difficulty about its derivation, and its 
signification apart from the bird. Some have thought that it is 
derived from a root signifying warmth, in allusion to the warmth 
of its affection, the Dove having from time immemorial been 
selected as the type of conjugal love. Others, among whom is 
Buxtorf, derive it from a word which signifies oppression, because 
the gentle nature of the Dove, together with its inability to 
defend itself, cause it to be oppressed, not only by man, but by 
many rapacious birds. • 

Tiie first passage ift which we hear of the Dove occurs in the 
earlier part of Genesis. Indeed, the Dove and the raven are the 
first two creatures that are mentioned by any definite names, 
the word nachosh , which is translated as “ serpent ” in Gen. iii. 1, 
being a collective word signifying any kind of serpent, whether 
venomous or otherwise, and not used for the purpose of desig- 
nating any particular species. 

Turning to Gen. viii. 8, we come to the first mention of the 
Dove. The whole passage is too familiar to need quoting, and 
it is only needful to say that the Dove was sent out of the ark 
in order that Noah might learn whether the floods had subsided, 
and that, after she had returned once, he sent her out again 
seven days afterwards, and that she returned, bearing an olive- 
branch (or leaf, in the Jewish Bible). Seven days afterwards he 
sent the Dove for the third time, but she had found rest on the 
earth, and returned no more. 

It is not within the province of this work to treat, except in 
the most superficial manner, of the metaphorical signification of 
the Scriptures. I shall, therefore, allude but very slightly to the 
metaphorical sense of the passages which record the exit from 
the ark and the sacrifice of Noah. Suffice it to say that, putting 
entirely aside all metaphor, the characters of the raven and the 
Dove are well contrasted. The one went out, and, though the 
trees were at that time submerged, it trusted in its strong wings, 
and hovered above the watery expanse until the flood had sub- 
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sided. The Dove, on the contrary, fond of the society of innn, 
and having none of the wild, predatorial habits which distinguish 
the raven, .twice returned to its place of refuge, before it was 
finally able to find a resting-place for its foot. 

After this, we hear nothing of the Dove until the time of 
A brahani, some four hundred years afterwards, when the cove- 
nant was made between the Lord and Abram, when “Mb believed 
in the Lord, and it was counted to him for righteousness ” In 
order to ratify this covenant he was ordered to offer a sacrifice, 
which consisted of a young heifer, a she-goat, a ram, a turtle- 
dove, and a young dove or pigeon. The larger animals were 
severed in two, but the birds were not divided, and between the 
portions of the sacrifice there passed a lamp of lire as a symbol 
of the Divine presence. 

In after days, when the promise that the seed of Abram 
should be as the stars of heaven for multitude lmd been amply 
fulfilled, together with the prophecy that they should be 
“strangers in a land that was not theirs,” and should be in 
slavery and under oppression for many years, the Dove was 
specially mentioned in the new law as one of the creatures that 
were to be sacrificed on certain defined occasions. 

Even the particular mode of offering the Dove was strictly 
defined. See Lev. i. 14 — 17: "If the burnt sacrifice for his 
offering to the Lord be of fowls, then he shall bring his offering 
of turtle-doves, or of young pigeons. 

“ And the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and wring off 
his head, and burn it on the altar ; and the blood thereof shall 
be wrung out at the side of the altar. 

“ And he shall pluck away his crop with his feathers, and cast 
it beside the altar, on the east part, by the place of the ashes. 

“ And lie shall cleave it with the wings thereof, but shall not 
divide it asunder: and the priest shall burn it upou the altar, 
upon the wood that is upon the fire.” 

Here we have a repetition not only of the sacrifice of Abram, 
but of the mode in which it was offered, care being taken that 
the body of the bird should not be divided. There is a slight, 
though not very important variation in one or two portions of 
this passage. For example, the wringing off the head of the 
bird is, literally, pinching off, and had to he done with the 
thumb nail; and the passage which is by some translators ren- 
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dcred as the crop and the feathers, is by others translated as the 
crop and its contents— a reading which seems to be more con- 
sonant. with the usual ceremonial of sacrifice than the other. 

As a general rule, the pigeon was only sanctioned as a sacri- 
ficial animal in case one of more value could not be afforded ; 
and so much care was taken in this respect, that with the 
exception of the two “sparrows” ( tzipporim ) that were enjoined 
as part of the sacrifice by which the cleansed leper was received 
back among the people (Lev. xiv. 4), no bird might be offered 
in sacrifice unless it belonged to the tribe of pigeons. 

It w T as in consequence of the poverty of the family that the 
Virgin Mary brought two young pigeons when she came to 
present her new-born Son in the Temple. For those who were 
able to afford it, the required sacrifice was a lamb of the first 
year for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or Turtle Dove for 
a sin-offering. But “ if she be not able to bring a lamb, then 
she shall bring t wo turtles, or two young pigeons, the one for 
the burnt-offering and the other for a sin-offering.” The extra- 
ordinary value which all Israelites set upon the first-born son is 
well known, both parents even changing their own names, and 
being called respectively the father and mother of Elias, or 
Joseph, as the case may l>e. If the parents who had thus 
attained the summit of their wishes possessed a lamb, or could 
have obtained one, they would most certainly, have offered it in 
the fulness of their joy, particularly when, as in the case of 
Mary, there was such cause for rejoicing; and the fact that they 
were forced to substitute a second pigeon for the lamb is a proof 
of their extreme poverty. 

While the .Israelites were comparatively a small and compact 
nation, dwelling around their tabernacle, the worshippers could 
easily offer their sacrifices, bringing them from their homes 
to the altar. But in process of time, when the nation had 
become a large and scattered one, its members residing at great 
distances, and only corning to the Temple once or twice in the 
year to offer their sacr ifices, they would have found that for even 
the poor to cany their pigeons with them would have greatly 
increased the trouble, and in many cases have been almost 
impossible. 

For the sake of convenience, therefore, a number of dealers 
established themselves in the outer courts of the Temple, for 
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the purpose of selling Doves to those who came to* sacrifice. 
Sheep and oxen were also sold for the same purpose, and, as 
offerings of money could only be made in the Jewish coinage, 
money-changers established themselves for the purpose of ex- 
changing foreign money brought from a distance for the legal 
Jewish shekel. That these people exceeded their object, and 
endeavoured to overreach the foreign Jews who were ignorant of 
the comparative value of money and goods, is evident from the 
fact of their expulsion by our Lord, and the epithets which were 
applied to them. 

As the Dove played so important a part in the Jewish worship, 
the Talmudical writers have investigated the subject with a 
curious minuteness. 

In the first place, they discuss the reasons for its selection as 
the bird* of sacrifice, and always endeavour to represent it as 
contrasted with the raven ; — all birds of the raven kind, i. e. the 
rooks, crows, magpies, and the like, being set down as cunning, 
deceptive, and thieving; while all the pigeon kind are mild, 
true, and loving. There is a curious story which illustrates this 
idea. A certain man named Iliscli, who understood the language 
of birds, was " once upon a time ” in captivity, when lie heard 
the cry of a raven, which called out to him, “ Iliscli ! Iliscli ! 
flee ! flee ! ” But Iliscli said within himself, “I believe not this 
lying bird.” But next came a Dove, which said the same words. 
Then said Iliscli, “ I believe this bird, because Israel is compared 
to a dove.” 

Here this Iliscli, whoever lie may be, referred to the Talmu- 
dical writers on the subject of the Dove, which they delighted 
to compare with Israel in a variety of ways, some of them being 
very obscure and rather far-fetched. For example, of all birds 
the Dove is the most persecuted, being gentle, meek, and unable 
to resist. She cannot fight with her beak or her claws, and has 
only her wings, with which she will flee away if she is able, or 
if not, will fight with them. Now, as the wings are to the Dove, 
so is the law to Israel. 

The wings are the strength of the Dove. Upheld by them 
she can fly for many hours, so that the birds of prey which are 
pursuing her cannot take her. Then comes a strange notion of 
the Dove’s flight. When other birds are tired, they sit dow n 
and fold their wings to rest. But the tired Dove never cease 
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her flight ; but when one wing is fatigued, she allows it to rest, 
and continues her flight with the other. So is it with Israel, 
who, though persecuted by the Gentiles, and deprived of half 
her strength, cannot be entirely crushed, but still survives and 
asserts herself. 

One reason that is given for the gentle disposition of the 
Dove is that the bird lias no gall, the gall being considered by 
the naturalists of old as the source and fountain of contention, 
the bitterness of the gall being supposed to infuse itself into the 
spirit. Probably on account of this anatomical peculiarity, the 
Dove was considered as the very pattern for married people, and 
the emblem of chastity, as it lives in the strictest monogamy, 
never desiring another mate. Unfortunately for these writers, 
the Bavcn, which is always mentioned by them in strong con- 
trast with the Dove, is quite as remarkable for its attachment to 
its mate and young, and for the strictness of its monogamy, the 
same pair, when once mated, residing together for the whole of 
their lives. 

Even the age of the Dove was made a matter of consideration 
by the Talmudists, so that in great measure the original bene- 
volence of the Law was cramped by the restrictions which were 
laid upon it. As we are told by St. Paul, in Heb. ix., even 
under the old dispensation, without shedding of blood there was 
no remission of sins, and he who desired to obtain that remission 
was obliged to shed the blood of the sacrifice. Now, in order 
that poverty should be no restriction ta the attainment of the 
greatest spiritual privileges, it was ordained that young pigeons 
or Turtle Doves might be substituted for the. more costly animals. 

These birds cost but very little. The peasant might take 
them from the dove-cote, which was the appendage of most 
households, and he who was too poor even to have a dove-cote 
of his own might go to the rocky side of the ravines, and take 
as many young as he pleased from the myriad nests which are 
placed in the clefts. Thus, at any time of the year, the poorest 
man or woman could obtain the means of sacrifice. 

But the restrictive genius which was so sternly rebuked by 
our Lord soon made itself felt. All these birds, in order to be 
fit for sacrifice* must be Beni-yonah, i.e. Sons of Doves. The 
definition of this term is rather interesting, as it affords an 
excellent example of the hair-splitting character of these inter- 
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preters of the haw. According to them, a pigeon could only be 
ranked among the Beni-yonfth for a short period of its life, and, 
if it were too young or too old, it might not be offered as a 
sacrifice. 

The test of proper age lay in the feathers. If the bird were so 
young that the feathers could be pulled out without drawing 
blood, it was considered as being below age. If, on the contrary, 
blood followed the feathers, but the plumage of the neck ex- 
hibited a metallic lustre, it was reckoned as having passed the 
age of Beni-yomlh. It might he a father, and not the son, of 
pigeons. When these feathers are visible, the bird changes its 
name, and is called Tor — a word which will be presently 
explained. 

According to some of these old writers, the Dove was con- 
sidered as having a superiority over other birds in the instinctive 
certainty with which it finds its way from one place to another. 
At the present time, our familiarity with the variety of pigeon 
known as the Carrier lias taught us that the eye is the real 
means emplo3 r ed by the pigeon for the direction of its Hight. 
Those who fly pigeons for long distances always take them 
several times over the same ground, carrying them to an in- 
creasing distance at every journey, so that the birds shall be 
able to note certain objects which serve them as landmarks. 

Bees and wasps have recourse to a similar plan. When a 
young wasp leaves its nest for the first time, it does not tty away 
at once, but liovers in front of the entrance for some t ime, getting 
farther and farther away from the nest until it has learned the 
aspect of surrounding objects. The pigeon acts in precisely the 
same manner, and so completely does it depend upon eyesight 
that, if a heavy fog should come on, the best-trained pigeon will 
lose its way. 

The old writers, however, made up their minds that the pigeon 
found its way by scent, which sense alone, according to their 
ideas, could guide it across the sea. They were not aware of the 
power possessed by birds of making tlieir eyes telescopic at will, 
or of the enormous increase of range which the sight obtains by 
elevation. A pigeon at the elevation of several hundred yards 
can see to an astonishing distance, and there is no need of 
imagining one sense to receive a peculiar development when the 
ordinary powers of another are sufficient to obtain the object. 



Tlisit dove-cotes were in use among the earlier Jews is well 
known. An allusion to the custom of keeping pigeons in cotes 
is seen in Isa. lx. 8 : “ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows?” or, as the Jewish Bible translates 
the passage, “ as the doves to their apertures?” Tn this passage, 
the sacred writer utters a prophecy concerning the coming of the 
world to the Messiah, the Gentiles flocking to Him as the clouds 
of pigeons fly homeward to their cotes. 

The practice of pigeon-keeping has survived to the present, 
day, the houses of wealthy men being furnished with separate 
pigeon-houses, built up of a number of earthen jars, and roofed 
over. Each jar is the habitation of a pair of pigeons, and the 
whole principle of tin's dove-cote is exactly the same as that 
which was employed by the late Mr. Waterton in erecting the 
starling-houses in his garden and grounds. Poorer people, who 
cannot afford to build a separate house for tlie pigeons, set up 
jars for them in their own houses, the pigeons gaining access to 
their nests through the door. 

The Talmudical writers have even their regulations respecting 
the keeping of tame pigeons. No one was allowed to do so who 
had not a sufficiency of ground around his house to supply food 
for them. According to their regulations, the pigeon-house must 
not be within fifty paces of cultivated ground belonging to any 
one except tlie owner of tlie pigeons. The reason for this pro- 
hibition was, tlmt as the pigeon was known to be an exceedingly 
voracious bird, it should not feed at tlie expense of a neighbour. 
It was conventionally supposed to feed by choice in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the house, and, when it had filled its crop, to be 
unwilling to fly farther than was absolutely necessary. 

Being so familiar with this bifd, it was to be expected that 
the writers of the Scriptures would make many references to it. 
The plaintive, monotonous cooing of the pigeon is several times 
mentioned. For example : " And Huzzab shall be led away 
captive, slie shall be brought up, and lier maids shall lead her as 
with the voice of doves, tailoring upon their breasts” (Nab. ii. 7). 
The .Jewish Bible gives this passage in another and certainly a 
more forcible manner: “And Huzzab shall be uncovered and 
brought up, and. her maids shall sigh as the voice of doves, 
drumming upon their breasts.” Here the prophet alludes to the? 
ancient custom of beating the breast as a sign of sorrow (a 
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custom that survived even in this country until a very recent 
date), accompanied with the meanings of distress. 

The prophet Isaiah makes rise of a similar metaphor: “ I 
did mourn as a dove : mine eyes fail with looking upward ” 
(xxxviii. 14). Also in chap. lix. 11 : “We roar all like bears, 
and mourn sore like doves.’’ 



Tin: kihjk i*»\k. 

•* u Mfi flow, that art in the rlefts of the rwkx.”— C.asst. ii. 14. 


The beauty of the bird is mentioned in many passages, several 
of which occur in the Song of Solomon. “ Behold, thou art fair, 
my love; behold, thou art fair; thou hast dove's eyes” (i. 15). 
“ His eyes are the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, washed 
with milk, and fitly set” (v. 12). And in, several other places 
the beloved is spoken of as a Dove, as in the following passage : 
fi My dove, my undefiled, is but one ; she is time only one of her 
mother, she is the choice one of her that baxe her ” (vi. 9). 

Allusion is made to the peculiar metallic gleam of the Dove's 
plumage in a well-known passage of the Psalms : “ Though ye 
have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
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covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold” (Ps. 
lxviii. 13). 

The strong flight of the Dove is also mentioned by the Psalmist 
in an equally familiar passage : “ And I said, Oh that I had wings 
like a dove ! for then would I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, 
then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness 
(Ps. lv. 6, 7). It is scarcely necessary to advert to the well- 
known passages in which reference is made to the gentleness of 
the Dove. 

That the pigeons which are not domesticated live in the rocks 
was known to the Scripture writers, who make several references 
to the fact. 

Sec, for example : " 0 ye that dwell in Moab, leave the cities, 
and dwell in the rock, and be like the clove that maketh her 
nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth ” (Jer. xlviii. 28). See also 
Ezek. vii. 16 : “ But they that escape of them shall escape, and 
shall be on the mountains like doves of the valleys, all of them 
mourning, every one for his iniquity.” 

This is an especially graphic image. The deep valleys that 
run between the mountain ranges are literally crowded with 
pigeons who have made their nests in the cavities. Several of 
these are so well known that they go by the name of “ Valleys 
of Pigeons.” 

In the Song of Solomon (ii. 14) is another reference to the 
rock-loving propensities of the Dove : “ 0 my dove, that Art 
in the clefts of the rock, in the secret places of the stairs, 
let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice.” The 
Jewish Bible gives a slightly different rendering, translating the 
word which is given as “ stairs ” in the Authorized Version as 
“ cliffs.” 

That the Doves were caught in nets is evident from a passage 
in Hosea (vii. 11, 12) : " Ephraim also is like a silly dove with- 
out heart : they call to Egypt, they go to Assyria. 

“ When they shall go, I will spread my net upon them ; I. 
will bring them down as the fowls of the heaven ; I will chastise 
them, as their congregation hath heard.” 

There is one passage in the Old Testament about which great 
controversy has taken place. It occurs in 2 Kings vi. 25. When 
Ben-liadad besieged Samaria, and tried to reduce it by starvation 
the famine was so great ip the city that “ an ass’s head was sold 
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for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
dove’s dung for five pieces of silver.” 

Objection has been taken to ttys passage on the score of the 
exceeding repulsiveness of the food. This objection, however, 
cannot hold good; for, although such diet must have been most 
repulsive, it could not have been move so than the flesh of the 
ass, an animal which was strictly forbidden as food, and held as 
unclean. Moreover, as we see in verse 29 that parents actually 
ate tlie flesh of their own children, it is evident that the mere 
repulsiveness of the food cannot be taken as an objection. 

A far stronger objection is to lie found in the fact that even all 
the dove-cotes of Samaria could not furnish a sufficient quantity 
for food, especially as the Doves themselves must have been 
killed and eaten long before the people were driven to such an 
extremity as to eat the flesh of their own children. It is far 
more probable that the “ dove’s-dung” was the name of a vege- 
table of some kind. We find a similar nomenclature in the 
popular names of many of our own plants, such as oxlip, cowslip, 
horse-tail, hart's-toiigue, mouse-ear, maidenhair, and the like. 

Wk now come to the various species of Pigeons which inhabit 
Palestine. 

In the Holy Land are found all the species of Pigeons which 
inhabit England, together with one or two others. First, there 
is the Hock Pigeon, or Blue Hock Dove ( Columba livin'), which 
is acknowledged to be the origin of our domestic breeds of 
Pigeons, with all their infinite variety of colour and plumage. 
This species, though plentiful in Palestine, is not spread over the 
whole of the land, but lives chiefly on the coast and in the higher 
parts of the country. In these places it multiplies in amazing 
numbers, its increase being almost wholly unchecked by man, 
on account of the inaccessible cliffs in which it lays its eggs 
and nurtures its young, its only enemies being a few of the birds 
and beasts of prey, which can exercise but a trifling influence 
on these prolific birds. 

In other parts of the country the Egyptian Hock Dove ( Columba 
Schimperi ) takes the place of the more northern species. It is a 
little smaller than our own Hock Dove, and has not the whitish 
plumage on the lower part of the back. This species is quite as 
numerous as the other, and builds in similar places. Mr. Tris- 



tram, while visiting the Wady (or Valley) Sciiniln, which lies 
near the Lake of Gennesaret, witnessed an amusing example of 
the vast number of these Pigeons. 

“ JJb description can give an adequate idea of the myriads of 
rock pigeons. In absolute clouds they dashed to and fro in the 
ravine, whirling round with a rush and a whirr that could be felt 
like a gust of wind. It was amusing to watch them upset the 
dignity and the equilibrium of the majestic griffon as they swept 
past him. This enormous bird, quietly sailing along, was quite 
turned on his back by the sudden rush of wings and wind.” 

The writer of this description has been too modest. It is 
impossible to convey a better idea of the vast multitude of birds 
than lias been given by this anecdote. We are all familiar with 
the clatter of Pigeons’ wings as they dart from their resting- 
place, and can well imagine how great must have been the 
multitude of birds that would fairly turn the powerful griffon- 
vulture' on its back. This description may be advantageously 
compared with the passage in Isa. lx. 8 : “ Who are these that fly 
as a cloud ? ” the sacred writer well knowing the force of his 
image when addressed to those who were familiar with the habits 
of the bird, whether it was the semi-domesticated House Pigeon 
or the wild Itock Dove. The King Dove ( Columba palumbus) and 
the Stock Dove (Columba amas) are also found in Palestine. 

These birds are taken in nets, into which they are decoyed by 
a very effective though cruel device. 

When one of these* birds is trapped or snared, it is seized by 
its capturers, who spare its life for the sake of using it as a decoy. 
They blind it by sewing its eyelids together, and then fasten it 
to a perch among trees. The miserable bird utters plaintive 
cries, and continually flaps its wings, tlms attracting others of 
its kind, who settle on the surrounding branches and are easily 
taken, their whole attention being occupied by the cries of their 
distressed companion. 

We now come to the Turtle Doves, several of which inhabit 
the Holy Land; but, as they are similar iu habits, we will 
confine ourselves to the common species (Turtur auritus ), with 
which we are so familiar iu this country. The Hebrew word 
which is translated as Turtle, is tdr, a term which is usually 
employed in connexion with the word yondh, or Dove, thus, tdr- 
yAn&h. The name is evidently derived from the note of the bird. 
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The reader may remember that on page 414, a curious tradition 
has been mentioned respecting the word tor; namely, that 
it represented the age, and not the species of a Dove. There 
is but little doubt, however, that the word really does represent 
a species, and that the Turtle Dove is the bird signified by the 
word tor. For example, its migratory habits are noticed in the 
sacred writings. See 'the following passage in the Song of 
Solomon. 



rilK Tt.'llTI.K JM»VK. 

“ 77,. rn/Yif of tin' hirHv is hroi'rt in our luwl.” — Cant. ii. 1*2.. 


“1m, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle ia heard in our land ” (Cant, 
ii. 11, 1 2). The prophet Jeremiah also refers to the migration of 
this bird : “ Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times ; and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming ; but my people know not the judgment 
of the Lord ” (viii. 7). 
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Beside this species, there is the Collared Turtle Dove ( Turtur 
risoi'iw ), one variety of which is known in England as the 
Barbary Dove. It is a large species, measuring more than a foot 
in length. Another species is the Palm Turtle (Turku' Senega- 
lensis), so called from its habit of nesting on palm-trees, when it 
is obliged to build at a distance from the habitations of man. It 
is a gregarious bird, several nests •being generally found on one 
tree, and even, when it cannot find a palm, it will build among 
the thorns in multitudes. Like the common Dove, it is fond of 
the society of man, and is sure to make its nest among human 
habitations, secure in its knowledge that it will not be disturbed. 

It is rather a small bird, being barely ten inches in length, 
and having no "collar” on the neck, like the two preceding 
species. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry plentiful in Palestine at the present (lay— The Domestic Fowl unknown 
ill the early times of Israel — The eating and gathering of eggs — References to 
Poultry in the New Testament — The egg and the scorpion — The fatted fowl of 
Solomon — The lien brooding over her eggs — Poultry prohibited within Jeru- 
salem — The eock-crowiug. 


At the present day, poultry are plentiful both in Palestine and 
Syria, and that they were bred in the time of the Apostles is 
evident from one or two references which are made by our Lord. 
How long the Domestic Fowl had been known to the Jews is 
extremely uncertain, and we have very little to guide us in 
our search. 

That it was unknown to the Jews during the earlier period 
of their history is evident from the utter silence of the Old 
Testament on the subject. A bird so conspicuous and so plen- 
tiful would certainly have been mentioned in the Law of Moses 
had it been known to the Israelites ; but, in all its minute and 
detailed provisions, the Law is silent on the subject. 

Neither the bird itself nor its eggs arc mentioned, although 
there are a few references to eggs, without signifying the bird 
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which laid them. The humane provision in Deut. xxii. 6, 7, refers 
not to a domesticated, but to a wild' bird : 14 If a bird’s nest 
chance to be before thee in any tree, or on the ground, whether 
they be young ones, or eggs, and the dams sitting upon the 
young, or upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young : but thou shalt in any wise lot the dam go, and take the 
young to thee ; that it may be well with thee, that thou mayest 
prolong thy days.” 

That eggs were used for food, is seen from Job vi. 0 : “Can 
that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt i or is there any 
taste in the white of an egg ? ” So in Isa. lix. 5 : 41 They hatch 
cockatrice* eggs, and weave the spider’s web : he that eateth of 
their eggs dieth.” 

There is another passage in the same book which refers to the 
gathering of eggs as mentioned in Deut. xxii. “And my hand 
hath found as a nest the riches of the people : and as one 
gatheretli eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth” (Isa. 
x. 14). The well-known x^ssage in Luke xi. 11, 12, however, 
evidently refers to the ordinary hen’s egg, which was used then 
for food just as is the case at the present day : “ It* a son shall 
ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him a 
stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? 

44 Or if he shall ask an egg, will lie offer him a scorpion ? ” 

There is but one passage in the Old Testament which has ever 
been conjectured to refer to tlie Domestic Fowl. It occurs in 
1 Kings iv. 22, 22, among the list of the daily provision of 
Solomon’s household : 44 And Solomon’s provision for one day 
was thirty measures of fine flour, and threescore measures of 
meal, 

44 Ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, and an 
hundred sheep, beside harts, and roebucks, and fallow-deer, and 
fatted fowl.” 

Now the word which is here rendered as 44 fatted fowl ” is in 
the Hebrew, barberim. Judging by the etymology of the word, 
which is derived from a root that signifies whiteness, or purity, 
it has been thought that the correct rendering would be 44 fattened 
white ” (birds). Some Hebraists have conjectured that the white 
birds in question were geese, this term including various white 
birds, swans among the number. 

Many persons think that the fatted fowl mentioned in the 
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above-quoted passage were really Domestic Fowl, which Solomon 
had introduced into Palestine, together with various other birds 
and animals, by means of his fleet. There may be truth in this 
conjecture, but, as there can be no certainty, we will pass from 
the Old Testament to the 'New.. 



Tim DOM KH I'M' FOWL. 

“ As a hen doth {father her brood under her wing*." -Like xiii. 34. 


We arc all familiar with the passages in which the Domestic 
Fowl is mentioned in the New Testament. There is, for example, 
that touching image employed by our Lord when lamenting over 
Jerusalem : “ 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stoncst them that are sent unto thee ; how often 
would I have* gathered thy children together, as a hen dotli 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! ” The 
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reference is evidently made to the Domesticated Fowl, which in 
the time of onr Lord was largely bred in the Holy Land. 

Some writers have taken objection to this statement in con- 
sequence of a Rabbinical law which prohibited poultry from 
being kept within the walls of Jerusalem, lest in their search 
for food they should scratch up any impurity which had been 
buried, and so defile the holy city. But it must be remembered 
that in the time of Christ Jerusalem belonged practically to the 
Romans, who held it with a garrison, and who, together with 
other foreigners, would not trouble themselves about any such 
prohibition, which would seem to them, as it does to us, exceed- 
ingly puerile, not to say unjustifiable. Whether the Jews obeyed 
or disregarded the prohibition, it is evident that it would have 
been binding oil the Jews alone, and that all Gentiles were 
exempt from it. Some commentators have even thought that 
the Domestic Fowl was not known in Palestine until imported 
by the Romans. 

That the bird was common in the days of our Lord is evident 
from the reference to the “ cock-crowing” as a measure of time. 

Even on this subject there has been much controversy, some 
persons thinking that the words are to be understood in their 
literal sense, and others that they are merely metaphorical, and 
refer to the divisions of time under the Romans, which were 
marked by the blowing of trumpets, conventionally termed 
cock-crowings. There is, however, no necessity to search for a 
metaphorical meaning when the literal interpretation is clear 
and intelligible. At the present day, as in all probability in 
the time of our Lord, the crowing of the cocks is employed as a 
means of reckoning time during the night, the birds crowing at 
certain hours with almost mechanical regularity. 
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THE PEACOCK. 

Tlio foreign curiosities imported by Solomon — The. word Tucciyim and its various 
interpretations — identity of the word with the Cingalese name of the Peacock 
— Reasons why the Peacock should have been brought to Solomon— Its sub- 
sequent neglect and extirpation. 


Among tlie many foreign objects which were imported by 
Solomon into Palestine, we find that the Peacock is specially 
mentioned. (See a passage which has already been mentioned 
in connexion with ivory and apes.) The sacred historian, after 
mentioning* the ivory throne, the golden shields and targets, 
that all the vessels in Solomon’s house were of gold, and that 
silver was so common as to be of no account, proceeds to give 
the reason for this profuse magnificence. “ For the king had at 
sea a navy of Tharshisli with the navy of Hiram : once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks ” (1 Kings x. 22). 

The word which is here translated as Peacock is in the 
Hebrew tucciyim , and has been rendered in various modes. 
The Jewish Bible accepts the same translation as our own, and 
does not even affix the mark of doubt. Some Hebraists have 
rendered the word as “parrots,” while others have tried to 
identify the Tucciyim with guinea-fowls. 

In the identification of any animal, much must necessarily 
depend on the country in which it is found. Now, if the reader 
will refer to page 2 of this work, he will see that India and 
Ceylon are identified as the land visited by Solomon’s ships. 
In the latter island are found all the three valuables which are 
mentioned in the above-quoted passage, and it is remarkable 
that the Cingalese name for the Peacock is so similar to the 
Hebrew word, that* we have every reason to believe that the 
word tucciyim or tuyeyim is in reality a Hebraic form of the 
Cingalese tokei. A similar resemblance of name occurs in 
the Hebrew and Cingalese terms for ape and elephant. 
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Tiiat this magnificent bird should have been one of those 
creatures that were imported by Solomon is almost certain. 
It would be imported for the same reason as the apes ; 
namely, for the purpose of adding to the glories of Solomon’s 
house, and no bird could have been selected which would have 
a more magnificent effect than the Peacock. Moreover, although 
uukuown in Palestine, it is extremely plentiful in its native 
land, inhabiting the jungle by thousands, and, by a curious 
coincidence, being invariably most plentiful in those spots which 
are most frequented by tigers. In many parts of the country, 
great numbers of Peacocks frequent the temples, and live 
amicably with the sacred monkeys, passing their lives in abso- 
lute security, protected by the sanctity of the place. 

Their numbers, therefore, would render them easily accessible 
to Solomon’s envoys, who would purchase them at a cheap rates 
from the native dealers, while their surpassing beauty would 
render them sure of a sale on their arrival in' Jerusalem. 
Indeed, their beauty made so great an impression that they are 
separately mentioned by the sacred chronicler, the Peacock and 
the ape being the only two animals that are thought worthy of 
enumeration. 

It seems that after Solomon’s death the breed of Peafowl was 
not kept up, owing in all probability to the troubles which beset 
the throne after that magnificent monarch died. 


THE PART RIDGE. 


The word Korc and its signification — The Partridge upon the mountains — David’s 
simile — The Desert Partridge and its habits— Hunting the Partridge with 
sticks — Eggs of the Partridge — A disputed reading, and probable signification 
of the passage— Egg-hunting in Palestine — The various species of Partridge 
— The Krancolin and the Sand-grouse. 


There is a bird mentioned in the Old Testament, which, although 
its name is only given twice, is a very interesting bird to all 
students of the Scriptures, both passages giving an insight into 
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the imumers and customs of the scarcely changing East. This 
is the bird called in the Hebrew Kore, a word which has been 
generally accepted as signifying some kind of Partridge. There 
is no doubt that, like most other Hebrew names of animated 
beings, the word is a collective one, signifying a considerable 
number of species. 

The first passage occurs in 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. When David was 
bcinjJ pursued by Saul, and had been forced to escape from the 
city and hide himself in the rocky valleys, lie compared himself 
to the Partridge, which frequented exactly the same places: 
“ The king of Israel is come out to seek a flea, as when one 
doth hunt a partridge upon the mountains.” 

The appositeness of this simile is perfect. The bird to which 
David alluded was in all probability the Desert Partridge 
(Amno'pcrdix lJeyii), a species which especially haunts rocky 
and desert places, and even at the present day is exceedingly 
plentiful about the Cave of Adullam. The males, when they 
think themselves unobserved, are fond of challenging, or 
calling to each other in a loud ringing note, a peculiarity 
that has earned for the bird the Hebrew name of Kore, or 
“ the caller.” 

It is a very active bird, not taking to flight if it can escape 
by means of its legs, and, when pursued or disturbed, running 
with great swiftness to some rocky cleft in which it may hide 
itself, taking care to interpose, as it runs, stones or other 
obstacles between itself and the object of its alarm. Thus, 
then, it will be seen how close was the parallel between this 
bird and David, who was forced, like the Partridge, to seek for 
refuge in the rocky caves. 

But the parallel becomes even closer when we come to examine 
the full meaning of the passage. The Partridge is at the present 
day hunted on the mountains exactly as was the case in the 
time of David. The usual hunters are boys, who provide them- 
selves with a supply of stout sticks about eighteen inches in 
length, and, armed with these, they chase the birds, hurling the 
sticks one after the other along the ground, so as to strike the 
Partridge as it runs. Generally, several hunters chase the same 
bird, some of them throwing the sticks along the ground, while 
others hurl them just above the bird, so that if it should take to 
flight, it maybe struck as it rises into the air. By pertinaciously 
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chasing an individual bird, the hunters lire it, and contrive to 
come so close that they are certain to strike it. 

Eude as this mode of bird-hunting may seem, it is still em- 
ployed in some parts of England, and is effective even against 
birds far more active on the wing than the Partridge. 1 have 
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Desert Partridge, upon the hill-sides, and, like that bird, his 
final refuge is the rock. Then came the hunters and pursued 
him, driving him from place to place, as the boys hunt the 
Partridge, until he was weary of liis life, and exclaimed in his 
despair, “ I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul.” 

The second passage in which the word korc is found occurs in 
Jer. xvii. 1.1: “As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not ; so he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool.” 
The marginal reading of this passage gives the sense in a slightly 
different form, and commences the verse as follows: "As the 
partridge gatheroth (young) which she hath not brought forth, 
so he,” &c. The Jewish llible gives the whole passage rather 
differently from both these readings: "A partridge hatching 
what it hath not laid (or borne), is lie, that getteth (or maketh) 
riches, and not by right (or judgment) : he shall leave them in 
the midst (or half) of his days, and at his end shall be base.” 

Taking all these readings, and comparing them with the 
original, with each other, and with the context, we can have but 
little doubt that reference is made by the prophet to the number 
of unborn, i.c. unhatched, eggs on which the Partridge sits, but 
which are so often taken from her before they can be hatched. 
J ust as hunting the Partridge is an acknowledged sport among 
the inhabitants of the uncultivated parts of Palestine, so is 
searching for the eggs of the bird a regular business at the 
proper time of year. 

The Partridges of Palestine are, like those of our own land, 
exceedingly prolific birds, laying a wonderful number of eggs, 
more than twenty being sometimes found in a single nest. 
These eggs are used for food, and the consumption of them is 
very great, so that many a Partridge has been deprived of her 
expected family : she has sat upon eggs, and hatched them not. 

Of these birds several species inhabit Palestine. There is, for 
example, the Desert Partridge, which has already been mentioned. 
It is beautifully, though not brilliantly, coloured, and may be 
known by the white spot behind the eye, the purple and chestnut 
streaks on the sides, and the orange bill and legs. These, however, 
soon lose their colour after death. 

Then there is the Greek Partridge (Cacrahis samtilix), which 
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is even more plentiful than the preceding species, and is more 
widely spread. It is a large bird of its kind, being much larger 
than our English species, and may be known by its size, the 
dark red legs and beak, and the bold bars on the sides. 

Mr. Tristram suggests, with much probability, that the 
Francolin, or Black Partridge of India, and the Sand-Grouse, 
may be included among the number of the birds which are 
included under the common name of Kore. The latter bird is 
extremely plentiful in Palestine, and, in all probability, was 
classed by the unobservant Jews with the true Partridge. 


THE QUAIL. 


Signification of the word SrMv — Various passages in which the word is men- 
tioned — The locust, the stork, mid the sand-grouse— Spreading the birds 
around the camp — Migration of the Quail — Drying the Quails for food — Modes 
of catching the Quail in the East — The Quail-hunters of Northern Africa — 
Quarrelsome nature of the bird — Quail-ligliting in the East — How the Quails 
were brought to the Israelites. 

In one or two parts of the Old Testament is found a word 
which has been translated in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible as Quail. 

The word is seldv, and in every case where it is mentioned it 
is used with reference to the samfe occurrence; namely, the pro- 
viding of flesli-meat in the wilderness, where the people could 
find no food. As the passages remarkably bear upon each other, 
it will be advisable to quote them in the order in which they 
come. 

The first mention of the Sclav occurs in Exod. xvi. Only a 
few days after the Israelites had passed the lied Sea, they began 
to complain of the desert land into which Moses had led them, 
and openly said that they wished they had never left the land 
of their slavery, where they had plenty to eat. According to 
His custom, pitying their narrow-minded and short-sighted folly, 
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the natural result of the long servitude to which they had been 
subject, the Lord promised to send both bread and ilesh-meat. 

“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 

“ 1 have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel : 
speak unto them, saying, At even ye shall cat flesh, and in the 
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of eating nothing but the manna, and again wished themselves 
back in Egypt “ And there went forth a wind from the Lord, 
and brought quails from the sea, and let them fall by the camp, 
as it were a day’s journey on this side, and as it were a day’s 
journey on the other side, round about the camp, and as it were 
two cubits high upon the face of the earth. 

“ And the people stood up all that day, and all that night, 
and all the next day, and they gathered the quails : he that 
gathered least gathered ten homers ; and they spread them 
all abroad for themselves round about the camp” (Numb, 
xi. 31, 32). 

The last passage in which Quails are mentioned occurs in the 
Psalms. In Ps. cv. are enumerated the various wonders done 
on behalf of the Israelites, and among them is specially men- 
tioned this gift of the Quails and manna. “ The people asked, 
and He brought quails, and satisfied them with the bread of 
heaven ” (ver. 40). 

We now have to ask ourselves what the word seldv really 
means. Some commentators have thought that it signified a 
species of locust, insects which travel in vast multitudes, and 
are always earned with the wind, thus agreeing with the state- 
ment that the Selavim were brought by the wind. Others have 
imagined that the Selavinrwere flying-fish, blown on shore as 
they rose from the sea after their fashion. Putting aside other 
reasons against these interpretations, the Psalms contain a 
passage which effectually contradicts them, and proves that the 
Selav was a bird of some kind. 

“ He had commanded the clouds from above, and opened the 
doors of heaven, 

“And had rained down manna upon them to eat, and had 
given them of the corn of heaven. 

“Man did eat angels’ food : He sent them meat to the full. 

“ He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven ; and by His 
power He brought in the south wind. 

“ He rained flesh also upon them as dust, and feathered fowls 
like as the sand of the sea ” (Ps. lxxviii. 23 — 27). 

From this passage it is evident that the Selavim which were 
sent together with the manna were birds of some kind — “ fowls 
of wing,” according to the literal sense of the Hebrew ; so that 
the theory that they were insects or fish must be dismissed as 



untenable. The question now remains, with wliat species of 
bird are we to identify the Selfiv ? 

Respecting this question, there has been great discussion, 
chiefly arising from the fact that the various commentators 
endeavoured to show that the Selav was not the Quail, but some 
other bird. Some, for example, take it to be the white stork, 
which is very plentiful in Palestine, and sometimes flies in such 
numbers that the sky is darkened as the winged host passes by. 
They base this supposition on the stature of the bird, which is 
so tall that it stands about “ two cubits high upon the face of 
the earth.” So it does, but this is a very insufficient reason for 
translating the word seldv as “ stork.” 

In the first place, the words " as it were two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth” certainly do not refer to the stature of 
the individual birds. They are popularly taken to signify that 
the earth was covered with the bodies of the Selavim to the 
depth of three feet. 

This, however, can hardly have been the fact, as in that case 
they would have utterly overwhelmed the whole camp, and 
crushed the tents by their weight. Moreover, there would 
have been no need of gathering them up, as they would have 
lain so thickly on the ground that the only trouble would have 
been to make a passage through them. It is not very easy 
to force a passage through snow a yard in depth, while to do 
so through the same depth of birds would have been almost 
impossible. 

Neither could the Israelites have “ spread them all abroad 
for themselves round about the camp.” If the Selavim lay to 
the depth of a yard “ as it were a day’s journey on this side, 
and a day’s journey on the other side of the camp,” i.e . some 
eight or ten miles all round it, there would have been no space 
whereon the birds could have been spread. The sentence in 
question has a totally different signification, and refers to the 
height from the ground at which the birds fly. Taken in this 
sense, the whole passage falls into harmopy, whereas in any 
other it involves a difficulty. 

If the ordinary interpretation of seldv by “ Quail ” be accepted, 
the description is .exactly correct. The Quails fly in vast flocks, 
and, being weak-winged birds, never fly against the direction of 
the wind. They will wait for days until the wind blows in the 
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required direction, and will then take wing in countless multi- 
tudes ; so that in an hour or two a spot on which not a Quail 
could be seen is’ covered with them. 

On account of their short wings, they never rise to any great 
height, even when crossing the sea, while on land they fly at a 
very low elevation, merely skimming over the ground, barely a 
yard or “ two cubits high upon the face of the earth.” We may 
now see how needless it is to attribute the two cubits to the 
stature of the bird, or to the depth at which they liiy on the 
ground. 

There are other reasons why the Sclav could not bo any 
species of stork. In the first place, all the stork tribe are in- 
cluded among the list of unclean birds, and it is not likely that 
the Almighty would have neutralized His own edicts by pro- 
viding food which the Israelites were forbidden to eat. In the 
next place, even had the flesh of the stork been lawful, it is of 
so unpleasant a nature that the people could not have eaten it. 
For similar reasons we may dismiss the theories which consider 
the Sclav to be a goose or water-fowl of any kind. 

Some persons have thought that tho sand-grouse is the Selav. 
In the first place, the flesh of this bird is hard, tasteless, and dis- 
liked by those who have tried it ; so that the Israelites would 
not have been tempted to eat it. 1 n the next, it is a strong- 
winged and swift-footed bird, and would not have satisfied the 
required conditions. It flies high in the air, instead of merely 
skimming over the ground, and when it alights is fresh and 
active, and cannot easily he caught. The Quail, on the con- 
trary, after it has flown for any distance, is so completely 
tired out that when it alights it crouches to the earth, and will 
allow itself to be picked up by hand. It has even been trodden 
to death under a horse’s feet. 

Moreover, the flesh of the Quail is peculiarly excellent, and 
would be a great temptation to men who had passed so long a 
time without eating animal food. Another corroboration of the 
identity of the Quail and the Selav is to be found in the mode 
in which the flesh is prepared at the present day. As soon as 
the birds have arrived, they are captured in vast multitudes, on 
account of their weariness. Many are consumed at once, but 
great numbers are preserved for future use by being split and 
laid out to dry in the sun, precisely as the Israelites are said to 
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have spread out the Sclavim “ all abroad for themselves round 
about the camp.’' 

It is rather remarkable that the A?abs of the present day use 
a word almost exactly resembling sddv to represent the Quail. 
Tlie word is saliva , , given by one of the older writers on the 
subject as selaiv. 

Accepting, therefore, the Selav and Quail to be identical, we 
may proceed to the description of the bird. 

It is small, plump, and round-bodied, with the head set 
closely on the shoulders. Owing to this peculiarity of form, it 
has its Arab name, which signifies plumpness or fatness. The 
wings are pressed closely to the body, and the tail is pointed, 
very short, and directed downwards, so that it almost appears to 
be absent, and tlie bird seems to be even more plump than 
really is the case. 

Several inodes of capturing these birds are still practised in 
the East, and were probably employed, not only on the two 
occasions mentioned in Exodus and Numbers, but on many 
others of which the Scriptural narrative takes no notice. One 
very simple plan is, for the hunters to select a spot on which the 
birds are assembled, and to ride or walk round them in a large 
circle, or rather in a constantly diminishing spiral. The birds 
are by this process driven closer and closer together, until at the 
last they are packed in such masses that a net can be thrown 
over them, and a great number captured in it. 

Sometimes a paTly of hunters unite to take the Quails, and 
employ a similar manoeuvre, except that, instead of merely 
walking round the Quails, they approach simultaneously from 
opposite points, and then circle round them until the birds are 
supposed to be sufficiently packed. At a given signal they all 
converge upon the terrified birds, and take them by thousands 
at a time. 

In Northern Africa these birds are captured in a very similar 
fashion. As soon as notice is given that a flight of Quails has 
settled, all the men of the village turn out with their great 
burnouses or cloaks. Making choice of some spot as a centre, 
where a quantity of brushwood grows or is laid down, the men 
surround it on all sides, and move slowly towards it, spreading 
their cloaks in their outstretched hands, and flapping them like 
the wings of huge birds. Indeed, when a man is seen from a 
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little distance performing this act, he looks more like a huge bat 
than a human being. 

As the men gradually Converge upon the brushwood, the 
Quails naturally run towards it for shelter, and at last they all 
creep under the treacherous shade. Still holding their out- 
spread cloaks in their extended hands, the hunters suddenly run 
to the brushwood, fling their cloaks over it, and so enclose the 
birds in a trap from which they cannot escape. Much care is 
required in this method of hunting, lest the birds should take to 
flight, and so escape. The circle is therefore made of very great 
size, and the men who compose it advance so slowly that the 
Quails prefer to use their legs rather than their wings, and do 
not think of flight until their enemies are so close upon them 
that their safest course appeal’s to be to take refuge in the 
brushwood. 

Hoys catch the Quails in various traps and springes, the most 
ingenious of which is a kind of trap, the door of which over- 
balances itself by the weight of the bird. 

By reason of the colour of the Quail, and its inveterate habit 
of keeping close to the ground, it easily escapes observation, and 
even the most practised eye can scarcely distinguish a single 
bird, though there may be hundreds within a very small compass. 
Fortunately for the hunters, and unfortunately for itself, it 
betrays itself by its shrill whistling note, which it frequently 
emits, and which is so peculiar that it will at once direct the 
hunter to his prey. 

This note is at the same time the call of the male to the 
female and a challenge to its own sex. Like all the birds of its 
group, the Quail is very combative, and generally fights a battle 
for the possession of each of its many mates. It is not gifted 
with such weapons of offence as some of its kinsfolk, but it is none 
the less quarrelsome, and fights in its own way as desperately as 
the game-cock of our own country. 

Indeed, in the East, it is used for exactly the same purpose as 
the game-cock. Battles between birds and beasts, not to say 
men, are the common amusement with Oriental potentates, and, 
when they are tired of watching the combats of the larger 
animals, they have Quail-figlits in their own chambers. The 
birds are selected for this purpose, and are intentionally fur- 
nished with stimulating food, so as to render them even more 
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quarrelsome than they would be by nature. Partridges are 
employed for the same cruel purpose ; and as botli these birds 
are easily obtained, and are very pugnacious, they are especially 
suited for the sport. 

Two passages occur in the Scriptures which exactly explain 
the mode in which the Quails were sent to the Israelites. The 
first is in Ps. lxxviiL 26. The Psalmist mentions that the Lord 
“ caused an east wind to blow in the heaven, and by His power 
He brought in the south wind.” Here, on examining the geo- 
graphical position of the Israelites, we see exactly how the 
south-east wind would bring the Quails. 

The Israelites had just passed the Red Sea, and had begun to 
experience a foretaste of the privations which they were to expect 
in the desert through which they had to pass. Passing north- 
wards in their usual migrations, the birds would come to the 
coast of the Red Sea, and there would wait until a favourable 
wind enabled them to cross the water. The south-east wind 
afforded them just the very assistance which they needed, and 
they would naturally take advantage of it. 

It is remarkable how closely the Scriptural narrative agrees 
with the habits of the Quail, the various passages, when com- 
pared together, precisely coinciding with the character of the 
bird. In Exod. xvi. 13 it is mentioned that “at even the 
quails came up and covered the camp ” Nocturnal flight is one 
of the characteristics of the Quail. When possible, they in- 
variably fly by night, and in this manner escape many of the 
foes which would make great havoc among their helpless columns 
if they were to fly by day. 

The identity of the Sclav with the common Quail is now seen 
to be established. In the first place, we have the name still 
surviving in the Arabic language. Next, the various details of 
the Scriptural narrative point so conclusively to the bird, that 
even if we were to put aside the etymological corroboration, we 
could have but little doubt on the subject. There is not a detail 
which is not correct. The gregarious instinct of the bird, which 
induces it to congregate in Vast numbers; its habit of migration ; 
its inability to fly against the wind, and the necessity for it to 
await a favourable breeze ; its practice of flying by night, and its 
custom of merely skimming over the surface of the ground ; the 
ease with which it is captured; the mode of preserving by 
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drying in the sun, and the proverbial delicacy of its flesh, are 
characteristics which all unite in the Quail. 

Before closing our account of the Quail, it will he as well to 
devote a short space to the nature of the mode hy which the 
Israelites were twice fed. Commentators who were unacquainted 
with the natural history of the bird have represented the whole 
occurrence as a miraculous one, and have classed it with the 
division of the lied Sea and of the Jordan, with the various 
plagues by which Pharaoh was induced to release the Israelites, 
and with many other events which we are accustomed to call 
miracles. 

In reality, there is scarcely anything of a miraculous chafaeter 
about the event, and none seems to have been claimed for it 
The Quails were not created at the moment expressly for the 
purpose of supplying the people with food, nor were they even 
brought from any great distance. They were merely assisted in 
the business on which they were engaged, namely, their migra- 
tion or customary travel from south to north, and waiting on the 
opposite side of the narrow sea for a south-east wind. That 
such a wind should blow was no miracle. The Quails expected 
it to blow, and without it they could' not have crossed the sea. 
That it was made to blow earlier than might have been the case 
is likely enough, but that is the extent of the miraculous cha- 
racter of the event. Taking the word in its ordinary sense, no 
miracle was wrought, simply because none was wanted. Granting 
to the fullest extent that He who arranged the course of the 
world can alter His arrangements as easily as He made them, 
we cannot but see that in this case no alteration was needed, 
and that, in consequence, none was made. 
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# THE RAVEN. 

Signification of the word Orcb — The Haven tribe plentiful in Palestine — The 
Haven and the Dove — Elijah and the Havens — Various explanations of the 
circumstance — Feeding the young Havens — Luis of Grenada’s sermon — The 
white Raven of ancient times — An old legend — Reference to the blackness 
of the Raven’s plumage — Desert-loving habits of the Raven — Its mode of 
attacking the eye — Notions of the old commentators — Ceremonial use of the 
Haven — Return of the Havens — Cunning of the bird — Nesting-places of the 
Raven— The magpie and its character — The starling— Its introduction into 
Palestine — The Rabbi perplexed — Solution of the difficulty. 

It is more than probable that, while the Hebrew word oreb 
primarily signifies the bird which is so familiar to us under the 
name of Raven, it was also used by the Jews in a much looser 
sense, and served to designate any of the Corvkhe, or Crow tribe, 
such as the raven itself, the crow, the rook, the jackdaw, and 
the like. We will first take the word in its restricted sense, &nd 
then devote a brief space to its more extended signification. 

As might he expected from the cosmopolitan nature of the 
Raven, it is very plentiful in Palestine, and even at the present 
time is apparently as firmly established as it was in the days 
when the various Scriptural hooks were written. 

There are few birds which are more distinctly mentioned in 
the Holy Scriptures than the Raven, though the passages in 
which its name occurs are comparatively few. It is the first bird 
which is mentioned in the Scriptures, its name occurring in 
Gen. viii. 7 : “ And it came to pass at the end of forty days, 
that Noah opened the window of the ark which he had made ; 

“And he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and fro, 
until the waters were dried up from off the earth” 

Here we have, at the very outset, a characteristic account of 
the bird. It left the ark, and flew to and fro, evidently for the 
purpose of seeking food. The dove, which immediately followed 
the Raven, acted, in a different manner. Shi; flew from the ark 
in search of food, and, finding none, was forced to return again. 
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The Haven, on the contrary, would find plenty of food in the 
bodies of the various animals that had been drowned, and were 
floating on the surface of the waters, and, therefore, needed not 
to enter again into the ark. The context shows that it made the 
ark a resting-place, and that it “ went forth to and fro,” or, as 
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“ irho Ti'QvUlelh fur the raven his foml ?” — Jon xxxviii. 41. 


the Hebrew Bible renders the passage, “ in going and returning,” 
until the waters had subsided. He re, them, is boldly drawn the 
distinction between the two birds, the carrion-eater and the 
feeder on vegetable substances — a distinction to which allusion 
has already been made in the history of the dove. 

Passing over the declaration in Lev. xi. 15 and Deut. xiv. 14, 
that every Haven (?>. the Haven and all its tribe) is unclean, we 
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come to the next historical mention of the bird. This occurs in 
1 Kings xvii. When Elijah had excited the anger of Ahab by 
prophesying three years of drought, he was divinely ordered to 
take refuge by the brook Clierith, one of the tributaries of the 
Jordan. “ And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook ; 
and I have commanded the ravens [orebim] to feed thee there. 

“So* he went and did according unto the word of the Lord : 
for he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is before 
Jordan. 

“ And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morn- 
ing, and bread and flesh in the evening, and he drank of the 
brook.” 

In this passage we have a history of a purely miraculous 
character. It is not one that can be explained away. Some 
have tried to do so by saying that the banished prophet found 
the nests of the Havens, and took from them daily a supply of 
food for his sustenance. The repetition of the words “ bread 
and flesh ” shows that the sacTed writer had no intention of 
signifying a mere casual finding of food which the Havens 
brought for their young, but that the prophet was furnished with 
a constant and regular supply of bread and meat twice in the 
day. It is a statement which, if it be not accepted as the 
account of a miracle, must be rejected altogether. 

I may here mention that an explanation of the passage has 
been offered by some commentators, who render the word 
orebim as “Arabs,” and so arrive at the conclusion that the 
prophet was fed in his retirement *by the Arab tribes which 
came to the brook for water. Others have thought that the 
Orebim were the inhabitants of a village called Orbo, near the 
Cherith. There is, however, no need of any such explanations. 
The account of the prophets flight to the Cherith and of the 
daily supply of food which ho received has been accepted as a 
simple statement of facts by all Jewish writers, and there is no 
alternative but either to accept it in the same sense or to 
reject it. 

This part of the subject naturally leads to certain passages in 
which the feeding of the young Havens is mentioned. See, for 
example. Job xxxviii. 41 : “ Who provideth for the raven his 
food ? when his ‘young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack 
of meat.” This passage is rendered rather differently and more 
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forcibly in the Jewish Bible. “Who provideth for the raven 
his food, when his young ones cry unto God, and wander for 
lack of meat?” A passage of similar import occurs in Ps. 
cxlvii. 9 : “ He givetli to the beast his food, and to the young 
ravens which cry.” An evident reference is made to these 
passages in Luke xii. 24 : “ Consider the ravens : for they neither 
sow nor reap; which neither have storehouse nor barn; and God 
feedetli them : liow much more are ye better than the fowls ? ” 

In all these cases reference is made to a curious idea which 
prevailed respecting the Haven. It was thought that the Raven 
was a cruel parent, and that after the eggs were hatched it 
cared nothing for the young until they were full fledged. As, 
moreover, the bird was thought to be peculiarly late in attaining 
its plumage, the young Ravens must all die of hunger, were 
they not fed in some remarkable manner. This subject is 
treated at some length by Luis of Grenada in his Sermons. As 
the passage in question is a very curious one, I give both the 
original and a translation. For the latter I am indebted to the 
Rev. C. J. Smith, author of “ Synonyms and Antonyms,” who 
has preserved, with much success, the quaint structure of the 
language. 

“Dominica XIV. post Pent. Concio l : 

“ Xisi hsec eniin omnia magnain nobis admirationis materiam 
divinaeque providentise notitiam praeberent, nequaquam Dominus 
inter cetera sapientke et providentiae suae argumenta hoc etiain 
commemoraret, cum ad Job ait : ‘ Quis preeparat corvo escam 
suam, quando pulli ejus damant ad Deum vagantes eo qu6d 
non habeant cibos V 1 Et in Psal. : ‘Qui dat jumentis escam 
ipsorum et j>ullis corvorum invocantibus eum.’ 2 

“ Cur autem hoc in loco pulloruin corvi pracipue meminerit, 
in causa est, quod in his miro modo singulars providentiae cura 
elucet. Ait enim interpres quidam corvorum pullos eum im- 
plumes adhuc sunt, candorem prac so ferre : ideoque a paren- 
tibus ut nothos negligi, quod eorum non referant colorem. Quo 
tempore divina providentia, quae nusquam dormit, cos ad se 
clamantes alit. Vermiculos enim quosdam in nidulo nasci 
constituit, quorum esu sustentantur donee nono tandem die 
nascentibus plumis parentum colorem referant, atque ita demum 
ab illis nutriantur. 


1 Job xxxviii. 


2 I* a. cxlvii. 
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“ Cum igitur divina providentia nulla in re neque animalculis 
istis etiam si a patribus deserantur desit, quanta ilia diffidcntia 
est, quie solis liominibus earn deesse profitetur ? Si homo inter 
omnes inferioris liujus mundi creaturas nobilissimum et pulclier- 
rimum animal est, si solus ipse Dei imagine insignitus, si ipse 
liujus magnce familiie princeps ac dominus est, si ejus obsequio 
cuncta militant, si omnia rerum conditor subiecit pedibus ejus 
oves et boves univcrsas, insuper et pecora campi, &c. qui fieri 
potest ut cum hujus mundi moderator Dris nullum neque ani- 
malculum neque vcrmiculum a providential sua; cura excludat, 
sod omnibus abunde omnia suppeditat, pium hominem (cujus 
obsequio cuncta destinavit) fame et inedia confici patiatur. Si 
pater aliquis filii sui familiam, servos, ancillas, et jumenta dili- 
genter curaret, illisque necessaria abunde provideret, quomodo 
filium fame perire sineret, cujus familiam tanta cura fovet et 
alit ? Quis enim hoc in animum inducere possit ? Hsec ijitur 
altera ratio est qua celestis Magister diffidentiam nostram curare, 
et spem alere atque fulcire studet.” 

“ Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost, Sermon 1 : 

“ For if it were not that all these things afford to us great 
matter of admiration and demonstration of the providence of 
God, it were in vain that the Lord, among other tokens of His 
wisdom and providence, had selected this also, when He saith 
in Job : ‘Who provideth for the raven his food? w T hon his young 
ones cry unto God, wandering for lack of meat.* And in the 
Psalms : ‘ Who givetli their own food to the cattle, and to the 
young ravens that call upon Him.’ 

“Now that in this place He hath been mainly mindful of the 
ravens’ young, is partly for this cause, that marvellously in 
them the singular care of Providence doth show forth. For a 
certain annotator saith, that the young ravens while as yet they 
are unfledged do appear of whiteness, and therefore are neglected 
of their parents as if they were bastards, seeing that they 
resemble not their colour. At which time Divine Providence, 
who nowhere sleepeth, doth feed them who call upon Himself. 
For He causeth certain vermicles (small worms) to be bred in 
the little nest, by eating of which they are sustained, until at 
length on the ninth day, the feathers beginning to grow, they 
resemble the colour of their parents, and so come to be nourished 
by them. 
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“ Seeing then that Divine Providence is never wanting in any 
matter, not even to those little creatures, though they be deserted 
of their parents, how great is that distrust which averretli that it 
is wanting unto men alone ! If man be among all the creatures of 
this lower world the noblest and the fairest of tilings ; if he alone 
be made illustrious by God’s image ; if ho himself be of this great 
family the leader and lord ; if in obedience to him all things 
serve ; if the Constructor of all things hath put under his feet 
‘ all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; ’ liow shall 
it be that when the Lord, the Euler of this world, sliuttctli out 
none, neither insect nor worm, from the care of His providence, 
but supplietli abundantly all things for all, lie should suffer the 
righteous man, for whose service lie hath appointed all things, 
to perish of hunger and lack of food ? 

“ If it be that every father would diligently care for his son’s 
household, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and cattle, and 
provide them abundantly with all tilings needful, how should 
He suffer His sons to perish whose families He cherisheth and 
feedeth with so great care ? Who, indeed, could harbour such 
a thought? This then is another consideration whereby the 
heavenly Master seeks to cure our distrust, and to feed and stay 
our hope” 

Some of the old writers improved on this legend by saying 
that the worms crawled into the mouths of the young Eavens, 
so that the birds had not even the trouble of picking them up. 

Some of the ancient Jewish writers had an idea that the 
Eaven was originally a white bird, and that its colour was 
changed by way of punishment for its evil disposition and 
deceitful conduct. A similar idea was held by the old mytho- 
logical writers. They said that the Eaven was formerly the 
favourite bird of Apollo, and that it was celebrated for its sweet 
song and snowy white plumage. Part of its duty was to bring 
water for its master from the fountain Hippocrene. 

One day, instead of doing its duty, the bird amused itself in 
the garden, and at last fell asleep. Fearful when it awoke that 
it should be punished for its carelessness, the cunning Eaven 
snatched up a snake, killed it, and brought it to Apollo, saying 
that the serpent had disputed the passage to the fountain, and 
that, after a long fight, it had just been killed. Apollo, angiy 
with the bird for having told a lie, drove it from his presence. 
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and as it fled its musical voice turned into a harsh croak, and 
its white plumage became black. # 

“ * Liar ! * exclaimed the god, 

The Python-killer, as from his keen eye 

The lightning darted, ‘Me wouldst thou deceive 

With such a wretched tale ! Hence, hence ! begone! 

Black as thy falsehood fly through shuddering air, 

A bird of lonely night ! Dumb bo thy voice 
Of sweetest melody: henceforth thy cry 
Tell but of woes and horrors, a wild shriek 
Of darkness and dismay.* ” 

Knight's Quarterly Magazine . 

Reference to the blackness of the Raven’s plumage is made in 
the Song of Solomon. “ My beloved is white and ruddy, the 
chiefest among ten thousand. 

“ His beard is as the most fine gold, his locks arc bushy and 
black as a Raven.” (Cant. v. 10, 11.) A similar expression is 
common among ourselves. 

On account of its mode of life, the Raven cannot exist in a 
wild state in cultivated ground. Hence it has disappeared from 
the greater part of England, and is seldom to be seen except 
on wide moors or in large forests. Cultivated ground affords it 
scarcely any food," and it is therefore a bird of the wilderness 
rather than of the towns. 

Like all feeders on carrion, it is wonderfully quick in detecting 
a dead or dying animal, and rivals the vulture itself in the 
sharpness of its vision. If any one who is passing over a part 
of the country where Ravens still survive, should wish to see 
one of the birds, he has only to lie flat on the ground, and 
keep his eyes nearly shut, so as only to see through the lashes. 
Should there be a Raven within many miles, it is sure to dis- 
cover the apparently dead body, and to alight at no great 
distance, walking round and round, with its peculiar sidelong 
gait, and, if it be not checked in time, will make a dash at the 
eye of the prostrate individual, and probably blind him for life. 

This habit of pecking at the eye is inherent in all the crow 
tribe, probably because they know instinctively that if the animal 
will allow its eye to be pecked out it must be dead ; and if it 
should still possess life, it would be blinded for the moment, so 
as to allow its assailant to escape. The Scriptures note this 
custom of the Raven, as we see in Prov. xxx. 17: "The eye that 
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mocketh at liis father and despisoth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it ” 

The desert-loving habit of the Raven is noticed in Isa, xxxiv. 
11 : “The cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl 
also and the raven shall dwell in it : and He shall stretch out 
upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness.” 

We will now pass to the notices of the Raven as given by 
the writers and commentators of the Talmud. 

Being an unclean bird, and one of ill omen, it was not per- 
mitted to perch on the roof of the Temple. According to some 
writers, it was kept off by means of scarecrows, and according 
to others, by long and sharp iron spikes set so closely together 
that there was no room for the bird to pass between them. The 
latter is by for the more probable account, as the Raven is much 
too cunning a bird to be deceived by a scarecrow for any length 
of time. It might be alarmed at the first sight of a strange 
object, but in a very short time it would hold all scarecrows in 
supreme contempt. 

Its carrion-eating propensities were well known to the ancient 
writers, who must have had many opportunities of seeing the 
Raven unite with the vultures in consuming the bodies, not only 
of dead animals, but of warriors killed in battle. So fond was 
the Raven of this food that, according to those writers, the very 
smell of human blood attracted the bird ; and, if a man acci- 
dentally cut himself, or if he were bled for some illness, the 
odour of the blood would bring round the spot all the Ravens 
of the place. 

The punctuality with which the Raven, in common with all 
its kin, returns to its roosting-] dace, was also familiar to the 
Talmudists, who made rather an ingenious use of this habit. 
The ceremonial law of the Jews required the greatest care in 
observing certain hours, and it was especially necessary to know 
the precise time which marked the separation of one day from 
another. This was ascertained easily enough as long as the day 
was clear, but in case of a dull, murky day, when the course of 
the sun could not be traced, some other plan was needed. 

In the olden times, no artificial means of measuring time were 
known, and the devout Jew was consequently fearful lest he 
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might unwittingly break the law by doing on one day an act 
which ought to have been done on another. A convenient 
method for ascertaining the time was, however, employed, and, 
as soon as the Havens, rooks, and similar birds were seen 
returning to their homes, the sun was supposed to be setting. 

This habit of returning regularly at the same time is men- 
tioned by Mr. Tristram in his “ Land of Israel:” — 

“Of all the birds of Jerusalem, the raven is decidedly the 
most characteristic and conspicuous. It is present everywhere 
to eye and ear, and the odours that float around remind us of 
its use. On the evening of our arrival we were perplexed by 
a call-note, quite new to us, mingling with the old familiar 
croak, and soon ascertained that there must be a second species 
of raven along with the common Camus corax, This was the 
African species (Gowns umhrmns , lied.), the ashy-necked raven, 
a little smaller than the world-wide raven, and here more 
abundant in individuals. 

“ Beside these, the rook (Gowns agricola , Trist.), the common 
grey, or hooded crow (Gowns comic, L.), and the jackdaw 
(Corvus moncdula , L.), roost by hundreds in the sanctuary. We 
used to watch them in long lines passing over our tents every 
morning at daybreak, and returning in the evening, the rooks in 
solid phalanx leading the way, and the ravens in loose order 
bringing up the rear, generally far out of shot. Before retiring 
for the night, popular assemblies of the most uproarious cha- 
racter were held together in the trees of the Kedron and Mount 
Olivet, and not until sunset did they withdraw in silence, 
mingled indiscriminately, to their roosting-places on the walls. 

“My companions were very anxious to obtain specimens of 
these Jerusalem birds, which could only be approached as they 
settled for the night ; but we were warned by the Consul that 
shooting them so close to the mosque might be deemed a sacrilege 
by the Moslems, and provoke an attack by the guardians of the 
Haram and the boys of the neighbourhood. They finally deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to run the risk ; and stationing themselves 
iust before sunset in convenient hiding-places near the walls, at 
a given signal they fired simultaneously, and, hastily gathering 
up the spoils, had retreated out of reach, and were hurrying to 
the tents before an alarm could be raised. The discharge of ten 
barrels had obtained fourteen specimens, comprising five species. 
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“The same manoeuvre was repeated with equal success on 
another evening; hut on the third occasion the ravens had 
learned wisdom by experience, and, sweeping round Siloom, 
chose another route to their dormitory.” 

Those who have tried to come within gunshot of a Raven, 
even in this country, can appreciate this anecdote, and can 
understand how the Raven would over afterwards keep clear 
of a spot where the flash and smoke of fire-arms had twice 
appeared. 

An anecdote which authenticates this cautious turn of mind 
in the Raven is given in Mr. Thompson’s work on the “ Natural 
History of Ireland.” There was a large yard in which the 
sparrows used to congregate, and it was a custom of the owner 
to lay a train of com for the sparrows to eat, and then to rake 
the whole line with a discharge from a gun concealed in an 
outhouse. A tame Raven lived about the premises, and as soon 
as it saw any one carrying a gun towards the fatal outhouse, it 
became much alarmed, and hurried off to hide itself. As soon 
as the gun was fired, out came the Raven from its place of con- 
cealment, pounced on one of the dead sparrows, carried it off, 
and ate it in its private haunt. 

The nest to which the Raven returns with such punctuality 
is placed in some spot where it is safe from ordinary intruders. 
The tops of lofty trees are favoured localities for the nest, and 
so are old towers, the interior of caves, and clefts in lofty pre- 
cipices. The nest is largo and clumsy, and the bird, trusting in 
the inaccessible character of the locality, troubles itself very 
little about concealment The Raven is a peculiarly domestic 
bird, and a pattern of conjugal affection. It pairs for life, and 
both male and female take tlicir share of sitting on the eggs and 
nurturing the young. 

The old writers of whom mention has been made admitted 
that all the Corvidie were signified by the word oreb. Some- 
times they drew a distinction between them, but, as a rule, the 
word oreb might mean any of those birds, from a Raven to 
a starling. 

The Magpie is one of those birds which is separately men- 
tioned. Like the Raven, it was thought to bo harsh and cruel 
to its young, so that whenever a man behaved badly to his 
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children, either by neglect or by absolute cruelty, he was called 
a Magpie-man by way of derision. Similarly, a man of a morose 
or evil disposition was termed a Raven-hearted man. As, how- 
ever, the Magpie is not entirely black, but has some white in its 
plumage, it was held to be rather a better bird than the Haven. 
Moreover, it is fond of haunting the habitations of men, so that 
it was held to be of a softer nature than the Raven, which 
always kept itself as far from mankind as possible. ■ 

Lastly, we come to the Starling, which, as I have already 
mentioned, is considered as one of the Raven tribe, and is ranked 
under the name of Oreb. The old writers had no very great 
opiuion of this bird, which they considered as exceptionally 
quarrelsome, probably on account of its shrill, harsh cry. They 
had a curious proverb, "Two Starlings cannot sleep in one bed,” 
by which they meant that two quarrelsome people ought not to 
associate together. 

There is a rather curious legend respecting the introduction 
of the Starling into Palestine. 

Many years ago, a strange bird appeared in Jerusalem. It 
was eauglit, and brought before a celebrated Rabbi for exami- 
nation, in order that he might decide whether it belonged to the 
clean or the unclean birds. After examining it, he could not 
make up his mind to either side of the question, and left the 
disputed point to be settled in a different way. 

He ordered the bird to be placed on the roof of a house, and 
to be carefully watched, in order that the birds which associated 
with it might be noticed. For some time no birds of any kind 
would recognise the stranger, until at last there came a Raven 
from Egypt, which claimed acquaintance with it. In conse- 
quence of this, the Starling was ever afterwards classed with the 
Raven, and considered as an unclean bird. The Egyptian Raven 
which is here mentioned is described as being a very small bird, 
scarcely larger, indeed, than the Starling itself. 
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Hebrew words designating the Ostrich — Description of the bird in the Book of Job 
— Ancient use of Ostrich plumes— Supposed licedlossmcss of eggs and young — 
Mode of depositing the eggs — Hatching them in the sand — Natural enemies 
of the Ostrich — Anecdote of Ostriches and their youug — Alleged stupidity of 
the Ostrich— Methods of hunting and snaring the bird — The Ostrich in 
domestication —Speed of the Ostrich — The flesh of the bird prohibited to the 
Jews -Ostrich eggs and their uses — Food of the Ostrich — Mode of drinking — 
Cry of the Ostrich , and reference made to it in Mieuh. 


Thkkk is lather a peculiarity about the manner in which this 
bird is mentioned in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, 
and, unless we go to the original Hebrew, we shall be greatly 
misled. In that version the Ostrich is mentioned only three 
times, but in the Hebrew it occurs eight times. If the reader 
will refer to page 370, he will see that the Hebrew word bath- 
hay a nah, which is translated in the Authorized Version as "owl/* 
ought really to be rendered as "Ostrich.” Taking this to be the 
case, we find that there are several passages in the Scriptures 
in which the word has been used in the wrong sense, and that 
in those places, instead of rendering the word as “ owl,” we 
ought to read it as “ Ostrich.” 

The first mention of this bird occurs in Lev. xi. 10, and the 
parallel passage of Deut. xiv., in which the Ostrich is reckoned 
among the unclean birds, without any notice being given of its 
appearance or habits. 

In the Book of Job, however, we have the Ostrich mentioned 
with that preciseness and fulness of description which is so 
often the case when the writer of that wonderful poem treats 
of living creatures. 

“ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks ? or wings 
and feathers unto the ostrich ? 

“ Who leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in 
the dust, 
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<c And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beast may break them. 

“She is hardened against her young ones, as though they 
were not hers : her labour is in vain without fear ; 

“ Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath He 
imparted to her understanding. 

“ What time she lifteth up herself oil high, she scornetli the 
horse and his rider.” (Job xxxix. 13 — 19.) 

There is rather a peculiarity in the translation of this passage, 
wherein the word which has been translated as “ peacock ” is 
now allowed to be properly rendered us “Ostrich,” while the 
word which is translated as “Ostrich ” ought to have been given 
as “ feathers.” The marginal translation gives the last words of 
ver. 13 in a rather different manner, and renders it thus : — 
“ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks, or the feathers 
of the stork and ostrich?” The Hebrew Bible renders the next 
verses as follows : — 

“ She would yet leave her eggs on the earth, and warm them 
in dust ; and forget that the foot may crush them, or that the 
beast of the field may break them. 

“ She is hardened against her young ones, for those not hers ; 
being careless, her labour is in vain.” 

In the same Book, chap, xxx., is another passage wherein this 
bird is mentioned. “ I went mourning without the sun : 1 stood 
up, and I cried in the congregation. 

“ I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to owls,” or 
Ostriches, in the marginal and correct reading. The Jewish 
Bible also translates the word as Ostriches, hut the word which 
the Authorized Version renders as “dragons” it translates as 
“jackals.” Of this point we shall have something to say on a 
future page. A somewhat similar passage occurs in Isa. xliii. 
20 : “ The beast of the field shall honour me, the dragons and 
the owls” (Ostriches in marginal reading), “because 1 give 
waters in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, to give drink 
to My people, My chosen.” The Jewish Bible retains the same 
reading, except that the word “ dragons ” is given with the mark 
of doubt. 

Accepting, therefore, the rendering of the Hebrew as Ostriches, 
let us see how far the passages of Scripture agree with the 
appearance and habits of the bird. 

(? <3 2 
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Here I may observe that, although in the Scriptures frequent 
allusions are made to the habits of animals, we are not to look 
for scientific exactness to the Scriptures. Among much that is 
strictly and completely true, there are occasional errors, to which 
a most needless attention has been drawn by a certain school of 
critics, who point to them as invalidating the truth of Scripture 
in general. The real fact is, that they have no bearing whatever 
on the truth or falsehood of the Scriptural teachings. 

The Scriptures were written at various times, for instruc- 
tion in spiritual and not in temporal matters, and were never 
intended for scientific treatises on astronomy, mathematics, 
zoology, or any such branch of knowledge. The references 
which are made to the last-mentioned subject are in no case of 
a scientific nature, but are always employed by way of metaphor 
or simile, a3 the reader must have seen in the previous pages. N o 
point of doctrine is taught by them, and none depends on them. 

The Spirit which conveyed religious instruction to the people 
could only use the means that existed, and could no more employ 
the scientific knowledge of the present time than use as meta- 
phors the dress, arms , and inventions of the present day. The 
Scriptures were written in Eastern lands for Orientals by 
Orientals, and were consequently adapted to Oriental ideas; and 
it would be as absurd to look for scientific zoology in the writings 
of an ancient Oriental, as for descriptions of the printing- 
press, the steam-engine, the photographic camera, or the electric 
telegraph. 

So, when we remember that only a few years ago the real 
history of the Ostrich was unknown to those who had made 
zoology the study of their lives, we cannot wonder that it was 
also unknown to those who lived many centuries ago, and who 
had not the least idea of zoology, or any kindred science. 

Still, even with these drawbacks, it is wonderful how accurate 
in many instances were the writers of the Scriptures, and the 
more so when we remember the character of the Oriental mind, 
with its love of metaphor, its disregard of arithmetical pre- 
cision, and its poetical style of thought. 

We will now take the passage in Job xxxix. In ver. 13 
reference is made to the wings and feathers of the Ostrich. If 
the reader will refer to page 2<i0, lie will see that the feathers of 
the Ostrich were formerly used as the emblem of rank. In this 
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case, they arc shown as fastened to the heads of the horses, and 
also in the form of a plume, fixed to the end of a staff, and 
appended to a chariot, as emblematical of the princely rank of 
the occupier. In the ancient Egyptian monuments these Ostrich 
plumes are repeatedly shown, and in every case denote very high 
rank. These plumes were therefore held in high estimation at 
the time in which the Book of Job was written, and it is 
evidently in allusion to this fact that the sacred writer has 
mentioned so prominently the white plumes of the Ostrich. 

Passing the next portion of the description, we find that the 
Ostrich is mentioned as a bird that is careless of its eggs, and 
leaves them “ in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and 
forgettetli that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast 
may break them.” 

How it is true that the Ostrich is often known to take the 
greatest care of its eggs, the male collecting and sitting on 
them, and watching them with loving assiduity, and by some 
persons this fact has been brought forward as a proof that the 
writer of the Book of Job was mistaken in his statements. A 
further acquaintance with the habits of the bird tells us, how- 
ever, that in those parts of the world which were known to the 
writer of that book the Ostrich does behave in precisely the 
manner which is described by tlie sacred writer. 

Several females lay their eggs in the same nest, if the title of 
nest can he rightly applied to a mere hollow scooped in the 
sand, and, at least during the daytime, wfien the sun is shining, 
they simply cover the eggs with saiul, so as to conceal them from 
ordinary enemies, and leave them to be hatched by the warm 
sunbeams. They are buried to the depth of about a foot, so 
that they receive the benefit of a tolerably equable warmth. So 
much, then, for the assertion that the Ostrich leaves her eggs 
“ in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust.” 

AVe next come to the statement that she forgets that “ the foot 
may crush them, or that the wild beast may break them.” It is 
evident from the preceding description that eggs which are 
buried a foot deep in the sand could not be crushed by the foot, 
even were they of a fragile character, instead of being defended 
by a shell as thick, and nearly as hard, as an ordinary earthen- 
ware plate. Neither would the wild beast be likely to discover 
much less to break them. 
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A more intimate acquaintance with the history of the Ostrich 
shows that, even in this particular, the sacred writer was per- 
fectly correct. Huskies the eggs which are intended to he 
hatched, and which are hidden beneath the sand to be hatched, 
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“ 117 m Irnvetk her eggs in the earth, and learmrth then in the du*t.” — .Job xxxix. 14. 


a number of supplementary eggs are laid which are not meant 
to Ik: hatched, and are evidently intended as food for the young 
until they am able to forage for themselves. These are left 
carelessly on the surface of the ground, and may easily be 
crushed by the hoof of a horse, if not by the foot of man. We 
meet, however, with another statement,— namely, that they may 
bo broken by the wild beasts. Here we have reference to 
another fact in the history of the Ostrich. The scattered eggs. 
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to which allusion is made, are often eaten, not only by beasts, 
but also by birds of prey ; the former breaking the shells by 
knocking them against each other, and the latter by picking up 
large stones in their claws, rising above the eggs, and droppin b 
the stones on them. The bird would like to seize the egg, rise 
with it in the air, and drop it on a stone, as mentioned on page 
337, but the round, smooth surface of the egg defies the grasp of 
talons, and, instead of dropping the egg upon a stone, it is 
obliged to drop a stone upon the egg. 

Up to the present point, therefore, the writer of the Book of 
Job is shown to be perfectly correct in his statements. We 
will now proceed to yerse 16 : “ She is hardened against her 
young ones, as though they were not hers.” Now in the Jewish 
Bible the passage is rendered rather differently : “ She is har- 
dened against her young ones, for those not hers ; ” and, as we 
shall presently see, the reading perfectly agrees with the character 
of the Ostrich. 

There has long existed a belief that the Ostrich, contrary to 
the character of all other birds, is careless of her young, neglects 
them, and is even cruel to them. That this notion was shared 
by the writer of the Book of Job is evident from the preceding 
passage. It also prevailed for at least a thousand years after 
the Book of Job was written. See Lam. iv. 3 : " Even the sea 
monsters draw out the breast, they give suck to their young 
ones: the daughter of my people is become cruel, like the 
ostriches in the wilderness.” 

It is probable that this idea respecting the cruelty of the 
Ostrich towards its young is derived from the fact that if a flock 
of Ostriches be chased, and among them there be some very 
young birds, the latter are left behind by their parents, and fall 
a prey to the hunters. But, in reality, the Ostrich has no choice 
in the matter. The wide sandy desert affords no place of con- 
cealment in which it might hide its young. Nature has not 
furnished it with weapons by means of which it can fight for 
them ; and consequently it is forced to use the only means of 
escape by which it can avoid sacrificing its own life, as well as 
the lives of the young. 

It does not, however, leave the young until it has tried, by all 
means in its power, to save them. Eor example, it sometimes 
has recourse to the manoeuvre with which we are so familiar in 
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the case of the lapwing, and pretends to be wounded or lamed, 
in order to draw the attention of its pursuers, while its young 
escape in another direction. An instance of this practice is 
given by Mr. Andersson in his “ Lake Ngami.” “When we had 
proceeded little more than half the distance, and in a part of the 
plain entirely destitute of vegetation, we discovered a male and 
female ostrich, with a brood of young ones, about, the size of 
ordinary barn-door fowls. We forthwith dismounted from our 
oxen, and gave chase, which proved of no ordinary. interest. 

“ The moment the parent birds became aware of our intention, 
they set off at full speed — the female leading the way, and the 
cock, though at some little distance, bringing up the rear of the 
family party. It was very touching to observe the anxiety the 
birds evinced for the safety of their progeny. Finding that we 
were quickly gaining upon them, the male at once slackened his 
pace and diverged somewhat from his course ; but, seeing that we 
were not to be diverted from our purpose, he again increased his 
speed, and, with wings drooping so as almost to touch the ground, 
he hovered round us, now in wide circles, and then decreasing 
the circumference until he came almost within pistol-shot, when 
he abruptly threw himself on the ground, and struggled despe- 
rately to regain his legs, as it appeared, like a bird that lias been 
badly wounded. 

“Having previously fired at him, I really thought he was dis- 
abled, and made quickly towards him. Jlut this was only a 
ruse on his part, for, on my nearer approach, he slowly rose, and 
began to run in a different direction to that of the female, who 
by this time was considerably ahead with her charge.” Nor is 
tin’s a solitary instance of the care which the Ostrich will take of 
her young. Thunberg mentions that on one occasion, when he 
happened to ride near a place where an Ostrich was sitting on 
the eggs, the bird jumped up and pursued him, evidently with 
the object of distracting his attention from the eggs. When lie 
faced her, she retreated ; but as soon as he turned his horse, she 
pursued him afresh. 

The care of the mother for the young is perhaps less needed 
with the Ostrich than with most birds. The young are able to 
run with such speed that ordinary animals are not able to over- 
take them, and, besides, they are protected by their colour as 
long as they are comparatively helpless. Their downy plumage 
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harmonizes completely with the samly and stony ground, even 
when they run, and when they crouch to the earth, as is their 
manner when alarmed, even the most practised eye can scarcely 
see them. Sir. Andersson, an experienced hunter, states that 
when the Ostrich chicks were crouching almost under his feet, 
he had the greatest difficulty in distinguishing their forms. 

Owing to the great number of the eggs that are laid, the young 
are often very numerous, between thirty and forty chicks some- 
times belonging to one brood. In the Ostrich chase which has 
already been described, the brood were eighteen in number, and 
so great was their speed that, in spite of their youth and diminu- 
tive size, Mr. Andersson only succeeded in capturing nine of 
them after an hours severe chase. 

We find, therefore, that we must acquit the Ostrich of neglect- 
ing its young, much more of cruelty towards them ; and we will 
now* turn to the next charge against the bird, that of stupidity. 

In one sense, the bird certainly may be considered stupid. 
Like nearly all wild creatures which live on large plains, it 
always runs against the wind, so as to perceive by scent if any 
enemies are approaching. Its nostrils are very sensitive, and 
can detect a human being at a very groat distance. So fastidious 
is it in- this respect, that no hunter w'lio knows his business ever 
attempts to approach the Ostrich except from leeward. If a 
nest is found, and the discoverer wishes the birds to continue 
laying in it, he approaches on the leeward side, and rakes out 
the eggs with a long stick. 

The little Jlosjesman, who kills so many of these birds with 
his tiny bow and arrow, makes use of this instinct when he goes 
to shoot the Ostrich, disguised in a skin of one of the birds. 
Should ail Ostrich attack him, as is sometimes the case, he only 
shifts his position to windward, so as to allow the birds to catch 
the scent of a human being, when they instantly make off in 
terror. 

When, therefore, the Ostriches are alarmed, they always run 
to windward, instinctively knowing that, if an enemy should 
approach in that direction, their powers of scent will inform 
them of the danger. Being aware of this habit, the hunters 
manage so that, while one of them goes round by a long detour 
to frighten the game, the others are in waiting at a considerable 
distance to windward, but well on one side, so that no indication 
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of tlieir presence may reach the sensitive nostrils of the birds. 
As soon as the concealed hunters see the Ostriches fairly settled 
down to tlieir course, they dash oil' at right angles to the lino 
which the birds are taking, and in this way come near enough 
to use tlieir weapons. The antelopes of the same country havo 
a similar instinct, and are hunted in precisely the same manner. 

Thus, then, in one sense the Ostrich may be considered as 
open to the charge of stupidity, inasmuch as it pursues a course 
which can he anticipated by enemies who would otherwise be 
unable to overtake it. But it must remembered that instinct 
cannot be expected to prove a match for reason, and that, 
although its human enemies are able to overreach it, no others 
can do so, the instinct of running against the wind serving to 
guard it from any foe which it is likely to meet in the desert. 

When captured alive and tamed, it certainly displays no par- 
ticular amount of intellect. The Arabs often keep tame Ostriches 
about tlieir tents, the birds being as much accustomed to their 
quarters as the horses. In all probability they did so in ancient 
times, and the author of the Book of Job was likely to be 
familiar with tame Ostriches, as well as with the wild bird. 

Stupidity is probably attributed to the tame bird in conse- 
quence of the habit possessed by the Ostrich of picking up and 
eating substances which cannot be used as food. For example, 
it will eat knives, bits of bone or metal, and has even been 
known to swallow bullets hot from the mould. On dissecting 
the digestive organs of an Ostrich, I have found a large quantity 
of stones, pieces of brick, and scraps of wood. These articles 
are, however, not intended to serve as food, but simply to aid 
digestion, and the bird eats them just as domestic fowls pick up 
gravel, and smaller birds grains of sand. 1 n swallowing them, 
therefore, the Ostrich does not display any stupidity, but merely 
obeys a natural instinct. 

Lastly, we come to the speed of the Ostrich : “ What time 
she lifteth lip herself on high, she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” 

This statements literally true. When the Ostrich puts forth 
its full speed, there is no horse that can catch it in a fair chase. 
It may be killed by the ruse which has already been described, 
but an adult Ostrich can run away from the swiftest horse. 
When it runs at full speed, it moves its long legs with astonishing 
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rapidity, covering at each stride an average of twenty-four 
feet, a fact from which its rate of speed may be deduced. In 
consequence of this width of stride, and the small impression 
made in the sand by the two-toed foot, the track of a running 
Ostrich is very obscure. Perhaps no better proof of the swift- 
ness of the bird can be given than the extreme value set upon 
it by the Arabs. Although they are bred to the desert as much 
as the Ostrich itself, and are mounted on horses whose swiftness 
and endurance are proverbial, they set a very high value on the 
Ostrich, and to have captured one of these birds establishes an 
Arab’s fame as a hunter. 

Sometimes the Arabs employ the plan of cutting across the 
course of the bird, but at others they pursue it in fair chase, 
training their horses and themselves specially for the occasion. 
They furnish themselves with a supply of water, and then start 
in pursuit of the first flock of Ostriches they find. They take 
care not to alarm the birds, lest they should put out their full 
speed and run away out of sight, but just keep sufficiently near 
to force the birds to be continually on the move. They will 
sometimes continue this chase for several days, not allowing 
their game time to eat or rest, until at last it is so tired that it 
yields itself an easy prey. 

In Southern Africa,- snares are used for taking the Ostrich. 
They are in fact ordinary springes, but of strength suitable to the 
size of the bird. The cord is made fast to a sapling, which is 
bent down by main strength, and the other end is then formed 
into a noose and fastened down with a trigger. Sometimes the 
bird is enticed towards the snare by means of a bait, and some- 
times it is driven over it by the huntsmen. In either case, as 
soon as the Ostrich puts its foot within the fatal noose, the 
trigger is loosed, the sapling is released, and, with a violent jerk, 
the Ostrich is caught by the leg and suspended in the air. 

Why the flesh of the Ostrich should have been prohibited to 
the Jews is rather a mystery. It is much valued by most 
natives, though some of the Arab tribes still adhere to the 
Jewish prohibition, and those Europeans who have tried it pro- 
nounce it to be excellent when the bird is young and tender, but 
to be unpleasantly tough when it is old. Mr. Andersson says 
that its flesh resembles that of the zebra, and mentions that the 
fat and blood are in great request, being mixed together by 
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cutting the throat of the bird, passing a ligature round the neck 
just below the incision, and then shaking and dragging the bird 
about for some time. Nearly twenty pounds of this substance 
are obtained from a single Ostrich. 

The ancient Romans valued exceedingly the llesli of this bird. 
We are told that Heliogabalus once had a dish served at his 
table containing six hundred Ostrich brains, and that another, 
emperor ate a whole Ostrich at a meal. As an adult Ostrich 
weighs some twenty-five stone, we may presume that the bird in 
question was a young one. 

The eggs are most valuable articles of food, both on account of 
their excellent flavour and their enormous size. It is calculated 
that one Ostrich egg contains as much as twenty-five ordinary 
lien’s eggs. Cooking the Ostrich egg is easily performed. A 
hole is made in the upper part of the egg, and the lower end is 
set on the fire. A forked stick is then introduced into the egg, 
and twirled between the hands, so as to beat up the whole of 
the interior. Europeans usually add pepper and salt, and 
say that this simple mode of cooking produces an excellent 
omelette. 

The ordinary food of the Ostrich consists of the seeds, buds, 
and tops of various plants. It seems strange, however, that in 
the deserts, where there is so little vegetation, the bird should be 
able to procure sufficient food to maintain its enormous body. 
Each of the specimens which are kept at the Zoological Gardens 
eats on ail average a pint of barley, the same quantity of oats, 
four pounds’ weight of cabbage, and half a gallon of chaff, 
beside the buns, bread, and other articles of food which are 
given to them by visitors. 

Although the Ostrich, like many other inhabitants of the 
desert, can live for a long time without water, yet it is forced to 
drink, and like the camel, which it resembles in so many of its 
ways, drinks enormously, taking in the water by a succession 
of gulps. When the weather lias been exceptionally hot, the 
Ostrich visits the water-springs daily, and is so occupied in 
quenching its thirst that it will allow the hunter to corne within 
a very short distance. It appears, indeed, to be almost intoxi- 
cated with its draught, and, even when it does take the alarm, it 
only retreats step by step, instead of scudding off with its 
usually rapid strides. 
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The camel-like appearance of the Ostrich has already been 
mentioned. In the Arabic language the Ostrich is called by a 
name which signifies camel-bird, and many of the people have 
an idea that it was originally a cross between a bird and a 
camel. 

The cry of the Ostrich is a deep bellow, which, according to 
travellers in Southern Africa, so resembles the roar of the lion 
that even the practised ears of the natives can scarcely distin- 
guish the roar of the animal from the cry of the bird. The re- 
semblance is increased by the fact that both the lion and Ostrich 
utter their cry by night. It is evidently to this cry that the 
prophet Micah alludes: “Therefore I will wail and howl, I 
will go stripped and naked: I will make a wailing like the 
dragons, and mourning as the owls " (Ostriches in marginal read- 
ing). The cry of the variety of Ostrich which inhabits Northern 
Africa is said to bear more resemblance to the lowing of an ox 
than the roar of the lion ; but as the bird is smaller than its 
southern relative, the difference is probably accounted for. 

It has been mentioned that the Ostrich has no weapons 
wherewith to fight for its young ; still, though it be destitute of 
actual weapons, such as the spur of the gamecock or the beak 
and talons of the eagle, it is not entirely defenceless. Its long 
and powerful legs can be employed as weapons, and it can kick 
with such force that a man would go down before the blow, and 
probably, if struck on the leg or arm, have the limb broken. 
The blow is never delivered backward, as is the kick of the 
horse, but forward, like that of the kangaroo. The natives of 
the countries where it resides say that it is able to kill by its kick 
the jackal that comes to steal its eggs, and that even the hyaena 
and the leopard are repelled by the gigantic bird. 
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Signification of the wonl Kippwl — The Bittern and its general appearance — The 
bird of solitude — Difficulty of detecting the Bittern in its haunts — Mudie’s 
description of the Bittern and its home— The strange cry of the bird— Super- 
stitions connected with it — The Night-raven — Nest of the Bittern— Scarcity 
of the bird at the present day — Food of the Bittern— The bird formerly brought 
to tabic. 


In the account of the hedgehog, page 80, it has been mentioned 
that the Hebrew word Kippod, which has been rendered in the 
Authorized Version as " Bittern,” is in all probability the Syrian 
hedgehog, and that the Jewish Bible accepts that rendering 
without even affixing the mark of doubt to the word. As, 
however, some writers on the subject still adhere to the more 
familiar rendering, a short account will be given of the Bittern 
( Botanris stcllaris ). 

The Bittern belongs to the same family as the herons, the 
cranes, and the storks, and has many of the habits common to 
them all. It is, however, essentially a bird of solitude, hating 
the vicinity of man, and living in the most retired spots of 
marshy ground. As it sits among the reeds and rushes, though 
it is a large bird, it is scarcely visible even to a practised eye, its 
mot^ed plumage harmonizing with surrounding objects in such a 
way that the feathers of the bird can scarcely be distinguished 
from the sticks, stones, and grass tufts among which it sits. The 
ground colour of the plumage is dark buff, upon which are 
sprinkled mottlings and streaks of black, chestnut, grey, and 
brown. These mottled marks harmonize with the stones and 
tufts of withered grass, while the longitudinal dashes of buff 
and black on tlie neck and breast correspond with the sticks and 
reeds. 

. In a similar manner the tiger, though so large an animal, can 
lie in a very small covert of reeds without being detected, its 
striped fur corresponding with the reeds themselves and the 
shadows thrown by them ; and the leopard can remain hidden 
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among the boughs of a tree, its spotted coat harmonizing with 
the broken light and shade of the foliage. 

The following powerful description of the Bittern’s home is 
given by Mudie : “ It is a bird of rude nature, where the land 
knows no character save that which the untrained working of 
the elements impresses upon it ; so that when any locality is in 
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/ i till "{so via fa it a poswssion for the bittern, and pools for irater ." — Isa. xiv. 23. 


the course of being won to usefulness, the bittern is the first to 
depart, and when any one is abandoned, it is the last to return. 
‘ The bittern shall dwell there 9 is the final curse, and implies 
that the place is to become uninhabited and uninhabitable. It 
hears not the whistle of the ploughman, nor the sound of the 
mattock ; and the tinkle of the sheep-bell, or the lowing of the 
ox (although the latter bears so much resemblance to its own 
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liollow anil dismal voice, that it has given foundation to the 
name), is a signal for it to be gone. 

“Extensive and dingy pools — if moderately upland, so much 
the better — which lie in the hollows, catching, like, so many 
traps, the lighter and more, fertile mould which the rains wash 
and the winds blow from the. naked heights around, and con- 
verting it into harsh and dingy vegetation, and the pasture of 
those loathsome things which wriggle in the ooze, or crawl and 
swim in the putrid and mantling waters, are the habitation of 
the bittern. 

“ Places which scatter blight and mildew over# every herb 
which is more delicate than a sedge, a carex, or a rush, and 
consume every wooded plant that is taller than the sapless and 
tasteless cranberry or the weeping upland willow ; which shed 
murrain' over the <[uadrupecls, chills which eat the flesh off their 
bones, and which, if man ventures there, consume him by putrid 
fever in the hot and dry season, and shake him to pieces with 
ague when the weather is cold and humid. 

“ Places from which the heath and the lichen stand aloof, and 
where even the raven, lover of disease, and bat tenor upon all 
that expires miserably and exhausted, comes rarely and with 
more than wonted caution, lest that death which he comes to 
seal and riot upon in others should unawares come upon him- 
self. The raven loves carrion on the dry and unpoisoning moor, 
scents it from afar, and hastens to it upon his best and boldest 
wing ; but ‘ the reek o’ the rotten fen ’ is loathsome to the sense 
of even the raven, and it is hunger’s last pinch ere lie come nigh 
to the chosen habitation, the only loved abode, of the bittern.” 

Secure in its retreat, the bittern keeps its place even if a 
sportsman should pass by the spot on which it crouches. It 
will not be tempted to leave its retreat by noise, or even by stone 
throwing, for it knows instinctively that the (puking bogland 
which it selects as its home is unsafe for the step of man. 

The very cry of the bittern adds to this atmosphere of deso- 
lation. By day the bird is silent, but after the sun has gone 
down it utters its strange wild cry, a sound which exactly suits 
the localities in which it loves to make its habitation. During 
part of the year it only emits a sharp, harsh cry as it rises on 
the wing, but during the breeding season it utters the cry by 
which it summons its mate, one of the strangest, love-calls that 
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can be imagined. It is something between the neighing of a 
horse, the bellow of a bull, and a shriek of savage laughter. It 
is very loud and deep, so that it seems to shake the loose and 
marshy ground. There was formerly an idea that, when the 
Bittern uttered this booming cry, it thrust its bill into the soft 
ground, and so caused it to shake. In reality, the cry is uttered 
on the wing, the bird wheeling in a spiral llight, and modulating 
its voice in accordance with the curves which it describes in 
the air. This strange sound is only uttered by the male bird. 

In every country inhabited by the Bittern we find that its 
deep sepulchral cry, booming out through the darkness, and 
heard at an immense distance, has been dreaded as the prophecy 
of some evil to come. In some parts both of England and Ire- 
land it is known as the Night-raven, and under that title is held 
in the greatest fear. Allusion is made to this belief in the well- 
• known passage from Middleton’s “ Witch ” : — 

“ At the Night-raven’s dismal voice, 

When others tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly, dance we still 
To the echoes of a hollow hill.” 

Under the same title Goldsmith writes of it in Us “ Animated 
Nature.” “ I remember, in the place where I was a boy, with 
what terror the bird’s note affected the whole village, — they 
considered it as the presage of some sad event, and generally 
found or made one to succeed it. I do not speak ludicrously, 
but if any person in the neighbourhood died, they supposed it 
could not be otherwise, for the night-raven had foretold it ; but 
if nobody happened to die, the death of a cow or a sheep gave 
completion of the prophecy.” 

In some parts of England the Bittern is known by the odd 
title of Butter-bump, a fact which was mentioned in the Zoolo- 
gist many years ago : — 

“ There’ll either he rain, or else summat waur, 

When Butter-bump sings upo' Potterie car.” 

About Fermanagh, in Ireland, the Bittern is called Bog-bluiter, 
i. e. Bog-bleater, just as the snipe is termed the Heather-bluiter. 

Like most of the long-legged wading birds, the Bittern is able 
to change its shape, and apparently to alter its size, in an asto- 
nishing manner. When it is walking over the ground, with 

H 
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Wad erect and eye glanced vigilantly at surrounding objects, it 
looks a largo, bold, vigorous, and active bird. Next minute it 
will sink its bead in its shoulders, so that the long beak seems to 
project from them, and the neck totally disappears, the feathers 
enveloping each other as perfectly and smoothly as if it never 
had had a neck. In this attitude it will stand for an hour at a 
time on one leg, with the other drawn close to its body, looking 
as dull, inert, and sluggish a bird as can well be imagined, and 
reduced apparently to one half of its former size. The Bittern 
is represented in one of its extraordinary attitudes on the plate 
which illustrates the cormorant. 

The nest of the Bittern is placed on the ground, and near the 
water, though the bird always takes care to build it on ail 
elevated spot which will not be flooded if the water should rise 
by reason of a severe rain. There is, however, but little reason 
for the Bittern to fear a flood, as at the time of year which i» 
chosen for nest-building the floods are generally out, and the 
water higher than is likely to be the case for the rest of the 
year. The materials of the nest are found in marshes, and 
consist of leaves, reeds, and rushes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account, that if the word 
Kijipod be translated as “ Bittern,” the imagery connected with 
it holds good, and that no move powerful figure could be 
imagined for the desolation of Babylon than the prophecy, “ I 
will make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water ” 
(tea. xiv. 23). 

Though once plentiful in England, the Bittern is now very 
scarce, and there are few who have seen it in its native haunts. 
Formerly, when swamps and marshes abounded, the Bittern 
abounded in proportion, but drainage and cultivation and rail- 
ways have fairly driven the Bittern out of the country, and in a 
few years it will be as completely extinct in England as the 
bustard or the eagle. Even the great marshes of Essex are being 
reclaimed and rendered unfit for the occupation of the bird ; and, 
from the upper part of the house where this account is written, 
I can see with the aid of the telescope cornfields, and pasture- 
lands, and barns, and ricks, and roads, diversifying the wide 
expanses which were once covered with brackish water at every 
flow of the tide, and at the ebb only left as quagmires through 
which the foot of man could not pass, and on which grew the 
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rough and scanty herbage that flourishes under conditions that 
would kill almost any other vegetation. 

No longer' can the Bittern find a home there. Deep ditches 
intersect each other at short intervals, into which the moisture 
of the really rich soil is drained, and the water that once stood 
in stagnant pools which the Bittern loved is conducted into 
them, and discharged into the river at the ebb tide. By the 
abstraction of the moisture, the whole country has been lowered 
more than a foot, and, c together with the stagnant pools, the 
Bittern has vanished never more to return. And here it may 
be mentioned that, although the Bittern inhabits none but deso- 
late places, it only selects those which contain capabilities of 
cultivation. So, if the boom of the Bittern be heard, it may be 
accepted as deciding two things — firstly, that the ground is 
utterly deserted by man, and uncultivated ; and secondly, that 
it ought to bo occupied by him, and brought into cultivation. 

At the present day, the Bittern is very plentiful in the swampy 
grounds which edge the Tigris, just as it used to be in the 
marshes which border the Thames. Should the time comfc when 
London will have passed away as completely as the great cities 
of old, and the banks of the Thames lie as desolate as those of 
the Tigris, the Bittern will reassume its sway, and its deep 
booming note will again be heard through the stillness of night. 

As if to add to the general effect of its character, it is essen- 
tially a solitary bird, and in this characteristic entirely unlike its 
relatives the heron and the stork, which are peculiarly sociable, 
and love to gather, themselves together in multitudes. But the 
Bittern is never found except alone, or at the most accompanied 
for a time by its mate and one or two young ones. 

The localities in which it resides are sufficient evidence of 
the nature of its food. Frogs appear to be its favourite diet, but 
it also feeds on various fisli, insects, molluscs, worms, and similar 
creatures. Dull and apathetic as it appears to be, it can display 
sufficient energy to capture tolerably largo fish. Though tlic 
Bittern is only about two feet in total length, one of these birds 
was killed, in the stomach of which w T ere found one perfect nulcl 
eight inches in length and two in depth, together with the re- 
mains of another fish, of a full-grown frog, and of an aquatic 
insect. Jn another instance, a Bittern had contrived to swallow 
m eel as long as itself ; while in many cafes the remains of live 
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or six full-grown frogs have been found in the interior of the 
bird, some just swallowed, and others in various stages . of 
digestion. 

In former times l he Bittern was used as food in England, and 
was considered one of the delicacies of a rich man’s table. 
Partly on account of its scarcity, and partly on account of a 
popular prejudice, it is never eaten at the present day, and those 
few' specimens which are occasionally exposed for sale are merely 
purchased for the sake of their plumage. The flesh of the 
Bittern justifies the predilection which was formerly exhibited 
for it, as it is tender, well-flavoured, and fat. 


THE HERON. 

The Heron mentioned as an unclean binl— -Thu Ht?ron used for food in Kurland, 
and considered as a delicacy— Sociable character of the bird, and its mode of 
feeding— Its enormous appetite — How the Heron lights— Ancient, falconry — 
Nesting of the Heron —The. papyrus marshes and their dangers-- Description of 
the papyrus — Vessels of 1ml rushes --The Egret and its beautiful plumage — 
Uses of the train feathers. 

The name of the Heron is only mentioned twice iii the Scrip- 
tures — namely, in the two parallel passages of Lev. xi. 19 and 
I)eut. xiv. 18 ; in both of which places the Heron is ranked 
among the unclean birds that might not be eaten. 

In some of the cases where beasts or birds are prohibited as 
food, the prohibition seems scarcely needed. To us of the 
present day this seems to be the ease with the Heron, as it 
is never brought to table. The reason for this disuse of the 
Heron as food is not that it is unlit for the table, but that it 
has become so scarce by the spread of cultivation and house- 
building, that it has been gradually abandoned as a practically 
unattainable article of diet. The flesh of the Heron, like that 
of the bittern, is remarkably excellent, and in the former days, 
when it was comparatively plentiful, and falconry was the ordi- 
nary amusement of the rich, the Heron formed a very important 
dish at every great bJnquet. 




“ These are they which ye shall hare in abomination among the fowls .... the stork, the heron aftei 
her kind.**— IlKi'T. xi. in, 10. 


to have his own judgment confirmed by that of others, he 
had several of them trussed and dressed like wild geese, and 
served up at table under that name. The guests approved 
greatly of the bird, and compared it to hare, the resemblance 
being further increased by the dark colour of the flesh. There 
was not the slightest fishy flavour about the bird. This, how- 
ever, is apt to be found in the older birds, but can be removed 
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by burying them in the earth for several days, just as is done 
with the solan goose and one or two other sea-birds. 

Several species of Heron inhabit Palestine, of which the 
common Heron (Arden ciunro), with which we are so familiar 
in England, is perhaps the most plentiful; and it is to this bird 
that the prohibition chiefly extends. Hut there were several 
other species of the bird, as is implied by the language of the 
law, which prohibited the Heron “ after her kind.” The Egrets 
are probably included in this category ; and, if the word hijqmlht 
really the hedgehog, it is tolerably certain that the bittern wa3 
included under the general term Anaphah, which is given in the 
Authorized Version as Heron. The Jewish Hi bln follows the 
same reading, but affixes the mark of doubt to the word. 

The abundance of birds belonging to the Heron tribe is well 
shown by some of the paintings and carvings on Egyptian 
monuments, in which various, species of Herons and other 
water-birds are depicted as living among the papyrus reeds, 
exactly the locality in which they are most plentiful at the 
present day. 

Unlike the bittern, the Ileron is a most sociable bird, and 
loves not only to live, but even to feed,, in company with others 
of its own species. In J\Ir. Waterton’s grounds, near Walton, 
I have watched the Herons feeding in close proximity to each 
other. The birds were fond of wading stealthily along the edge 
of the lake until they came to a suitable spot, where they would 
stand immersed in the water up to the thighs, waiting patiently 
for their prey. They stood as still as if they were carved out 
of wood, the ripples of the lake reflected on their plumage as 
the breeze ruffled the surface of the water. Suddenly there 
would be a quick dive of the beak, cither .among the reeds or in 
the water, and each stroke signified that the Heron had caught 
its prey. 

Frogs and small fishes are the usual food of the Ileron, though 
it often grapples with larger prey, having been seen to capture 
an eel of considerable size in its beak. Under such circum- 
stances it leaves the water, with the fish in its mouth, and beats 
it violently against a stone so as to kill it. Now and then the 
bird is vanquished in the struggle by the fish, several instances 
being known in which an eel, in its endeavours to escape, has 
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twisted itself so lightly round the neck of the bird that both 
have been found lying dead on the shore. 

In one such case the Heron’s beak had struck through the 
eyes of the eel, so that the bird could not disengage itself. In 
another the Heron had tried to swallow an eel which was 
much too large for it, and had been nearly choked by its 
meal. The eel must necessarily have been a very large one, 
as the Heron has a wonderful capacity for devouring fish. Even 
when quite young, it can swallow a fish as large as a herring, 
and when it is full grown it will cat four or five large herrings 
at a meal. 

Now when we remember that an Englishman of average 
appetite finds one herring to form a very sufficient breakfast, 
we can easily imagine what must be the digestive power of a 
bird which, though very inferior to man in point of bulk, can 
eat four times as much at a meal. Even though the fish be 
much larger in diameter than the neck of the bird, the Heron 
can swallow it as easily as a small snake swallows a large 
frog. The neck merely seems to expand as if it were made of 
Indiarubber, the fish slips down, and the bird is ready for 
another. 

(Generally the Herons feed after sunset, but I have frequently 
seen them busily engaged in catching their prey in full day- 
light, when the sunbeams were playing in the water so as to 
produce the beautiful rippling effect on the Heron’s plumage 
which has already been mentioned. 

The Heron does not restrict itself to fishes or reptiles, but, 
like the bittern, feeds on almost any kind of aquatic animal 
which comes within its reach. When it lives near tidal rivers, 
it feeds largely on the shrimps, prawns, green crabs, and 
various other Crustacea; and when it lives far inland, it still 
makes prey of the fresli-watcr shrimps, the water-beetles, and 
the boat-flies, and similar aquatic creatures. In fact, it acts 
much after the fashion of the lions, tigers, and leopards, 
which put up with locusts and beetles when they can find no 
larger prey. 

The long beak of the Heron is not merely an instrument by 
which it can obtain food, but is also a weapon of considerable 
power. When attacked, it aims a blow at the eye of its oppo- 
nent, and makes the stroke with such rapidity that the foe .is 
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generally blinded before perceiving the danger. When domes- 
ticated, it has been known to keep possession of the enclosure in 
which it lived, and soon to drive away dogs by the power of its 
beak. When it is young, it is quite helpless, its very long legs 
being unable to support its body, which is entirely bare of 
plumage, and has a very unprepossessing appearance. 

The flight of the Ileron is very powerful, its wings being very 
large in proportion to its slender body. Sometimes the bird 
takes to ascending in a spiral line, and then the flight is as 
beautiful as it is strong. When chased by the falcon it mostly 
ascends in this manner, each of the two birds trying to rise 
above tlie other. 

The nest of tlie Heron is always made on the top of some 
lofty tree, whenever the bird builds in places where trees can he 
found ; and as the bird is an eminently sociable one, a single 
nest is very seldom found, the Heron being as fond of society as 
the rook. In England the heronries are invariably found in 
clumps of trees, the nests of the birds being quite close 
together. In some parts of Palestine, however, where trees are 
very scarce, the Heron is obliged to choose some other locality for 
its nest, and in that case prefers the great thickets of papyrus 
reeds which are found in the marshes, and which are even more 
inaccessible than the tops of trees. 

One of these marshes is well described by Mr. Tristram in liis 
“ Land of Israel.” “ The whole marsh is marked in the map as 
impassable; and most truly it is so. I never anywhere have met 
with a swamp so vast and utterly impenetrable. First there is 
an ordinary bog, which takes one up to one’s knees in water ; 
then, after half a mile, a belt of deeper swamp, where the yellow 
water lily ( Nuphnr lufea) flourishes; then a belt of tall reeds; 
the open water covered with white water-lily (Nymphcra alba ) ; 
and beyond again an impenetrable wilderness of papyrus 
( Papyrus antiquorum ), in the beautiful forest of which I)r. 
Thomson has not recognised the celebrated material of Egypt, 
though he has well described it under its Arabic name, ‘ babeer ’ 
(“ Land and Book,” 259). 

“ The papyrus extends right across to the east side. A false 
step off its roots will take the intruder over head in suffocating 
peat-mud. We spent a long time in attempting to effect an 
entrance, and at last gave it up, satisfied that the marsh birds 
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were not to be had. In fact, the whole is simply a floating bog of 
several miles square ; a very thin crust of vegetation covers an 
unknown depth of water ; and, if the explorer breaks through 
this, suffocation is imminent. Some of the Arabs, who were 
tilling the plain for cotton, assured us that even a wild boar 
never got through it. We shot two bitterns, but in endeavouring 
to retrieve them I slipped from the root on which I was stand- 
ing, and was drawn down in a moment, only saving myself from 
drowning by my gun, which had providentially caught across a 
papyrus stem” 

It may here be mentioned that the bulrush of Scripture is 
undoubtedly the papyrus. The ark or basket of bulrushes, lined 
with slime and pitch, in which Moses was laid, was made of 
the papyrus, which at the present day is used for the manufac- 
ture of baskets, mats, sandals, and lor the thatching of houses. 
Many tribes which inhabit the banks of the Nile make simple 
boats, or rather rafts, of the papyrus, which they cut and tie in 
bundles ; and it is worthy of notice that the Australian native 
makes a reed boat in almost exactly the same manner. 

Compare Is. xviii. 1, 2 : “ Woe to the land shadowing with 
wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. 

“That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, even in vessels of 
bulrushes.” Did we not know that vessels are actually made of 
bulrushes at the present day, a custom which has survived from 
very ancient times, we might find a difficulty in understanding 
this passage, while the meaning is intelligible enough when it is 
viewed by the light of the knowledge that the Ethiopian of the 
present day takes gold, and ivory, and other merchandise down 
the Nil§ in his boat of papyrus (or bulrush) reeds tied together. 

The papyrus runs from ten to fifteen or sixteen feet in height, 
so that the Herons are at no loss for suitable spots whereon to 
place their nests. The name “ papyrus,” from which our word 
“ paper ” is derived, is nothing more than a Latinized form of the 
old Arabic name “babeer” It is never found except in muddy 
aiid swampy places such as those which have already been 
mentioned. Tims we have in Job viii. 11a reference to this 
quality of the papyrus : “ Can the rush grow up without mire ? 
can the flag grow without water ? ” 

The Egrets, which are probably included under the generic 
title of Anftplmh, are birds of passage, and at the proper season 
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are plentiful in Palestine. These pretty birds much resemb’e 
the heron in general form, and in general habits both birds are 
very much alike, haunting the marshes and edges of lakes and 
streams, and feeding upon the frogs and other inhabitants of the 
water. In countries where rice is cultivated, the Egret may 
generally be seen in the artificial swamps in which that plant is 
sown. The colour of the Egret is pure white, with the exception 
of the train. This consists of a great number of long slender 
feathers of a delicate straw colour. Like those which form the 
train of the peacock, they fall over the feathers of the tail, and 
entirely conceal them. The train of the Egret is highly valued 
in the East, brushes being made of them wherewith flies can be 
driven away, or delicate articles dusted. As the bird is a very 
shy and wary one, these feathers cannot be easily procured, 
especially as they do not make their appearance until the bird 
has reached its third year, and had time to learn the signs of 
approaching danger. The Egret is rather larger than the heron, 
a lull-grown specimen measuring about four feet in length, 
whereas the heron is scarcely more than a yard in total length 
The train-feathers of the Egret add, however, to the apparent size 
of the bird. 


THE CRANE. 


Various passages in which tho Crane is mentioned — Tts migratory hahitsi and loud 
voire — Geographical range of the Crane — The liird once plentiful in the fen 
districts of England — Its favourite? roost ing-placcs — Size of the Crane, and 
measurement of the wings -The Crane once used as food — Plumes of the Crane 
and their use — Structure, of the vocal organs— Nest and eggs of the Crane. 


In the description of the dove and the swallow two passages 
have been quoted in which the name of the CitANE is men- 
tioned, one referring to its voice, and the other to its migratory 
instinct. The first passage occurs in Isa. xxxviii. 14 : “ Like a 
crane or swallow, so did 1 chatter;” and the other in Jor. viii. 7: 
“ The turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming.” 
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Tt is rather remarkable that «iu both these cases the word 
“Crane” is used iu connexion with the swallow, or rather the 
swift, and that in both instances the names of the birds should 
have been interchanged. If we refer to the original of these 
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passages, we shall find that the former of them would run 
thus, " Like a sis or an agnr” and the latter thus, “ The turtle 
and the sis and the agur” That in these passages the interpre- 
tation of the words sis and qgnr have been interchanged has 
already been mentioned, and, as the former lias been described 
under the name of swallow or swift, we shall now treat of the 
latter under the title of Crane. 
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Tlie species here mentioned is the common Crane (Grits 
einfrca), a bird which has a very wide range, and has occasion- 
ally made its appearance in one or two parts of Great Britain. 
In Ireland it is thought to be common, but in that country the 
word Crane is simply a popular misnomer for the heron. As 
i3 the case with many wild birds, especially those of the 
larger kinds, the Crane appears to have been a much more 
frequent visitor of our shores than can be the case in the 
present day, when the land is thickly populated, and not a 
strange bird can show itself without running the risk of being 
shot. 

As might be imagined, the Cranes favoured the great fen- 
districts of England, especially those of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire, where it used to be found in large flocks. That 
in those days it bred in England is evident from Acts of Parlia- 
ment in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., in which 
reigns the taking of a Crane’s egg was punished with a fine 
of twenty pence, in those days a considerable sum, being 
nearly four times the average daily wages of a working man. 
A small flock of Cranes was seen in Zetland in 1807, but at 
the present time drainage, cultivation, and liohse-building have 
as effectually extirpated tlie gregarious Crane as the solitary 
bittern. 

The Crane perforins its annual migrations in company, vast 
flocks of many thousand individuals passing like great clouds at 
an immense height, whence their trumpet-like cry is audible for 
a great distance round, and attracts the ear if not the eye to 
them. Thus we have at a glance both the characteristics to 
which reference is made in tlie Scriptures, namely, the noisy cry 
and the habit of migration. 

It is a very gregarious bird, associating with its comrades in 
flocks, just as do the starlings and rooks of our own country, 
and, like these birds, has favourite roosting-places in which it 
passes the night When evening approaches, the Cranes may 
be seen in large flocks passing to their roosting-places, and, on 
account of their great size, having a very strange effect. A fair- 
sized Crane will measure seven feet across the expanded wings, 
so that even a solitary bird has a veiy imposing effect when 
flying, while that of a large Hock of Cranes on the win* is 
simply magnificent. 
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The spots which the Crane selects for its roosting-places are 
generally of the same character. Being in some respects a wary 
bird, though it is curiously indifferent in others, it will not roost 
in any place near bushes, rocks, or other spots which might 
serve to conceal an enemy. The locality most favoured by the 
Crane is a large, smooth, sloping bank, far from any spot wherein 
an enemy may be concealed. The birds keep a careful watch 
during the night, and it is impossible for any foe to approach 
them without being discovered. The Crane is noisy on the wing, 
and, whether it be soaring high over head on its long migratory 
journeys, or be merely flying at dusk to its roosting-place, it 
continually utters its loud, clangorous cry. 

The food of the Crane is much like that of the heron, but in 
addition to the frogs, fish, worms, and insects, it eats vegetable 
substances. Sometimes it is apt to get into cultivated grounds, 
and then does much damage to the crops, pecking up the 
ground with its long beak, partly for the sake of the worms, 
grubs, and other creatures, and partly for the sake of the 
sprouting seeds. 

Although by reason of its scarcity the Crane lias been 
abandoned as food, its flesh is really excellent, and in former 
days was valued very highly, and was looked upon much in the 
same light as grouse or blackcock by ourselves at the present 
day. The two facts, that it was once comparatively plentiful and 
that it was highly valued for the table, are shown by an old 
record of the banquet following the enthronization of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at which two hundred and four Cranes 
were served at table. Even in those days the bird was a very 
valuable one, the average cost exceeding three shillings, so that 
none but the wealthy could indulge in such a luxury. 

Like the egret, the Crane is remarkable for the flowing 
plumes of the back, which fall over the tail feathers, and form 
a train. These feathers are much used as plumes, both for 
purposes of dress and as brushes or flappers wherewith to drive 
off the flics. By reason of this conformation, some systematic 
zoologists have thought that it has some affinity to tlio ostrich, 
the rhoea, and similar birds, and that the resemblance is 
strengthened by the structure of the digestive organs , which 
are suited to vegetable as well is animal substances, the 
stomach being strong and muscular. 
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The peculiar voice of the Crane, which it is so fond of 
using, and to which reference is made in the Scriptures, is 
caused by a peculiar structure of the windpipe, which is exceed- 
ingly long, and, instead of going straight to the lungs, under- 
goes several convolutions about the breast -bone, and then 
proceeds to the lungs. 

The Crane makes its nest on low ground, generally among 
osiers or reeds, and it lays only two eggs, pale olive in colour, 
dashed profusely with black and brown streaks. 


THE STORK. 


Signilicatiuii of the Hebrew word Chasuhih — Various passages in wliirli it is 

mentioned The Cliasidah therefore a large, wide-winged, migratory hml Its 

blent iteration with the Stork -Derivation of its Hebrew name - Tho Stork 
always protected- -- d’ses of the tail— Its mode of quartering the ground in 
seareli of food -Migratory habits of the Stork — Nesting of the bird, and its 
favourite localities— The lir- trees of Palestine- -Love of the Stork for its young. 


In the Old Testament there arc several passages wherein is 
mentioned the word Chasidoli. We will take these passages in 
their order. In the first place, we lind that the Cliasidah is 
enumerated in Lev. xi. 1b among the unclean creatures: “And 
the stork, the heron after her kind, and the lapwing, and the 
bat.” The parallel passage in Reut. xiv. 18 has precisely the 
same words. Next we have* the passage in Job xxxix. Id : 
“ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks ? or the 
feathers of the cliasidah and ostrich ?” (marginal reading.) Next 
we come to Ps. civ. 10, 17 : “The trees of the Lord are full of 
sap ; the cedars of Lebanon, which He hath planted. 

“ Where the birds make their nests: as for the cliasidah, the 
fir-trees are her house.” 

JPassing to the prophets, we find that Jeremiah uses the same 
word (viii. 7): “Yea, the cliasidah in the heaven kuoweth her 
appointed times ; and the turtle and the wane and the swallow 
observe the time of their coming; hut my people know not the 
judgment of the Lord.” 
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The lust mention of the word occurs in Zecli. v. U : “ Then 
lifted I up mine eyes, and looked, and, behold, there came out 
two women, and the wind was in their wings ; (for they had 
wings like the wings of a chasidah ;) and they lifted up the 
epliali between the earth and the heaven.” 

We learn from these passages that, in the first place, the 
Chasidah w T as certainly a bird, as it is mentioned in connexion 
with other birds, and is said to have wings and feathers. Our 
next business is to find out what particular bird is meant by the 
Chasidah. It is evident from the passage in Jeremiah that it is 
a migratory bird ; from that in the Psalms, that it builds its nest 
upon a fir-tree ; and from those in Job and Zechariah, that it is a 
large-winged bird. These details very much narrow the question, 
which is still further limited by the fact that we have already 
identified the crane and the heron. 

The Authorized Version invariably renders the word Chasidah 
as “ Stork,” and is undoubtedly right ; though the Septuagint has 
no less than four different translations, reading it as “heron” in 
one place, “ pelican ” in another, “ hoopoe ” in another, and in the 
fourth instance leaving the word untranslated, but Gnecized into 
the form of asida. It would have been better if the last-men- 
tioned plan had been followed throughout. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Authorized Version is 
perfectly correct; and it is followed by the Jewish Bible, in 
which no mark of doubt is ailixed to the word. 

In Buxtorfs Lexicon there is a curious derivation of the word. 
He says that the word Chasidah is derived from chest'd, a word 
that signifies benevolence. This word is used in many familiar 
passages ; such as, “ unworthy of all the benefits ,” “ according to 
the multitude of Thy mercies ,” “ exercising y >////,” and so forth. 

According to some writers, the name was given to the Stork 
because it was supposed to be a bird remarkable for its filial 
piety ; “ for the storks in their turn support their parents in 
their old age : they allow them to rest their necks on their bodies 
during migration, and, if the elders are tired, the young ones 
take them on their backs.” According to others, the name is 
given to the 'Stork because it exercises kindness towards its 
companions in bringing them food ; but in all cases the deriva- 
tion of the word is acknowledged to be the same. 

Partly in consequence of this idea, which is a very old and 
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almost universal one, and partly on account of the great services 
rendered by the bird in clearing the ground of snakes, insects, 
aud garbage, the Stork has always been protected through the 
East, as it is to the present day in several parts of Europe. The 
slaughter of a Stork, or even the destruction of its eggs, would 
be punished with a heavy tine ; and in consequence of the 
immunity which it enjoys, it loves to haunt the habitations 
of mankind. 

In many of the Continental towns, where sanitary regulations 
are not enforced, the Stork serves the purpose of a scavenger, 
and may be seen walking about the market-place, waiting for 
the offiil of fish, fowls, and the like, which are simply thrown on 
the ground for the Storks to eat. In Eastern lands the Stork 
enjoys similar privileges, and we may infer that the bird was 
perfectly familiar both to the writers of the various Scriptural 
books in which it was mentioned, and to the people for whom 
these books were intended. 

When they settle upon a tract of ground, the Storks divide it 
among themselves in a maimer that seems to have a sort of 
system in it, spreading themselves over it with wonderful regu- 
larity, each bird appearing to take possession of a definite amount 
of ground. 15y this mode of proceeding, the ground is rapidly 
cleared of all vermin ; the Storks examining their allotted space 
with the keenest scrutiny, and devouring every reptile, mouse,- 
worm, grub, or insect that they can find on it. Sometimes they 
will spread themselves in this manner over a vast extent of 
country, arriving suddenly, remaining for several months, and 
departing without giving any sign of their intention to move. 

The wings of the Stork, which are mentioned in Holy Writ, 
are very conspicuous, and are well calculated to strike an imagi 
native mind. The general colour of the bird is white, while the 
quill feathers of the wings arc black ; so that the effect of the 
spread wings is very striking, an adult bird measuring about 
seven feet across, when flying. As the body, large though it 
may be, is comparatively light when compared with the extent 
of wing, the flight is both lofty and sustained, the bird flying a 
very great height, and, when migrating, is literally the “ stork in 
the heavens.” 

Next we come to the migratory habits of the Stork. 

Like the swallow, the Stork resorts year after year to the same 
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spots ; and when it has once fixed on a locality for its nest, that 
place will be assuredly taken as regularly as the breeding-season 
comes round. The same pair are sure to return to their well- 
known home, notwithstanding the vast distances over which 
they pass, and the many lands in which they sojourn. Should 
one of the pair die, the other finds a mate in a very short time, 
and thus the same home is kept up by successive generations of 
Storks, much as among men one ancestral mansion is inhabited 
by a series of members of the same family. 

So well is this known, that when a pair of Storks have made 
their nest in a human' habitation their return is always ex- 
pected, and when they arrive the absentees are welcomed on all 
sides. In many countries breeding-places are specially provided 
for the Storks ; and when one of them is occupied for the first 
time, the owner of the house looks upon it as a fortunate omen. 

The localities chosen by the Stork for its nest vary according 
to the surrounding conditions. The foundation which a Stork 
requires is a firm platform, the more elevated the better, but the 
bird seems to care little whether this platform be on rocks, 
buildings, or trees. If, for example, it builds its nest in craggy 
places, far from the habitations of man, it selects some flat ledge 
for the purpose, preferring those that are at the extreme tops of 
the rocks. The summit of a natural pinnacle is a favourite spot 
with the Stork. 

In many cases the Stork breeds among old ruins, and under 
such circumstances it is fond of building its nest on the tops of 
pillars or towers, the summits of arches, and similar localities. 
When it takes up its abode among mankind, it generally selects 
the breeding-places which have been built for it by those who 
know its taste, but it frequently chooses the top of a chimney, 
or some such locality. 

Sometimes, however, it is obliged to build in spots where it 
can find neither rocks nor buildings, and in such cases it builds 
on trees, and, like the heron, is sociable in its nesting, a whole 
community residing in a clump of trees. It is not very par- 
ticular about the kind of tree, provided that it be tolerably tall, 
and strong enough to bear the weight of its enormous nest ; and 
the reader will at once see that the fir-trees are peculiarly fitted 
to be the houses for the Stork. 

As is the case with so many zoological words, botanical names 
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seem to be frequently used in a collective sense by the script u nil 
writers, several species being signified by a single name. Tints 
the word which is in some eases translated as “ fir,” is in some 
rendered as “pine-tree,” in others as “juniper,” aucl in others as 
“cypress.” In the present case it is undoubtedly translated 
rightly, though in the Jewish Bible it is rendered as "cypress:” 
“ The trees of the Eternal satisfy themselves, the. cedars of 
Lebanon which lie hath planted; where birds make their 
nests : as for the stork, cypresses are its house.” 

The particular species of fir-tree to which the .Psalmist alludes 
is probably the Aleppo pine (Pin ns htrfcpams), which comes 
next to the great cedars of Lebanon in point of size. It was 
this tree that furnished the timber and planks for Solomon’s 
temple and palace, a timber which was evidently held ill the 
greatest estimation. This tree fulfils all the conditions which a 
Stork would require in nest-building. It is lofty, and its boughs 
are sufficiently horizontal to form a platform for the nest, and 
strong enough to sustain it. On account of its value, and the 
reckless manner in which it has been cut down without new 
. plantations being formed, the Aleppo pine lias vanished from 
many parts of Palestine wherein it was formerly common, ami 
would afford a dwelling-place for the Stork. 

There are, however, several other species of fir which are 
common in various parts of the country, each species flourishing 
in the soil best suited to it, so that the Stork would never be at a 
loss to find a nesting-place in a country which furnished so many 
trees suitable to its purposes. 

As may be expected from the localities chosen by the Stork 
for its breeding-place, its nest is very large and heavy. It is 
constructed with very little skill, and is scarcely more than a 
huge quantity of sticks, reeds, and similar substances, helped 
together, and having in the middle a slight depression in which 
the eggs are laid. These eggs are usually three, or perhaps four 
in nuniW, and now and then a fifth is seen, and are of a very 
jjale buff or cream colour. 

As is the case with the heron, the young of the Stork are 
quite helpless when hatched, and- are most ungainly little beings, 
with tlieir long legs doubled under them, upable to sustain their 
round and almost naked bodies, while their large beaks are ever 
gaping for food. Those of my readers who have had young 
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birds oi* any kirfd must have noticed the extremely grotesque 
appearance which they possess when they hold up their heads 
and cry for food, with their bills open to an almost incredible 
extent. In such birds us the Stork, the heron, and others of the 
tribe, the grotesque appearance is exaggerated in proportion to 
the length and gape of the bill. 

The Stork is noted for being a peculiarly kind and loving 
parent to its young, in that point fully deserving the derivation 
of its Hebrew name, though its love manifests itself towards 
the young, and not towards the parent. 

The Rev. If. B. Tristram mentions from personal experience an 
instance of the watchful care exercised by the Stork over its 
young. “ The writer was once in camp near an old ruined 
tower in the plains of Zana, south of the Atlas, where a pair of 
storks had their nest. The four young might often be seen from 
a little distance, surveying the prospect from their lonely height, 
but whenever any of the human party happened to stroll near 
the tower, one of the old storks, invisible before, would instantly 
appear, and, lighting on the nest, put its feet gently on the necks 
of all the young, so as to hold them down out of sight till the 
stranger had passed, snapping its bill meanwhile, and assuming a 
grotesque air of indifference, and unconscious of there being any- 
thing under its charge." (Smith's “ Diet. Bible,” vol. iii. p. 1384.) 

The snapping noise which is here mentioned is the only sound 
produced by the Stork, which is an absolutely silent bird, as far 
as voice is concerned. 

There is another species of Stork found in Palestine, to which 
the fir-trees are especially a home. This is the Black Stork 
(Ciconia nigra), which in some parts of the country is even more 
plentiful than its white relative, which it resembles in almost 
every particular, except that it has a dark head and back, the 
feathers being glossed with purple and green like those of the 
magpie. This species, which is undoubtedly included in the 
Hebrew word chasidaJi, always makes its nest on trees whenever 
it can find them, and in some of the more densely wooded parts 
of Palestine is in consequence plentiful, placing its nest in the 
deepest parts of the forests. When it cannot obtain trees, it will 
build its nest on rocky ledges. It lays two or three eggs of a 
greenish white colour. 
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Like tin 1 prrmlini* sjun-ies, the Itturk StovR is easily donies- 
ticnti'il. Culmm! Montague krpt mie whirh was very tame, ami 
woiiJii follow its keeper like a iln**. Its tamrmss enaLleil its 
pnnvttlini:* t > he e!o<rlv watrlutl, ami its imule uf fmliuir was 
theivhy iii\esM;::ite*l. It \ta> fund of examining tie rank j^rass 
and mml l>v i< • »*l. ami while tluin" so always kept its hill a little 

"!*'**• iis tn ■k'wu at ouee mi any insect or reptile that 

it uu^ht th*!url«. 

IwU wen* it* favourite food, and it was such an adept at 
catching then that it was never seen to miss one, no matter how 
ana)! or quick it might lie. As soon as it had caught one of 
these active fish, it went to some dry place, and then disabled 
its prey by shaking and kiting it against the ground before 
swallowing it, whereas many binls that fin'd on lisli swallow 
their prey as soon as it is caught. The Stork was never seen to 
swim as the heron sometimes does, but it would wade as long as 
it could place its feet on the bed of the stream, and would strain 
its bead and the whole of its ncek under water in searching 
for fish. 

It was of a mild and peaceable disposition, and, even if 
angered, did not attempt to bite or strike with its beak, lint 
only denoted its displeasure by blowing the air sharply from its 
lungs, and nodding its bead repeatedly. After the manner of 
Storks, it always chose an elevated spot on wliieh to repose, 
and took its rest standing on one leg, with its head so sunk 
among the feathers of its shoulders that scarcely any part of it 
was visible, the binder part of the bead resting on the back, and 
the, bill lying on the fore-part of the neck. 

Though the bird is so capable of domestication, it does not of 
its own accord haunt the dwellings of men, like th# White 
Stork, but avoids the neighbourhood of houses, and lives in the 
most retired places it can find. It may generally be seen in 
marshy grounds, spending the greater part of its time in pro- 
curing food, or in going to and from its nest while engaged in 
the task of feeding its young. 
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Signification of the word Timhcmcth — The Gallinulc and the Ibis — Appear- 
ance and habits of the Hyacinthine Gallinule — A strange use for the bird — 
The White or Sacred Ibis — The bird mentioned by Herodotus — The Glossy 
Ibis, or Black Ibis— Veneration with which the bird was regarded. 

In the two parallel chapters of Lev. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 16, 
the Hebrew word tinshemeth is found, and evidently signifies 
some kind of bird which was forbidden as food. After stating 
(Lev. xi. 13) that “ these are they which ye shall have in abomi- 
nation among the fowls ; they snail not be eaten, they are an 
abomination,” the sacred lawgiver proceeds to enumerate a 
number of birds, nearly all of which have already been de- 
scribed. Among them occurs the name of timhcmcth, between 
the great owl and the pelican. 

What was the precise species of bird which was signified by 
this name it is impossible to say, but there is no doubt that it 
could not have been the Swan, according to the rendering of the 
Authorized Version. The Swan is far too rare a bird in Pales- 
tine to have been specially mentioned in the law of Moses, and 
in all probability it was totally unknown to the generality of the 
Israelites. Even had it been known to them, and tolerably 
common, there seems to be no reason why it should have been 
reckoned among the list of unclean birds. 

On turning to the Hebrew Bible, we find that the word is left 
untranslated, and simply given in its Hebrew form, thereby 
signifying that the translators could form no opinion whatever of 
the proper rendering of the word. The Scptuagiut translates the 
Tinshemetli as the Porphyrio or Ibis, and the Vulgate follows the 
same rendering. Later naturalists have agreed that the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate have the far more probable reading; and, as 
two birds are there mentioned, they will be both described. 
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The first is the Porphyrin. by which wo may understand the 
IIyacinthink (lALLiNt i.r. ( Porphyrin ccUnnn). All i lie* birds of 
this group are remarkable lbr the enormous length of their toes, 
by means of which they are enabled to walk upon the loose 


1HIH AND rtAMJM'LK (SWAN OF KCRIPTUKK). 

“ These are they of which ye shall not tat ... the little owl, and the ijmtt owl , mi d thr si run.' 

1)kut. xiv. 12, li>. 


herbage that floats on tlic surface of the water as firmly as if 
they were treading on land. Their feet are also used, like those 
of the parrots, in conveying food to the mouth. We have in 
England a very familiar example of the Gallinules in the common 
water-hen, or moor-hen, the toes of which are of great propor- 
tionate length, though not so long as those of the Purple Galli- 
nule, which almost rivals in this respect the jacanas of South 
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Ainerii-a and China. The watey-ra'd, and comt-rake or land-rail, 
are also allied to the Galliiiulcs. 

Thr Hyacinth inn Gallimile derives its name from its colour, 
wilier, is a rich and variable blue, taking a turquoise hue on the 

head, neck, throat, and breast, and deej* indigo on thu back. 
The large bill and the legs are red. Like many other birds, 
however, it varies much in colour according to age. 

It has a very wide geographical range, being found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and is common in the marshy 
districts of Palestine, where its rich blue plumage and its large 
size, equalling that of a duck, render it very conspicuous. The 
large and powerful bill of this bird betokens the nature of its 
food, which consists almost entirely of hard vegetable di- 
stances, the seeds of aquatic herbage forming a large portion of 
its diet. When it searches for food on the seashore, it eats the 
marine vegetation, mixing with this diet other articles of an 
animal nature, such as molluscs and small reptiles. 

Though apparently a clumsy bird, it moves with wonderful 
speed, running not only swiftly but gracefully, its large feet 
being no hindrance to the rapidity of its movements. It is 
mostly found in shallow marshes, where the construction of its 
feet enables it to traverse both the soft muddy ground and the 
patches of firm earth with equal ease. Its wings, however, are 
by no means equal to its legs either in power or activity ; and, 
like most of the rail tribe, it never takes to the air unless abso- 
lutely obliged to do so. 

The nest of the Hyacinthinc Gallinule is made on the sedge- 
patches which dot the marshes, much like that of tlic coot. The 
nest, too, resembles that of the coot, being composed of reeds, 
sedges, and other aquatic plants. The eggs are three or four in 
number, white in colour, and nearly spherical in form. 

The ancients were well acquainted with the Ilyacintliine 
Gallinule, and were in the habit of keeping it tamed in their 
houses, in which case it was prized by the men and hated by 
the women. There was a popular idea about the bird that it 
always detected any infidelity on the part of the female sex, and 
that when the* master of the house came home the bird ac- 
quainted him with the crime by making gestures as if it wished 
to strangle itself. 

There are several species of Gallinule, but that which has just 
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been described is the most conspicuous, and therefore, if either 
of the Gallinules be the Tinshemeth of the Jewish lawgiver, 
we may safely conclude that the Ilyacinthine Gallinule is the 
species. * * 

As, however, the Ibis lias an equal claim to the title of Tin- 
sheineth, we will devote a few lines to a description of the bird. 
The particular species which would be signified by the w r ord 
tinshemeth would undoubtedly be the White or Sacred Ibis 
(Jhis reliffiosa), a bird wiiicli derives its name of Sacred from 
the reverence with which it was held by the ancient Egyptians, 
and the frequency with which its figure occurs in the monu- 
mental sculptures. It was also thought worthy of being em- 
balmed, and many mummies of the Ibis have been found in the 
old Egyptian burial-places, having been preserved for some three 
thousand years. 

In his account of the various animals which were accounted 
sacred by the Egyptians, Herodotus mentions the Ibis, mixing up 
a considerable amount of truth with a few errors, and a good 
deal of superstition. Having heard of the relics of some winged 
serpents near the city of Buto, he went to see them. “ When I 
arrived there I saw bones and spines of serpents, in such quan- 
tities as it would be impossible to describe : there were heaps of 
these spinal bones, some large, some smaller, and some still less, 
and there were great numbers of them. 

“ The place in which these spinal bones lie scattered is of the 
following description : — It is a narrow pass between tw r o moun- 
tains into a spacious plain ; this plain is contiguous to the plain 
of Egypt. It is reported that, at the beginning of spring, winged 
serpents fly from Arabia towards Egypt ; but that the ibises, a 
sort of bird, meet them at the pass, and do not allow the 
serpents to go by, but kill them. For this service the Arabians 
say that the ibis is highly reverenced by the Egyptians, and the 
Egyptians acknowledge that they reverence these birds for this 
reason. 

"The ibis is of the following description. It is all over a deep 
black, it lias the legs of a crane, its beak is much curved, and it 
is about the size of a crex. Such is the form of the black ones 
that fight with the serpents. But those that are commonly con- 
versarit among men (for there are two species) are bare on the 
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haul anil the whole neck ; have white plumage, except on the 
head, the throat, and the tips of the wings and extremity of the 
tail. In all these parts that I have mentioned they are of a 
deep black ; in their legs and back they are like the other kind.” 
(Herod. “Euterpe,” 75, 76, Cary’s translation.) 

Putting aside the mention of the winged serpents, of which 
he only learned by hearsay, we find that Herodotus has given a 
very fair account of two species of Ibis, — namely, the Glossy 
or Gkeen Ibis {Ibis falcinellm ), and the White or Sacred Ibis, 
whose scientific names have already been given. 

The Glossy Ibis has been known to come as lar as the British 
shores, but it requires a much warmer climate than that of 
England in order to pass its life in a state of health. It has, 
however, a large geographical range, being found both in 
Northern Africa and Southern America. It derives its popular 
name from the rich glossy plumage, which shines with a me- 
tallic or rather a silken lustre that is singularly beautiful in life, 
and is with great difficulty preserved in stuffed specimens. 

The principal hue of the bird is very deep green, but it is so 
“shot” w r ith reflections of rich purple, blue, and gold, that it 
alters its hue with every change of light. At a little distance 
the deep green plumage looks quite black, as docs that of the 
magpie, and on this account it has been called by Herodotus the 
Black Ibis. 

This species is popularly called Aboil Menzel, or Father 
Sicklc-bill, on account of its slender curved beak, and in some 
places goes by the name of Abou Hanues, or Father John, 
because it makes its appearance upon or about St. John’s Day. 
From all appearance, it does not feed upon snakes, seeming to 
restrict itself to molluscs and similar food ; and, on account of 
this discrepancy with the account given by Herodotus, many 
writers have doubted whether it could really be the bird meant 
by that historian and traveller. But we must remember that, 
though he saw both the black and the white Ibis, he did not see 
either of them eat snakes ; and as those who told him of their 
serpent-devouring habits stated at the same time that the snakes 
had wings like* those of the bat, we may summarily dismiss 
their account from the argument. 

The White Ibis, however, is the bird which was most highly 
venerated hv the Egyptians, and probably for that very reason 
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was placed among the list of prohibited birds in the ancient 
law. It is about as large as an ordinary lien, and, as its name 
imports, has the greater part of its plumage white, the ends of 
the wing-feathers and the coverts being black, with violet reflec- 
tions. The long neck is black and bare, and has a most curious 
aspect, looking as if it were made of an old black kid glove, 
very much crumpled, but still retaining its gloss. 

The reason for the extreme veneration with which the bird 
was regarded by the ancient Egyptians seems rather obscure. 
It is probable, however, that the partial migration of the bird 
was connected in their minds with the rise of the Nile, a river 
as sacred to the old Egyptians as the Ganges to the modern 
Hindoo. As soon as the water begins to rise, the Ibis makes its 
appearance, sometimes alone, and sometimes in small troops. It 
haunts the banks of the river, and marshy places in general, 
diligently searching for food by the aid of its long bill. It can 
fly well and strongly, and it utters at intervals a rather loud cry, 
dipping its head at every utterance. Specimens of these birds 
can be seen at the Zoological Gardens. 
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The word SIMik and its signification — The Greek Catarrhaetos — Habits of tho 
Cormorant — The bird trained to catch fish -Mode of semiring its prey —Nests 
and eggs of the Cormorant — Nesting in fir-trees — Flesh of the bird. 


Although in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures the word 
Cormorant occurs three times, there is no doubt that in two of 
the passages the Hebrew word ought to have been rendered as 
Pelican, as we shall see when we come presently to the descrip- 
tion of that bird. 

In the two parallel passages, Lev. xi. 17 and Dcut. xiv. 17, 
a creature called the Shfilfik is mentioned in the list of prohibited 
meats. That the Sh/llAk must be a bird is evident from the 
context, and we are therefore only left to discover what sort of 
bird it may be. On looking at the etymology of the word we 
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iind that it is derived from a root which signifies hurling or 
easting down, and we may therefore presume that the bird is one 
which plunges or sweeps down upon its prey. 

All Hebraists have agreed that it is one of the sea-birds, and 
this view of the case seems to be taken in the Septuagint, where 
the word is rendered by Catarrliactea, a term that lias the 
same derivation in Greek as the Shfilak in Hebrew. It is 
indeed the same word from which we form our term “ cataract,” 
to express the manner in which the water plunges or is hurled 
down from a height. 

In consequence of this derivation, several writers have 
thought that the Shfilak might be the Solan goose, or gannet, a 
bird which lives on fish, and always takes its prey by darting 
down upon it from a height. This bird, however, although it 
certainly answers completely to the sense of the word shdluk, is 
not common enough on the shores of Palestine to be specially 
mentioned among the unclean birds. Other writers, seeing this 
difficulty, have thought that the Shalfik might be one of the 
terns, or sea-swallows, forgetful of the fact that these are not 
plunging birds, although exceedingly swift of flight. 

Weighing, however, the opinions of the various Hebraists and 
naturalists, we may safely determine that the word shdldk has 
been rightly translated in the Authorized Version. The Hebrew 
Bible gives the same reading, and does not affix the mark of 
doubt to the word, though there are very few of the long list of 
animals in Lev. xi. and l)eut. xiv. which are not either distin- 
guished by the mark of doubt, or, like the Tinshemeth, are left 
untranslated. 

The Cormorant belongs to the family of the pelicans, the re- 
lationship between them being evident to the most unpractised 
eye; and the whole structure of the bird shows its admirable 
adaptation for the life which it leads. 

Its long beak enables it to seize even a large fish, 'while the 
hook at the end prevents the slippery prey from escaping. The 
long snake-like neck gives the bird the power of darting its 
beak with great rapidity, and at the same time allows it to seize 
prey immediately to the right or left of its course. Its strong, 
closely-feathered wings enable it to fly with tolerable speed, while 
at the same time they can be closed so tightly to the body that 
they do not hinder the progress of the bird through the water ; 
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while the tail serves equally when spread to direct its course 
through the air, and when partially or entirely closed to act as a 
rudder in the water. Lastly, its short powerful legs, with their 
broadly-webbed feet, act as paddles, by which the bird urges 
itself through the water with such wonderful speed that it can 
overtake and secure the iislics even in their own clement. Be- 
sides these outward characteristics, we find that the bird is able 
to make a very long stay under water, the lungs being adapted so 
as to contain a wonderful amount of air. 

The method of catching prey which is practised by the Cor- 
morant is familiar to us from the fact that the Cormorant has 
been trained to play the same part in the water as the falcon in 
the air, and has been taught to catch fish, and bring them ashore 
for its master. So adroit are they, that if one of them should 
catch a fish which is too heavy for it another bird will conic to 
its assistance, and the two together will bring the struggling 
prey to land. Trained birds of this description have been em- 
ployed in China from time immemorial, and in later years they 
have been re-introduced into England, where they have often 
exhibited their really wonderful powers. 

In the days of Charles I. these birds were kept in training, 
and there was attached to the Court a professed official, called 
the King’s Master of the Cormorants. These birds were usually 
caught and trained in Holland, and thence exported to England. 
The disturbed state of the country during the civil wars, added 
to the sport-destroying character of the Puritans, seems to have 
caused the sport to he abandoned in this country, and it is only 
within the last few years that they have been again employed. 
In order to prevent it from swallowing the fish which it takes, 
each bird has a ring or ligature passed round its neck. 

The Cormorant is a most voracious bird, swallowing a con- 
siderable weight of fish at a meal, and digesting them so rapidly 
that it is soon ready for another supply. Although it is essen- 
tially a marine bird, hunger often takes it inland, especially to 
places where are lakes or large rivers. Mr. Waterton mentions, 
in his "Essays on Natural History,” that the Cormorants often 
visited the lake at Walton Hall, and that they soon became so 
familiar and fearless, that after catching and eating their prey 
they would sit on the terrace and preen their feathers under the 
windows of the drawing-room. 
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The lake is by no means a large one, and it is probable that 
the birds were attracted by the absolute security which was felt 
by every winged creature within the domain. “ Ilis skill in 
diving,” writes Mr. Waterton, “ is most admirable, and his suc- 
cess beyond belief. You may know him at a distance, among a 
thousand water-fowl, by his upright neck, by his body being 
apparently half immersed in the water, and by his being per- 
petually in motion when not on land. 

“ While the ducks and teal and widgeons are stationary on the 
pool, the cormorant is seen swimming to and fro, as if in quest 
of something. First raising his body nearly perpendicular, down 
he plunges into the deep, and, after staying there a considerable 
time, he is sure to bring up a fish, which he invariably swallows 
head foremost. Sometimes half an hour elapses before he can 
manage to accommodate a large eel quietly in his stomach. 

“You see him straining violently with repeated efforts to gulp 
it ; and when you fancy that the slippery mouthful is success- 
fully disposed of, all on a sudden the cel retrogrades upwards 
from its dismal sepulchre, struggling violently to escape. The 
cormorant swallows it again, anii up again it comes, and shows 
its tail a foot or more out of its destroyers mouth. At length, 
worn out with ineffectual writhings and siblings, the eel is 
gulped down into the cormorant’s stomach for the last time, 
there to meet its dreaded and inevitable fate.” 

Mr. Fortune gives a somewhat similar account of the feeding 
of tame Cormorants in China. The birds preferred eels to all 
other food, and, in spite of the difficulty in swallowing the 
slippery and active creature, would not touch another fish as 
long as an eel was left. The bird is so completely at home in the 
water that it does not need, like the heron and other aquatic birds, 
to bring its prey asliore in order to swallow it, but can eat fish 
in the water as well as catch them. It always seizes the fish 
crosswise, and is therefore obliged to turn it before it can swallow" 
the prey with the head dow T mvards. Sometimes it contrives to 
turn the fish while still under water, but, if it should fail in so 
doing, it brings its prey to the surface, and shifts it about in its 
bill, making a series of little snatches at it until the head is in 
the right direction. When it seizes a very huge fish, the bird 
shakes its prey just as a dog shakes a rat, and so disables it. It 
is said to eat its own weight of fish in a single day. 
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Sometimes, when it 1ms been very successful or exceptionally 
hungry, it loads itself with food to such an extent that it be- 
comes almost insensible during the process of digestion, and, 
although naturally a keen-eyed and wary bird, allows itself to 
be captured by hand. 

The nest of the Cormorant is always upon a rocky ledge, and 
generally on a spot which is inaccessible except by practised 
climbers furnished with ropes, poles, hooks, and other appur- 
tenances. Mr. Waterton mentions that when he descended the 
Paincliff, a precipice some four hundred feet in height, he saw 
numbers of the nests and eggs, but could not get at them except 
by swinging himself boldly off the face of the cliff, so us to be 
brought by the return swing into the recesses chosen by the 
birds. 

The nests are mostly placed in close proximity to each other, 
and are made of sticks and seaweeds, and, as is usual with such 
nests, are very inartificially constructed. The eggs are of a 
greenish white on the outside, and green on the inside. When 
found in the nest, they are covered with a sort of chalky crust, 
so that the true colour is not perceptible until the crust is 
scraped off. Two to four eggs are generally laid in, or rather on, 
each nest. As may be imagined from the character of the birds’ 
food, the odour of the nesting-place is most horrible. 

Sometimes, when rocks cannot be found, the Cormorant is 
obliged to select other spots for its nest. It is mentioned in the 
“ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,” that upon an island in 
the midst of a large lake there were a number of Scotch fir- 
trees, upon the branches of which were about eighty nests of 
the Cormorant. 

The flesh of the Cormorant is very seldom eaten, as it has a 
fishy flavour which is faT from agreeable. To eat an old Cor- 
morant is indeed almost impossible, but the young birds may be 
rendered edible by taking them as soon as killed, skinning them, 
removing the whole of the interior, wrapping them in cloths, 
and burying them for some time in the ground. 

From the account of this bird, the reader will see that it may 
well be the Shfilak of the Old Testament. Owing to its size and 
its peculiar habits, it is a very conspicuous bird, and therefore 
likely to be selected by name by the ancient lawgiver. And 
although its flesh is not very agreeable, it can be eaten; and, as 
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lias been shown, can be rendered tolerably palatable by a very 
simple process. The flesh of the Solan goose is deprived in a 
similar manner of its naturally rank and fishy flavour. 


THE PELICAN. 


The Pelican of the wilderness — Attitudes of the bird — Its love of solitude — 
Derivation of the Hebrew word — Fantastic interpre tat ion— Mode of feeding 
the young — Fables regarding the Pelican — Breeding-places of the bird — The 
object of its wide wings and lai^ pouch — Colour of the Pelican. 


On page 490 it has been mentioned that in two passages of 
Scripture, the word which is translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion as Cormorant, ought to have been rendered as Pelican. 
These, however, are not the first passages in which we meet with 
the word kaath. The name occurs in the two parallel passages 
of Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. among the list of birds which 
are proscribed as food. Passing over them, we next come to 
Ps. cii. 0. In this passage, the sacred writer is lamenting liis 
misery : “ By reason of the voice of my groaning my bones 
cleave to my skin. 

“ T am like a pelican of tlie wilderness : 1 am like an owl of 
tlie desert.” 

In these sentences, we see that tlie Kaath was a bird of 
solitude that was to be found in tlie "wilderness,” i.c. far from 
the habitations of man. This is one of the characteristics of the 
Pelican, which loves not the neighbourhood of human beings, 
and is fond of resorting to broad, uncultivated lands, where it 
will not be disturbed. 

In them it makes its nest and hatches its young, and to them 
it retires after feeding, in order to digest in quiet the ample meal 
which it has mada Mr. Tristram well suggests that the metaphor 
of tlie Psalmist may allude to the habit common to the Pelican 
and its kin, of sitting motionless for hours after it has gorged 
itself with food, its head sunk on its shoulders, and its bill 
resting on its breast. 
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This is but one of the singular, and often grotesque, attitudes 
in which the Fcliciui is in the habit, of indulging. 

There are before me a number of sketches made of the 
Pelicans at the Zoological (Jardens, and in no two cases does 
one attitude in the least resemble another. In one sketch' the 
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Tam Mr n pelican in the vilthrnew.” — 1*8. rii. 0. 


bird is sitting in the attitude which has just been described. In 
another it is walking, or rather staggering, along, with its head 
on one side, and its beak so closed that hardly a vestige of its 
enormous pouch can be seen. Another sketch shows the same 
bird as it appeared when angry with a companion, and scolding 
its foe in impotent rage ; while another shows it basking in the 
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sun, with its magnificent wings spread and shaking in the warm 
beams, and its pouch hanging in folds from its chin. 

One of the most curious of these sketches shows the bird 
squatting on the ground, with its head drawn back as far as 
possible, and sunk so far among the feathers of the back and 
shoulders that only a portion of the head itself can be seen, 
while the long beak is hidden, except an inch or two of the end. 
In this attitude' it might easily be mistaken at a little distance 
for an oval white stone. 

The derivation of the Hebrew word kaath is a very curious 
one. It is jtaken from a verb signifying “ to vomit,” and this 
derivation has been explained in different ways. 

The early writers, who were comparatively ignorant of natural 
history, thought that the Pelican lived chiefly on molluscs, and 
that, after digesting the animals, it rejected their shells, just as 
the owl and the hawk reject the bones, fur, and feathers of their 
prey. They thought that the Pelican was a bird of a hot tem- 
perament, and that the molluscs were quickly digested by the 
heat of the stomach : “ conchas enim, calore veutris coctas, rursus 
evomit, ut testis rejectis, esculenta seligat.” 

At the present day, however, knowing as we do the habits of 
the Pelican, we find that, although the reasons just given are 
faulty, and that the Pelican lives essentially on fish, and not on 
molluscs, the derivation of the word is really a good one, and 
that those who gave the bird the name of Kaath, or the vomiter, 
were well acquainted with its habits. 

The bird certainly does eat molluscs, but the principal part 
of its diet is composed of fish, which it catches dexterously by 
a sort of sidelong snatch of its enormous bill. The skin under 
the lower part of the beak is so modified that it can form, when 
distended, an enormous pouch, capable of holding a great quan- 
tity of fish, though, as long as it is not wanted, the pouch is so 
contracted into longitudinal folds as to be scarcely perceptible. 
When it has filled the pouch, it usually retires from the water, 
and flies to a retired spot, often many miles inland, where it 
can* sit and digest at its ease the enormous meal which it has 
made. 

As it often chooses its breeding-places in similar spots, far 
from the water, it has to carry the food with which it nourishes 
its young for many miles. For this purpose it is furnished, not 
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only with the pouch which has been just mentioned, but with 
long, wide, and very powerful wings, often measuring from twelve 
to thirteen feet from tip to tip. No one, on looking at a Pelican 
as it waddles about or sits at rest, would imagine the gigantic 
dimensions of the wings, which seem, as the bird spreads them, 
to have almost as unlimited a power of expansion as the pouch. 

In these two points the true Pelicans present a strong contrast 
to the cormorants, though birds closely allied. The cormorant 
has its home close by the sea, and therefore needs not to carry 
its food for any distance. Consequently, it needs no pouch, 
and has none. Neither does it require the great expanse of 
wing which is needful for the Pelican, that has to cany such 
a weight of fish through the air. Accordingly, the wings, though 
strong enough to enable the bird to carry for a short distance 
a single fisli of somewhat huge size, are comparatively short and 
closely feathered, and the flight of the cormorant possesses 
neither the grace nor the power which distinguishes that of the 
Pelican. 

When the Pelican feeds its young, it does so by pressing its 
beak against its breast, so as to force out of it the enclosed fish. 
Now the tip of the beak is armed, like that of the connorant, 
with a sharply-curved hook, only, in the case of the Pelican, the 
hook is of a bright scarlet colour, looking, when the bird presses 
the beak against the white feathers of the breast, like a large 
drop of blood. Hence arose the curious legend respecting the 
Pelican, which represented it as feeding its young with its own 
blood, and tearing open its breast with its hooked bill. We find 
that this legend is exemplified by the oft-recurring symbol of the 
“ Pelican feeding its young ” in ecclesiastical art, as an emblem 
of Divine love. 

This is one of the many instances in which the inventive, 
poetical, inaccurate Oriental mind has seized some peculiarity of 
form, and based upon it a whole series of fabulous legends. As 
long as they restricted themselves to the appearance and habits 
of the animals with which they were familiarly acquainted, tlio 
old writers were curiously full, exact, and precise in their details. 
But as soon as they came to any creature of whose mode of life 
they were entirely or partially ignorant, they allowed their 
inventive faculties full scope, and put forward as zoological facts 
statements which were the mere creation of their own fancy. 
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We have already seen several examples of this propensity, and 
cliall find more as we proceed with the zoology of the Scriptures. * 

The fabulous legends of the Pelican are too numerous to be 
even mentioned, but there is one which deserves notice, because 
it is made the basis of an old Persian fable. 

The writer of the legend evidently had some partial knowledge 
of the bird. He knew that it had a large pouch which could 
hold fish and water; that it had large and powerful wings ; and 
that it was in the habit of flying far inland, either for the purpose 
of digesting its food or nourishing its young. Knowing that the 
Pelieau is in the habit of choosing solitary spots in which it may 
bring up its young in safety, but not knowing the precise mode 
of its nesting, the writer in question has trusted to his imagi- 
nation, and put forward his theories as facts. 

Knowing that the bird dwells in “ the wilderness,” he has 
assumed that the wilderness in question is a sandy, arid desert, 
far from water, ^and consequently from vegetation. Such being 
the case, the nurture of the Pelican's young is evidently a diffi- 
cult question. Being aquatic birds, tlie young must needs require 
water for drink and bathing, as well as fish for food ; and, though 
a supply of both these necessaries could be brought in the ample 
pouches of the parents, they would be wasted unless some mode 
of storing were employed. 

Accordingly, the parent birds were said to make their nest 
in a hollow tree, and to line it with clay, or to build it altogether 
of clay, so as to leave a deep basin. This basin the parent birds 
were said to use as a sort of store-pond, bringing home supplies 
of fish and water in their pouches, and pouring them into the 
pond. The wild beasts who lived in tlie desert were said to be 
acquainted with these nests, and to resort to them daily in order 
to quench their thirst, repaying their entertafliers by protecting 
their homes. 

In real fact, the Pelican mostly breeds near water, and is fond 
of selecting little rocky islands where it cannot be approached 
without dauger. The nest is made on the ground, and is formed 
in a most inartificial manner of reeds and glass, the general mass 
of the nest being made of the reeds, and the lining being formed 
of grass. The eggs are white, of nearly tlie same shape at both 
ends, and are from two to five in number. On an average, 
however, each nest will contain about two eggs. 

K K 2 
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The parent birds are very energetic in defence of tlieir eggs or 
young, and, according to Le Vaillant, when approached they are 
“ like furious harpies let loose against us, and their cries ren- 
dered us almost deaf. They often flew so near us that they 
flapped tlieir wings in our faces, and, though we fired our pieces 
repeatedly, we were not able to frighten them.” When the well- 
known naturalist- Sonnerat tried to drive a female Pelican 
from her nest, she appeared not to be frightened, but angry. 
She would not move from her nest, and when he tried to 
push her off, she struck at him with her long bill and uttered 
cries of rage. 

In order to aid the bird in carrying the heavy weights with 
which it loads itself, the whole skeleton is permeated with air, 
and is exceedingly light. Beside this, the whole cellular system 
of the bird is honeycombed with air-cells, so that the bulk of 
the bird can he greatly increased, while its weight remains 
practically unaltered, and the Pelican becomes a sort of living 
balloon. 

The habit of conveying its food inland before eating it is so 
characteristic of the Pelican that other birds take advantage of 
it. Im some countries there is a large hawk which robs the 
Pelican, just as the bald-headed eagle of America robs the 
osprey. Knowing instinctively that when a Pelican is flying 
inland slowly and heavily and with a distended pouch it is 
carrying a supply of food to its home, the hawk dashes at it, 
and frightens it so that the poor bird opens its beak, and gives 
up to the assailant the fish which it was bearing homewards. 

It is evident that the wings which are needed for supporting 
such weights, and which, as we have seen, exceed twelve feet in 
length from tip to tip, would be useless in the water, and would 
hinder rather thafl aid the bird if it attempted to dive as the 
close-winged cormorant does. Accordingly, we find that the 
Pelican is not a diver, and, instead of chasing its finny prey 
under water, after the maimer of the cormorant, it contents 
itself with scooping up in its beak the fishes which come to the 
surface of the water. The very buoyancy of its body would 
prevent it from diving as does the cormorant, and, although it 
often plunges into the water so fairly as to be for a moment 
submerged, it almost immediately rises, and pursues its course 
on the surface of the water, and not beneath it. Like the 
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cormorant, the Pelican can perch on trees, though it does not 
select such spots for its roosting-places, and prefers rocks to 
branches. In one case, however, when some young Pelicans 
had been captured and tied to a stake, their mother used to 
bring them food during the day, and at night was accustuined 
to roost in the branches of a tree above them. 

One of the two passages to which allusion has already been 
made in which the word kaath has been wrongly translated, 
occurs in Isa. xxxiv. 10, 11 : “From generation to generation 
it shall lie waste ; none shall pass through it for ever and ever. 

“But the cormorant [Pelican in margin] and the bittern 
shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it : 
and lie shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness.” 

These words form part of a prophecy concerning Idumron, or 
Edom, in which the desolation that is to come upon the land 
is painted in the most vivid colours. The streams are to be 
turned into pittfli, and the dust into brimstone; thorns are to 
come up in the palaces, and nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses, and the land is to be washed with blood. And so 
great is to be the desolation of the land, that even the Pelican, 
which keeps itself far from the habitations of men, is to 
possess it. 

A similar figure is employed by the prophet Zeplianiah, when 
writing of the utter destruction of Ninevali, that “rejoicing 
city, that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and there 
is no more beside me.” In chap. ii. ver. 13, 14, the prophet 
writes as follows: “He will stretch out Ifis hand against the 
north, and destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveh a deso- 
lation, and dry like a wilderness. 

“ And flocks shall lie down in the midst of- her, all the beasts 
of the nations ; both the cormorant [Pelican] and bittern shall 
lodge in the upper lintels of it, their voices shall sing in the 
windows ; desolation shall be in the threshold : for lie shall 
overcome the cedar work.” 

In both these passages the Jewish Bible renders the word 
lcaatli as Pelican. For a further explanation of them the reader 
is referred to the article on the hedgehog. 

It will be now seen that, accepting the Kaath to be the 
Pelican, the imagery of the scriptural writers is as accurate as 
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it is forcible. Though under some circumstances a thoroughly 
social bird, it is yet fond of retiring to the most solitary spots 
in order to consume at peace the prey that it has captured; 
and, as it sits motionless and alone for hours, more like a white 
stone than a bird, it may well be accepted as a type of solitude 
and desolation. 

The colour of the common Pelican is white, with a very slight 
pinky tinge, which is most conspicuous in the breeding season. 
The feathers of the crest arc yellow, and the quill feathers of 
the wings arc jetty black, contrasting well with the white 
plumage of the body. The pouch is yellow, and the upper 
part of the beak bluish grey, with a red line running across 
the middle, and a bright red hook at the tip. This plumage 
belongs only to the adult bird, that of the young being ashen 
grey, and four or five years arc required before the bird puts on 
its full beauty. There is no difference in the appearance of the 
sexes. The illustration on page 4!)6 represents a fine old male 
Crested Pelican (Pckmmis cristatus). The general colour is 
greyish white, with a slight* yellowish tint on the breast. The 
pouch is bright orange, and the crest is formed of curling 
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We now come to a different class of animated beings. We have 
already found that the sacred writers were very loose in their 
nomenclature of the mammalia and birds, and we may therefore 
expect to find that even greater uncertainty prevails with regard 
to tho REPTiLEa It is evident that the sacred writers classed 
together the “ creeping things ” of the earth, without troubling 
themselves about zoological accuracy, and that by them a lizard, 
a centipede, and a caterpillar would have been alike classed as 
belonging to the “ creeping things.” For example, we learn in 
Deut. xiv. 19 that “every creeping thing that * fiieth ” is un- 
clean. On referring to Levit. xi. 21, we find that the same prohi- 
bition is repeated, but with an addition that shows that the 
sacred writer is treating of insects under the head of “creeping 
things.” “Yet these may ye eat of every flying creeping thing 
that gocth upon all four, which have legs above their feel, to 
leap withal upon the earth; 

“ Even these of them may ye eat ; the locust after his kind, 
and the bald locust after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, 
and the grasshopper after his kind. 

“ But all other flying creeping things which have four feet 
shall be an abomination unto you.” 

As to the particular species signified by these different insects, 
the reader is referred to that portion of the work which treats of 
entomology ; and it is sufficient to observe that in this passage 
the term “ creeping things ” is employed to designate insects. 
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If we pass to verse 42 of the same chapter, we find that 
among the "creeping things” the centipedes, millepedes, and 
very probably the caterpillars, are ranked. " Whatsoever hath 
more feet among all creeping things that creep upon the earth, 
them ye shall not eat, for they are an abomination. 

"Ye shall not make yourselves [or, your souls] abominable 
with any creeping thing that creepeth, neither shall ye make 
yourselves unclean with them, that ye should be defiled 
thereby.” 

Again, in Ps. civ. 24, 25, different orders qf animals are 
classed under the name of creeping things : “ O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made them all : 
the earth is full of Thy riches. 

“ So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts.” In this passage it 
is probable that the sacred writer classed together all the inha- 
bitants of the sea that creep and that do not swim with fins, and 
that under this term are first comprised the marine turtles, and 
perhaps snakes. Indeed, from verses 10 and 11 of Levit. xi. it is 
almost certain that marine and aquatic reptiles are signified: 
“ All that have not fins and scales in the seas and in the rivers, 
of all that move in the waters, and of every living thing which 
is in the waters, they shall be an abomination unto you : 

"They shall be even an abomination unto you; ye shall 
not eat of thfir flesh, but ye -shall have their carcases in 
abomination.” , 

This prohibition also includes the whole of the molluscs, and 
the marine worms, or annelids. 

We will take these creatures in their order, and begin with 
those which are classed as Reptiles by the zoologists of the 
present day, and which are distinguished by having a bony 
skeleton, breathing by means of lungs and not of gills, having a 
heart with two auricles and one venticle, and the skin being 
covered with horny plates or scales. The first in order are 
those which are covered with plates, and which are known as 
the Chelarians, including the Tortoises and Turtles. 

In Levit. xi. 29, there occurs among the list of unclean 
beasts a word which is translated in the Authorized Version as 
" tortoise.” The word is Tm\ and is rendered in the Hebrew 
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Bible as “lizard/' but with the mark of doubt affixed to it. As 
the correct translation of the word is very dubious, we shall 
examine it in both these senses. 

The common Tortoise ( Testudo Grazed) is very common in 
Palestine, and is so plentiful that it would certainly have been 
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used by the Israelites as food, had it not been prohibited by 
law. At the present day it is cooked and eaten by the inhar 
bitants of the country who are not Jews, and its eggs are in as 
great request as those of the fowl. 

These eggs are hard, nearly spherical, thick-shelled, and 
covered with minute punctures, giving them a roughness like 
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that of a file. In captivity the Tortoise is very careless about 
the mode in which they are deposited, and 1 have seen a large 
yard almost covered with eggs laid by Tortoises and abandoned. 
The white or albumen of the egg is so stiff and gelatinous that 
to empty one of them without breaking the shell is a difficult 
task, and the yolk is very dark, and covered with minute spots 
of black. When fresh the eggs are as good as those of the fowl, 
and many persons even think them better ; the only drawback 
being that their small size and thick shell cause considerable 
trouble in eating them. 

The flesh of the Tortoise is eaten, not only by human beings, 
but by birds, such as the lammergeier. In order to get at the 
ilesli of the Tortoise, they carry it high in the air and drop it on 
the ground so as to break the shell to pieces, should the reptile 
fall on a stone or rock. If, as is not often the case in such a 
rocky land as that of Palestine, it should fall on a soft spot, the 
bird picks it up, soars aloft, and drops it again. 

The Tortoises have no teeth, but yet are able to crop the 
herbage with perfect ease. In lieu of teeth the edges of the 
jaws are sharp-edged and very hard, so that they cut anything 
that comes between them like a pair of shears. Leaves that are 
pulgy and crisp are bitten through at once, but those that are 
thyjfc iough, and fibrous are rather torn than bitten, the Tortoise 
platting its feet upon them, and dragging them to pieces with its 
ja^j, The carnivorous Torteises have a similar habit, as we shall 
presently see. 

This is the species from whose deliberate and slow movements 
the familiar metaphor of “ slow as a Tortoise ” was derived, and 
it is this species which is the hero of the popular fable of the 
“ Hare and the Tortoise.” Many of the reptiles are very slow 
in some things and astonishingly quick in others. Some of the 
lizards, for example, will at one time remain motionless for 
# many hours together, or creep about with a slow and snail-like 
progress, while at others they dart from spot to spot with such 
rapidity that the eye can scarcely follow their movements. This 
however is not the case with the Tortoise, which is always slow, 
and, but for the defensive armour in which it is encased, would 
long ago have been extirpated. 

During the whole of the summer months it may be seen 
crawling deliberately among the herbage, eating in the same 
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deliberate style which characterises all its movements, and occa- 
sionally resting in the same spot for many hours together, 
apparently enjoying the warm beams of the sunshine. 

As winter approaches, it slowly scrapes a deep hole in the 
ground, and buries itself until the following spring awakes it 
once more to active life: The depth of its burrow depends on 
the severity of the winter, for, as the cold increases, the Tortoise 
sinks itself more deeply into the earth. 

Mention has been made of a species of Tortoise that inhabits 
the water. This is the Caspian Emys (. Emys caspica ), a small 
species, measuring about six inches in length. It belongs to the 
large family of the Terrapins, several of which are so well known 
in America, and has a long, retractile neck, very sharp jaws, and 
webbed feet, and a well-developed tail. 

The body is fiattish, and the colour is olive, with lines of 
yellow edged with black, and the head is marked with longi- 
tudinal streaks of bright yellow. After the death of the creature 
these yellow streaks fade away gradually, and at last become 
nearly black. The skin of the head is thin, but very hard. In 
general appearance it is not unliko the chicken Tortoise of 
America, a species which is often brought to England and kept 
in captivity, on account of its hardy nature and the little trouble 
which is needed for keeping it in health. 

I have kept specimens of the Caspian Emys for some time, 
and found them to be more interesting animals than they at first 
promised to be. They were active, swimming with considerable 
speed, and snatching quickly at anything which they fancied 
might be food. 

They were exceedingly voracious, consuming daily a quantity 
of meat apparently disproportioned to their size, and eating it in 
a manner that strongly reminded me of the mole when engaged 
on a piece of meat or the body of a bird or mouse. The Tortoise 
would plant its fore-paws firmly at each side of the meat, seize 
a mouthful in its jaws, and, by retracting its head violently, 
would tear away the piece which it had grasped. 

They are most destructive among fish, and are apt to rise 
quietly underneath a fish as it basks near the surface of the 
water, grasp it beneath with its sharp-edged jaws, and tear away 
the piece, leaving the fish to die. ^ It is rather remarkable that 
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the Lepidosiren, or mud-fish of the Gambia, destroys fish in a 
precisely similar manner, though, as its jaws are much sharper 
than those of the Emys, it does not need the aid of fore-paws in 
biting out its mouthful of flesh. 

Like the land Tortoise, it is one of the liibemators, and during 
the winter months buries itself deeply in the earth, choosing 
for this purpose the soft, muddy bed or bank of the pond in 
which it lives. Its eggs are white, and liard-slielled, but are 
more oval than those of the land Tortoise, and both ends are 
nearly alike. In fact, its egg might well be mistaken for that 
of a small pigeon. The shell has a porcelain-like look, and is 
very liable to crack, so that the resemblance is increased. 

There is one drawback to these reptiles when kept as pets. 
They give out a very unpleasant odour, which is disagreeable to 
human nostrils, but is absolutely terrifying to many animals. 
The monkey tribe have the strongest objection to these aquatic 
Tortoises. I once held one of them towards a very tame 
chimpanzee, much to his discomfiture, lie muttered and re- 
monstrated, aud retreated as far as he could, pushing out his 
lips in a funnel-like form, and showing his repugnance to the 
reptile in a manner that could not be mistaken. 

Horses seem to be driven almost frantic with terror, not only 
by the sight, but by the odour of these Tortoises. In Southern 
Africa there are Tortoises closely allied to the Caspian Emys, 
and having the same power of frightening horses. In “ Land 
and Water” for February 22d, 18G9, there is an account of an 
adventure with one of those Tortoises, called in the catalogue 
of the British Museum the Eeddisli Pelamedusa. It is of an 
olive colour, and, when adult, there is a slight depression on 
either side of the vertebral line. 

“ Some very awkward accidents have occurred to parties from 
the terror caused by the fresh-water turtle {Pelamedusa subrafa). 
Carts have been smashed to fragments, riders thrown, and the 
utmost confusion caused by them. It is their smell, and it is 
certainly very disagreeable. 

“ My first acquaintance with the fact was in this wise. I 
was out shooting with two young ladies who had volunteered 
as markers ; and, as you know, all our shooting is done from 
horseback. I had jumped off for a shot at some francolins 
near a knill, or water-hole, and, after picking up my birds, was 
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ooming round the knill to windward of the horses. In my path 
scrambled a turtle. I called out to my young friends, and told 
them of my find, on which one of them, in a hasty voice, said, 
‘Oil, please, Mr. L., don’t touch it; you will frighten the 
horses I* 

“ Of course I laughed at the idea, and picked up the reptile, 
which instantly emitted its pungent odour — its means of de- 
fence. Though a long way off, the moment the horses caught 
the scent, away they flew, showing terror in every action. The 
girls, luckily splendid riders, tugged in vain at the reins ; away 
they went over the Veldt, leaving me in mortal fear that the 
yawning ‘ aard-vark* holes {Orycteropus capenm ) would break 
their necks. My own horse, which I had hitched to a bush, 
tore away his bridle, and with the ends streaming in the wind 
and the stirrups clashing about him, sped off home at full 
gallop, and was only recovered after a severe chase by my 
gallant young Amazons, who, after a race of some miles, succeeded 
in checking their affrighted steeds and in securing my runaway. 
But for some hours after, if I ventured to windward, there w r ere 
wild-looking eyes and cocked ears — the smell of the reptile 
clung to me.” 

Should any of my readers keep any of those waiter Tortoises, 
they will do well to supply them plentifully with food, to give 
them an elevated rocky perch on which they can scramble, 
and on which they will sit for hours so motionless that at a 
little distance they can scarcely be distinguished from the stone 
on which they rest. They should also be weighed at regular 
intervals, as decrease of wefght is a sure sign that something is 
wrong, and, as a general rule, is an almost certain precursor 
of death. 

This little reptile is not without its legends. According to 
the old writers on natural history, it is of exceeding use to vine- 
growers in the season when there is excess of rain or hail. 
Whenever the owner of a vineyard sees a black cloud approach- 
ing, all he has to do is, to take one of these Tortoises, lay it on 
its back, and carry it round the vineyard. He must then go 
into the middle of the ground and lay* the reptile on the earth, 
still on its back ; and the effect of this proceeding would be that 
the cloud would pass aside from a place so well protected. 

"But,” proceeds the narrator, not wishing to be responsible 
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for tlio statement, "such diabolical and foolish observations 
were not so muche to be remembered in this place, were it not 
for their sillincsse, that by knowing them men might learn the 
weakncsse of human wisdom when it erretli from the fountain of 
all science and true knowledge (which is Divinity), and the 
most approved assertions of nature. And so I will say no more 
in this place of the sweet-water tortoise.” 


THE DIIUBB. 

We now come to the second animal, which may probably be 
the Tzab of the Old Testament. 

This creature is one of the lizards, and is a very odd-looking 
creature. It is certainly not so attractive in appearance that 
the Jews might be supposed to desire it as food ; but it often 
happens that, as is the case with the turtle and iguana, from 
the most ungainly, in the latter animal even repulsive, forms are 
produced the most delicate meats. 

The Dhubb, or Egyptian Mastiguiie, as the lizard is indiffer- 
ently called, grows to a considerable size, measuring when adult 
three feet in length. Its colour is green, variegated with brown, 
and is slightly changeable, though not to the extent that dis- 
tinguishes the chameleon. The chief peculiarity of this lizard 
consists in its tail, which is covered with a series of whorls or 
circles of long, sharply-pointed, hard-edged scales. The very 
appearance of this tail suggests its use as a weapon of defence, 
and it is said that even the dreaded'cerastes is conquered by it, 
when the lizard and the snake happen to find themselves 
occupants of the same hole. 

The ancients had a very amusing notion respecting the use of 
the spiny tail possessed by the Dhubb and its kin. They had 
an idea that, comparatively small though it was, it fed upon 
cattle, and that it was able to take them from the herd and 
drive them to its home. For this purpose, when it had selected 
an ox, it jumped on its back, and by the pricking of its sharp 
claws drove the animal to gallop in hope of ridding himself of 
liis tormentor. In order to guide him in the direction of its 
home, it made use of its tail, lashing the ox “ to make him go 
with liis rider to the place of his most fit execution, free from 
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all rescue of his herdsman, or pastor, or the annoyance of pas- 
sengers, where, in most cruel and savage manner, he teareth the 
limbs and parts one from another till he be devoured.” 

This very absurd account is headed by an illustration, which, 
though bad in drawing and rude in execution, is yet so bold and 
truthful that there is no doubt that it was sketched from the 
living animal. 

As it haunts sandy downs, rocky spots, and similar localities, 
it is well adapted for the Holy Land, which is the home of a 
vast number of reptiles, especially of those belonging to the 
lizards. In the summer time they have the full enjoyment of 
the hot sunbeams, in which they delight, and which seem to 
rouse these cold-blooded creatures to action, while they deprive 
the higher animals of all spirit and energy. In the winter time 
these very spots afford localities wherein the lizards can hibernate 
until the following spring, and in such a case they furnish the 
reptiles with secure hiding-places. 

Although the Dhubb does not destroy and tear to pieces oxen 
and other cattle, it is yet a rather bloodthirsty reptile, and will 
kill and devour birds as large as the domestic fowl. Usually, 
however, its food consists of beetles and other insects, which it 
takes deliberately. 

Whether or not the Dhubb be the same reptile as the Tzab of 
the Old Testament, the resemblance between the Hebrew and 
Arabic words is very remarkable. 
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THE LEVIATHAN OR CROCODILE. 

Signification of tlie word Leviathan — Description in the Book of Job— Structure 
and general habits of the Crocodile — The throat-valve and its use — Position 
of the nostrils — Worship of the Crocodile — The reptile known in the Holy 
Land— Two legends respecting its presence there — Mode of taking prey — 
Cunning of the Crocodile— 1 The baboons and the Crocodile— Speed of the 
reptile — Eggs and young of the Crocodile, and their enemies— Curious story 
of the ichneumon and ibis — Modes of capturing the Crocodile — Analysis of 
Job’s description— The Crocodile also signified by the word Tannin . Aaron's 
rod changed into a Tannin— Various passages in which the word occurs — Use 
of the word by the prophet Jeremiah. 

The word Leviathan is used in a rather loose manner in the Old 
Testament, in some places representing a mammalian of the sea, 
and in others signifying a reptile inhabiting the rivers. As in 
the most important of these passages the Crocodile is evidently 
signified, we will accept that rendering, and consider the Croco- 
dile as being the Leviathan of Scripture. The Jewish Bible 
accepts the word Crocodile, and does not add the mark of doubt. 

The fullest account of the Leviathan occurs in Job xli., the 
whole of which chapter is given to the description of the terrible 
reptile. As the translation of the Jewish Bible differs in some 
points from that of the Authorized Version, I shall here give 
the former, so that the reader may he able to compare them with 
each other. 

“ Canst thou draw out a crocodile with a book, or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down ? 

“ Canst thou put a reed into his nose, or bore his jaw through 
with a thorn ? 

“ Will he make many supplications unto thee ? will he speak 
soft words unto thee ? 

11 Will he make a covenant with thee ? wilt thou take him as 
a servant for ever ? 

“ Wilt thou play with him as with a bird, or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ? 

“ Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? shall they 
part him among the merchants ? 
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“ Canst thou fill liis skin with barbed irons, or his head with 
fish-spears ? 

“ Lay thine hand upon him, thou wilt no more remember the 
battle. 

“ Behold, the hope of him is in vain ; shall not one be cast 
down at the sight of him ? 

“ None is so fierce that dare stir him up ; who then is able to 
stand before Me ? 

“ Who hath forestalled Me that I should repay him? whatsoever 
is under the whole heaven is Mine. 

“ I will not be silent of his parts, nor of the matter of his 
power, nor of his comely proportion. 

“ Who can uncover the face of his garment ? who would enter 
the double row in his jaw? 

“ Who can open the doors of his face ? his teeth are terrible 
round about. 

“ The strength of his shields are his pride, shut up together 
as with a close seal. 

“ One is so near to another that no air can come between 
them. 

“ They are joined one to another, they stick together that they 
cannot be sundered. 

“ His snortings make light to shine, and his eyes are like the 
eyelidS of the morning dawn. 

“ Out of his nostrils goetli smoke, as out of a seething pot or 
caldron. 

“ His breath kindleth live coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth. 

“ In his neck abideth strength, and before him danceth terror. 

“ The flakes of his flesh are joined together, they are firm in 
themselves ; yea, as hard as nether millstone. 

“ When he raiseth himself up, the mighty are afraid ; by 
reason of breakings they lose themselves. 

“ The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold : the 
spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

“ He esteemeth iron as straw, and copper as rotten wood. 

“ The arrow cannot make him flee : sling-stones are turned 
with him into stubble. 

‘'‘Clubs are counted as stubble ; he laugheth at the shaking of 
a spear. . 


L L 2 
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“ His under parts are like sharp points of potsherd ; he 
speaketli sharp points upon the mire. 

“ He niaketh the deep to boil like a pot ; he makcth the sea 
like a pot of ointment. 

“ He maketli a path to shine after him ; one would think the 
deep to be hoary. 

“ Upon earth there is not his like, who is made without fear. 

“He beholdeth all high things; he is a king over all the 
children of pride.” 

This splendid description points as clearly to the Crocodile 
as the description of the Behemoth which immediately precedes 
it docs to the hippopotamus, and it is tolerably evident that the 
sacred poet w T ho wrote these passages must have been personally 
acquainted with both the Crocodile and the hippopotamus. In 
both descriptions there are a few exaggerations, or rather, poetical 
licences. lor example, the bones of the hippopotamus are said 
to be iron and copper, and the Crocodile is said to kindle live 
coals with his breath. These, however, are but the natural 
imagery of an Oriental poet, and, considering the subject, we 
may rather wonder that the writer has not introduced even more 
fanciful metaphors. 

Before proceeding with the Biblical portion of the history of 
this formidable reptile, I will mention a few points connected 
with the Crocodile and its kin. There are several species of 
Crocodile in different parts of the world, ten species at least 
being known to science. Some inhabit India, some tropical 
America, some Asia, and some Africa, so that the genus is 
represented in nearly all the warmer parts of the world. 

They are all known by the formation of the teeth, the lower 
canines fitting each into a notch on the side of the upper jaw. 
The feet are webbed to the tips, and though the reptile mostly 
propels itself through the water by means of its tail, it can also 
paddle itself gently along by means of its feet. The teeth are 
all made for snatching and tearing, but not for masticating, the 
Crocodile swallowing its prey entire when possible ; and when 
the animal is too large to be eaten entire, the reptile tears it to 
pieces, and swallows the fragments without attempting to mas- 
ticate them. 

# In order to enable it to open its mouth under water, the back 
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of its throat is furnished with a Very simple hut beautiful con- 
trivance, whereby the water is received on a membranous valve, 
and, in proportion to its pressure, closes the orifice of the throat. 
As the Crocodiles mostly seize their prey in their open jaws and 
hold it under water until devoured, it is evident that without 
such a structure as has been described the Crocodile would be 
as likely to drown itself as its prey. But the throat-valve 
enables it to keep its mouth open while the water is effectually 
prevented from running down its throat, and the nostrils, placed 
at the end of the snout, enable it to breathe at its ease, while 
the unfortunate animal which it has captured is being drowned 
beneath the surface of the water. 

This position of the nostrils serves another purpose, and 
enables the Crocodile to breathe while the whole of its body is 
under the water, and only an inch or two of the very end of the 
snout is above the surface. As, moreover, the Crocodile, as is 
the case with most reptiles, is able to exist for a considerable 
time without breathing, it only needs to protrude its nostrils for 
a few moments, and can then sink entirely beneath the water. 
In this way the reptile is able to conceal itself in case it should 
suspect danger ; and as, in such instances, it dives under the 
herbage of the river, and merely thrusts its nose into the air 
among the reeds and rushes, it is evident that, in spite of its 
enormous size, it baffles the observation of almost every foe. 

The Crocodile is one of the many animals to which divine 
honours were paid by the Egyptians. This we learn from several 
Sources. Herodotus, for example, in “ Euterpe,” chapter 69, writes 
as follows : “ Those who dwell about Thebes and Lake Mceris, 
consider .them to be very sacred ; and they each of them train 
up a Crocodile, which is taught to be quite tame ; and they put 
crystal and gold ear-rings into their ears, and bracelets on their 
fore-paws ; and they give them appointed and sacred food, and 
treat them as well as possible while alive, and when dead, they 
embalm them, and bury them in sacred vaults. 

“ But the people who dwell about the city of Elephantine eat 
them, not considering them as sacred.” 

The reasons for this worship are several. At the root of them 
all lies the tendency of man to respect that which , he fears 
rather than, that which he loves; and the nearer the man 
approaches the savage state, the more is this feeling developed. 
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By this tendency his worship is regulated, and it will ho found 
that when man is sufficiently advanced to be capable of worship 
at all, his reverence is invariably paid to the object which has 
the greatest terrors for him. The Crocodile, therefore, being the 
animal that was most dreaded by the ancient Egyptians, was 
accepted as the natural type of divinity. 

By degrees, though the worship of the Crocodile was retained, 
the worshippers thought themselves obliged to find reasons for 
tlieir veneration, and some of them said that they considered the 
Crocodile a type of divinity because it had no tongue, and was 
therefore an emblem of divine power, which requires no tongue 
wherewith to speak. “ For by a mute and silent way it ascendeth, 
and bringeth all things mortal to a vocal justice, which speaketh 
in action, though not in voyce, even as all that is in the Croco- 
dile is action and not voyce.” 

Some said that they reverenced the Crocodile because it laid 
threescore eggs and lived threescore years, this being the span of 
human life. Others, and these give by far the best reason, say 
that divine honours are paid to the Crocodile because the time 
of laying the eggs and hatching the young foreshows the annual 
rising of the Nile, on which depends the prosperity of the whole 
country. Still there is no doubt that, whatever explanations 
may have been offered by the advocates of Crocodile worship, 
the true reason for it was nothing but the terror inspired by the 
animal. 

Owing to the accuracy of the description in the Book of Joti, 
which is evidently written by one who was personally acquainted 
with the Crocodile, it is thought by many commentators that the 
writer must have been acquainted w ith the Nile, in which river 
both the Crocodile and hippopotamus are found at the present day. 

It is possible, however, that the hippopotamus and the Croco- 
dile have had at one time a much wider range than they at 
present enjoy. Even within the memory of man the hippo- 
potamus has been driven further and further up the Nile by 
the encroachments of man. It has long been said that even at tlie 
present day the Crocodile exists in Palestine in the river which 
is called “ Nhar Zurka,” which flows from Samaria through the 
plains of Sharon. Several of the older writers have mentioned 
its existence in this river, and, since this work was commenced, 
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the long-vexed question lias been set at rest ; a Crocodile, eight 
feet in length, having been captured in the Nliar Zurka. 

In her <r Domestic Life in Palestine,” Miss Eogers gives an old 
legend by which the people account for the presence of Crocodiles 
in this river. Many ages ago there dwelt upon the bank of the 
river an old man and his two sons, the elder of whom was idle 
and profligate, while the younger was industrious and virtuous. 

The father died, and left them each an equal share of his 
wealth — the flocks and herds which fed on the rich banks of 
the river. In process of time, the elder brother wasted all his 
property by riotous living and neglect, while the younger brother 
had greatly increased his flocks and herds, and had become a 
wealthy man. The elder, being jealous of his brother’s prosperity, 
sought in his mind how to do him an injury. Accordingly, he 
travelled to Egypt, brought some young Crocodiles thence, and 
turned them into the river, hoping that they would destroy his 
brother’s flocks as they came to drink. 

Some time afterwards, lie went down to the river, and, as he 
had been accustomed to do, descended to the w r ater to wash, 
when the Crocodiles seized him, dragged him into the water, and 
devoured him. 

This is one legend. Another states that many years ago a 
colony of Egyptians had settled on the bank of the Nhar Zurka, 
and that they, being worshippers of the Crocodile, brought some 
of the young from the Nile and established them in the river, 
which thenceforward bore the name of Nliar Zurka, or the 
Crocodile Elver. The reader will doubtless have noticed that 
in both these, legends the Crocodile is said to be an importation 
from the Nile, and is not held to be indigenous to the river. 

Allusion is made in the former of these two legends to the 
mode in which the Crocodile seizes its prey. It does not attack 
it openly, neither, as some have said, does it go on shore for that 
purpose. It watches to see whether any animal comes to drink, 
and then, sinking beneath the surface of the water, dives rapidly, 
rises unexpectedly beneath the unsuspecting victim, seizes it 
with a sudden snap of its huge jaws, and drags it beneath the 
water. Should the intended prey be too far from the water to 
be reached by the mouth, or so large that it may offer a suc- 
cessful resistance, the Crocodile strikes it a tremendous blow 
with its tail, and knocks it into the water. The dwellers on the 
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Nile bank say that a large Crocodile will with a singlo blow of 
its tail break all the four legs of an ox or a horse. 

These cunning reptiles even contrive to catch birds as they 
come for water. On the banks of the Nile the smaller birds 
drink in a veiy peculiar manner. They settle in numbers on 
the flexible branches that overhang the stream, and when, by 
their weight, the branch bends downwards, they dip their beaks 
in the water. The Crocodile sees afar off a branch thus loaded, 
swims as near as possible, and then dives until it can see the 
birds immediately above it, when it rises suddenly, and with a 
snap of its jaws secures a whole mouthful of the unsuspecting 
birds. 

Sir S. Baker, in his travels on the Nile, gave much attention 
to the Crocodile, and has collected a great amount of interesting 
information about the reptile, much of which is peculiarly 
valuable, inasmuch as it illustrates the Scriptural notices of 
the creature. He states that it is a very crafty animal, and that 
its usual mode of attack is by first showing itself, then swim- 
ming slowly away to a considerable distance, so as to make its 
intended victim think that danger is over, and then returning 
* under water. It is by means of this manoeuvre that it captures 
the little birds. It first makes a dash at them, open-mouthed, 
causing them to take to flight in terror. It then sails slowly 
away as if it were so baffled that it did not intend to renew the 
attack. When it is at a considerable distance, the birds think 
that their enemy has departed, and return to the branch, which 
they crowd more than ever, and in a minute or two several dozen 
of them are engulfed in the mouth of the Crocodile, which has 
swiftly dived under them. 

On one occasion, Sir S. Baker was walking near the edge of 
the river, when he heard a great shrieking of women on the 
opposite bank. It turned out that a number of women had 
been filling their “ gerbas ” (water-skins), when one of them was 
suddenly attacked by a large Crocodile. She sprang hack, and 
the reptile, mistaking the filled gerba for a woman, seized it, and 
gave the owneT time to escape. It then dashed at the rest of 
the women, but only succeeded in seizing another gerba. 

A short time previously a Crocodile, thought by the natives 
to be the same individual, had seized a woman and carried her 
off ; and another had made an attack on a man in a very curious 
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manner. A number of men were swimming across the river, 
supported, after their custom, on gerbas inflated with air, when 
one of them felt himself seized by the leg by a Crocodile, which 
tried to drag him under water. He, however, retained his hold 
on the skin, and his companions also grasped his arms and hair 
with one hand, while with the other they struck with their 
spears at the Crocodile. At last they succeeded in driving the 
reptile away, and got their unfortunate companion to land, where 
they found that the whole of the flesh was stripped from the 
leg from the knee downwards. The poor man died shortly, 
afterwards. 

These crafty reptiles also try to catch the baboons by lying 
in wait for them at their drinking places ; but the baboons are 
generally more than a match for the Crocodile in point of 
cunning and quickness of sight. Sir S. Baker witnessed an 
amusing example of such an attempt and its failure. 

u The large tamarind-trees on the opposite bank are generally 
full of the dog-faced baboons (Cipioccplialus) at their drinking 
hour. I watched a large Crocodile creep slily out of the water 
and lie in waiting among the rocks at the usual drinking place 
before they arrived, but the baboons were too wide awake to be 
taken in so easily. 

“ A young fellow was the first to discover the enemy. He 
had accompanied several wise and experienced old hands to 
the extremity of a bough that at a considerable height over- 
hung the river; from this post they had a bird’s eye view, 
and reconnoitred before one of the numerous party descended 
to drink. The sharp eyes of the young one at once detected 
the Crocodile, who matched in colour so well with the rocks 
that most probably a man would not have noticed it until 
too late. 

“ At once the young one commenced shaking the bough and 
screaming with all his might, to attract the attention of the 
Crocodile and to induce it to move. In this he was immediately 
joined by the whole party, who yelled in chorus, while the large 
old males bellowed defiance, and descended to the lowest branches 
within eight or ten feet ef the Crocodile. It was of no use — 
the pretender never stirred, and I watched it until dark. It 
remained still in the same place, waiting for some unfortunate 
baboon whose thirst might provoke his fate, but not one was 
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sufficiently foolish, although the perpendicular bank prevented 
them from drinking except at that particular spot.” 

It may be imagined that if the Crocodile were to depend 
entirely for its food upon the animals that it catches on the bank 
or in the river, it would run a risk of starving. The fact is, that 
its principal food consists of fish, which it can chase in the water. 
The great speed at which the Crocodile darts through the water 
is not owing to its webbed feet, but to its powerful tail, which 
is swept from side to side, and thus propels the reptile after 
the manner of a man “sculling” a boat with a single oar ill 
the stern. The whales and the fishes have a similar mode of 
propulsion. 

On land, the tail is the Crocodile's most formidable weapon. 
It is one mass of muscle and sinew, and the force of its lateral 
stroke is terrible, sweeping away every living thing that it may 
meet. Fortunately for its antagonists, the Crocodile can turn 
but very slowly, so that, although it can scramble along at a 
much faster pace than its appearance indicates, there is no great 
difficulty in escaping, provided that the sweep of its tail be 
avoided. As the Crocodile of the Nile attains when adult a 
length of thirty feet, one moiety of which is taken up by the 
tail, it may easily be imagined that the power of this weapon 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

As if to add to the terrors of the animal, its head, back, and 
tail are shielded by a series of horny scales, which are set so 
closely together that the sharpest spear can seldom find its way 
through them, and even the rifle hall glances off, if it strikes 
them obliquely. Like many other reptiles, the Crocodile is 
hatched from eggs which are laid on shore and vivified by the 
warmth of the sun. 

These eggs are exceedingly small when compared with the 
gigantic lizard which deposited them, scarcely equalling in 
dimensions those of the goose. There is now before me an egg 
of the cayman of South America, a fresh-water lizard but little 
smaller than the Crocodile of the Nile, and this is barely equal 
in size to an ordinary hen’s egg. It is longer in proportion to 
its width, but the contents of the two eggs would be as nearly 
as possible of the same hulk. On the exterior it is very rough, 
having a granulated appearance, not unlike that of dried shark- 
skin, and the shell is exceedingly thin and brittle. The lining 
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membrane, however, is singularly thick and tough, so that the 
egg is tolerably well defended against fracture. 

When first hatched, the young Crocodile is scarcely larger 
than a common newt, but it attains most formidable dimensions 
in a Very short time. Twenty or thirty eggs are laid in one 
spot, and, were they not destroyed by sundry enemies, the 
Crocodiles would destroy every living creature in the rivers. 
Fortunately, the eggs and young have many enemies, chiefly 
among which is the well-known ichneumon, which discovers the 
place where the eggs are laid and destroys them, and eats any 
young Crocodiles that it can catch before they succeed in making 
their way to the water. 

The old writers were aware of the services rendered by the 
ichneumon, but, after their wont, exaggerated them by additions 
of their own, saying that the ichneumon enters into the mouth 
of the Crocodile as it lies asleep, and eats its way through the 
body, “ putting the Crocodile to exquisite and intolerable torment, 
while the Crocodile tumbleth to and fro, sighing and weeping, 
now in the depth of water, now on the land, never resting till 
strength of nature faileth. For the incessant gnawing of the 
ichneumon so provoketh her to seek her rest in the unrest of 
every part, herb, element, throws, throbs, rollings, but all in 
vain, for the enemy within her breatheth through her breath, 
and sporteth herself in the consumption of those vital parts 
which waste and wear away by yielding to unpacificable teeth, 
one after another, till she that crept in by stealth at the mouth, 
like a puny thief, comes out at the belly like a conqueror, 
through a passage opened by her own labour and industry.” 

The author lias in the long passage, a part of which is here 
quoted, mentioned that the ichneumon takes its opportunity of 
entering the jaws of the Crocodile as it lies with its mouth open 
against the beams of the sun. It is very true that the Crocodile 
does sleep with its mouth open ; and, in all probability, the 
older observers, knowing that the ichneumon did really destroy 
the eggs and young of the Crocodile, only added a little ampli- 
fication, and made up their minds* that it also destroyed the 
parents. The same writer who has lately beeji quoted ranks the 
ibis among the enemies of the Crocodile, and says that the bird 
affects the reptile* with such terror that, if but an ibis’s feather 
be laid on its back, the Crocodile becomes rigid and unable to 
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move. The Arabs of the present time say that the water- 
tortoises are enemies to the eggs, scratching them out of the 
sand and eating them. 

We will now pass to the description of the Crocodile in the 
Book of Job. 

In the beginning of that description, Job is asked in irony 
whether he can draw out Leviathan with a hook, or bore his 
jaw with a thorn. This is probably in allusion, not so much to 
the size and strength of the Crocodile, as to its cunning. At 
the present time the Arabs of the Nile assert that to catch a 
Crocodile with a hook is impossible. Mr. Lowth suggested to 
liis boatmen that, if a large hook were baited with meat, a 
Crocodile might be caught. Yuscf eagerly denied the possi- 
bility of such a capture : “ Him too clever — crocodile looking 
out of his eye so” (making a squint) — “lie see everything like 
one man, as crocodile like man — people thinking him was one 
man long time, very long time.” 

According to Herodotus, however, the Egyptians did take the 
Crocodile with a hook, which they first baited with a small pig, 
and let into the river, and then beat another pig so as to make 
it scream. The Crocodile, hearing the cries of the pig, swims to 
seize its prey, and swallows the baited hook instead of the 
living pig. As soon as it is caught, the hunters draw it on 
shore, arid when it tries to attack them, they throw sand into its 
eyes so as to blind it. It is remarkable that the Arab hunters 
of the Nile still employ sand as their best defensive weapon 
when they have harpooned a hippopotamus and dragged it to 
the bank. The animal, finding that it cannot retreat, charges 
into the men, who repel it by throwing sand into its eyes. 

The expression “ boring his jaw with a thorn” probably refers 
to the fishermen’s universal custom of stringing together the 
captured fish by a twig passed through the mouth. In the 
late Mr. Waterton’s “ Wanderings ” there is an account of the 
method employed by the natives in catching the cayman, which 
is the Crocodile of tropical America. A steel hook was tried 
and found useless, but one of the natives made in a short time 
an ingenious hook, composed of four sharpened wooden spikes, 
with which he succeeded in catching the reptile, thus literally 
boring its jaw with a thorn. 
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Allusion is made to the impenetrable character of the scale in 
verses 7, 15, 16, 17, and from verses 26 to 30. Verse 8 is given 
better in the Jewish Bible than in the Authorized Version. 
“ Lay thine hand upon him, thou wilt no more remember the 
battle.” The same may be said of verse 22, which is thus ren- 
dered in the Authorized Version : “ In his neck remaineth 
strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him.” The mar- 
ginal reading gives the last verse as “ sorrow rejoiceth.” Neither 
of these expressions is very intelligible, but the rendering of 
the Jewish Bible is not only clear, but forcible. “In his neck 
abideth strength, and before him danceth terror.” 

In verse 13 the marginal translation is nearly the correct 
one: “Who can come to him within his double bridle?” and 
the Jewish Bible gives the real meaning of the passage, showing 
that allusion is made to the double rows of teeth in both jaws, 
those of the upper interlacing into those of the lower. “ Who 
would enter the double (row) in his jaw ?” this reading being 
carried out by the following verse : “ Who can open the doors 
of his face? his teeth are terrible round about” (Jewish 
Bible). 

The quick sight of the Crocodile is mentioned in verse 18, his 
eyelids being compared to the “ eyes of the morning,” this meta- 
phor being further illustrated by the hieroglyphs, wherein the 
eye of the Crocodile is employed as the emblem of day-dawn. 
The impossibility of domesticating this terrible reptile is shown 
in verses 4 and 5 : “ Will he make many supplications unto 
thee ? Will he speak soft words unto thee ? 

“ Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ?” 

Allusion is evidently made to the disagreeable nature of its 
flesh, which is penetrated with a strong musky odour, in verse 6 : 
“Shall the companions make a banquet of him? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ?” 

And lastly, the foam raised by the lashing of the Crocodile’s 
mighty tail, and the wake that is left behind it as it urges itself 
through the water, are mentioned in verses 31 and 32. 

It is not unlikely that the word Leviathan also signified any 
of the larger inhabitants of the waters, whether marine or 
reptile, and that a whale or a Crocodile would be equally called 
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by that name. In this sense we must interpret the well-known 
passage, Ps. civ. 24 — 26 : 

" 0 Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all : the earth is full of Thy riches. 

“So is this great and wide sea” (i.e> the Mediterranean), 
“ wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. 

“ There go the ships : there is that Leviathan, whom Thou 
hast made to play therein.” In this passage the writer points 
to some large inhabitant of the Mediterranean, or the Great 
Sea, as it is called in Scripture, to distinguish it from the Sea of 
Galilee, and the only creature which would answer to the allu- 
sion must be one of the larger cetacean. 

AVe also find that the Crocodile must be signified by the 
Hebrew r word tannin , which occurs in several parts of Scripture, 
and which is sometimes translated as “ dragon,” and sometimes as 
“ serpent,” and sometimes as “ whale.” For example, in Exod. vii. 
10, we find the well-known passage which relates the changing of 
Aaron’s rod into a Tannin, or serpent, as the Authorized Version 
translates it The Jewish Bible, however, simply renders the 
word as “ huge creature.” Next, we come to Ileut. xxxii. 33 : 
“ Tlieir wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of 
asps.” This passage is rendered in the Jewish Bible as “Their 
wine is the fury of huge creatures, and the cruel venom [or head] 
of asps.” 

The same word occurs in Job vii. 12 : “Ain I a sea, or a 
whale [tannin], that thou settest a watch over me ? ” AVe also 
find it in Jer.ix. 11 : “ And 1 will make Jerusalem heaps, and a 
den of dragons [tannin] ; ” and the same image is repeated in 
x. 22 : “ Behold, the noise of the bruit is come, and a great 
commotion out of the north country, to make the cities of Judah 
desolate, and a den of dragons.” The same prophet again 
repeats the word in xiv. 6 : “ The wild asses did stand in the 
high places, they snuffed up the wind like dragons.” 

There is nothing in any of these passages which would give 
any clue iis to the creature that w r as signified by the word 
tannin, but we obtain a clue to it in Ezek. xxix. 2 — 5 : “ Sou of 
man, set thy face against Hiaraoh king of Egypt, and prophesy 
against him, and against all Egypt : 
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“Speak, and say, Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I am 
against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers, ■which hath said, My river is mine 
own, and I have made it for myself. 

“ But I will put hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause the tisli 
of thy rivers to stick unto thy scales ; and I will bring thee up 
out of the midst of thy rivers, and all the fish of thy rivers 
shall stick unto thy scales. 

“ And I will leave thee thrown into the wilderness, thee and, 
all the fish of thy rivers : thou shalt fall upon the open fields ; 
thou shalt not be brought together nor gathered : I have given 
thee for meat to the beasts of the field, and to the fowls of the 
heaven.” 

See also xxxii. 2, 3 : “ Son of man, take up a lamentation 
for Pharaoh king of Egypt, and say unto him. Thou art like a 
young lion of the nations, and thou art as a whale [tannin] in 
the seas ; and thou earnest forth with thy rivers, and troubledst 
the waters with thy feet, and fouledst their rivers. 

“Thus saith the Lord God, 1 will therefore spread out my net 
over thee with a company of many people ; and they shall 
bring thee up in my net.” 

There is a peculiar significance in the comparison of Pharaoh 
to the Crocodile. It is the master and terror of the Nile, of 
whom all animals stand in fear. It is ravenous, crafty, fierce, 
and relentless, keen-eyed to espy prey, and swift to devour it. 
Yet, in spite of all these evil qualities, the Egyptians venerated 
it, pampered it, hung it with costly jewels, and paid divine 
honours to it, exactly as they considered their despotic sovereign 
as a demigod during his life, and honoured him w r ith an apo- 
theosis after his death. 

Like the Crocodile, secure in his scaly armour, Pharaoh 
thought himself invincible, but, though man could not conquer 
him, God could do so. Man could not “ put a hook into his 
nose, or bore his jaws through with a thorn” (Job xli. 2) ; but 
the Lord could “ put hooks in his jaws, and bring him up out of 
the midst of his rivers, and give him for meat to the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the heaven.” 

Taking also the Tannin of Exod. vii. to be the Crocodile, we 
see how approprihte were all the circumstances. The miracle 
was performed in the presence of Pharaoh, who is afterwards 
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spoken of under the emblem of the “dragon ( tannin ) that 
lieth in the midst of the river.” The rod of the future liigh 
priest of the Lord was changed into the Crocodile, which was 
worshipped by the Egyptian priests and magicians ; and when 
they imitated the miracle, Aaron’s rod swallowed up those of 
the heathen in token that the Lord would destroy idolatry. 

It is worthy of mention here that, although in the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures, the rods of both Moses and Aaron 
are mentioned as having been changed into serpents, the words 
which are translated as serpents are different. The rod of 
Aaron, the priest, was turned into a Tannin, ie. Crocodile ; that 
of Moses, the lawgiver, into a Nachash or serpent. 

There is one passage which seems to imply that the word 
tannin may signify a cetacean. It occurs in Lam. iv. 3 : “Even 
the sea-monsters [ tannin ] draw out the breast, they give suck to 
their young ones.” If the sacred writers were aware that the 
cetaceans were mammals and suckled their young, and that the 
Crocodile left its offspring to find food for themselves, there 
would be no doubt on the subject. But it is not at all likely 
that the Prophet Jeremiah, his soul torn by the crimes of his 
country and the calamities which he foresaw, persecuted by his 
own people, his life endangered by the forebodings that he was 
compelled to utter, imprisoned, exiled, and at* last dying in 
a strange land, would have been versed in natural history, or 
would have troubled himself to inquire as to the manner in 
which the young of the Crocodile were fed. The sense of the 
passage is plain enough, and contains a rebuke to the people in 
that they neglect their children, and were worse than the ferocious 
inhabitants of the water, as we shall see on reading the whole 
of the passage : “ Even the sca-monstcr draws out the breast ; 
they give suck to their young ones : the daughter of my people 
is become cruel, like the ostriches in the wilderness. 

“ The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of his 
mouth for thirst; the young children ask bread, and no man 
breaketh it unto them.” 
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Difficulty of identifying the Lctfuili— Probability that it is a collective and not a 
specific term— Various Lizards of Palestine— Tim Green or Jersey Lizard — The 
Cyprins, its appearance and habits — The Glass Snake or Sclicltopusic — Trans- 
lation of the word clwmet — Probability that it signifies the Skink- — Medicinal 
uses of the Lizard— The Seps tribe — The common Oicigna, and the popular 
belief concerning its habits— The Sphmnops .and its shallow tunnel. 

In Leviticus xi. 30, the word Lizard is used as the rendering of 
the Hebrew word letddh (pronounced as L’tHh4h). There arc 
one or two difficulties about the word, hut, without going into 
the question of etymology, which is beside the object of this 
work, it will be sufficient to state that the best authorities accept 
the rendering, and that in the Jewish Bible the word Lizard is 
retained, but with the mark of doubt appended to it. 

In all probability the sacred lawgiver employs the word 
letddh as a general term ; so that, although he prohibits certain 
Lizards by name, as having been used for food by the various 
nations with whom the Israelites* were necessarily brought in 
contact during their captivity, their wanderings, and their final 
conquest of Palestine, he implies that the whole of the Lizard 
tribe are to be considered as unfit to be eaten by the chosen 
people. 

We shall presently examine some of those which are pro- 
hibited by name, and it will bo sufficient in the present case to 
glance at the Lizard tribes of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 

Those lands absolutely swarm with Lizards. Even in our own 
country, Lizards are fax more common' than is generally known. 
I have caused the greatest surprise in an agricultural county 
by catching and showing to the field-labourers the common 
Scaly Lizard (Zootoca vivipara). The little reptile was exceed- 
ingly plentiful, add yet not one of the labourers, nor even their 
employers, had seen it. 
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In warmer parts of the earth, the Lizards are so numerous and 
so comparatively large that they force themselves upon the 
notice. For example, the well-known Gkken or Jebset Lizard 
( Lacerta viridis) is exceedingly plentiful, and may be seen darting 
among the leaves in search of prey, after the erratic manner of 
Lizards generally, which will remain absolutely motionless for 
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* And the ferret, and the chameleon, and the lizard , and the snail , and the mole.”-* Levit. xi. 80. 


hours together, then whisk about so rapidly that the eye can 
scarcely follow their movements, and subside into quiescence as 
suddenly as they started from it. 

In many parts of the world, especially in France, where the 
terror inspired by nearly all reptiles is really ludicrous, this 
beautiful and harmless creature is feared as if it were a venomous 
serpent, and, to judge from experience, I doubt whether a cobra 
or a rattlesnake would excite more horroT than a Green Lizard. 

A veby common species of Lizard, and therefore likely to be 
one of those which are grouped under the common name ofLetMh, 
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is the Cyprius ( Plestiodon auratum). This handsome Lizard is 
golden-yellow in colour, beautifully spotted with orange and 
scarlet, and may be distinguished, even when the colours have 
fled after death, by the curiously formed ears, which are strongly 
toothed in front. It is very plentiful in Palestine, and, like 
others of its kin, avoids cultivated tracts, and is generally found 
on rocky and sandy soil which cannot be tilled. It is active, 
and, if alarmed, hides itself quickly in the sand or under stones. 

It belongs to the great family of the Skinks, many of which, 
like the familiar blind-worm of our own country, are without 
external legs, and, though true Lizprds, progress in a snake-like 
manner, and are generally mistaken for snakes. One of these is 
the Glass Snake or Scheltopusic (Pseudopus pallasii ), which 
has two veiy tiny hind legs, but which is altogether so snake- 
like that it is considered by the natives to be really a serpent. 
They may well be excused for their error, as the only external 
indications of limbs are a pair of slightly-projecting scales at the 
place where the hind legs would be in a fully-developed Lizard. 

Though tolerably plentiful, the Scheltopusic is not veiy often 
seen, as it is timid and wary, and, when it suspects danger, glides 
away silently into some place of safety. When adult, the colour 
of this Lizard is usually chestnut, profusely mottled with black 
or deep brown, the edge of each scale being of the darker colour. 
It feeds upon insects and small reptiles, and has been known to 
devour a nest full of young birds. 

In Levit. xi. 30 is a Hebrew word, chomet , which is given in 
the Authorized Version as Snail. There is, however, no doubt 
that the word is wrongly translated, and that by it some species 
of Lizard is signified. The Jewish Bible follows the Authorized 
Version, but affixes the mark of doubt to the word. There is 
another word, shablul, which undoubtedly does signify the snail, 
and will be mentioned in its proper place. 

It is most probable that the word chomet includes, among 
other Lizards, many of the smaller Skinks which inhabit Pales- 
tine. Among them we may take as an example the Common 
Skink ( Scincus officinalis), a reptile which derives its specific 
name from the 'fact that it was formerly used in medicine } 
together with mummy, and the other disgusting ingredients 
which formed the greater part of the old Pharmacopoeia. 

mm2 
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Even at the present day, it is used for similar purposes in the 
East, and is in consequence captured for the use of physicians, 
the body being simply dried in the sun, and then sent to market 
for sale. It is principally employed for the cure of sunstroke, 
nettle-rash, sand-blindness, or fever, and both patient and physi- 
cian have the greatest confidence in its powers. It is said by 
some European physicians that the flesh of the Skink really 
does possess medicinal powers, and that it has fallen into dis- 
repute chiefly because those powers have been exaggerated. In 
former days, the head and feet were thought to possess the 
greatest efficacy, and were valued accordingly. 

like all its tribe, the Skink loves sandy localities, the soil 
exactly" suiting its peculiar habits. Although tolerably active, it 
does not run so fast or so far as. many other Lizards, and, when 
alarmed, it has a peculiar faculty for sinking itself almost instan- 
taneously under the sand, much after the fashion of the shore- 
crabs of our own country. Indeed, it is even more expeditious 
than the crab, which occupies some little time in burrowing 
under the wet and yielding sand, whereas the Skink slips 
beneath the diy and comparatively hard sand with such rapidity 
that it seems rather to be diving into a nearly excavated burrow 
than to be scooping a hollow for itself. 

The sand is therefore a place of safety to the Skink, which 
does not, like the crab, content itself with merely burying its 
body just below the surface, but continues to burrow, sinking 
itself in a few seconds to the depth of nearly a yard. 

The length of the Skink is about eight inches, and its very 
variable colour is generally yellowish brown, crossed with several 
dark bands. Several specimens, however, are spotted instead of 
banded with brown, while some are banded with white, and 
others are spotted with white. In all, however, the under- 
surface is silver grey. 

It has been thought by several zoologists, that several of the 
Lizards belonging to the Seps family may be included in the 
general term of CJhpmet. . 

This theory is strengthened by the fact that those of the 
Scpsidae which have no visible feet, and which, after the custom 
of such Lizards, burrow in the sand, are even at the present day 
eaten by, Arabs, under the convenient title of Sand-fishes. 
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Several species of the Sepsid® inhabit Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, and of these we will take two as examples. 

The first is the Common Seps or Cicigna (Seps tridactylis ), a 
nearly legless Lizard, having a very long and snake-like body, 
and four legs, so small and feeble as to be of scarcely any use 
iu locomotion. 

It bears some resemblance to the blindworm of England, 
feeds on much the same diet, and has similar habits. It is per- 
fectly harmless, its teeth being too small, and its jaws too feeble, 
to hurt any creature larger than those on which it feeds ; but, 
like the blindworm, it is much dreaded by the ignorant, who 
believe that it steals upon horses and other cattle by night, and 
bites them as they sleep. 

Like other Lizards of its kind, it is one of the sand-lovers, 
burying itself when it suspects danger. 

The second example of the Scpsid® is .one that has its chief 
home in Egypt. This is the Capistbatkd Spilenops ( Sphemops 
sepsoidcs). This reptile is also a burrower, but does not sink so 
deeply into the sand as those Lizards which have just been 
noticed. Indeed, it scarcely burrows deeply enough to cover it, 
so that with the foot the sand may be scraped off, and the 
reptile discovered. 

Sometimes it has recourse to a substitute for a tunnel, and 
will crawl along the deep Tut made by a cart-wheel rather than 
take the trouble of excavating a passage for itself. In conse- 
quence of this peculiarity, it may generally be found in any 
ridged ground, such as that which is employed in the cultivation 
of rice and other grain, and, as it prefers to follow the course of 
the ridges rather than leave them, it may be taken without 
much trouble. It is perfectly harmless, and, although when 
taken it struggles violently to escape, it never employs its teeth 
on the hand that holds it. The colour of the Sphtenops is pale 
brown, diversified with a black stripe on either side of the 
muzzle, and a longitudinal series of black dots along the body. 
The tail is conical and pointed. 
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THE CHAMELEON, MONITOR, AND GECKO. 


Translation of the word Koach — Signification of the word, and its applicability to 
the Chameleon — Power of the reptile’s grasp— The prehensile tail — Demeanour 
of the Chameleon on the ground — The independent eyes — Its frequent change 
of colour — Mode of taking prey— Strange notions respecting the Chameleon — 
The Monitor, or Land Crocodile — Its habits and use to mankind — The Nilotic 
Monitor, and its habit of destroying the eggs and young of the Crocodile — 
The Gecko or Ferret of Scripture. 


In Levit. xi. 30 there occurs a word which has caused great 
trouble to commentators. The word is koach (pronounced as a 
dissyllable thus, ko-acli). Primarily, it signifies power and 
strength, but in this passage it signifies the name of some 
ereature which is included in the list of unclean beasts. There 
is very little doubt that it signifies some species of lizard, and 
in the Authorized Version it is rendered as Chameleon. The 
Jewish Bible accepts the same translation, but appends to it the 
mark of doubt. 

There are two lizards to which the term may possibly be 
applied — namely, the Chameleon and the Monitor; and, as the 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures accepts the former inter- 
pretation, we will first describe the Chameleon. 

• 

This reptile is very plentiful in the Holy Land, as well as in 
Egypt, so that the Israelites would be perfectly familiar with it, 
both during their captivity and after their "escape. It is but a 
small reptile, and the reader may well ask why a name denoting 
strength should be given to it. 1 think that we may find the 
reason for its name in the extraordinary power of its grasp, as it 
is able, by means of its peculiarly-formed feet and prehensile tail, 
to grasp the branches so tightly that it can scarcely be removed 
without damage. 

I once saw six or seven Chameleons huddled up together, all 
having clasped each other's legs and tails so firmly that they 
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‘ And the ferret, and the chameleon, and the lizard , and the snail, and the mole '' — Lkvit. xl. 30 . 


taken by myself from a specimen which I kept for several 
months. 

When the Chameleon wished to pass from one branch to 
another, it used to hold firmly to the branch by the tail and one 
h^nd-foot, and stretch out its body nearly horizontally, feeling 
about with the *other three feet, as if in search of a convenient 
resting-place. In this curious attitude it would remain for a 
considerable time, apparently suffering no inconvenience, though 
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even the spider-monkey would have been unable to maintain 
such an attitude for half the length of time. 

The strength of the grasp is really astonishing when con- 
trasted with the size of the reptile, as any one will find who 
allows the Chameleon to grasp his finger, or who tries to detach 
it from the branch to which it is clinging. The feet are most 
curiously made. They are furnished with five toes, which are 
arranged like those of parrots and other climbing birds, so as to 
close upon each other like the thumb and finger of a human 
hand. They are armed with little yellow claws, slightly curved 
and very sharp, and when they grasp the skin of the hand they 
give it an unpleasantly sharp pinch. 

The tail is as prehensile as that of the spider-monkey, to 
which the Chameleon bears a curious resemblance in some of 
its attitudes, though nothing can be more different than the 
volatile, inquisitive, restless disposition of the spider- monkey 
and the staid, sober demeanour of the Chameleon. The reptile 
has the power of guiding the tail to any object as correctly as if 
there were an eye at the end of the tail. When it has been 
travelling over the branches of trees, I have often seen it direct 
its tail to a projecting bud, and grasp it as firmly as if the bud 
had been before and not behind it. 

Sometimes, when it rests on a branch, it allows the tail to 
hang down as a sort of balance, the tip coiling and uncoiling 
unceasingly. But, as soon as the reptile wishes to move, the 
tail is tightened to the branch, and at once coiled round it. 
There really seems to be almost a separate vitality and con- 
sciousness on the part of the tail, 'which glides round an object 
as if it were acting with entire independence of its owner. 

On the ground the Chameleon fares but poorly. Its walk is 
absolutely ludicrous, and an experienced person might easily 
fail to identify *a Chameleon when walking with the same 
animal on a branch. It certainly scrambles along at a toler- 
able rate, but it is absurdly awkward, its legs sprawling 
widely on either side, and its feet grasping futilely at every 
step. The tail, which i% usually so lithe and nimble, is then 
held stiffly from the body, with a slight curve upwards. 

The eyes are strange objects, projecting far from the head, 
and each acting quite independently of the other, so that one 
eye may often be directed forwards, and the other backwards. 
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Th.e eyeballs are covered with a thick wrinkled skin, except a 
small aperture at the tip, which can be opened and closed like 
our own eyelids. 

The changing colour of the Chameleon has beeli long known, 
though there are many mistaken ideas concerning it. 

The reptile does not necessarily assume the colour of any 
object on which it is placed, but sometimes takes a totally 
different colour. Thus, if my Chameleon happened to come 
upon any scarlet substance, the colour immediately became 
black, covered with innumerable circular spots of light yellow. 
The change was so instantaneous that, as it crawled on the 
scarlet cloth, the colour would alter, and the fore-part of the 
body would be covered with yellow spots, while the hinder 
parts retained their dull black. Scarlet always annoyed the 
Chameleon, and it tried to escape whenever it found itself 
near any substance of the obnoxious hue. 

The normal colour was undoubtedly black, with a slight tinge 
of grey. But in a short time the whole creature would become 
a vivid verdigris green, and, while the spectator was watching it, 
the Jegs would become banded with rings of bright yellow, and 
spots and streaks of the same colour would appear oil the head 
and body. 

When it was excited either by anger or by expectation — as, 
for example, when it heard a large fly buzzing near it — the 
colours were singularly beautiful, almost exactly resembling in 
hue and arrangement those of the jaguar. Of all the colours, 
green seemed generally to predominate, but the creature would 
pass so rapidly from one colour to another that it was scarcely 
possible to follow the various gradations of hue. 

Some persons have imagined that the variation of colour 
depends on the wants and passions of the animal. This is not 
the case. The change is often caused by mental emotion, but is 
not dependent on it; and I believe that the animal lias no 
control whatever over its colour. The best proof of this assertion 
may be found in the fact ihat my own Chameleon cliauged 
colour several times after its death ; and, indeed, as long as 
I had the dead body before me, changes of hue were taking 
place. 

The food of the Chameleon consists of insects, mostly flies, 
which it catches by means of its tongue, which can be protruded 
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to an astonishing distance. The tongue is nearly cylindrical, 
and is furnished at the tip with a slight cavity, which is filled 
with a very glutinous secretion. When the Chameleon sees a 
fly or other insect, it gently protrudes the tongue once or twice, 
as if taking aim, like a billiard-player with his cue, and then, 
with a moderately smart stroke, carries off the insect on the 
glutinous tip of the tongue. The force with which the Chameleon 
strikes is really wonderful. My own specimen used to look for 
flies from my hand, and at first I was as much surprised with 
the force of the blow struck by the tongue as 1 was with the 
grasping power of the feet, 

Among the wild legends with winch the earlier naturalists 
adorned their accounts of all animals with which they were not 
personally familiar, those of the Chameleon are not the least 
curious. “ Themselves,” writes Topsel, an author of the sixteenth 
century, “ are very gentle, never exasperated but when they are 
about wilde fig-trees. 

“ They have for their enemies the serpent, the crow, and the 
hawk. When the hungry serpent doth assault them, they 
defend themselves in this manner, as Alexander Mindius writeth. 
They take in their mouths a broad and strong stalk, under pro- 
tection of which, as under a buckler, they defend themselves 
against their enemy the serpent, by reason that the stalk is 
broader than the serpent can gripe in his mouth, and the other 
parts of the chamseleon so firm and hard as the serpent cannot 
hurt them : he labonretli but in vain to get a prey, so long as 
the stalk is in the cliamseleon’s mouth. 

“ But if the chamseleon at any time see a serpent taking the 
air, and sunning himself under some green tree, he climbeth up 
into that tree, and setteth himself directly over the serpent ; then 
out of his mouth he casteth a thread, like a spider, at the end of 
which liangeth a drop of poyson as bright as any pearl ; by this 
string he letteth down the poyson upon the serpent, which, 
lighting upon it* killeth it immediately. 

“ And Scaliger reporteth a greater wonder than this in the 
description of the chamseleon ; for he saith, if the boughs of the 
tree so grow as the perpendicular line cannot fall directly upon 
the serpent, then he so correcteth and guideth it with his fore- 
feet that it falleth upon the serpent within the mark of a hair's 
breadth. 
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“ The raven and the crow are also at variance with the cha- 
meleon, and so great is the adverse nature betwixt these twain, 
that if the crow eat of the chameleon being slain by him, he 
dyeth for it except he recover his life by a bay-leaf, even as the 
elephant, after he hath devoured a chameleon, saveth his life by 
eating of the wilde olive-tree. 

“ But the greatest wonder of all is the hostility which Pliny 
reporteth to be betwixt the chameleon and the hawk. For he 
writeth that when a hawk flyeth over a chameleon, she hath 
no power to resist the chameleon, but falleth down before it, 
yeelding both her life and her limbs to be devoured by it, and 
thus that devourer that liveth upon the prey and blood of others 
hath no power to save her own life from this little beast.” 

It may here be remarked that the frog was said to save itself 
from the water-ducks by seizing a stick crosswise in its mouth, 
so that when the duck came to seize its prey, the stick came 
across the angles of the jaws, and prevented the frog from being 
swallowed. 

So much for the Chameleon. We will now take the Nilotic 
Monitor ( Hydromunis niloticus ) and the Land Monitor (Psam- 
mosaurus scincus), the other reptiles which have been conjectured 
to be the real representatives of the Koach. 

These lizards attain to some size, the former sometimes mea- 
suring six feet in length, and the latter but a foot or so less. Of 
the two, the Land Monitor, being the more common, both in 
Palestine and Egypt, has perhaps the best claim to be considered 
as the Koach of Scripture. It is sometimes called the Land 
Crocodile. It is a carnivorous animal, feeding upon other rep- 
tiles and the smaller mammalia, and is very fond of the eggs of 
the crocodile, which it destroys in great numbers, and is in con- 
sequence much venerated by the inhabitants of the country 
about the Nile. 

The theory that this reptile may be the Koach of Leviticus is 
strengthened by the fact that even at the present day it is 
cooked and eaten by the natives, whereas the chameleon is so 
small and bony that Scarcely any one would take the trouble of 
cooking it. 

The Nilotic Monitor shares the same habit of devouring 
crocodiles’ eggs, and consequently shares the respect of those 
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who are endangered by the crocodile. It even eats the young 
crocodiles after they are hatched, chasing them through the 
water, and capturing them by means of its superior swiftness. 
It may be distinguished from the Land Monitor by the elevated 
keel which runs along the whole of the spine from the neck to 
the very end of the long tail. The general colour of the Nilotic 
Monitor is olive-grey, mottled with black. On the back of the 
neck are a series of curved bands of a whitish yellow. 

It is mentioned on page f)9, that the word an&kah> which is 
translated as “ ferret ” in Levit. xi. 30, is certainly a lizard, and in 
all probability is one of the Geckos. I have therefore introduced 
into the same illustration on page 535 the commonest species of 
Gecko found in Palestine. The reader will observe the flat, fan- 
like expansions at the ends of the toes, by w’hich it is able to 
adhere to flat surfaces. 


SERPENTS. 


Serpents in general— Signification of the Hoi ire w word Nachash — Various passages 
in which the Nachash is Mentioned —The fiery Serpents of the wilderness— 
Explanation of the words “flying” and " fiery ” as applied to Serpents — Haunts 
of the Serpent — The Cobra, or As]) of Scripture— Meaning of the word Pcthen 
—The deaf Adder that stoppetli her car— Serpent-charming in the East — Prin- 
ciple on which the charmers work— Sluggishness of the Serpent nature — 
Ceremony of initiation into Scvpcnt-ehanning— Theories respecting the deaf 
Adder — Luis of Grenada’s sermon — The Cerastes, or Homed Serpent — Appear- 
ance and habits of the reptile — The “ Adder in the path.” 


As we have seen that so much looseness of nomenclature pre- 
vailed among the Hebrews even with regard to the mammalia, 
birds, and lizards, we can but expect that the names of the 
Serpents will be equally difficult to identify. 

No less than seven names are employed in the Old Testament 
to denote some species of Serpent ; but there are only two which 
can be identified with any certainty, four others being left to 
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mere conjecture, and one being clearly a word which, like our 
snake or serpent, is a word not restricted to any particular 
species, but signifying Serpents in general. This word is ndchdah 
(pronounced nah-kahsh). It is unfortunate that the word is so 
variously translated in different passages of Scripture, and we 
cannot do better than to follow it through the Old Testament, so 
as to bring all the passages under our glance. 

The first mention of the Nacliush occurs in Gen. iii., in the 
well-known passage where the Serpent is said to be more subtle 
than all the beasts of the field, the wisdom or subtlety of the 
Serpent haying evidently an allegorical and not a categorical 
signification. We find the same symbolism employed in the 
New Testament, the disciples of our Lord being told to be “ wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 

Allusion is made to the gliding movement of the Serpent tribe 
in Prov. xxx. 19. On this part of the subject little need be said, 
except that the movements of the Serpent are owing to the 
mobility of the ribs, which are pushed forward in succession and 
drawn back again, so as to catch against any inequality of the 
ground. This power is increased by the structure of the scales. 
Those of tlip Upper part of the body, which are not used for 
locomotion, are shaped something like the scales of a fish ; but 
those of the lower part of tlic body, which come in contact with 
the ground, arp broad belts, each overlapping tlic other, and each 
connected with o^ie pair of libs. 

When, therefore, the Serpent pushes forward the ribs, the 
edges of the scaly belts will c^tch against the slightest pro- 
jection, and are ab.le to give a very powerful impetus to the 
body. It is scarcely possible to drag a snake backwards over 
rough ground; while on a smooth surface, such as glass, the 
Serpent would be totally unable to proceed. This, however, was 
not likely to have been studied by the ancient Hebrews, who 
were among the most unobservant of mankind with regard to 
details of natural history : it is, therefore, no wonder that the 
gliding of the Serpent should strike the writer of the proverb in 
question as a mystery which lie could not explain. 

Tlie poisonous nature of some of tlic Serpents is mentioned in 
several passages of Scripture ; and it will be seen that the ancient 
Hebrews, like many modern Europeans, believed that the poison 
lay in the forked tongue. See, for example, Ps. lviii. 4 : “ Their 
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poison is like the poison of a serpent ” (ndchdsh). Also Prov. 
xxiii. 32, in which the sacred writer says 'of wine that it brings 
woe, sorrow, contentions, wounds without cause, redness of eyes, 
and that “ at the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.” 



CO UK A AND UEKAHTKH, THE AMP AND ADDER OF SCRIPTURE. 

" They are like the deaf asp (marginal translation) that stoppeth her ear ; which will not hearken to 
the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely. v — Pa. lviii. 4, b. 

“Dan shall he a serpent by the way \ un adder in the path.*' — Gkx. xlix. 17. 


The idea that the poison of the Serpent lies in the tongue is 
seen in several passages of Scripture. “ They have sharpened 
their tongnes like a serpent ; adders’ poison is under their lips ” 
(Ps. cxL 3). Also in Job xx. 16, the sacred writer says of the 
hypocrite, that “he shall suck the poison of asps: the viper’s 
tongue shall slay hitn.” 

-v 
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As to the fiery Serpents of the wilderness, it is scarcely needful 
to mention that the epithet of “ fiery ” does not signify that the 
Serpents in question, produced real fire from their mouths, but 
that allusion is made to the power and virulence of their poison, 
and to the pain caused by their bite. We ourselves naturally 
employ a similar metaphor, and speak of a “ burning pain,” of 
a “ fiery trial,” of “ hot anger,” and the like. 

The epithet of “flying” which is applied to these Serpents is 
explained by the earlier' commentators as having reference to a 
•Serpent which they called the Dart Snake, and which they 
believed to lie in wait for men and to spring at them from a 
distance. They thought that this snake hid itself either in 
hollows of the ground or in trees, and sprang through the air for 
thirty feet upon any man or beast that happened to pass by. 

“And surely if it be lawful to conjecture what kinds of 
Serpents those were which in the Scripture were called Fiery 
Serpents, and did sting the Israelites to death in the Wildemesse, 
until the Brazen Serpent was erected for their cure ; among all 
the Serpents in the world, that kind of death and pain can be 
ascribed to none more properly than to these Cafczati, or Red- 
dart Serpents. 

“ For first, the Wildernesse, which was the place wherein they 
annoyed the people, doth very well agree to their habitation. 
Secondly, the Fiery Serpents are so called by figure, not that they 
are fiery, but, as all Writers do agrafe, either because they were 
red like fire ; or else because the pain which they inflicted did 
bum like fire, or rather for both these causes together, which are 
joyntly and severally found in these Red Serpents. And therefore 
I will conclude for my opinion, that these Serpents (as the 
highest poyson in nature) were sent by God to afflict the sinning 
Israelites, whose poyson was uncurable, except by Divine 
miracle.” 

The places in which the Serpent is accustomed to lie are 
mentioned in various portions- of the Old Testament. The habit 
of lying in hedges is mentioned in Ecclesiastes. “ He that 
diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge, 
a serpent shall bite him” (Eccles. x. 8). The Prophet Amos 
alludes to its custom of haunting the walls of houses (see v. 
18, 19) : “ The day of the Lord is darkness, and not light 

“ As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him ; or 
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went iuto the house, and leaned his hand on the wall, and a 
serpent bit him.” This passage refers also to the ordinary 
architecture of the East, the walls of common houses, such as 
those with which a lierdman like Amos would be most familiar, 
being little more than hurdles covered with mud. Such walls 
would soon fall into disrepair, and would 1*3 full of holes, in 
which spiders, centipedes, lizards, and serpents hide themselves. 

We will now take the various species of Serpents mentioned 
in the Bible, as nearly as they can be identified. 

Of one species there is no doubt whatever. This is the Cobra 
(JVaja h«je) } a serpent which is' evidently signified- by the Hebrew 
word pet hen. 

There are several passages in which this word occurs, nearly 
all of which contain some allusion to its poisonous nature, and 
one of them mentioning a characteristic which settles its identity 
beyond doubt. 

In the very beginning of the Scriptural books we find a 
reference to the Vetlien. The first occurs in Deut. xxxii. 33 ; 
“ Their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters are 
bitter : 

“ Their wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of 
asps” ( pethcniin ). 

Next we come to the passage in Job xx. 14 — 16 : “Yet. his 
meat in his bowels is turned, it is the gall of asps (pethenim) 
within him. 

“ lie hath swallowed down riches, and he shall vomit them 
np again : God shall cast them out of his belly. 

“11c shall suck the poison of asps {pethenim): the viper’s 
( epheli ) tongue shall slay him.” 

These passages clearly indicate the venomous nature of the 
Pethcn, and there is another which occurs in Isaiah, in which the 
same quality is inferred though not directly stated. It occurs 
in chap, xi., which is devoted to a prophecy of the spiritual reign 
of the Messiah, and in which is found that allusion to Himself 
which our Lord quoted in the Temple (see ver. 2). The passage 
with which we have now to do occurs in verse 8: “And the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp ( pethen ), and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockati'ice’ den.” 
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We may also find a passage in the Psalms, in which the Pethen 
is classed with the lion as being equally to be dreaded by the 
traveller. “ Thou shalt tread upon the Jion and adder (pethen), 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet." 

All these passages agree in one point, namely, that the Pethen 
is a creature the bite of which is exceedingly venomous, but 
there is nothing in them to assist us in identifying it. The 
Pethen may be, as far as these passages are concerned, any kind 
of venomous Serpent. But there is just one allusion to the 
Pethen which enables us to decide at once as to its identity. It 
occurs in Ps. lviii. 3 — 5 : " The wicked, are estranged from the 
womb : they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 

* " Their poison is like the poison of a serpent : they are like the 
deaf adder ( pethen ) that stoppeth her ear ; 

" Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely." The last verse is rendered rather differently 
in the Jewish Bible: "Which will not hearken to the voice of 
whisperers, the cunning master of charms.” 

Here we have a clue to the identification of the Pethen. It is 
evidently a Serpent that was accustomed to be subjected to the 
action of charmers ; and as we find that in the olden times and 
at the present day the cobra, a most venomous Serpent, was and 
is tamed by professional charmers, there is no doubt that the 
Egyptian cobTa is the Pethen of Scripture. I say the Egyptian 
cobra, because there is a closely allied species, the cobra of 
India (Naja tri/pudians ), which veiy much resembles the Naja 
hajc, and which is also tamed by serpent-charmers. A passing 
allusion to this custom in taming Serpents is made by St. Janies 
in his General Epistle, chap. iii. 7 : “ For every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, 
and hath been tamed by mankind : 

"But the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison." 

How the serpent-charmers' perform their feats is not very 
intelligible. That they handle the most venomous Serpents with 
perfect impunity is evident enough, and it is also clear that they 
are able to produce certain effects upon the Serpents by means 
of musical (or unmusical) sounds. # But these two items are 
entirely distinct, and one does not depend upon the other. 

In the first place, the handling of venomous snakes has been 
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performed by Englishmen without the least recourse to any 
arts except that of acquaintance with the habits of Serpents. 
The late Mr. Waterton, for example, would take up a rattlesnake 
in his bare hand without feeling the least uneasy as to the 
behaviour of his prisoner . He once took twenty-seven rattle- 
snakes out of a box, carried them into another room, put them 
into a large glass case, and afterwards replaced them in the 
box. He described to me the manner in which he did it, using 
my wrist as the representative of the Serpent. 

The nature of all Serpents is rather peculiar, and is probably 
owing to the mode in which the blood circulates. They are 
extremely unwilling to move, except when urged by the wants of 
nature, and will lie coiled up for many hours together when 
not pressed by hunger. Consequently, when touched, their 
feeling is evidently like that of a drowsy man, who only tries 
to shake off the object which may rouse him, and composes 
himself afresh to sleep. 

A quick and sudden movement would, however, alarm the 
reptile, which would strike in self-defence, and, sluggish as are 
its general movements, its stroke is delivered with such light- 
ning rapidity that it would be sure to inflict its fatal wound 
before it was seized. If, therefore, Mr. Waterton saw a Serpent 
which he desired to catch, he would creep very quietly up to it, 
and with a gentle, slow movement place his fingers round its 
neck just behind the head. If it happened to be coiled up in 
such a manner that he could not get at its neck, he had only to 
touch it gently until it moved sufficiently for his purpose. 

When he had once placed his hand on the Serpent, it was 
in his power. He would then grasp it very lightly indeed, 
and raise it gently from the ground, trusting that the reptile 
would be more inclined to be carried quietly than to summon 
up sufficient energy to bite. Even if it had tried to use its 
fangs, it could not have done so as long as its captor’s fingers 
were round its neck. 

As a rule, a great amount of provocation is needed before a 
venomous Serpent will use its teeth. One of my friends, when 
a boy, caught a viper, mistaking it for a common snake. He 
tied it round his neck, coiled it on his wrist by way of a bracelet, 
and so took it home, playing many similar tricks with it as he 
went After arrival in the house, he produced the viper for the 
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amusement of his brothers and sisters, and, after repeating his 
performances, tried to tie the snake in a double knot. This, 
however, was enough to provoke the most pacific of creatures, 
and in consequence he received a bite on his finger. 

There is no doubt that the snake-charmers trust chiefly to 
this sluggish nature of the reptile, but they certainly go through 
some ceremonies by which they believe themselves to be ren- 
dered impervious to snake-bites. They will coil the cobra round 
their naked bodies, they will irritate the reptile until it is in a 
state of fury ; they will even allow it to bite them, and yet be 
none the worse for the wound. Then, as if to show’ that the 
vbnomous teeth have not been abstracted, as is possibly sup- 
posed to be the case, they will make the cobra bite a fowl, 
W’hicli speedily dies from the effects of the poison. 

Even if the fangs were extracted, the Serpents would lose 
little of their venomous power. These reptiles are furnished 
with a whole series of fangs in different stages of development, 
so that when the one in use is broken or shed in the course of 
nature, another comes forw ard and fills its place. There is now’ 
before me a row of four fangs, which I took from the right 
upper jaw'bone of a viper caught in the New- Forest. 

In her interesting “ Letters from Egypt,” Lady Duft-Gordon 
gives an amusing account of the manner in w’hich she was 
formally initiated into the mysteries of snake-charming, and 
made ever aftenvards impervious to the bite of venomous 
Serpents : — 

" At Korn Ornboo, we met with a Rifiiee darw’eesli with his 
basket of tame snakes. After a little talk, he proposed to 
initiate me : and so we sat down and held hands like people 
marrying. Omar [her attendant] sat. behind me, and repeated 
the words as my ‘wakeel.’ Then the Ilifaee twisted a cobra 
round our joined hands, and requested me to spit on it ; lie did 
the same, and I was pronounced safe and enveloped in snakes. 
My sailors groaned, and Omar shuddered as the snakes put out 
their tongues; the darweesh and I smiled at each other like 
Soman augurs.” 

She believed that the snakes were toothless ; and perhaps on 
this occasion they may have been so. Extracting the teeth of 
the Serpent is an easy business in experienced hands, and is 
conducted in two ways. Those snake-charmers who are con- 
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fident of their own powers merely grasp the reptile by the neck, 
force open its jaws with a piece of stick, and break off the fangs, 
which are but loosely attached to the jaw. Those who are not 
so sure of themselves irritate the snake, and offer it a piece of 
cloth, generally the corner of their mantle, to bite. The snake 
darts at it, and, as it seizes the garment, the man gives the cloth 
a sudden jerk, and so tears away the fangs. 

Still, although some of the performers employ mutilated 
snakes, there is no doubt that others do not trouble themselves 
to remove the fangs of the Serpents, but handle with impunity 
the cobra or the cerastes with all its venomous apparatus, in 
good order. 

We now come to the second branch of the subject, namely, 
the influence of sound upon the cobra and other Serpents. The 
charmers are always provided with musical instruments, of 
which a sort of flute with a loud shrill sound is the one which 
is mostly used in the performances. Having ascertained, from 
slight marks which their practised eyes easily discover, that 
a Serpent is hidden in some crevice, the charmer plays upon his 
flute, and in a short time the snake is sure to make its 
appearance. 

As soon as it is fairly out, the man seizes it by the end of the 
tail, and holds it up in the air at arm’s length. In this position 
it is helpless, having no leverage, and merely wriggles about in 
fruitless struggles to escape. Having allowed it to exhaust its 
strength by its efforts, the man lowers it into a basket, where it 
is only too glad to find a refuge, and closes the lid. After a 
while, he raises the lid and begins to play the flute. 

The Serpent tries to glide out of the basket, but, as soon as it 
does so, the lid is shut down again, and in a very short time the 
reptile finds that escape is impossible, and, as long as it hears 
the sound of the flute, only raises its head in the air, supporting 
itself on the lower portion of its tail, and continues to wave 
its head from side to side as long as it hears the sound of the 
music. 

The rapidity with which a cobra learns this lesson is extra- 
ordinary, the charmers being as willing to show their mastery 
over newly-caught Serpents as over those which have been 
long in their possession. Some persons have thought that 
all the snakes caught by the professional charmers are tame 
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reptiles, which have been previously placed in the hole by the 
men, and which have been deprived of their fangs. Careful 
investigations, however, have proved that the snake is realljP 
attracted by the shrill notes of the flute, and that the charmers 
handle with unconcern the snakes which are in full possession 
of their fangs and poison-glands. 

The allusion to the “deaf adder, which stoppeth her ears,” 
needs a little explanation. Some species of Serpent are more 
susceptible to sound than others, the cobra being the most 
sensitive of all the tribe. Any of these which are comparatively 
insensible to the charmer's efforts may be considered as “ deaf 
adders.” But there has been from time immemorial a belief 
in the East that some individual Serpents are very obstinate and 
self-willed, refusing to hear the shrill sound of the flute, or the 
magic song of the charmer, and pressing one ear into the dust, 
while they stop the other with the tail. 

Louis of Grenada, one of whose quaint sermons has already 
been quoted, alludes in another discourse to this curious belief, 
in which it is evident that he fully concurred. 

“ Dominica XL post Pent Condo 1 .• 

“ * Furor illis secundum similitudinem serpentis sicut aspidis 
et obturantis aures suas ; quae non exuudit vocein incantantium, 
et venefici incantantis sapienter.’ 

“ Vulgo enim ferunt aspidem cum incantatur ne lethali veneno 
homilies inficiat, alteram aurem terne affigere, alteram vero cauda 
in earn immissa obstruere ut ita demuin veneni vis intus latentis 
iiliesa maneat. 

“Ad hoc igitur modum cum sapiens incantator, hoc est, 
divini verbi concionator obstinatos homines ad sanitatem per- 
ducere et lethale venenum peccati, quod in eorum mentibus 
residet delere contendit ; illi contra (diemone id operante) siq 
aures suas huic divinre incantationi claudunt ut nihil prorsus 
eorum quae dicuntur advertant.” 

“ Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost , Sermon 1 ; 

“ * Their fury is after the likeness of the serpent, as the asp 
which even stoppeth her ears — which heedeth not the voice of 
the charmers ; even of the wizard which charmeth wisely.' 

“ For they say commonly, the asp while she is charmed, se 
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that she poisoneth not men with her deadly venom, laycth one 
of her ears to the ground and stoppetli the other by thereinto 
lotting lier tail, that so the strength of the poison which lurketh 
within may abide unhurt. 

“ After this manner, therefore, when the wise charmer — that 
is, the preacher of the Word of God — striveth to lead obstinate 
men to health, and to destroy the deadly poison of sin which 
dwelleth in their minds, they, on the other hand (the devil 
bringing this to pass), do so shut their ears to this divine 
charming that they heed nothing at all of these things which 
are said.” 

In order to show how widely this idea of the snake stopping 
its ears is spread, I insert the following extract from a com- 
mentary on the Psalms by Richard Rolle (Hermit) of Hanipole. 
It is taken from the MS. in Eton College Library, No. 10, date 
1450. R. Rolle died just a hundred years before his commentary 
was translated into the Northern dialect. 

“ ‘ Furor illis secdm similitudino spentis : sicut aspidus surde 
et obturantis aures suas.’ IF Wodnes til )>ase after fe lyken- 
ving of nedder : als of snake doumbe and stoppand liir erres. 
€ F Rightly callcs he fai wode for fai haue na witt to se 
wliider |>ai ga for fai louke faire eghen and renues til fe fire 
faire wodnes es domested fat will not be tiled als of fe 
snake fat festcs fe tane ere till fe either and fe to fer s topis with 
liir tayle swa fai do fat here noght godes worde fai stoppe 
fair erres with lufe of erthely thyng fat fai delite fai one 
and with faire tayle fat es with aide synes fat fai will noght 
amende” 

It may be as well to remark, before passing to another of the 
Serpents, that snakes have no external ears, and that therefore 
the notion of the serpent stopping its ears is zoologically a 
simple absurdity. 


THE CERASTES, OR SHEPH1PHON OF SCRIPTURE. 

Tiik word shephiphon, which evidently signifies some species 
of snake, only occurs once in the Scriptures, but fortunately 
that single passage contains an allusion to the habits of the 
serpent which makes identification nearly certain. The passage 
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in question occurs in Gen. xlix. 17, and forms part of the 
prophecy of Jacob respecting his children : “ Dan shall he a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path, thatbiteth the horse’s 
heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.” 

Putting aside the deeper meaning of this prophecy, there 
is here an evident allusion to the habits of the Cerastes, 
or Horned Viper, a species of venomous serpent, which is 
plentiful in Northern Africa, and is found also in Palestine 
and Syria. It is a very conspicuous reptile, and is easily 
recognised by the two horn-like projections over the eyes. The 
name Cerastes, or horned, has been given to it on account of 
these projections. 

This snake has a custom of lying half buried in the sand, 
awaiting the approach of some animal on which it can feed. 
Its usual diet consists of the jerboas and other small mammalia, 
and as they are exceedingly active, while the Cerastes is slow 
and sluggish, its only chance of obtaining food is to lie in wait. 
It will always take advantage of any small depression, such as 
the print of a camel’s foot, and, as it finds many of these 
depressions in the line of the caravans, it is literally “ a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path.” 

According to the accounts of travellers, the CeTastes is much 
more irritable than the cobra, and is very apt to strike at any 
object which may disturb it. Therefore, whenever a horseman 
passes along the usual route, his steed is very likely to disturb a 
Cerastes lying in the path, and to be liable to the attack of the 
irritated reptile, Horses are instinctively aware of the presence 
of the snake, and mostly perceive it in time to avoid its stroke. 
Its small dimensions, the snake rarely exceeding two feet in 
length, enable it to conceal itself in a very small hollow, and its 
brownish-white colour, diversified with darker spots, causes it to 
harmonize so thoroughly with the loose sand in which it lies 
buried, that, even when it is pointed out, an unpractised eye 
does not readily perceive it. 

Even the cobra is scarcely so dreaded as this little snake, 
whose bite is so deadly, and whose habits are such as to cause 
travellers considerable risk of being bitten. 
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THE VIPER, OR EPHEH. 


J\ issuers in which the word Epheh occurs - Kl-cflah— The Sand Viper, or Toxicou 
— Its appearance and habits— Tlie Acshub— Adder’s poison — The Spuugh- 
Slangc — The Cockatrice, or Tseplia— The Yellow Vipar — Ancient ideas con- 
cerning the Cockutriec —Power of its venom. 


We now come to the species of snake which cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty, and will first take the word epheh , 
which is curiously like to the Greek aphis. From the context 
of«tlie three passages in which it occurs, it is evidently a specific, 
and not a collective name, but we are left in much doubt as to 
the precise species which is intended by it. The first of those 
passages occurs in Job xx. 16 : “ The viper’s (epheh) tongue shall 
slay him/* The second is found in Isa. xxx. 6 : “ The burden of 
the beasts of the south : into the land of trouble and anguish, 
from whence coine the young and old lion, the viper {epheh) and 
fiery flying serpent.” The last of these passages occurs in 
eh. lix. 5 of the same book : “ That which is crushed breaketh 
out into a viper” {qihch). 

The reader will see that in neither of those passages have we 
the least intimation as to the particular species which is signified 
by the word epheh , and the only collateral evidence which we 
have on the subject fails exactly in the most important point. 
We are told by Shaw that in Northern Africa there is a small 
snake, the most poisonous of its tribe, which is called by the 
name of El-effah, a word which is absolutely identical with the 
Epheh of the Old Testament. But, as he does not identify the 
effah , except by saying that it rarely exceeds a foot in length, we 
gain little by its discovery. 

Mr. Tristram believes that he has identified the Epheh of the 
Old Testament with the Sand-Viper, or Toxicoa (Ecliis arenicola). 
This reptile, though very small, and scarcely exceeding a foot in 
length , is a dangerous one, though its bite is not so deadly as 
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that of the cobra or cerastes. It is variable in colour, but has 
angular white streaks on its body, and a row of whitish spots 
along the back. The top of the head is dark, and variegated 
with arrow-shaped white marks. 

The Toxicoa is very plentiful in Northern Africa, Palestine, 
Syria, and the neighbouring countries, and, as it is exceedingly 



riiK ToxiroA. (Supposed to be Urn viper of Si-riptuiv.) 
“ The viper's tongue shall slay him." — Job xx. Id. 


active, is held in some dread by the natives. The Toxicoa is 
closely allied to the dreaded Iloratta-pam snake of India (Echis. 
earinata). m 

The old Hebraists can make nothing of the word, but it is not 
unlikely that a further and fuller investigation of the ophiology of 
Northern Africa may succeed where mere scholarship, unallied 
with zoological knowledge, has failed. 

The next word is aeshub (pronounced Sk-shoob). It only 
occurs in one passage, namely Par. cxl. 3 : “ They have sharpened 
their tongues like a serpent ( nachash ) ; adder’s (aeshub) poison 
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is under their lips.” The precise species represented by this word 
is unknown. Buxtorf, however, explains the wfcrd as the Spitter, 
“illud genus quod vcnenum procul exspuit.” Now, if we 
accept this derivation, we roust take the word acshub as a syno- 
nym for pethen. We have already identified the Pet-hen with 
the Naja liaje, a snake which has the power of expelling the 
poison to some distance, when it is out of reach of its enemy. 
Whether the snake really intends to eject the poison, or whether 
it is merely flung from the hollow fangs by the force of the 
suddenly-checked stroke, is uncertain. That the Haje cobra can 
expel its poison is an acknowledged fact, and the Dutch colonists 
of the Cape have been so familiarly acquainted with this habit, 
that they have called this reptile by the name of Spuugh-Slange, 
or Spitting Snake, a name which, if we accept Buxtorf ’s etymo- 
logy, is precisely equivalent to the word acshub . 

Another name of a poisonous snake occurs several times in 
the Old Testament. The word is tsepha , or tsiphdni , and it is 
sometimes translated as Adder, and sometimes as Cockatrice. The 
word is rendered as Adder in Prov. xxiii. 32, where it is said that 
wine “ biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” Even 
in this case, however, the word is rendered as Cockatrice in the 
marginal translation. 

It is found three times in the Book of Isaiah. Ch. xi. 8 : “ The 
•weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice* den.” Also, 
ch. xiv. 29 : “ Eejoice not thou, whole Palestina, because the rod 
of him that smote thee is broken: for out of the serpent's 
(nachash) nest shall come forth a cockatrice (tsepha), and his fruit 
shall be a fiery flying serpent.” The same word occurs again 
in ch. lix. 5 : “ They hatch cockatrice* eggs.** In the prophet 
Jeremiah we again find the word: “For, behold, I will send 
serpents, cockatrices ai^ong you, which will not be charmed, and 
they shall bite you, saith the Lord.** 

This last passage gives us a little, but not much, assistance in 
identifying the Tsepha. We learn by it that the Tsepha was 
one of the serpents that were not subject to charmers, and so we 
are able to say that it was neither the cobra, which we have 
identified with the Pethen of Scripture, nor the Cerastes or 
Horned Snake, which has been shown to be the Sliephiphon. 
Our evidence is therefore only of a negative character, and the. 
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only positive evidence is that which may he inferred from the 
passage in Isa. xiv/29, where the Tsepha is evidently thought to 
be more venomous than the ordinary serpent or Nachash. 

Mr. Tristram suggests that the Tsepha of Scripture may pos- 
sibly be the Yellow Viper (Daboict xanthica), which is one of 
the largest and most venomous of the poisonous serpents which 
are found in Palestine, and which is the more dangerous on 
account of its nocturnal habits. This snake is one of the 
Katukas, and is closely allied to the dreaded Tic-polonga of 
Ceylon, a serpent which is so deadly, and so given to infesting 
houses, that one of the judges was actually driven out of his 
official residence by it. 

As to the old ideas respecting the origin of the Cockatrice, a 
very few words will suffice for them. This serpent was thought 
to be produced from an egg laid by a cock and hatched by a 
viper. “For they say,” writes Topsel, “ that when a cock groweth 
old, he layeth a certain egge without any shell, in stead whereof 
it is covered with a very thick skin, which is able to withstand 
the greatest force of an easie blow or fall. They say moreover 
that this Egge is laid only in the summer time, about the begin- 
ning of Dog days, being not so long as a Hens Egge, but round 
and orbicular. Sometimes of a dirty, sometimes of a boxy, and 
sometimes of yellowish muddy colour, which Egge, afterwards 
sat upon by a Snake or a Toad, bringeth forth the Cockatrice, 
being half a foot in length, the hinder part like a Snake, the 
former part like a Cock, because of a treble combe on bis 
forehead. 

“But the vulgar opinion of Europe is, that the Egge is 
nourished by a Toad, and not by a Snake ; fiowbeit in better 
experience it found that the Cock doth sit on that Egge himself : 
whereof Serianm Semnius in his twelfth book of the Hidden 
Animals of Nature hath this discourse, # in the ^fourth chapter 
thereof. ‘There happened/ saitli he, ‘within our memory, in 
the city of Pirizaea, that there were two old Cocks which had 
laid Egges, and the common people (because of opinion that 
those Egges would engender Cockatrices) laboured by all meanes 
possible to keep the same Cocks from sitting on those Egges, but 
they could not with clubs and staves drive them from the Egges, 
until they were forced to break the Egges in sunder, and strangle 
the Cocks.” 
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Iii this curious history it is easy to see the origin of the notion 
respecting the birth of the Cockatrice. It is well known that 
liens, after they have reached an advanced age, assume much of 
the plumage and voice of the male bird. Still, that one of them 
should occasionally lay an egg is no great matter of wonder, and, 
as the egg would be naturally deposited in a retired and sheltered 
spot, such as would be the favoured haunts of the warmth-loving 
snake, the ignorant public might easily put together a legend 
which, absurd in itself, is yet founded on facts. The small 
shell-less egg, so often laid by poultry, is familiar to every one 
who has kept fowls. 

Around this reptile a wonderful variety of legends have been 
accumulated. The Cockatrice was said to kill by its very look, 
u because the beams of the Cockatrice’s eyes do corrupt the 
visible spirit of a in an, which visible spirit corrupted all the 
other spirits coming from the brain and life of the heart, are 
thereby corrupted, and so the man dyeth.” 

The subtle poison of the Cockatrice infected everything near 
it, so that a man who killed a Cockatrice with a spear fell dead 
himself* by reason of the poison darting up the shaft of the spear 
and passing into his hand. Any living thing near which the 
Cockatrice passed was instantly slain by the fiery-heat of its 
venom, which was exhaled not only from its mouth, but its sides. 
For the old writers, whose statements are here summarized, con- 
trived to jumble together a number of miscellaneous facts in 
natural history, and so to produce a most extraordinary series of 
legends. We have already seen the real origin of the legend 
respecting the egg* from which the Cockatrice was supposed to 
spring, and we may here see that some one of these old writers 
has in his mind some uncertain floating idea of the respira- 
tory orifices of the lamprey, and has engrafted them on the 
Cockatrice. 

“ To conclude,” writes Topsel, “ this poyson infeeteth the air, 
and the air so infected killeth all living things, and likewise all 
green things, fruits, and plants of the earth : it burneth up the 
grasse whereupon it goeth or crecpeth, and the fowls of the air 
fall down dead when they come near his den or lodging. Some- 
times he biteth a Man or a Beast, and by that wound the bloud 
tumeth into choler, and so the whole body becometh yellow as 
gold, presently killing all who touch it or come near it.” 
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I should not have given even this limited space to such puerile 
legends, but for the fact that such stories as these were fully 
believed in the days when the Authorized Version of the Bible 
was translated. The ludicrous tales which have been occasion- 
ally mentioned formed the staple of zoological knowledge, and 
an untravelled Englishman had no possible means of learning 
the history of foreign animals, except from such books which 
have been quoted, and which were in those days the standard 
works on Natural History. The translators of the Bible believed 
most heartily in the mysterious and baleful reptile, and, as 
they saw that the Tsepha of Scripture was an exceptionally 
venomous serpent, they naturally rendered it by the word 
Cockatrice. 


THE FROG. 


The Frog only mentioned in the Old Testament as connected with the plagues of 
Egypt — The severity of this plague explained — The Frog detestable to the 
Egyptians— The Edible Frog and its numbers— Description of the species. 

Plentiful as is the Frog throughout Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
it is very remarkable that in the whole of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament the word is only mentioned thrice, and 
each case in connexion with the same event. 

In Exod. viii. we find that the second of the plagues which 
visited Egypt came out of the Nile, the sacred river, in the form 
of innumerable Frogs. The reader will probably remark, on 
perusing the consecutive account of these plagues, that the two 
first plagues were connected with that river, and that they were 
foreshadowed by the transformation of Aaron's rod. 

When Moses and Aaron appeared before Pharaoh to ask him 
to let the people go, Pharaoh demanded a miracle from them, as 
had been foretold. Following the divine command, Aaron threw 
down his rod, which was transformed into a crocodile — the most 
sacred inhabitant of the sacred river — a river which was to the 
Egyptians what the Ganges is to the Hindoos. 
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Next, as was most appropriate, came a transformation wrought 
on the river by moans of the same rod which had been trans- 
formed into a crocodile, the whole of the fresh-water throughout 
the land being turned into blood, and the fish dying and polluting 
the venerated river with their putrefying bodies. In Egypt, a 
partially rainless country, such a calamity as this was doubly 
terrible, as it at the slune time desecrated the object of their 
worship, and menaced them with perishing by thirst. 



Tif k ntofi (Rnna esculcnta). 

“And the rirer almll bring forth frogs ohunthtnlly.”— Exon. viil. 3. 


The next plague had also its origin in the river, but extended 
far beyond the limits of its banks. The frogs, being unable to 
return to the contaminated stream wherein they had lived, spread 
themselves in all directions, so as to fulfil the words of the pre- 
diction : “ If thou refuse to let them go, behold, I will smite all 
thy borders with frogs : 

" And the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, which shall 
go up and come into thine house, and into thy bed-chamber, and 
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upon thy bed, and into the house of thy servants, and upon thy 
people, and into thine ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs ’’ 
(or dough). 

Supposing that such a plague was to come upon us at the 
present day, we should consider it to be a terrible annoyance, 
yet scarcely worthy of the name of plague, and certainly not to 
be classed with the turning of a river into blood, with the hail 
and lightning that destroyed the crops and cattle, and with the 
simultaneous death of the first-born. But the Egyptians suffered 
most keenly from the infliction. They were a singularly fasti- 
dious people, and abhorred the contact of anything that they . 
held to be unclean. We may well realize, therefore, the effect 
of a visitation of Frogs, which rendered their houses unclean by 
entering them, and themselves unclean by leaping upon them ; 
which deprived them of rest by getting on their beds, and of 
food by crawling into their ovens and upon the dough in the 
kneading-troughs. 

And, as if to make the visitation still worse, when the plague 
was removed, the Frogs died in the places into which they had 
intruded, so that the Egyptians were obliged to clear their houses 
of the dead carcases, and to pile them up in heaps, to be dried 
by the sun or eaten by birds and other scavengers of the East. 

As to the species of Frog which thus invaded the houses of 
the Egyptians, there is no doubt whatever. It can be but the 
Green, or Edible Frog ( Rana esculcnta), which is so well known 
for the delicacy of its flesh. This is believed to be the only 
aquatic Frog of Egypt, and therefore must be the species which 
came out of the river into the houses. 

Both in Egypt and Palestine it exists in very great numbers, 
swarming in every marshy place, and inhabiting the pools in 
such numbers that the water can scarcely be seen for the Frogs. 
Thus the multitudes of the Frogs which invaded the Egyptians 
was no matter of wonder, the only miraculous element being 
that the reptiles were simultaneously directed to the houses, and 
their simultaneous death when the plague was taken away. 

It has, however, been suggested that, at the time of year at 
which the event occurred, the young Frogs were in the tadpole 
stage of existence, and therefore would not be able to pass over 
land. But, even granting that to be the case, it does not follow 
that the adult Frogs were not numerous enough to produce the 
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visitation, and it seems likely that those who were not yet 
developed were left to reproduce the race after the full-grown 
Frogs had perished. 

The Green Frog is larger than our common English species, 
and is prettily coloured, the back being green, spotted with black, 
and having three black stripes upon it. The under parts are 
yellowish. At night it keeps up a continued and very loud 
croaking, so that a pond in which a number of these Frogs are 
kept is quite destructive of sleep to any one who is not used to 
the noise. 

Frogs are also mentioned in Rev, xvi. 13 : “And I saw three 
unclean spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of the 
false prophet.” With the exception of this passage, which is a 
purely symbolical one, there is no mention of Frogs in the New 
Testament. It is rather remarkable that the Toad, which might 
be thought to afford an excellent symbol for various forms of 
evil, is entirely ignored, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
Probably the Frogs and Toads were all classed together under 
the same title, 
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FISHER. 


Impossibility of distinguishing the different species of Fishes— The fishermen 
Apostles - Fish used for food— The miracle of the loaves and Fishes— The Fish 
broiled on the coals— Clean and unclean Fishes— The scientific writings of 
Solomon— The Sheat-fish, or Si turns— 1 The Eel and the Muraena— The Long- 
headed Barbel— Fish-ponds and preserves —The Fish-ponds of Heshhon— The 
Sucking-fish- -The Lump-sucker— The Tunny ■ The Cory phene. 

We now come to the Fishes, a class of animals which are 
repeatedly mentioned both in the Old and New Testaments, but 
only in general terms, no one species being described so as to 
give the slightest indication of its identity. 

This is the more remarkable because, although the Jews were, 
like all Orientals, utterly unobservant of those characteristics by 
which the various species are distinguished from each other, we 
might expect that St. Peter and other of the fisher Apostles would 
have given the names of some of the Fish which they were in 
the habit of catching, and by the sale of which they gained 
their living. 

It is true that the Jews, as a nation, would not distinguish 
between the various species of Fishes, except, perhaps, by com- 
parative size. But professional fishermen would be sure to dis- 
tinguish one species from another, if only for the fact that they 
would sell the best-flavoured Fish at the highest price. 

We might have expected, for example, that the Apostles and 
disciples who were present when thejniraculous draught of Fishes 
took place would have mentioned the technical names by which 
they were accustomed to distinguish the different degrees of the 
saleable and unsaleable kinds. 

Or w'e might have expected that on the occasion when St. Peter 
cast his line and hook into the sea, and drew out a Fish holding 
the tribute-money in his mouth, we might have learned the par- 
ticular species of Fish which was thus captured. We ourselves 
would assuredly have done so. It would not have been thought 
sufficient merely to say that a Fish was caught with money in 
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its mouth, but it would have boon considered necessary- to men- 
tion the particular tisli as well as the particular coin. 

Hut it must be remembered that the whole tone of thought 
dilfcrs in Orientals and Kuropeans, and that, the exactness re- 
quired by the one has no place in the mind of the other. The 
whole of the Scriptural narratives are essentially Oriental in 
their character, bringing out the salient points in strong relief, 
but entirely regardless of minute detail. 

Wk find from many passages both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments that Kish were largely used as food by the Israelites, both 
when captives in Kgypt and after their arrival in the Promised 
Land. Take, for example, Numb, xi.4, : “ And the children of 

Israel also wept again, and said. Who shall give us tlesh to eat ? 

*• We remember the fish which we did eat in Kgypt freely.” 
Then, in (ho Old Testament, although we do not livid many such 
categorical statements, there are many passages which allude to 
professional fishermen, showing that there was a demand for the 
Fish which they caught, sullicient to yield them a maintenance. 

In the New Testament, however, there are several passages in 
m huh the Fishes are distinctly mentioned as articles of food, 
lake, for example, the well-known miracle of multiplying the 
loaves and the Fishes, and the scarcely less familiar passage in 
John xxi. : “As soon then as they were come to land, they 
saw a tire of coals then*, and fish laid thereon, and bjfead. 

“ Jesus saith unto them, living of the tisli which ye have 
now caught. 

“Simon Filter went up, and drew the net to land full of great 
fishes, an hundred and fifty and three: and for all there were so 
many, yet was not the net broken. 

“Jesus saith unto thcm,^Jntnc and dine. And none of the 
disciples durst ask Him, Who art Thou? knowing that it was 
the Lord. 

“ Jesus then comet h, and taketli bread, and giveth them, and 
lisli likewise.” 

We find in all these examples that bread ahd Fish were eaten 
together. Indeed, Fish was eaten with bread just as we eat 
cheese or butter; and St. John, in his account of the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and Fishes, does not use the word “fish,” but 
another won! which rather signifies sauce, and was generally 



employed to designate the little Fish that were salted down and 
dried in the sunbeams for future use. 

As to the various species which wen 1 , used for different pur- 
poses, we Itno\v really nothing, the Jews merely dividing their 
Fish into clean and unclean. 

Still, we iind that Solomon treated of Fishes as well as of other 
portions of the creation. “ And he spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” (1 Kings iv. 33.) 

Now it is evidently impossible that Solomon could have 
treated of Fishes without distinguishing between their various 
species. Comparatively young as he. was, he had received such 
a measure of divine inspiration, that “ there came of all people 
to know the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, 
which had heard of his wisdom.” 

Yet, although some? of his poetical and instructive writings 
have survived to our time, the whole of his works on natural 
history have so completely perished, that they have not even 
introduced into the language the names of the various creatures 
of which lie wrote. So, in spite of all his labours, there is not a 
single word in the Hebrew language, as now known, by which 
one species of Fish can he distinguished from another, as to the 
distinction between the clean and unclean Fishes. 

According to Levit. xi. the qualification for food lay simply in 
the possession of fins and scales. “ These shall ye eat of all that 
are in the waters : whatsoever hath tins and scales in the waters, 
in the seas, and in the rivers, them shall ye eat. 

“And all that have not fins and scales in the seas, and 
in the rivers, of all that move in the waters, and of any living 
thing which is in the waters, they shall he an abomination 
unto you : 

“ They shall be even an abomination unto you ; ye shall not 
eat of their flesh, but ye shall have their carcases in abomina- 
tion” (vcr. 1) — 1 !). There is a similar prohibition in Dent. xiv. 0. 

Some of the species to which this prohibition would extend 
are evident enough. There are, for example, the Sheat-fishes, 
which have the ‘body naked, and which are therefore taken out 
of the list of permitted Fishes. The Sheat-fishes inhabit rivers 
in many parts of the world, and often grow to a very consider- 
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able size. They may be at once recognised by their peculiar 
shape, and by the long, fleshy tentacles that hang from the 
mouth. The object of these tentacles is rather dubious, but as 
the fish have been seen to direct them at will to various objects, 
it is likely that they may answer as organs of touch. 





1. Mck.cka (Mtuspna lieloiui'. *J. I.on<:-hkadki> Hakhki. (Barbus longioeim). 

3. Sheat-fish (Bllurus mar racan 11ms). 

" All that have not Jins and sadts . . . shall he an abomination nutn you” — Lev it-. xl. 10. 

As might be conjectured from its general appearance, it is one 
of the Fishes that love muddy banks, in which it is fond of 
burrowing so deeply that, although the rive* may swarin with 
Sheat-fishes, a practised eye is required to see them. 

As far as the Sheat-fishes are concerned, there is little need 
for the prohibition, inasmuch as the flesh is not at all agreeable 
in flavour, and is difficult of digestion, being very fat and gelati- 
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nous. The swimming-bladder of the Skeat-tish is used in some 
countries for making a kind of isinglass, similar in character to 
that of the sturgeon, but of coarser quality. 

The lowermost figure in the illustration on page 566 represents 
a species which is exceedingly plentiful in the Sea of Galilee. 

On account of the mode in which their body is covered, the 
whole of the sharks and rays are excluded from the list of per- 
mitted Fish, as, although they have fins, they have no scales, their 
place being taken by shields varying greatly in size. The same 
rule excludes the whole of the lamprey tribe, although the excel- 
lence of their flesh is well known. 

Moreover, the Jews almost universally declare that the 
Murama and Eel tribe are also unclean, because, although it has 
been proved that these Fishes really possess scales as well as fins, 
and are therefore legally permissible, the scales are hidden under 
a slimy covering, and are so minute as to be practically absent. 

The uppermost figure in the illustration represents the cele- 
brated Munena, one of the fishes of the Mediterranean, in which 
sea it is tolerably plentiful. In the days of the old Roman 
empire, the Muriena was very highly valued for the table. The 
wealthier citizens built ponds in which the Mursense were kept 
alive until they were wanted. This Fish sometimes reaches four 
feet in length. 

The rest of the Fishes which are shown in the three illus- 
trations belong to the class of clean Fish, and were permitted as 
food. The figure of the Fish between the Munena and Sheat-fish 
is the Long-headed Barbel, so called from its curious form. 

The Barbels are closely allied to the carps, and are easily 
known by the barbs or beards which hang from their lips. 
Like the sheat-fishes, the Barbels are fond of grubbing in the mud, 
for the purpose of getting at the worms, grubs, and larvae of 
aquatic insects that are always to be found in such places. The 
Barbels are rather long in proportion to their depth, a peculiarity 
which, owing to the length of the head, is rather exaggerated in 
this species. 

The Long-headed Barbel is extremely common in Palestine, and 
may be taken with the very simplest kind of net. Indeed, in 
some places, the fish are so numerous that a common sack 
answers nearly as well as a net. 

It has been mentioned that the ancient Romans were in the 
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habit of forming ponds in which the Munviiie were kept, and it is 
evident, from several passages of Scripture, that the Jews were 
accustomed to preserve fish in a similar manner^ though they 
would not restrict their tanks or ponds to one species. 

Allusion is made to this custom in the Song of Solomon : 
“ Thy neck is as a tower of ivory ; thine eyes like the fish-pools 
in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim.” The Hebrew Bible 
renders the passage in a slightly different manner, not specifying 
the particular kind of pool. “ Thine eyes are as the pools in 
lleshhon by a gate of great concourse” 

Buxturf, however, in his Hebrew Lexicon, translates the word 
as “piscina,” /. r. fish-pond. Now among the ruins of Heshbon 
may still be seen the remains of a large tank, which in all pro- 
bability was one of the “ fish-pools ” which are mentioned by the 
sacred writer. 

If we accept the rendering of the Authorized Version, it is 
shown that tanks or ponds were employed for this purpose, by 
a passage wlrioli occurs in the prophecy of Isaiah : “The fishers 
also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle into the brooks 
shall lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
languish. 

“ Moreover they that work in fine flax, and they that weave 
networks, shall be confounded. 

“And they Khali be broken in the purposes thereof, ail that 
make sluices and ponds for fish” (xix. 8 — JO). 

This passage, however, is rendered rather variously. The 
marginal translation of verse 10 substitutes the word “founda- 
tions ” for “ purposes,” and the words “ living things ” for 
“fish.” The Jewish Hi bio takes an entirely different view of 
t lie passage, and renders it as follows: “The fishers also shall 
groan, and all that cast angle into the river shall mourn, and 
they that spread nets upon the waters shall be languid. 

“Moreover, they that work in cumUid llax and they that weave 
networks shall be confounded. 

“And the props thereof shall be crushed; all working for 
wages arc void of soul.” 

However, the mark of doubt is affixed to this last phrase, and 
it cannot be denied that the rendering of the Authorized Version 
is at all events more consistent than that of the Jewish Bible. 
In the former, we first find the fishers taking their prey with the 
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hook and line, >thcn with different kinds of nets, and lastly, 
placing the fish thus captured in sluices and ponds until they 
are wan tcddoreon sunn >tion. 
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I. Sr< ' kino -kisii (KHuMifis tvinora). :5. Ti'NNY (Tliynnus thyiiiius). 

CoitviMiKNK (Onryplia lin liippuris). 

44 Tlnsr ahull ijr vnl nj nil tint t nrr in tin’ inttn*. r ‘— I.KVIT. \i. !*. 


The accompanying illustration represents Fishes of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and it is probable that one of them may be 
identified, though the passage in which it is mentioned is only 
an inferential one. In the prophecy against Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, the prophet Ezekiel writes as follows : “ I will put hooks 
in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto 
thy scales, and I will bring thee up out of the midst of thy 
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rivers, and all the fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales ” 
(xxix. 4). 

Reference is here made to some inhabitant of the waters that 
has the power of adhesion, and two suggestions have been made 
respecting the precise signification of the passage. Some com- 
mentators think that the “ Fishes ” here mentioned are the 
Cuttles, which, although they are not Fishes at all, but belong 
to the molluscs, are called Fishes after the loose nomenclature 
of the Hebrew language, just as, even in our stricter and more 
copious language, we speak of the same creature as the Cuttle- 
fish, and use the word M shell-fish” to denote both molluscs and 
Crustacea. 

Others believe that the prophet made allusion to the Sucking- 
fish, which has the dorsal fins developed into a most curious 
apparatus of adhesion, by means of which it can fasten itself at 
will to any smooth object, and hold so tightly to it that it can 
scarcely be torn away without injury. 

The common Sucking-fish ( Echencis rrmom) is shown in tin* 
upper part of the illustration. 

There are, however, other fish which have powers of adhesion 
which, although not so remarkable as those of the Sucking-fish, 
are yet very strong. There is, for example, the well-known 
Lump-sucker, or Lump-fisli, which has the ventral fins modi- 
fied into a sucker so powerful that, when one of these fishes has 
been put into a pail of water, it has attached itself so firmly to 
the bottom of the vessel that when lifted by the tail it raised 
the pail, together with several gallons of water. 

The Gobies, again, have their ventral fins united and modified 
into a single sucker, by means of which the fish is able to secure 
itself to a stone, rock, or indeed any tolerably smooth surface. 
These fishes are popularly known as Bull -routs. 

The centre of the illustration is occupied by another of the 
Mediterranean fishes. This is the well-known Tunny ( Thynnu* 
thynnus ), which furnishes food to the inhabitants of the coasts 
of this inland sea, and indeed constitutes one of their principal 
sources of wealth. This fine fish is on an average four or 
five feet in length, and sometimes attains the length of six nr 
seven feet. 

The flesh of the Tunny is excellent, and the fish is so conspi- 
cuous, that the silence of the Scriptures concerning its existence 
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shows the utter indifference to speciiic accuracy that prevailed 
among the various writers. 

The other figure represents the Coryphene (Coryphcena hip - 
purid), popularly, though very wrongly, called the Dolphin, and 
celebrated, under that name, for the beautiful colours which fly 
over the surface of the body as it dies. 

The flesh of the Coryphene is excellent, and in the times of 
classic Koine the epicures were accustomed to keep these fish 
alive, and at the beginning of a feast to lay them before the 
guests, so that they might, in the first place, witness the magni- 
ficent colours of the dying fish, and, in the second place, might , 
be assured that when it was cooked it was perfectly fresh. Even 
during life, the Coryphene is a most lovely fish, and those who 
have witnessed it playing round a ship, or dashing off in chase 
of a shoal of flying-fishes, can scarcely find words to express 
their admiration of its beauty. 


FISHES. 

CHAPTER II. 

Various modes of capturing Fish — The hook and line - Military use of the hook — 
Putting a hook in the jaws — The fishing spear— -Different kinds of net— The 
casting-net— Prevalence of this form — Technical words among fishermen — 
Fishing by night — The draught of Fishes — The real force of the miracle — 
Selecting the Fish — The Fish-gate and Fish-market — Fish killed by a draught 
— Fishing in the Dead Sea — Dagon, the tishgod of Pliilistiua, Assyria, and 
Siam— Various Fishes of Egypt and Palestine. 

As to the various methods of capturing Fish, we will first take 
the simplest plan, that of the hook and line, as is mentioned in 
the passage quoted above from Ezekiel. Sundry other references 
are made to angling, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
See, for example, the well-known passage respecting the levia- 
than, in Job xli. 1, 2 : “ Canst thou draw out leviathan with an 
hook ? or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? 

“ Canst thou put an hook into his nose? or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn? ” 
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It is thought that the last clause of this passage refers, not to 
the actual capture of the Fish, but to the Hindu in which they 
were kept in the tanks, each being secured by a ring or hook 
anil line, so that it might be taken when wanted. 

On referring to the New Testament, we tiiul that the fisher 
Apostles used both the hook ami the nut See Matt. xvii. 27 : 
“Go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the fish 
that first cometh up.” Now this passage explains one or two 
1 joints. 

In the first place, it is one among others which shows that, 
although the Apostles gave up all to follow Christ, they did not 
throw away their means of livelihood, as some, seem to fancy, 
nor exist ever afterwards on the earnings of others. On the 
contrary, they retained their fisher equipment, whether boats, 
nets, or hooks ; and here we find St. Peter, after the way of 
fishermen, carrying about with him the more portable imple- 
ments of his craft. 

Next, the phrase “casting” the hook into the sea is exactly 
expressive of the iuocIq in which angling is conducted in the sea 
and large pieces of water, such as the Lake of Galilee. The 
fisherman does not require a rod, but takes his line, which lias 
a weight just above the hook, coils it on his left arm in lasso 
fashion, hails the hook, and then, with a peculiar swing, throws 
it into the water as far as it will reach. The hook is allowed to 
sink for a short time, and is then drawn towards the shore in 
a series of jerks, in order to attract the Fish, so that, although the 
fisherman does not employ a rod, he manages his line very much 
as does an angler of our own* day when “spinning” for pike 
or trout 

Sometimes the fisherman has a number of lines to manage, 
and in this case he acts in a slightly different manner. After 
throwing out the loaded hook, as above mentioned, he takes a 
short stick, notched at one end, and pointed at the other, thrusts 
the sharp end into the ground at the margin of the water, and 
hitches the line on the notch. 

He then proceeds to do the same with all his lines in suc- 
cession, and when lie has flung the last hook into the water, he 
sits down on a heap of leaves and grass which he has gathered 
together, and watches the lines to see if either of them is moved 
in the peculiar . jerking manner which is characteristic of a 
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“bite.” After a while, he hauls them in successively, removes 
the Fish that may have teen caught, and throws the lines into 
the water afresh. 

This mode of fishing is mentioned in Ilabakkuk i. 15 : “They 
take up all of them with the angle.” 

There {fro one or two passages which seem to refer to the 
custom of angling, though they really bear on a different subject- 
One of these is to bo found in Ezek. xxxviii. : “And I will 
turn thee back, and put hooks into thy jaws, and I will bring 
thee forth and all thine army, horses and horsemen.” There is 
another passage of a similar character in Amos iv. 2: “The 
Lord Ood hath sworn by His holiness, that, lo, the days shall 
come upon you, that He will take you away with hooks, and 
your posterity with fish-hooks.” 

The word which is here translated as “hook” may more 
properly be rendered as “ring,” and the prophet alludes to the 
cruel custom them prevalent of passing a sharpened hook through 
the nose or cheek of a prisoner taken in war, twisting it into 
a ling, tying a cord to it, and so leading him just as a bull is led 
by the ring in the nose. 

There an? several references in the Scriptures to the hook used 
for this cruel purpose. See 2 Kings xix. 28 : “ Because thy 
rage against Me and thy tumult is come up into Mine ears, 
therefore I will put My hook in thy nose, and My bridle in thy 
lips, and 1 will turn thee back by the way by which thou 
earnest,” 

The reader will perceive how much move forcible is this 
passage when understood rightly than when the word “ book ” 
is taken as signifying a mere fish-hook, the sum of it being that 
the Assyrians should be made captives and slaves, and driven 
back to the country whence they came. The passage ill Ezek. 
xxix. 4 must he taken in the same sense: “But 1 will put 
hooks in thy jaws.” 

That the spear was used in the old Scriptural times as it 
is at the present is shown from several passages of Holy Writ. 
See, for example, Job xli. 7 : “ Canst thou fill his skin with 
barbed irons ? or his head with fish-spears?” as also in the 
same chapter, “ The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold : the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

“ He esteemetli iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. 
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“ The arrow cannot make him flee : sling-stones are turned 
with him into stubble. 

“Darts are counted as stubble : he laugheth at the shaking of 
a spear ” (ver. 26 — 29). 

Fishing with the spear is much used in the smaller tributary 
streams of the Jordan, and the weapon, instead of being many- 
pointed and barbed in trident fashion, has but one point, and is 
without barbs. With these spears the people contrive to catch 
a considerable variety of Fish. 

We now come to the practice of catching Fish by the net, a 
custom to which the various Scriptural writers frequently refer, 
sometimes in course of historical narrative, and sometimes by 
way of allegory or metaphor. The reader will remember that 
the net was also used on land for the purpose of catching wild 
animals, and that many of the allusions to the net which occur 
in the Old Testament refer to the land and not to the water. 

The commonest kind of net, which was used in the olden 
times as it is now, was the casting-net. This kind of net is 
circular, and is loaded all round its edge with weights, and sus- 
pended by the middle to a cord. When the fisherman throws 
this net, he gathers it up in folds in his arms, and, with a pecu- 
liar swing of the arms, only to be learned by long practice, 
flings it so that it spreads out and falls in its circular form upon 
the surface of the water. It rapidly sinks to the bottom, the 
loaded circumference causing it to assume a cup-like form, 
enclosing within its meshes all the Fish that happen to be 
under it as it falls. When it has reached the bottom, the 
fisherman cautiously hauls in the rope, so that the loaded edges 
gradually approach each other, and by their own weight cling 
together and prevent the Fish from escaping as the net is slowly 
drawn ashore. 

This kind of net is found, with certain modifications, in 
nearly all parts of the world. The Chinese are perhaps supreme 
in their management of it. They have a net of extraordinary 
size, and cast it by flinging it over their hacks, the huge circle 
spreading itself out in the most perfect manner as it falls on the 
water. 

At the present day, when the fishermen use this net they 
wade into the sea as far as they can, and then cost it. In 
consequence of this custom, the fishermen are always naked 
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while engaged in their work, wearing nothing but a thick cap in 
order to save themselves from sun-stroke. It is probable that 
on the memorable occasion mentioned by St. John, in chap, xxi., 
all the fishermen were absolutely, and not relatively naked — 
i.e. that they wore no clothes at all, not even the ordinary 
tunic.’ 

That a great variety of nets was used by the ancient Jews is 
evident from the fact that there are no less than ten words to 
signify different kinds of net. At the present day we have 
very great difficulty in deciding upon the exact interpretation 
of these technical terms, especially as in very few cases are 
we assisted either by the context or by the etymology of the 
words. It is the same in all trades or pursuits, and we can 
easily understand how our own names of drag-net, seine, trawl, 
and keer-drag would perplex any commentator who happened 
to live some two thousand years after English had ceased to be 
a living language. 

Four or five of the Hebrew words give no clue whatever, 
being simply derived from a root that signifies weaving, and 
that therefore merely indicates the fact that the articles in 
question are nets. Some of them are derived from a word 
which signifies lying in wait, and another from a word which 
signifies catching or seizing. 

The translators who rendered the Hebrew into the familiar 
form of the Septuagint either were unable to distinguish be- 
tween the various Hebrew terms, or did not think that any 
discrimination was needed, inasmuch as they sometimes render 
the same Hebrew word by several Greek equivalents, and some- 
times use the same Greek word to express several Hebrew 
terms. 

When we come to the New Testament, we find a certain 
feeling of relief, because the three words used to signify 
different kinds of nets are easily understood. 

There is, for example, the amphibUstron which 

is undoubtedly a casting net, as is signified by the etymology 
of the word, which is derived from two Greek words signifying 
to cast around. This word is used by Herodotus in a sort of 
parable related by Cyrus to the Ionians and ^Eolians, who had 
refused to revolt from Croesus when Cyrus asked them to do so ; 
but, jyhen they found he was sure to be their master, they sent 
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an embassy to ask to be admitted among bis subjects on the 
same terms which they had enjoyed when under the rule of 
Crcesus. 

When the embassy came before Cyrus, he only answered 
them with a parable : “ A piper, seeing some fishes in the sea, 
began to pipe, expecting that they would come ashore; but, 
finding his hopes disappointed, he took a casting-net, and 
enclosed a great number of fishes, and drew them out. When 
he saw them leaping about, lie said to the fishes, ‘Cease your 
dancing, since when I piped you would not come out and 
dance. ” 

The reader will doubtless have noticed the singular analogy 
between this parable and the saying of our Lord, “ I have 
piped to you, and ye have not danced.” 

This is the net that is mentioned in Matt. iv. 18: “And 
Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon 
called Peter ami Andrew his brother, casting a net ( ivmphi - 
hli&tron ) into tin* sea ” 

The second word, diU nun. (Si/ctuov), is derived from another 
word signifying to throw; so that if we use the expression 
“casting-net” for the word nniplidddatmn, and “throwing- 
net” for the word dit/non, we shall hi? tolerably accurate. 
Practically both words are used for the same net, as wo find 
by proceeding further with the sacred narration. 

After mentioning that the future Apostles were casting a net 
(f(jji]>hib/( : sfrv/t), St. Matthew proceeds as follows: “And lie said 
unto them, Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men. 

“And they straightway left their nets (diktna), and followed 
Him” (ver. l‘J, 20). In the following verse, where Janies and 
John are mentioned as being occupied in mending their nets 
after the wont of all practical fishermen, the word wliich is 
translated as “ nets ” is difdmt. 

If we turn to John xxi. we find the same word employed. 

After the Resurrection, the fisher Apostles were pursuing their 
craft by night, as is still the custom, and had caught nothing — a 
very serious loss to them. Then at daybreak they saw their 
risen Lord standing on the seashore, and, as was several times 
the case after the Resurrection, did not recognise Him. lie then 
told them to cast the net (dilctuon) over the right hand of the 
boat, and as soon as that was (lone the net was filled with Wishes. 
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Now the knowledge of the real meaning of the word diktua 
gives to this passage a signification which it would not other- 
wise possess. 

In ver. 11, St. John (who was one of the actors in the 
scene, and who therefore writes with the precision of an eye- 
witness) states that the number of large Fishes was a hundred 
and fifty-three, and yet the net was not broken. Knowing that 
the casting-net is comparatively small, we now see that a 
hundred and fifty-three large Fishes w ould completely fill a net 
which could be cast by one man, and that the miraculous 
element was twofold. 

Firstly, the complete filling of the net with large Fishes, 
whereas six or seven small Fishes are the usual complement of a^ 
casting-net ; and, secondly, the fact that the net which was held 
merely by a single rope in the middle, and which retained its 
contents simply by the weight of the leads round its margin, did 
not give way, and allow the enclosed Fish to escape. 

Indeed, the very fact that a casting-net took such a multitude 
of Fishes at once opened the eyes of St. John, who exclaimed 
to his fellow Apostles, “ It is the Lord.” St. Peter, with the 
impetuous zeal of his nature, acknowledged the truth of the 
exclamation, and, too impatient to wait until the boats could 
land, girt his fisher’s tunic upon him, leaped into the sea, and 
swam ashore. 

The third Greek word which is translated as “ net” is sagene 
(o-ayrfvr)), a word which still survives in our term “Seine.” 

The Sagene, or seine-net, was made in lengths, any number of 
which could be joined together, so as to enclose a large space of 
water. The upper edge was kept at the surface of the water by 
floats, and the lower edge sunk by weights. 

This net was always taken to sea in vessels, and when 
“ shot ” the various lengths were joined together, and the net 
extended in a line, with a boat at each end. The boats then 
gradually approached each other, so as to bring the net into a 
semicircle, and finally met, enclosing thereby a vast number of 
Fishes in their meshen walls. The water was then beaten, so as 
to frighten the Fishes and drive them into the meshes, and the 
net was then either taken ashore, or lifted by degrees on board 
the boats, and the Fish removed from it. 

As in a net of this kind Fishes of all sorts are enclosed) the 
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contents are carefully examined, and those which are unfit for 
eating are thrown away. Even at the present day much care is 
taken in the selection, hut in the ancient times the fishermen 
were still more cautious, every Fish having to be separately 
examined in order that the presence both of tins and scales 
might be assured before the captors could send it to the market. 

It is to this custom that Christ alludes in the well-known 
parable of the net : “Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a net that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind ; 

“ Which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat down, 
and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away.” 
Compare also Habakkuk i. 14 — 17. 

The important part taken by Fish in the earlier scriptural days 
is shown by the fact that in Jerusalem there was not only a 
fish-market, hut that the gate which opened upon that market 
was called the Fish-gate. See 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14: “ Now after 
this he built a wall without the city of David, on the west side 
of Gihon, in the valley, even to the entering in at the fish- 
gate.” 

Afterwards, when Nehemiah obtained permission from Arta- 
xerxes to rebuild the burnt and broken-down walls of Jerusalem, 
lie restored the Fish-gate as it had been before : “ But the fish- 
gate did the sons of Ilassenaali build, who also laid the beams 
thereof, and set up the doors thereof, the locks thereof, ami the 
bars thereof” (Xeh. iii. 3). 

About ten years afterwards, when the city had been rebuilt 
and repeopled, the fish-market was again established, the dealers 
being chiefly men of Tyre, who took advantage of the neglect of 
the law which had been the result of the captivity among 
idolaters, and sold their goods on the Sabbath day : “ There dwelt 
men of Tyre also therein, which brought fish, and all manner of 
ware, and sold on the Sabbath unto the children of Judah, and 
in Jerusalem ” (Xeh. xiii. 16). 

It is evident that the Fish which these traders brought must 
have been dried and salted, or otherwise they would not have 
borne the journey to Jerusalem from Tyre. Dried Fish were, 
according to Herodotus, largely used in Egypt, and it is probable 
that the Jews learned the art of drying and salting Fish for 
future use during their captivity in that land. 
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There are one or two passages in the Scriptures which relate 
to Fish, though in a less direct manner than those which have 
been quoted. One of them refers to the times of drought which 
occasionally visit Palestine, and which always bring with them 
terrible privations, and sometimes cause actual famine. See, for 
example, Isa. 1. 2: “Behold, at My rebuke I dry up the sea, I 
make the rivers a wilderness : their fish stinketh, because there 
is no water, and dietli for thirst.” These words exactly express 
the condition of the country after a long drought. The springs 
are gradually exhausted from the absence of rain, the large rivers 
sink lower and lower in their beds, and the little streams and 
tributaries dry up altogether, leaving their inhabitants to perish 
for want of water. 

By way of contrast to this passage, we will take another, 
which speaks, not of death, but of life. It occurs in Ezek. 
xlvii. 10, and forms part of the vision in which the future of 
the Church was foretold : 

“ And it shall come to* pass, that everything that liveth, 
which inoveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live : 
and there shall be a very great multitude of fish, because these 
waters shall come thither : for they shall be healed ; and every- 
thing shall live whither the river cometh. 

“And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall stand upon 
J.t from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim ; they shall be a place to 
spread forth nets ; their fish shall be according to their kinds, 
as the fish of the great sea, exceeding many.” 

Now this is one of the many passages "which might be 
passed over lightly, because its general signification is so evi- 
dent, and yet which requires to be understood before its full 
force can bg comprehended. Both these places, En-gedi and 
En-eglaim, are on the shores of the Dead Sea, in which no 
creature can live. Thousands of small Fishes are daily carried 
into the Dead Sea from the Jordan, and as soon as the fresh 
water of the river mingles with the poisonous waves of the 
Dead Sea the Fishes die. Putting aside as foreign to the pur- 
pose of this work the metaphorical signification of the passage, 
we find that the prophet foretold a complete regeneration of the 1 
waters, so that, instead of destroying every creature that entered 
them, the Fishes should multiply so that fishermen should ply 
their trade from one part of the Dead Sea to another. 

r p 2 
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Again, in Hosea iv. 3, where the destruction of Fisli is men- 
tioned among the plagues that would follow the continual 
disobedience of the Israelites : “ Because there is no truth, nor 
mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land, .... 

“ Therefore shall the land mourn, and every one that dwelletli 
therein shall languish, with the Imsts of the field, and with 
the fowls of heaven : yea, the fishes of the sea also shall be 
taken away.’* 

Lastly, we come to the religious, or rather superstitious, 
part played by Fish in the ancient times. That the Egyptians 
employed Fisli as material symbols of Divine attributes we learn 
from secular writers, such as Herodotus and Strabo. 

The Jews, who seem to have had an irrepressible tendency to 
idolatry, and to have adopted the idols of every people with 
whom they came in contact, resuscitated the Fish-worship of 
Egypt as soon as they found themselves among the Philistines. 
AVe might naturally imagine that ok the Israelites were bitterly 
opposed to their persistent enemy, who trod them under foot 
and crushed every attempt at rebellion for more than three 
hundred years, they would repudiate the worship as well as the 
rule of tlieir conquerors. But, on the contrary, they adopted the 
worship of Dagon, the Fish-god, who was the principal deity 
of the Philistines, and erected temples in his honour. 

Their tendency to this Fisli-worship is specially noticed in the 
commandment that they were not to worship “the likeness of 
anything that creepeth on the ground ” (£r. serpent-worship), 
“the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
earth ” (Deut. iv. 18). 

AVe lyarn from 1 Sani. v. 4 the form of this idol : “ AVlien 
they arose early on the morrow morning, behold, Dagon was 
fallen upon his face to the ground before the ark of the Lord ; 
and the head of Dagon and both the palms of his hands were 
cut off upon the threshold ; only the stump of Dagon was left 
to him.” 

If the reader will refer to this passage, he will see that the 
latter part is rendered in the marginal reading as “the fishy 
part was left to him.” The Jewish Bible has nearly the same 
reading, “ only a fish-stump had remained of him.” 

It is evident, therefore, that Dagon had the head, body, and 
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arms of a man, and that the figure terminated in a Fish’s tail. 
In fact, there is little doubt that to the various figures of this 
deity is owing the wide-spread belief in mermen. We find the 
same image among the Assyrians, who not only represented the 
god as half man and half fish, but who dressed his priest in a 
garment representing the skin of a Fish, with the head worn as 
a helmet, and the rest of the skin flowing clow 4 the back. 

We find precisely the same worship at the present day in 
Siam, where Dagon has exactly the same form as among the 
Philistines of old. There is now before me a photograph of 
a great temple at Ayutia, the entrance to which is guarded by 
two huge images of the Fish-god. They are about sixty feet in 
height, and have both legs and feet like man, but in addition 
the lower part of the body is modified into the tail of a Fish, 
which, in common with the whole of the body, is covered with 
gilded scales. 

It is conjectured that the Fish was chosen as an emblem of 
fecundity, on account of the wonderful fertility of the Fish tribes. 
That the Israelites were familiarly acquainted with this fact is 
shown by a passage in the benediction of Jacob. In speaking 
of Joseph, he uses these words : “ The Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lads ; and let my name be named on 
them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac ; and let 
Jbem grow into a multitude” (“as fishes do increase,” marg. 
trails.) “in the midst of the earth” (Gen. xlviii. 16). 

In order that the reader may see examples of the typical Fish 
which arc to be found in Egypt and Palestine, 1 have added 
three more species, which are represented in the following 
illustration. 

The uppermost figure represents the Nile Perch (Lates 
Niloticm ). This Fish is plentiful in the Nile, and in the 
mouths of many Asiatic rivers. It is brown above, silvery 
white below, and may be distinguished by the armed gill- 
covers, and the three strong spines of the anal fin. The 
tongue is smooth. 

Immediately below the Nile Perch is the Stab-gazer ( limn - 
oscopus scaber). 

This Fish is found in the Mediterranean, and derives its name 
from the singular mode in which the eyes are set in the head, 
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so that it looks upwards instead of sideways. It is one of the 
nnul-lovers, a fact wliicli accounts for the peculiar position of 
the eyes. It is said to feed after the fashion of the fishing- 
In »g — i.c. hy burying itself in the mud and attracting other Fishes 
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“ H r « remember the. fyfi whir.h we did eat in E<jy\d freely.”— Numb. xi. 5. 


by a worm-like appendage of its mouth, and pouncing on them 
before they are aware of their danger. 

This is not a pretty Pish, and as it is very spiny, is not 
pleasant to the grasp, but its flesh is very good, and it is much 
valued hy those who can obtain it. 

The last Fish to be noticed is the Surmullet (Mullwt Sur- 
muletus), a Fish that is equally remarkable for the beauty of its 
colours and the excellence of its flesh. 
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The purple of Scripture -Various Molluscs from which it is obtained— The 
common Dog- Whelk of England— The sac containing the purple dye— Curious 
change of colour— Mode of obtaining the dye— The Tyrian purple -The king 
of the Ethiopians and the, purple robe— The professional purple dyers— 
Various words expressive of dillcreut shades of purple— Care taken to keep the 
preparation of the dye secret. 


Leaving the higher forms of animal life, we now pass to the 
Invertebrated Animals which are mentioned in Scripture. 

As may be inferred from the extreme looseness of nomen- 
clature which prevails among the higher animals, the species 
which can be identified are comparatively few, and of them hut 
a very few details are given in the Scriptures. 

Taking them in their zoological order, we will begin with the 
Molluscs. 

We are all familiar with the value which was set by the 
ancients upon the peculiar dye which may be called by the 
name of Imperial Purple. In the first place, it was exceedingly 
costly, not only for its richness of hue, but from the great 
difficulty with which a sufficient quantity could be procured for 
staining a dress. Purple was exclusively a royal colour, which 
might not be worn by a subject. Among the ancient Romans, 
during the times of the Ciesars, any one who ventured to appear 
in a dress of purple would do so at the peril of his life. In 
the consular days of Rome, the dress of the consuls was white, 
striped with purple ; but the Cmsars advanced another step in 
luxury, and dyed the whole toga of this costly hue. 

The colour of the dye is scarcely what we understand by the 
term “ purple, ”'i.e. a mixture of blue and red. It has hut very 
little blue in it, and has been compared by the ancients to 
the colour of newly-clotted blood, it is obtained from several 
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Molluscs belonging to the groat Whelk family, t-lie chief of which 
is the Mnir.r hrumhiris. Another species is Manx tmncuhi * , 
anothor is Purpura fiamastoHi * , ami we have a fourth on our 
own coast, the common Dog- Whelk, or Dog- IVri winkle (Pur- 
pura !a pill us). 

The shell is shaped something like that of a whelk, but is 
very smooth and porcelain-like, and is generally white, orna- 
mented with several coloured bands. It is, however, one of the 
most variable of shells, differing not only in colour but in form. 
It always inhabits the belt of the shore between tide-marks, and 
preys upon other Molluscs, such as the mussel and periwinkle, 
literally licking them to pieces with its long riband tongue. 

This tongue is beset with rows of hooked teeth, exactly like 
the shark-tooth weapons of the Samoan and Mangaian Islanders, 
and with it the creature is enabled to We through the shells of 
mussels and similar Molluscs, and to eat the enclosed animal. 
It is very destructive to periwinkles, thrusting its tongue through 
the mouth of the shell, piercing easily the operculum by which 
the entrance is closed, and gradually scooping out the unfor- 
tunate inmate. 

Even the bivalves, which can shut themselves up between 
two shells, fare no better, the tongue of the Dog-Whelk rasping 
a hole in the hard shell in eight-and-forty hours. 

Any of my readers who desire to obtain a very fair specimen 
of the old imperial purple can do so without difficulty. 

Let him go down to the sca-shorc, and collect a number of 
Dog-Whelks — a task of no difficulty, as a bushel may be obtained 
in a very short time. Let him provide himself with a piece of 
perfectly clean linen, or pure white woollen fabric, and a pair of 
fine scissors or a sharp knife. 

In order to procure the animal, the shell must be broken with 
a sharp blow of a small hammer, and the receptacle of the 
colouring matter can then be seen behind the head, and recog- 
nised by its lighter hue. 

When it is opened, a creamy sort of matter exudes. It is 
yellowish, and gives no promise of its future richness of hue. 
There is only one drop of this matter in each animal, and it is 
about sufficient in quantity to stain a piece of linen the size of a 
sixpence. 

The best mode of seeing the full beauty of the purple is to 
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take a number of the Molluscs, anil to stain as large a surface as 
possible. The piece of linen should then be exposed to the rays 
of the sun, when it will go through a most curious series of 
colours. The yellow begins to turn green, and, after a while, the 
stained portions of the linen will be entirely green, the yellow 
having been vanquished by the blue. I>y degrees the blue pre- 
dominates more and more over the yellow, until the linen is no 
more green, but blue. Then, just as the yellow yielded to the 
blue, the blue yields to red, and becomes first violet, then purple, 
and lastly assumes the blood-red line of royalty. 

The colour is very permanent, and, instead of fading by time, 
seems rather to brighten. Some two hundred years ago there 
was an established trade in this ilye in Ireland ; but it has long 
ago been crushed by the cheaper, though less permanent, dyes 
which have since been invented. 

Tn some cases the ancients appear not to have troubled them- 
selves with the complicated operation of taking the animal out 
of the shell, opening the receptacle, and squeezing the contents 
on the fabric to be dyed, but simply crushed the whole of the 
Mollusc, so as to set the colouring matter free, and steeped the 
cloth in the pulp. Tyre was one of the most celebrated spots 
for this manufacture, the “ Tyrian dye ” being celebrated for its 
richness. Heaps of broken shells remain to the present day as 
memorials of the long-perished manufacture. 

The value which the ancients set upon this dye is shown by 
many passages in various books. Among others we may refer 
to Herodotus. 

Cambyses, it appears, had a design to make war upon three 
nations, the Aminonians, the Carthaginians, and the Ethiopians. 
He determined to invade the first by land, and the second by 
sea ; but, being iguorant of the best method of reaching the Ethi- 
opians, he dispatched messengers to them, nominally as ambas- 
sadors, but practically as spies. He sent to the King of Ethiopia 
valuable presents — namely, a purple mantle, a golden necklace 
and bracelet, an elaborate box of perfumed ointment., and a 
cask of palm-wine, these evidently being considered a proof of 
imperial magnificence. 

The Ethiopian king ridiculed the jewels, praised the wine, 
and asked curiously concerning the dye with which the purple 
mantle was stained. On being told the mode of preparation, he 
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refused to believe the visitors, and, referring to the changing 
hues of the mantle and to the perfume of the ointment, he* 
showed his appreciation of their real character by saying that 
the goods were deceptive, and so were the bearers. 

This curious narrative occurs in the third book, chaps. 19 — 22. 

The same historian lias in another place a passing allusion 
to the trade of catching the purple-producing whelks. In his 
fourth book, chap. 151, he mentions a man who was a purple- 
dyer by trade, the word signifying equally one who procures the 
Molluscs as one who dyes the threads of which the purple fabrics 
are woven. 

The dye-producing power is not restricted to the whelks, but 
is shared by other Molluscs. For example, the Diadem Stair- 
case Shell (Seal aria diadem a) secretes a substance which pro- 
duces a purple hue, and the Cerithium trimvjnum produces a 
dye which retains its green hue, instead of passing into blue 
and red. 

The Hebrew word argaman, which signifies the regal purple, 
occurs several times in Scripture, and takes a slightly different 
form according to the Chaldaic or Hebraic idiom. 

For example, we find it in Exod. xxv. 4 : “This is the offering 
which ye shall take of them : gold, and silver, and brass, 

“ And blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen,” &c. &c. 

It occurs again in 2 Chron. ii. 7 : “ Send me now therefore a 
man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue.” These words are 
repeated in ver. 14. 

A very important use of this word is found in Dan. v. 7 : 
“And the king spake, and said to the wise men of Babylon, 
Whosoever shall read this writing, and show me the interpreta- 
tion thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet ” ("purple " in margin), 
“ and have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be the third 
ruler in the kingdom.” Here we find that the dye in question 
was a regal one, that the wearing it was a matter of sumptuary 
law, and that the fact of being allowed to wear it was a sign 
that the wearer was of the very highest rank. 

The Jewish Bible invariably translates the word as “ red- 
purple.” 

That the preparers of the precious purple colour took care to 
preserve their art a secret, is evident from the writings of the 
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Talmudists, who had the .very vaguest ideas respecting the dye. 
ITliey knew that it was obtained from a marine Mollusc, but 
thought that the creature only made its appearance once in 
seventy years, and that this scarcity was the cause of its 
costliness. They said that the dye obtained from one sea was 
blackish, evidently referring to the ink of the cuttle; that 
when it was obtained from another it was violet, and that the 
Phoenician waters alone produced the true red-purple hue. 

They accounted for its colour by saying that the animal took 
the colour of the sea which it inhabited : the sea was like the 
sky which it reflected, the sky was like the throne of God, and 
the throne of God was like the sapphire. Therefore, the dye 
was like the sapphire. It is not impossible even that the dyers 
exhibited specimens of the Violet Snail, or Jantliina, which is 
of a rich blue colour, and which would readily be accepted as 
the source of the Tyrian dye. 


THE SNAIL. 


Tlie Snail which iiicltcth — Rendering of the Jewish Bible —Theory respecting the 
track of the Snail — The Hebrew word Shablul — Various Snails of Palestine. 

There is a very remarkable and not very intelligible passage 
in Ps. lviii. 8: “ As a snail which melteth, let every one of them 
pass away.” The Jewish Bible renders tlie passage in a way 
which explains tlie idea which evidently prevailed at the time 
when the Psalms were composed: “As a snail let him melt as 
he passetli on.” 

The ancients laid an idea that the slimy track made bv a 
Snail as it crawled along was subtracted from the substance of 
its body, and that in consequence the farther it crept, the smaller 
it became, until at last it wasted entirely away. The com- 
mentators on the Talmud took this view of the case. The 
Hebrew word nhablul , which undoubtedly does signify a Snail 
of some kind, is thus explained : “ The Shablul is a creeping 
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thing : when it comes out of its shell, saliva pours from itself, 
until it becomes liquid, ami so dies.” 

Other explanations of this passage have been offered, but 
there is no doubt that the view taken by these commentators is 
the correct one, and that the Psalmist, when he wrote the 
terrible series of denunciations in which the passage in question 
occurs, had in his mind the popular belief regarding the gradual 
wasting away of the Snail as it “passeth on.” 

It is needless to say that no particular species of Snail is 
mentioned, and almost as needless to state that in Palestine 
there are many species 4 of Snails, to any or all of which these 
words are equally applicable. 


TI1E ONYCHA. 


Ingrediimts of the Siien'il inmis«— The Onyx, or Onyelia-- Derivation of the 

word — The Arabic Dofr— The Doofit of Abyssinia- -Odour of the perfume. 

In Exod. xxx. 154 there occurs a remarkable word, slicchc/ct/i, 
which is used to describe, one of the ingredients of the incense 
to be used in Divine worship. The Jewish Bible renders the 
word rightly, “ onyelia,” while Buxtorf renders it by “onyx,” a 
word which is likely to mislead the reader, and to cause him to 
believe it to be u mineral, and not an animal substance; 

The Onyelia is the operculum of one of the Strombi or Wing- 
shells, and derives its name from the resemblance which it 
bears in those shells to a nail or claw. The Greek word onyx 
primarily signifies a nail, and is indeed the origin of our own 
word. Secondarily, it is used to denote a precious stone, partly 
because the white bands of the sardonyx bear some resemblance 
to the white semi-lunar marks at the base of human nails. In 
consequence of the resemblance of the operculum to a claw or 
nail, the Arabs call the Wing-shell “Dofr-el-afrit,” or Afrit’s 
(i.e. demon’s) claw. 

The operculum of the Wing-shells has a sharp and powerful 
scent when burned, and, when mixed with substances more 



fragrant but loss powerful, it has the effect of adding to their 
potency if not to their fragrance. 

A remarkable corroboration of this rendering occurs in Mr. 
Mansfield l’arkyns’s valuable “Life in Abyssinia.” In the 
Appendix to vol. i. in which the commerce of Abyssinia and 
the lted Sea is described, the following entry occurs “ October 5, 
1848. Sailed for Suakim in a native boat. Cargo: muslins, 
marawdi, Surat tobacco, sandal-wood, and doolu. This article 
is the operculum or horny substance with which some species 
of shell-fish are furnished to protect the mouth of their shells. 
These in some parts of Nubia are used for perfume, being burnt 
with sandal-wood.” 

Here we have one or two points worthy of notice. In the 
first place, it is evident that the Doofu of the Abyssinians is 
identical with the Dofr of the Arabs. In the second place we 
find that it is not used alone as a perfume, but is burned 
together with the fragrant sandal-wood. Lastly, we find that 
the materials of the incense which were ordained for the special 
use of the Jewish worship were derived from North-Eastern 
Africa, and were in all probability familiar to the Jews from 
their long residence in Egypt. 

The opercula of all the Strombidm possess this powerful, 
though not very fragrant odour, which has been compared to 
that of spices, or castoreum, and probably acts the part which is 
played in many modern perfumes by materials which in them- 
selves possess an odour the reverse of fragrant. 

The mineral onyx is represented by a different Hebrew word, 
namely, shohoni. 
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THE PEARL. 


The IYarl of Scripture — Wisdom compared to Pearl — Different renderings of tlie 
Hebrew word — Opinions of the Talmudists — Structure of Pearls — The Pearls of 
the marine and aquatic mussels — Pearl-fisheries of the. Conway- -Metaphorical 
uses of the Pearl — The Pearl of great price— Casting Pearls before swine — An 
ancient proverb. 


There is only one passage in the Old Testament in which can 
be found the word which is translated as Pearl, and it is certain 
that the word in question may have another interpretation. 

The word in question is galish , and occurs in Job xxviii. 18. 
Treating of wisdom, in that magnificent passage beginning, “But 
where shall Wisdom be found, and where is the place of under- 
standing?” the sacred writer uses these words, “No mention 
shall be made of coral, or of pearls : for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies.” This is the only passage in the Bible which 
contains the word in its simple form, but there are two others 
in which it is found with the addition of the syllable el, con- 
nected with the word dbnc, or stone. In this form, it is trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version as “ hailstones.” 

See Ezck. xiii. 11 : “Say unto them which daub it with un- 
tempered morter, that it shall fall : there shall be an overflowing 
shower; and ye, 0 great Hailstones, shall fall; and a stormy 
wind shall rend it.” Also xxxviii. 22: “Aiul I will plead 
against him with pestilence and with blood; and I will rain 
upon him, and upon his bands, and upon the many people that 
are with him, an overflowing rain, and great Hailstones, fire, and 
brimstone.” 

The Jewish Bible accepts the rendering of “ hailstones ” in 
both these passages, but affixes the mark of doubt to the word, 
whereas in Job xxviii. 18 it translates the word r/abish as 
“ pearls” without using any mark of doubt. In Buxtorf s Hebrew 
Lexicon, tlie word is translated as “ Unio, Margarita pretiosa” 
It is not, however, difficult to see that the word yubish nmy 
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primarily signify either ice or Pearl, and that the one may have 
been used metaphorically for the other. 

The Talmudical writers had much to say on the subject of 
Pearls, but, before proceeding to their curious disquisitions, it 
will be as well to describe briefly the Pearl and its origin. 

We are all familiar with the shining inner coating or “ nacre ” 
possessed by many bivalve molluscs, such as the common mussels 
and oysters. This coating is sometimes found upon extraneous 
substances deposited on the “ mantle ” of the animal, and then 
takes the name of “ Pearl.” Sometimes these are found in the 
common oyster. 

For example, 1 have before me some Pearls about as large 
as No. 5 shot, that I took out of a single plateful of oysters. 
They are dull in colour and irregular in form, but they are per- 
fect Pearls. 

Then the common edible mussel frequently contains Pearls, 
which, however, are almost invariably small, and compara- 
tively valueless. It is mentioned by Pliny that Julius Caesar 
obtained in Britain a sufficient number of Pearls to cover a 
breastplate, which he dedicated to Venus, and hung in her 
temple. It is evident from Pliny’s account that the Pearls 
in question were small and comparatively valueless, and it 
has been shrewdly suggested that Cassar only presented them 
to the goddess . because the Roman ladies would not have 
worn them. 

These Pearls were in all probability obtained from^the common 
edible mussel which grows so abundantly on our coasts, and not, 
as has been generally* thought, from the river Pearl-mussel, 
which really produces Pearls of considerable value. The cele- 
brated pearl-fishers of the Comvay employ the edible mussel, 
and sell the Pearls at a certain price per ounce. 

The scientific name of the river Pearl-shell is TJnio marga - 
ritiferus, which is found in best condition in rapid mountain 
streams. It is plentiful in many of the Irish rivers, from which 
Pearls of considerable value have been procured. One of these 
Pearls, seen by Sir R. Redding set in a necklace, was purchased 
for thirty pounds by the owner, who had refused nearly three 
times the sum for it. 

Perhaps the most celebrated Pearl-mussel is that of the 
Chinese, Dipsos pUcatus. This species attains a considerable 

Q Q 
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size, a specimen in my possession being seven inches in length 
and five in width. 

The Chinese make a singular use of this mussel. They string 
a number of globular pellets, and introduce them between the 
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valves of the mussel, so that in course of time the creature 
deposits a coating of pearly substance upon them, and forms a 
very good imitation of real Pearls. They also stamp little 
images, popularly called josses, out of metal, and force the animal 
to cover them with nacre in a similar manner. Six such josses 
are in my specimen. Frequently, however, these incorrigible 
imitators actually counterfeit the sham pearls, merely taking 
the josses and pellets, laying them in shells from which the 
animal has been removed, and washing them with a solution 
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which, when dry, looks so like nacre that it cannot be distin- 
guished from that substance without much difficulty. 

The best Pearls are those which are procured from the well- 
known Pearl Oyster ( Mekagrina mrgaritifera), which is found 
in several parts of the world, and which constitutes the prin- 
cipal source of wealth to the localities where it most abounds. 

The Talinudical commentators wrote rather copiously about 
the Pearl, respecting the nature of which they were somewhat 
perplexed, as it was a gem and yet not a mineral. They thought 
that it lay at the bottom of the sea, under flat, slab-like stones 
some of which had Pearls beneath them, but the greater part 
were without them. In consequence of the difficulty of diving 
and the precariousness of the search, a number of proverbs 
were current. For example, a person who persevered in some 
fruitless search was said to be a diver who brought up stones 
without Pearls. If one person laboured and another took the 
credit, it was said that the one would not have found the Pearl 
if the other had not brought up the stone. 

In consequence of the labour and research required for seek- 
ing wisdom, it was proverbially likened to a Pearl, and in this 
sense we must understand the warning of our Lord, not to cast 
Pearls before swine. The “ pearl of great price ” is another form 
of the same metaphor. 

This metaphor holds good in almost all Oriental languages. 

There is also a proverb which bears a curious resemblance to 
the well-known “painting the lily and gilding relined gold:” 
“Whoso praises a priceless pearl undervalues it.” 
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INSECTS. 


I nsirts IVi'tlfs not mentioned in Scripture — The Locust --Various species of the 
insect. Mud d i Here nt words u.M'd to signify it - The Arheh of Scripture, and its 
derivation -The two migratory Locusts at rest and on the wing — The Locust 
swarms— < cordon Cummings account -Progress of the insect hosts- -Vain 
attempts to check them — Tossed up and down as a Locust- - - Effect of the winds 
on tlie insect — The east and the west winds— Locusts used for food — Ancient 
and modern travellers — The food of St. John. 


Considering the vast variety of insects which are found in 
Kjjypt, Syria, and Palestine, it is somewhat remarkable that so 
few should be mentioned by name. Not one single coleopteran 
is mentioned ; for, although the Hebrew word charyol , which 
occurs in Lev. xi. 21, 22, is rendered in the Authorized Version 
as “ beetle,” the context shows that it could not have been a 
coleojiterous insect at all, but must have belonged to the locusts. 
We will therefore pass to the insect next in order. 


THE LOCUST. 

Of the Locusts there are several species in Palestine, two of 
which are represented in the accompanying plate. Those on the 
ground , are the common Migratory Locusts (( Edipoda miyra- 
toria ), while those on the wing, which have long heads, are a 
species of Tnnmlis . . 

At least four species of Locust are mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, one of them being the beetle of the Authorized Version ; 
and it is probable that one or two words which are differently 
rendered in the Authorized Version are either names of different 
species of Locusts, or are synonyms for tlie same species. 

Wc will first take tlie different Hebrew words which are 
translated as “ Locust,” and then proceed to the description of 
the insects themselves. 

The first of those words is nrbch , about the rendering of 
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which there is no doubt whatever. It occurs many times in 
the Scriptures, and, even if its signification were doubtful, the 
context would be sufficient to denote the proper rendering of 
the word. Take, for example, the account in Exod. x. of the 
threatened plague of Locusts. Nothing can be more terse and 
graphic than the description of the Arbeh, its vast multitudes, 
its sudden arrival, and its destructive power. 

In Judges vi. 5 the word is translated as ‘'grasshopper.” “ For 
they came up with their cattle and their tents, 'and they came 
as grasshoppers for multitude ; for both they and their camels 
were without number : and they entered into the land to destroy 
it.” Translating the word rightly as “ Locust,” we see the real 
force of this passage. Grasshoppers may inhabit a spot, and do 
no great harm, but the Locusts invade whole districts, coming 
like destructive armies upon it, and causing utter destruction as 
long as they remain. 

In 1 Kings viii. 37, Solomon speaks of the presence of the Arbeh 
among the most terrible calamities that can befall a country, 
and classes it with famine, drought, pestilence, and siege. In 
Prov. xxx. 27 the same writer remarks on the curious fact that 
these creatures are gregarious and migratory, and yet have no 
leader, as is mostly the case with gregarious animals. “The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them by hands.” 

Allusion is made to the vast number of the Arbeh in Jer. xlvi. : 

“ They shall cut down her forest, saitli the Lord, though it can- 
not be searched ; because they are more than the grasshoppers, 
and are innumerable.” The voracity of the Arbeh is mentioned 
in Joel i. 4 and ii. 25. These are hut a few passages selected 
out of the many in which the Arbeh is mentioned, in order to 
show liow completely the word corresponds with the character of 
the Locust. Tho word is derived from a Hebrew root signifying 
multitudes, and is therefore appropriately used for these insects, 
which singly are so feeble, and collectively are so terrible. 

Next comes the word chayab , which evidently signifies some 
migratory and gregarious Locust, though we cannot say pre- 
cisely to which species it refers. The word is mostly translated 
as “grasshopper,” and, from the context of several passages, it 
seems to have been less in size than the Arbeh, inasmuch as 
it is used as a metaphor to express smallness. See, for example, 
Numb. xiii. 31 — 33, where is recorded the false report of the spies 
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whom Moses sent- to inspect the land. “ The men that went up 
said, We he not aide to go up against the people ; for they are 
stronger than we. 

“ And they brought up an evil report of the land which they 
had searched unto the children of Israel, saying, The land, 
through which we have gone to search it, is a land that eatetli 
up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people that we saw in 
it are men of a great stature. 

“ And there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which come 
of the giants : and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers ” 
( yhagabim ), “ and so we wore in their sight." 

A similar metaphor is employed by the Prophet Isaiah : “ It 
is lie that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabi- 
tants thereof are as grasshoppers ” (xl. 22). And in Eccles. xii. 5 
extreme weakness is forcibly indicated by the words, “ the 
grasshopper" ( rhagrtb ) “ shall be a burden.” 

Now the two principal species of Locust which travel in 
bands and devastate the country are the common Migratory 
Locust ( (Kdipoda migrator in) and the A rridium pereginum. If, 
therefore, the word a rich expresses one of these insects, it is 
probable that the word chagab signifies the oilier. 

The Bald Locust of Lev. xi. 22 is probably some species of 
Tntxalis , the insects belonging to this genus having long and 
smooth heads. The Hebrew word is sallow t and the Jewish Bible 
leaves it untranslated. The word chargol which also occurs 
in the same passage, and is translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion as “ beetle,” is in all probability a species of Locust, as it 
is classed with those insects which have “legs above their feet 
to leap withal.” 

Besides these words, we find that others translated as “ cater- 
pillar,” “ palmerworm,” and “ cankerwomi ” may be synonyms for 
the Locust, either different species, or as expressing the same 
species in its various stages of development. (See LcpidopUra, 
page 632.) 

We will now pass on to the insect and its habits, taking the 
Migratory Locust as the type of its family. 

The Locust belongs to the great order of Orthoptera, or 
straight-winged insects. They have, when fully developed, 
four wings, .the two front being thick and membraneous, while 
the two hinder wings are large, delicate, translucent, and 
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folded longitudinally under the front pair of wings when the 
insect is at rest. In the Locusts these characteristics are 
admirably shown. The appearance of a Locust when at rest 
and when flying is so different that the creature is at first 
sight scarcely recognisable as the same creature. When at 
rest, it is a compact and tolerably stout insect, with a dull 
though delicately coloured body ; but when it takes flight it 
appears to attain twice its previous dimensions. 

The front pair of wings, which alone were seen before they 
were expanded, became comparatively insignificant, while the 
hinder pair, which were before invisible, became the most pro- 
minent part of the insect, their translucent folds being coloured 
with the most brilliant hues, according to the species. The body 
seems to have shrunk as the wings have increased, and to have 
' diminished to half its previous size, while the long legs that pre- 
viously were so conspicuous are stretched out like the legs of a 
flying heron. 

All the Locusts are vegetable- feeders, and do great harm 
wherever they happen to be plentiful, their powerful jaws 
severing even the thick grass stems as if cut by scissors. But it 
is only when they invade a country that their real power is felt. 
They come flying with the wind in such vast multitudes that 
the sky is darkened as if by thunder-clouds; and when they 
settle, every vestige of green disappears oft 1 the face of the earth. 

Mr. Gordon Gumming once saw a flight of these Locusts. 
They flew about three hundred feet from the ground, and came 
on in thick, solid masses, forming one unbroken cloud. On all 
sides nothing was to be seen but Locusts. The air was full of 
them, and the plain was covered with them, and for more than 
an hour the insect army flew past him. When the Locusts settle, 
they eat with such voracity that the sound caused by their jaws 
cutting the leaves and grass can be heard at a great distance ; 
and even the young Locusts, which have no wings, and are 
graphically termed by the Dutch colonists of Southern Africa 
“ voet-gangers,” or foot-goers, are little inferior in power of jaw 
to the fully-developed insect. 

As long as they have a favourable wind, nothing stops the 
progress of the Locusts. They press forward just like the vast 
herds of antelopes that cover the plains of Africa, or the bisons 
that blacken the prairies of America, and the progress of even 
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the wingless young is as irresistible as Hint of the adult insects, 
itegiiuents of soldiers have in vain attempted to stop them. 
Trenches have been dug across their path, only to be filled up 
in a few minutes with the advanoing hosts, over whose bodies 
the millions of survivors continued their march. When the 
trenches were filled with water, the result was the same; and 
even when fire was substituted for water, the flames were 
quenched by the masses of Locusts that fell into them. When 
they come to a tree, they climb up it in swarms, and devour 
every particle of foliage, not even sparing the bark of the smaller 
branches. They ascend the walls of houses that come in the 
line of their march, swarming in at the windows, and gnawing 
in their hunger the veiy woodwork of the furniture. 

We shall now see how true to nature is the terrible prophecy 
of Joel. “ A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds 
and of thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the mountains: 
a great people and a strong ; there hath not been ever the like, 
neither shall be any more after it, even to the years of many 
generations. 

“A fire devouretli before them; and behind them a flame 
burnetii : the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall 
escape them. 

“ The appearance of them is as the appearance of horses ; and 
as horsemen, so shall they run. 

“ Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that devouretli the 
stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. . . . 

“ They shall run like mighty men ; they shall climb the wall 
like men of war ; and they shall march every one on his ways, 
and they shall not break their ranks : 

“ Neither shall one thrust another ; they shall walk eveiy one 
in his path : and when they fall upon the sword, they shall not 
be wounded. 

“ They shall run to and fro in the city ; they shall run upon 
the wall, they shall climb up upon the houses ; they shall enter 
in at the windows like a thief. 

" The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall 
tremble: the sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars 
shall withdraw their shining : 
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“ And the Lord shall utteT Ilia voice before His army : for His 
camp is very great ” (Joel ii. 2 — 11). 

Nothing can be more vividly accurate than this splendid 
description of the Locust armies. First we have the darkness 
caused by them as they fly like black clouds between the sun 
and the earth. Then comes the contrast between the blooming 
mid fertile aspect of the land before they settle on it, and its 
utter desolation when they leave it. Then the poet-prophet 
alludes to the rushing noise of their flight, which he compares 
to the sound of chariots upon the mountains, and to the compact 
masses in which they pass over the ground like soldiers on the 
march. The impossibility of checking them is shown in verse 8, 
and their climbing the walls of houses and entering the chambers 
in verse 9. 

There is one passage in the Scriptures .which at first sight 
seems rather obscure, but is clear enough when we understand 
the character of the insect to which it refers : “ I am gone like 
the shadow when it declineth : I am tossed up and down as the 
locust” (Ps. cix. 23). 

Although the Locusts have sufficient strength of flight to 
remain on the wing for a considerable period, and to pass over 
great distances, they have little or no command over the direc- 
tion of their flight, and always travel with the wind, just as has 
been mentioned regarding the quail. So entirely are they at the 
mercy of the wind, that if a sudden gust arises the Locusts are 
tossed about in the most helpless manner ; and if they should 
happen to come across one of the circular air-currents that are 
so frequently found in the countries which they inhabit, they are 
whirled round and round without the least power of extricating 
themselves. 

The course then of the Locust-swarms depends entirely on the 
direction of the wind. They are brought by the wind, and they 
are taken away by the wind, as is mentioned in the sacred 
narrative. In the account of the great plague of Locusts, the 
wind is mentioned as the proximate cause both of their arrival 
and their departure. See, for example, Exod. x. 12, 13 : 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand over 
the land of Egypt* for the locusts, that they may come up upon 
the land of Egypt, and eat every herb of the land, even all that 
the hail hath left. 
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“ And Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord brought an east wind upon the land all that day, 
and all that night ; and when it was morning, the east wind 
brought the locusts.” 

Afterwards, when Moses was brought before Pharaoh, and 
entreated to remove the plague which had been brought upon 
the land, the west wind was employed to take the Locusts away, 
just, as the east wind had brought them. 

“ He went out from Pharaoh, and entreated the Lord. 

“And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, which took 
away the locusts, and cast them into the lied Sen; there remained 
not one locust in all the coasts of Egypt” (E.xod. x. IS, 1!)). 

Modern travellers have given accounts of these Locust armies, 
which exactly correspond with the sacred narrative. One tra- 
veller mentions that, after a severe storm, the Locusts were 
destroyed in such multitudes, that they were heaped in a sort 
of wall, varying from three to four feet in height, fifty miles in 
length, and almost unapproachable, on account of the odour of 
their decomposing bodies. 

We now come to the use of Locusts as food. 

Very few insects have been recognised as fit for human food, 
even among uncivilized nations, and it is rather singular that 
the Israelites, whose dietary was so scrupulously limited, should 
have been permitted the use of the Locust. These insects are, 
however, eaten in all parts of the world which they frequent, 
and in some places form an important article of diet, thus 
compensating in some way for the amount of vegetable food 
which they consume. 

Herodotus, for example, when describing the various tribes of 
Libyans, mentions the use of the Locust as an article of diet. 

“ The Nasamones, a very numerous people, adjoin these Auschisa? 
westward .... When they have caught locusts, they dry 
them in the sun, reduce them to powder, and, sprinkling them 
in milk, drink them.” (Melpomene, ch. 172.) 

This is precisely the plan which is followed at the present 
day by the Bosjesmans of Southern Africa. 

To them the Locusts are a blessing, and not a plague. They 
till no ground, so that they care nothing for crops, and they 
breed no cattle, so that they are indifferent about pasture land. 
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When they see a cloud of Locusts in the distance they light 
great fires, and heap plenty of green houghs upon them, so as 
to create a thick smoke. The Locusts have no idea of avoiding 
these smoke columns, but fly over the fires, and, stifled by the 
vapour, fall to the ground, where they are caught in vast numbers 
by the Bosjcsmans. 

When their captors have roasted and eaten as many as they 
can manage to devour, they dry the rest over the fires, pulverize 
them between two stones, and keep the meal for future use, 
mixing it with water, or, if they can get it, with milk. 

We will now take a few accounts given by travellers of the 
present day, selecting one or two from many. Mr. W. G. Pal- 
grave, in his “ Central and Eastern Arabia/’ gives a description 
of the custom of eating Locusts. “ On a sloping bank, at a 
short distance in front, we discerned certain large black patches, 
in strong contrast with the white glisten of the soil around, and 
at the same time our attention was attracted by a strange 
whizzing, like that of a flight of hornets, close along the ground, 
while our dromedaries capered and started as though struck 
with sudden insanity. 

"The cause of all this was a vast swarm of locusts, here 
alighted in their northerly wanderings from their birthplace in 
the Dahna their camp extended far and wide, and we had 
already disturbed their outposts. These insects are wont to 
settle on the ground after sunset, and there, half-stupified by 
the night chill, await the morning rays, which warm them once 
more into life and movement. 

“ This time, the dromedaries did the work of the sun, and it 
would be hard to say which of the two were the most frightened, 
they or the locusts. It was truly laughable to see so huge a 
beast lose liis wits for fear at the flight of a harmless, stingless 
insect, for, of all timid creatures, none equal this ‘ship of the 
desert* for cowardice. # 

“ But, if the beasts were frightened, not so their masters. 
I really thought they would have gone mad for joy. Locusts 
are here an article of food, nay, a dainty, and a good swarm of 
them is begged of Heaven in Arabia. . . . 

" The locust/ when boiled or fried, is said to be delicious, and 
boiled and fried accordingly they are to an incredible extent. 
However, I never could persuade myself to taste them, what- 
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ever invitations the inhabitants of the land, smacking their lips 
over large dishes full of entomological * delicatesscs,’ would make 
me to join them. Barakiit ventured on one for a trial. He 
pronounced it oily and disgusting, nor added a second to the 
first : it is caviare to unaccustomed palates. 

“ The swarm now before us was a thorough godsend for our 
Arabs, on no account to be neglected. Thirst, weariness, all 
were forgotten, and down the riders leaped from their starting 
camels. This one spread out a cloak, that one a saddle-bag, a 
third his shirt, over the unlucky creatures, destined for the 
morning meal. Some flew away, whizzing across our feet ; 
others were caught, and tied up in sacks.” 

Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, in his “Life in Abyssinia,” mentions 
that the true Abyssinian will not eat the Locust, but that the 
negroes and Arabs do so. He describes the flavour as being 
something between the burnt end of a quill and a crumb of 
linseed cake. The flavour, however, depends much on the 
mode of cooking, and, as some say, on the nature of the Locusts* 
food. 

Signor Pierotti states, in his “ Customs and Traditions of 
Palestine,” that Locusts are really excellent food, and that he 
was accustomed to eat them, not from necessity, but from choice, 
and compares their flavour to that of shrimps. 

Dr. Livingstone makes a similar comparison. In Palestine, 
Locusts are eaten either roasted or boiled in salt and water, but, 
when preserved for future use, they are dried in the sun, their 
heads, wings, and legs picked off, and their bodies ground into 
dust. This dust lias naturally a rather bitter flavour, which is 
corrected by mixing it with camel’s milk or honey, the latter 
being the favourite substance. 

We may now see that the food of St. John the Baptist was, 
like his dress, that of a people who lived at a distance from 
towns, and that there was no more hardship in the one than in 
the other. Some commentators have tried to prove that St. John 
fed on the fruit of the locust or carob tree — the same that is 
used so much in this country for feeding cattle ; but there is 
not the least ground for such an explanation. The account of 
his life, indeed, inquires no explanation ; Locust-dust, mixed 
with* honey, being an ordinary article of food even at the pre- 
sent day. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 

THE BEE. 


The Hebrew word DMra.lt — The Honey Bee of Palestine — Abundance of Bees in 
the Holy Lund— Habitations of the wild Bee — Hissing for the Bee — Bees in 
dead carcases — Tlic honey of Scripture — Domesticated Bees and their hives — 
Stores of wild honey — The story of Jonathan — The Crusaders and the honey — 
Butter and lioncy- -Oriental sweetmeats — The Dibs, or grape-honey, and mode 
of preparation — Wax, its use as a metaphor. 


Passing for the moment the order of insects called JTeuroptera, 
which may possibly ho represented in the Scriptural writings by 
the Termites, which would he classed with the ants, we come to 
the vast order of Hymenoptera, of which we find several repre- 
sentatives. Beginning with that which is most familiar to us, 
we will take the Bee, an insect which is frequently mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and to which indirect allusion is made in 
many passages, sucli as those which mention honey, honey- 
comb, and wax. 

Fortunately, there is no doubt about the rendering of the 
Hebrew word deborah, which has always been acknowledged 
to be rightly translated as “Bee.” There has, however, been 
a difference of opinion as to the derivation of the word, some 
Hebraists thinking that it is derived from a word which signi- 
fies departure, or going forth, in allusion to its habit of 
swarming, while others derive it from the Hebrew dcibar , a 
word which signifies speech, and is appropriate to the Bee on 
account of the varied sounds of its hum, which were supposed 
to be the language of the insert. 

The Honey Bee is exceedingly plentiful in Palestine, and in 
some parts of the countiy multiplying to such an extent that 
the precipitous ravines in which it takes up its ifesidence -are 
almost impassable by human beings, so jealous are the Bees of 
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tlieir domains. Although the Bee is not exactly the same 
species as that of our own country, being the Banded Bee 
{Ajiis famatd), and not the A pus mcllifica , the two insects very 
much resemble each other in shape, colour, and habits. Both of 
them share the instinctive dislike of strangers and jealousy of 
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intrusion, and the Banded Bee of Palestine has as great an 
objection to intrusion as its congener of England. 

Several allusions are made in the Scriptures to this trait in 
the character of the Bee. See, for example, Deut. i. 44: “And 
the Amorites, which dwelt in that mountain, came out against 
you, and chased you, as bees do, and destroyed you in Seir, 
even unto Hormah.” All those who have had the misfortune 
to offend Bees will recognise the truth of this metaphor, the 


Amorites swarming out of the mountain like wild Bees out 
of tlic rocky clefts which serve them as hives, and chasing the 
intruder fairly out of their domains. 

A similar metaphor is employed in the Psalms : “ They com- 
passed me about ; yea, they compassed me about ; but in the 
name of the Lord I will destroy them. 

“They compassed me about like bees, they are quick as 
the lire of thorns, but in the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them” 

There is another passage in which the Bee is mentioned in 
the light of an enemy: “And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the utter- 
most part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in 
the land of Assyria. 

“ And they shall come, and shall rest all of them in the deso- 
late valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, 
and upon all bushes” (Isa. vii. 18, 19). Some commentators have 
thought that the word which is translated as “P>ee” may in this 
case refer to some noxious lly, which, although it is not a Bee, 
and does not even belong to the same order of insects, has 
a sufficiently Bee-like appearance to cause it to be classed 
among the Bees by the non -zoological Orientals. The context, 
however, sets the question at rest; for the allusions to the 
resting of the insect in the holes of the rock, upon the thorns, 
and on the bushes, clearly refers to the mode in which the 
Honey Bee throws off its swarms. 

The custom of swarming is mentioned in one of the earlier 
books of Scripture. The reader will remember that, after 
Samson had killed the lion which met him on the way, he 
left the carcase alone. The various carnivorous beasts and birds 
at once discover such a banquet, and in a very short time the 
body of a dead animal is reduced to a hollow skeleton, partially 
or entirely covered with skin, the rays of the sun drying and 
hardening the skin until it 'is like horn. 

In exceptionally hot weather, the same result occurs even in 
this country. Some years before this account was written there 
was a very hot and dry summer, and a great mortality took 
place among the sheep. So many indeed died that at last 
their owners merely flayed them, and left their bodies to perish. 
One of the dead sheep had been thrown into a rather thick 
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copse, and liad fallen in a spot where it was sheltered from the 
wind, and yet exposed to the fierce heat of the summer's sun. 
The consequence was that in a few days it was reduced to a 
mere shell. The heat hardened and dried the external layer of 
flesh so that not even the carnivorous beetles could penetrate it, 
while the whole of the interior dissolved into a semi-putrescent 
state, and was rapidly devoured by myriads of blue-bottles and 
other larva). 

It was so thoroughly dried that scarcely any evil odour clung 
to it, and as soon as I came across it the story of Samson 
received a simple elucidation. In the hotter Eastern lands, the 
whole process would have been more rapid and more com- 
plete, and the skeleton of the lion, with the hard and horny 
skin strained over it, would afford exactly the habitation of 
which a wandering swarm of Bees would take advantage. At 
the present day swarms of wild Bees often make their habi- 
tations within the desiccated bodies of dead camels that have 
perished on the way. 

As to the expression “ hissing ” for the Bee, the reader must 
bear in mind that a sharp, short hiss is the ordinary call in 
Palestine, when one person desires to attract the attention of 
another. A similar sound, which may perhaps be expressed by 
the letters tst, prevails on the Continent at the present day. 
Signor Pierotti remarks that the inhabitants of Palestine are 
even now accustomed to summon Bees by a sort of hissing 
sound. 

Whether the honey spoken of in the Scriptures was obtained 
from wild or domesticated Bees is not very certain, but, as the 
manners of the East are much the same now as they were three 
thousand years ago, it is probable that Bees were kept then 
as they are now. The hives are not in the least like ours, 
but are cylindrical vases of coarse earthenware, laid horizontally, 
much like the bark hives employed in many parts of Southern 
Africa. 

In some places the hives are actually built into the walls 
of the houses, the closed end of the cylinder projecting into the 
interior, while an entrance is made for the Bees in the other end, 
so that the insects have no business in the house. When the 
inhabitants wish to take the honey, they resort to the operation 
which is technically termed “ driving ” by bee-masters. 
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They gently tap the end within the house, and continue the 
tapping until the Bees, annoyed by the sound, have left the hive. 
They then take out the circular door that closes the end of the 
hive, remove as much comb as they want, carefully put bfick 
those portions which contain grubs and bee-bread, and replace 
the door, when the Bees soon return and fill up the gaps in 
the combs. As to the wasteful, cruel, and foolish custom of 
“ burning ” the Bees, the Orientals never think of practising it. 

In many places the culture of Bees is carried out to a very 
great extent, numbers of the earthenware cylinders being piled 
on one another, and a quantity of mud thrown over them in 
order to defend them from the rays of the sun, which would 
soon melt the wax of the combs. 

In consequence of the geographical characteristics of the Holy 
Land, which supplies not only convenient receptacles for the Bees 
in the rocks, but abundance of thyme and similar plants, vast 
stores of bee-comb are to be found in the cliffs, and form no 
small part of the wealth of the people. 

Reference to this kind of property is made by the Prophet 
Jeremiah. When Ishmael, the son of Ncthaniah, had treacher- 
ously killed Gedaliah and others, ten men tried to propitiate 
him by a bribe : “ Slay us not, for we have treasures in the 
field, of wheat, of barley, and of oil, and of honey ” (chap, xli, 8). 
References to the wild honey are frequent in the Scriptures. 
For example, in the magnificent song of Moses the Lord is 
said to have made Israel to "suck honey out of the rock” 
(Deut. xxxii. 13). See also Psalm lxxxi. 16 : “ He should 
have fed them also with the finest of the wheat : and with honey 
out of the rock should I have satisfied thee.” 

The abundance of wild honey is shown by the memorable 
events recorded in 1 Sam. xiv. Saul had prohibited all the 
people from eating until the evening. Jonathan, who had not 
heard the prohibition, was faint and weary, and, seeing honey 
dripping on the ground from the abundance and weight of 
the comb, he took it up on the end of his staff, and ate sufficient 
to restore his strength. 

Thus, if we refer again to the history of St. John the Baptist 
and his food, we shall find that he was in no danger of starving 
for want of nourishment, the Bees breeding abundantly in the 
desert places he frequented, and affording him a plentiful supply 
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of the very material which was needed to correct the deficiencies 
of the dried locusts which he used instead of bread. 

The expression “a land flowing with milk and honey” lias 
become proverbial as a metaphor expressive of plenty. Those to 
whom the words were spoken understood it as something more 
than a metaphor. In the work to which reference has already 
been made Signor Pierotii writes as follows : — “ Let ns now see 
how for the land could be said' to flow with milk and honey 
during the latter part of its history and at the present day. 

“ We find that honey was abundant in the time of the 
Crusades, for the English, who followed Edward I. to Palestine, 
died in great numbers from the excessive heat, and from eating 
too much fruit and honey. (See M. Sanutus, ‘ Liber fuwrtonnii, 
ftdvliam OnicU,’ lib. iii. p. xiij 

“ At the present day, after traversing the country in every 
direction, I am able to ailirm that in the south-east and north- 
east, where the ancient customs of the patriarchs are most fully 
preserved, and the effects of civilization have been felt least, 
milk and honey may still be said to flow, as they form a portion 
of every meal, and may even be more abundant than water, 
which fails occasionally in the heat of summer. ... I have often 
eaten of the comb, which I found very good and of delicious 
fragrance.” 

A reference to sickness occasioned by eating too much honey 
occurs in Prov. xxv. 10: “Hast tliou found honey? Eat so 
much as is sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith, and 
vomit it.” A similar warning is given in verse 27 : “ It is not 
good to eat much honey : so for men to search their own glory is 
not glory.” 

So plentiful indeed was the wild honey that it was exported to 
other countries, and in the palmy days of Israel formed part of 
a regular trade with Tyre. See lizek. xxvii. 17 : “ Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants : they traded in thy 
market wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, find oil, and 
balm.” 

In one or two passages honey is mentioned as being eaten 
with butter. (See, for example, 2 Sam. xvii. 29.) When 
David and his followers were wearied at Malianaim, the people 
brought presents to liim, among which are specially mentioned 
butter and honey. 
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Then there is the familiar prophecy/ cc Kehohl a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good.” The same image is repeated 
in the same chapter : “ And it shall come to pass for the 
abundance of milk that they shall give he shall eat butter: 
for butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 
land” (ver. 22). 

This mixture is at the present day a favourite one. All 
Orientals are fond of sweets, and in the composition of many of 
their favourite sweetmeats use honey instead of sugar. But an 
extemporized sweetmeat is often made by mixing together honey 
and butter, and eating it without further preparation. 

It is right to mention here that there is a substance which is 
sometimes called honey, but which is* not made by Bees. This 
is still used in Palestine under the name of “ dibs,” a word which 
is almost identical with the Hebrew cl' bash. A very excellent 
account of this preparation is given by Mr. Urquhart in bis 
“ Lebanon.” “ The dibs, the lioney of Scripture, which Jacob 
sent to Joseph, is the inspissated juice of the grape. It is of 
two sorts: one dark and liquid, resembling molasses — this is the 
mean; the other is thick, and of a yellow brown, and is called 
dibs (jibe*). In every village there is an establishment for 
making it, some of them bearing marks of great, antiquity. There 
are vats for pressing, and troughs cut in the rock for holding 
the juice, and a furnace for boiling it. 

“The grapes are not trodden by the feet, but laid in a heap and 
pressed by a beam, of which one end is fixed in the wall, and a 
heavy stone attached to the other, as the oil seems anciently to 
have been expressed, judging from the relics I observed near 
Tyre. The juice is then boiled in the iron pan for an hour, 
then poured back into the trough. After it lias cooled it is 
again returned into the pan and boiled — if for the racon for 
three hours, if for the jibes four. 

“The process is thus complete for the first; the second is still 
liquid, and is conveyed home, where, during a month, it is daily 
for an hour turned or beaten with a fresh brunch of fig-tree, 
or botun. This property of the fig-tree is curious. . . . 
The racon takes four okes of grapes to make ope pkc ; the 

n it 2 
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jibes five. The first is worth forty paras, and the second 
sixty.” 

The Hebrew word domg, which lias been rightly interpreted 
as wax, occurs very seldom in the Old Testament. No mention 
is made of any use to which it was put, and in every instance 
it is employed simply as a metaphor. 

• Three examples occur in the Psalms: “I am poured out 
like water, and all my bones are out of joint : my heart is like 
wax ; it is melted in the midst of my bowels ” (Psa, xxii. 14). 

The word occurs again in Psa. lxviii. 2 : “As smoke is driven 
away, so drive them away : as wax meltetli before the fire, so 
let the wicked perish at the presence of God.” It occurs fov 
the third time in Psa. xcvii. 5 : “ The hills melted like wax at 
the presence of the Lord, at the presence of the Lord of the 
whole earth.” ' * 

The Prophet Micah uses a similar image : “ Behold the Lord 
cometli forth out of His place, and will come down, and tread 
upon the high places of the earth. 

“And the mountains shall be molten under him, and the 
valleys shall be cleft , as wax before the Sre, and as the waters 
that are poured down a steep place.” (i. 3, 4.) 

The Bee represented on page 606 is the common Bee of 
Palestine, Apis fasdata. The lowest figure in the corner, with 
a long body and shut wings, is the queen. The central figure 
represents the drone, conspicuous by means of his large eyes, 
that almost join each other at the top of the head, and for his 
thicker and stouter body, while the third figure represents the 
worker Bee. Near them is shown the entrance to one of the 
natural hives which are so plentiful in the Holy Land, and are 
made in the “clefts of the rocks.” A number of Bees are 
shown issuing from the hole. 



THE HORNET. 


The Tzirah or Hornet of Scripture— Travellers driven away by Hornets— The 
Hornet used as metaphor— Oriental symbolism— The Talmudical writers— 
Sting of the Hornet. 


Still keeping to the hymenopterous insects, we come to the 
Hornet There are three passages in which occurs the word 
tzirah , which has been translated as Hornet. In every case 
when the word is mentioned the insect is employed in a meta- 
phorical sense. See, for example, Exod. xxiii. 27, 28 : “I will 
send my fear before thee, and will destroy all the people to 
whom thou shalt come ; and I will make all thine enemies turn 
their backs unto thee. 

"And I will send hornets before thee, which shall drive out 
the Hivite, the Canaan ite, and the Hittite, from before thee " 

A similar use of the word is made in Deut. vil 20 : “More- 
over the Lord thy God will send the hornet among them, until 
they that are left, and hide themselves from thee, be destroyed.” 

The fulfilment of this promise is recorded in Josh. xxiv. 
11, 12: “And ye went over Jordan, and came unto Jericho: 
and the men of Jericho fought against you, the Amorites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 
Girgashites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites; and I delivered 
them into your hand. 

“ And I sent the hornet before you, which drave them out 
from before you, even the two kings of the Amorites ; but not 
with thy sword, nor with thy bow.” 

It is most probable that in these passages the word is used 
rather as a metaphor than as the statement of a fact, and that 
under the symbol of the Hornet was signified some means 
whereby the people should be driven out of the land as men 
are driven when chased by angry Hornets. The reader may 
remember that the word “bee” is more than once used in a similar 
manner. This view of the case is corroborated by such passages 
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as Dent. ii. 25 : “ This day will I begin to put the dread of thee, 
and the fear of thee, upon the nations that are under the whole 
heaven, who shall hear report of thee?, and shall tremble, and 
be in anguish because of thee.” Also Josh. ii. S)-ll : “ I know 
that the Lord hath given you the land, and that your terror is 





“ And as soon as we had heard these tilings, our hearts did 
melt, neither did there remain any more courage in any man, 
because of you ” 

The Hornet affords a most appropriate image for such a 
promise as was made to the Israelites, and was one which they 
must have thoroughly comprehended. The Hornets of Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries are far more common than our 
own Hornets in England, and they evidently infested some parts 
to such an extent that they gave their name to those spots. 
Thus the word Zorcah , which is mentioned in Josh. xv. 33, 
signifies the “place of Hornets.” 

They make their nests in various ways ; some species placing 
them underground, and others disposing them as shown in the 
illustration, and merely sheltering them from the elements by a 
paper cover. Such nests as these would easily be disturbed by 
the animals which accompanied the Israelites on their journeys, 
even if the people were careful to avoid them. In such a case, 
the irritated insects rush out at the intruders ; and so great is 
the terror of tlxur stings, that men and beasts fly promiscuously 
in every direction, each only anxious to escape from the winged 
foes. 

The recollection of such scenes would necessarily dwell in the 
memory of those who had taken part in them, and cause the 
metaphor to impress itself strongly upon them. 

It is needless to say that the passages in question might he 
literal statements of facts, and that the various nations were 
actually driven out of" their countries by Hornets. Let the 
insects be brought upon the land in sufficient numbers, and 
neither man nor beast could stay in it. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that such a series of miracles, far exceeding the insect- 
plagues of Egypt, would have been worked without frequent 
references to them in the subsequent books of the Scriptures ; 
and, moreover, the quick, short, and headlong flight of the attack 
of Hornets is a very different thing from the emigration which is 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and the long journeys which such 
a proceeding involved. 

The Talmudical writers inclined to the literal view of the 
passage, and dilated on the terrible power of the Hornet, four of 
which could destroy a horse, and one kill a boy nine years of 
age, or a man, provided he were stung in the forehead. The sting 
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of the Hornet is very severe indeed, exceeding in virulence that 
of the wasp, to which it is closely allied ; and it is possible that 
a boy, or even a man, might be in so feeble a state of health, or 
be naturally so sensitive to poison, that the sting of a Hornet 
would be fatal. As a rule, however, the sting of the Hornet, 
although exceedingly painful, is scarcely more injurious than that 
of a bee or wasp. The Talmudists stated that the Hornets men- 
tioned in Joshua killed the people by stinging them in the eye. 

The species of Hornet represented in the illustration is Vespa 
orientally the insect and nest being drawn from specimens in 
the British Museum. 


THE ANT. 

The Ant of Scripture— Solomon’s allusion to the Ant — Habit of laying up stores 
of food— A controversy respecting the Ant — The Ants of Palestine, and their 
habits — The Agricultural or Mound-making Ant— Preparing ground, sowing, 
tending, reaping, and storing the crop — Different habits of Ants -Development 
of the insect— The winged Ants— An Arab proverb. 

There are two short passages in the Old Testament, around 
which an animated controversy has long raged. They both 
occur in the Book of Proverbs. 

The first is found in chap. vi. 6 — 8 : “ Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise : 

“ Which, having no guide, overseer, t>r ruler, 

" Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest,” 

The Jewish Bible renders the passage in almost exactly the 
same manner : “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; see her ways, 
and be wise : 

“ Which having no captain, bailiff, or ruler, 

“ Provideth her bread in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.” 

The second passage is of a similar character : “ There be four 
things which are little upon the earth, but they are exceeding 
wise. 

" The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer.” 
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It has been objected to these passages that the Ant is a 
carnivorous* insect, and therefore could not gather her food in 
the harvest, and that the very nature of that food would prevent 
it from being laid up in store. The objectors thought that the 
sacred writer had been deceived by appearances, and had mis- 
taken the white cocoon of the ant-pupae (popularly called ant- 
eggs among ourselves) for grains of corn which they were storing 
away for future use. 

Those who took the other side of the question answered that, 
in the first place, it was necessary to be sure of the real trans- 
lation of the word which is rendered as “ ant ” in the Authorized 
Version; and that, in the second place, the Ants of a warm 
country like Palestine might have different habits from those 
which inhabit the comparatively cold and changeable climate of 
England. 

As to the first point, there is no doubt that the rendering is 
the right one, and that the word nematah is correctly translated 
as " ant.” The Jewish Bible employs the word “ ant,” and does 
not add the mark of doubt. Buxtorf, in his “ Hebrew Lexicon,” 
translates it as “ formica,” and derives it from a root which 
signifies “ to eat,” because it eat the seeds which it conveys to its 
dwelling. The lexicographer here alludes to a belief that when 
the Ant carries a grain of corn into its home, it bites off the 
germ, so as to prevent it from sprouting. 

In Palestine Ants abound, and the species are tolerably 
numerous. Among them are found some species which do 
convey seeds into their Subterranean home ; and if their stores 
should be wetted by the heavy rains which sometimes prevail 
in that country, bring them to the outer air, as soon as the 
weather clears up, and dry them in the sun. 

The writer of the Proverbs was therefore perfectly right when 
he alluded to the vegetable stores within the nest, and only 
spoke the truth when he wrote of the Ant that it was exceeding 
wise. Any one who wishes to test the truth of his words can 
easily do so by watching the first Ants’ nest which he finds, the 
species of the Ant not being of much consequence. The nests of 
the Wood-Ant are perhaps the best suited for investigation, 
partly because the insect and its habitation are comparatively 
large, and, secondly, because so much of the work is done above- 
ground. 
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The most wonderful Ant in the world is one which hitherto 
is only known in some parts of America, its scientific name is 
Attn muhj'acinix, and if has been called by various popular 
names, such as the Mound-making Ant and the Agricultural 
Ant on account of its lmbils, and the Stinging Ant on account 
of the pungency of its venom. This characteristic has gained 
for it the scientific name of mnlcfancm, or villanous. 

The habits of this Ant were studied in Texas by Dr. Lincecum 
for the space of twelve years, and the result of his investigations 
was communicated to the Uiincean Society by C. Darwin, Esq. 
His abstract of Dr. Lincecum s observations may be found in the 
“Journal of the Liumuan Society,” vol. vi. No. 21, page 29. It 
is so extraordinary an account that it must be given in the 
narrator’s own words : — 

“The following is merely an abstract of Dr. Lincecum’s com- 
munication, containing only what appears to be most remarkable 
and novel in it in the way of observation. 

“The species which I have named ‘Agricultural’ is a large 
brownish ant. It dwells in wlmt may be termed paved cities, 
and, like a thrifty, diligent, provident farmer, makes suitable and 
timely arrangements for the changing seasons. It is, in short, 
endowed with skill, ingenuity, and untiring patience suflicient to 
enable it successfully to contend with the varying exigencies 
which it may have to encounter in the lile-contlict. 

“When it has selected a situation for its habitation, if on 
ordinary dry ground, it bores a hole, around which it raises the 
surface, three and sometimes six inclieS, forming a low circular 
mound having a very gentle inclination from the centre to the 
outer border, which oil an average is three or tour feet from the 
entrance. But if the location is chosen on low, flat, wet land 
liable to inundation, though the ground may be perfectly dry at 
tlie time the ant sets to work, it nevertheless elevates the 
mound, in the form of a pretty sharp cone, to the height of 
fifteen to twenty inches or more, and makes the entrance near 
the summit. Around the mound in either case the ant clears 
the ground of all obstructions, levels and smooths the surface to 
the distance of three or four feet from the gate of the city, 
giving the space the appearance of a handsome pavement, as it 
really is. 

“ Within this paved area not a blade of any green thing is 
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allowed to grow, except a single species of grain-bearing grass. 
Having planted this crop in a circle around, and two or three 
feet from, the centre of the mound, the insect tends and culti- 
vates it with constant care, cutting away all other grasses and 
weeds that may spring up amongst it and all around outside of 
the farm-circle to the extent of one or two feet more. 

“ The cultivated grass grows luxuriantly, and produces a heavy 
crop of small, white, flinty seeds, which under the microscope 
very closely resemble ordinary rice. When ripe, it is carefully 
harvested, and carried by the workers, chaff and all, into the 
granary cells, where it is divested of the chaff and packed away. 
The chaff is taken out and thrown beyond the limits of the 
paved area. 

“ During protracted wet weather, it sometimes* happens that 
the provision stores become damp, and are liable to sprout and 
spoil. In this case, on the first fine day the ants bring out the 
damp and damaged grain, and expose it to the sun till it is dry, 
when they carry it back and pack away all the sound seeds, 
leaving those that had sprouted to waste. 

“Iua peach-orcliard not for from my house is a considerable 
elevation, on which is an extensive bed of rock. In the sand- 
beds overlying portions of this rock are fine cities of the Agri- 
cultural ants, evidently very ancient. My observations on their 
manners and customs have been limited to the last twelve years, 
during which time the enclosure surrounding the orchard has 
prevented the approach of cattle to the ant-farms. The cities 
which are outside of the enclosure as well as those protected ill 
it are, at the proper season, invariably planted with the ant-rice. 
The crop may accordingly always be seen springing up within 
the circle about the 1st of November every year. 

“Of late years, however, since the number of forms and cattle 
has greatly increased, and the latter are eating off* the grass much 
closer than formerly, thus preventing the ripening of the seeds, I 
notice that the Agricultural ant is placing its cities along the 
turn-rows in the fields, walks in gardens, inside about the gates, 
&c., where they can cultivate their farms without molestation 
from the cattle. 

“ There can -be no doubt of the fact, that the particular species 
of grain-bearing grass mentioned above is intentionally planted. 
In former-like manner the ground upon which it stands is care- 
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fully divested of all other grasses and weeds during the time it 
is growing. When it is ripe the grain is taken care of, the dry 
stubble cut away and carried off, the paved area being left un- 
encumbered until the ensuing autumn, when the same ‘ ant- 
rice ’ reappears within the same circle, and receives the same 
agricultural attention as was bestowed upon the previous crop ; 
and so on year after year, as I know to be the case, in all situa- 
tions where the ants’ settlements are protected from gramini- 
vorous animals.” 

In a second letter, Dr. Lincccum, in reply to an inquiry from 
Mr. Darwin, whether he supposed that the Ants plant seeds for 
the ensuing crop, says, “ I have not the slightest doubt of it. 
And my ‘conclusions have not been arrived at from hasty or 
„ careless observation, nor from seeing the ants do something that 
looked a little like it, and then guessing at the results. I have 
at all seasons watched the same ant-cities during the last twelve 
years, and I know that what I stated in my former letter is 
true. I visited the same cities yesterday, and found the crop of 
ant-rice growing finely, and exhibiting also the signs of high 
cultivation, and not a blade of any other kind of grass or weed 
was to be seen within twelve inches of the circular row of ant- 
rice.” 

The economical habits of this wonderful insect far surpass 
anything that Solomon has written of the Ant, and it is not too 
much to say that if any of the Scriptural writers had ventured 
to speak of an Ant that not only laid up stores of grain, but 
actually prepared the soil for the crop, planted the seed, kept the 
ground free from weeds, and finally reaped the harvest, the 
statement would have been utterly disbelieved, and the credi- 
bility not only of that particular writer but of the rest of 
Scripture severely endangered. We all know that Solomon’s 
statement concerning the Ant lias afforded one of the stock 
arguments against the truth of Scripture ; and here we have his 
statements not only corroborated to the very letter by those who 
have visited Palestine for the express purpose of investigating its 
zoology, but far surpassed by the observations of a scientific man 
who had watched the insects for a series of years. One of the 
Ants of Palestine, shown on page 621, belongs to the same genus 
as the Agricultural Ant. 




AM- ok Palestine (Attfl barbara). 

*Qo to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise. ” — Prov. vl. 6. 


the “ milking ” of aphides practised by others, their astonishing 
mode of communicating thought to each other, and their perfect 
system of discipline, we feel how true were the words of the 
royal naturalist, that the Ants are "little upon earth, but are 
exceeding wise.” 

There is one point of their economy in which all known 
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species agree. Only those which are destined to become per- 
fectly developed males and females attain the winged state. 
Before they assume the transitional or pupal condition, each spins 
around itself a slight but tough silken cocoon, in which it lies 
secure during the time which is consumed in developing its full 
perfection of form. 

When it is ready to emerge, the labourer Ants aid in freeing it 
from the cocoon, and in a short time it is ready to fly. Millions 
of these winged ants rise into the air, seeking their mates, and, 
as they are not strong on the wing, and are liable to be tossed 
about by every gust of wind, vast numbers of them perish. 
Whole armies of them fall into the water and are drowned or 
devoured by fish, while the insectivorous birds hold great fes- 
tival on so abundant a supply of food. As soon as they are 
mated they bend their wings forward, snap them off, and pass 
the rest of their lives on the ground. 

In consequence of the destruction that takes place among the 
winged Ants, the Arabs have a proverb which is applied to 
those who are over-ambitious : “ If God purposes the destruction 
of an ant, He permits wings to grow upon her. ,, 


HOMOPTERA. 

THE CRIMSON WORM. 

The scarlet or crimson of Scripture — Signification of the word Tolddlh — Tin* 
Coccus or Cochineal of Palestine compared with that of Mexico — Difference 
between the sexes— Mode of preparing the insect — The Arabic word Kcrmcs. 

We now come to another order of insects. 

Just as the purple dye was obtained from a mollusc, the 
scarcely less valuable crimson or scarlet was obtained from an 
insect. The Hebrew word tolddth is translated in the Autho- 
rized Version either as " crimson” or "scarlet,” but its full 
signification is the Crimson-worm. This is an insect scienti- 
fically named Coccuh ilicis on account of its food. It is closely 
allied to the well-known cochineal of Mexico, which gives a 
more brilliant dye, and has at the present day nearly superseded 
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the native insect. It is, however, still employed as a dye in 
some parts of the country. 

As its name imports, it feeds on the holm oak ( Querms cocci- 
fern ), a tree which is very plentiful in Palestine, and attains a 
large size. 

Like the cochineal insect of Mexico, the female is very much 
larger than her mate, and it is only from her that the dye is pro- 
cured. At the proper season of year the females are gathered 
off the trees and carefully dried, the mode of drying having 
some effect upon the quality of the dye. During the process of 
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* Thnvyh your sins be us red a# crimson, they shall he white as snow. ” — Tha. i. IS. 


drying the insect alters greatly, both in colour and size, shrinking 
to less than half its original dimensions, and assuming a greyish 
brown hue instead of a deep red. When placed in water it soon 
gives out its colouring matter, and communicates to the water 
the rich colour with which we are familiar under the name of 
carmine, or crimson. This latter name, by the way, is only a 
conniption of the Arabic 'kermes, which is the name of the 
insect. 
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The reader will remember that this was one of the three 
sacred colours — scarlet, purple, and blue — used in the vestments 
of the priests and the hangings of the tabernacle, the white not 
taking rank as a colour. 

The Coccus belongs to the Homoptera in common with the 
cicadse, the lantern flies, the hoppers, and the aphides. 

On page 623 the large females are shown op the prickly pear, 
and near them are the tiny males, some flying and some on the 
leaves. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

THE CLOTHES MOTH. 


The Moth of Scripture evidently the Clothes Motli — The Sas and the 'Ash-- 
Similitude between the Hebrew sds and the Greek sCs— Moths and garments — 
Accumulation of clothes in the East —Various uses of the hoarded robes — The 
Moths, the rust, and the thief. 

Only one Lepidopterous insect is mentioned by name in the 
Scriptures. This is the Moth, by which we must always under- 
stand some species of Clothes Moth — in fact, one of the Tineidae, 
which are as plentiful and destructive in Palestine as in this 
country. 

Two words aie used in the Old Testament to express the 
Moth, one of which, sds, only occurs once, and then in con- 
nexion with the other word 9 ask. The resemblance of the 
Hebrew sds and the Greek sfe is to be noted, both of them 
denominating the same insect. See Is. li. 8 : “ For the moth 
^ash) shall eat them up like garment, and the worm (sds) shall 
eat them like wool.” Buxtorf translates sds as tinea, blatta . 

Several references are made to the Moth in the Scriptures, 
and nearly all have reference to its destructive habits. The 
solitary exceptions occur in the Book of Job, “Behold, He put 
no trust in His servants ; and His angels He charged with folly : 
how much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, whose 
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foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before the moth?” 
(Ch. iv. 18, 19.) A similar allusion to the Moth is made in the 
same book : “ He buildctli his house as a moth, and as a booth 
that the keeper niaketh” (xxvii. 18). 

The Moth is mentioned in one of the penitential passages of 
the Psalms : “ When Thou with rebukes dost correct man for 
iniquity, Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a moth : 
surely every man is vanity” (Ps. xxxix. 11). 

The prophets also make use of* the same image. lt Behold, 
the Lord God will help me ; who is he that shall condemn me ? 
lo, they all shall wax old as a garment ; the moth shall eat 
them ” (Isa. 1. 9). The image is repeated in the next chapter 
(ver. 8), in which the Ash and the Sfis are both mentioned. Hosea 
employs the word as a metaphor expressive of gradual destruc- 
tion : “ Therefore will I be unto Ephraim as a moth, and to the 
house of Judah as rottenness” (v. 12), 

In the !N T e\v Testament reference is made several times to the 
Moth. “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, tVhere 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal ” (Matt. vi. 19). St. James, in a kind of commentary on 
this passage, writes as follows : “ Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. 

" Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth- 
eaten. 

“ Your gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasures together for the last days.” (v. 1-3.) 

Even to ourselves these passages are significant enough, but 
to the Jews and the inhabitants of Palestine they possessed a 
force which wc can hardly realize in this country. In the East 
large stores of clothing arc kept by the wealthy, not only for 
their own use, but as presents to others. At a marriage feast, 
for example, the host presents each of the guests with a wedding 
garment. Clothes are also given as marks of favour, and a present 
of “ changes of raiment,” i.c. suits of clothing, is one of the most 
common gifts. As at the present day, there was anciently no 
greater mark of favour than for the giver to present the very 
robe which Iiq was wearing, and when that robe happened to be 
an official one, the gift included the rank which it symbolized. 
Thus Joseph was invested with royal robes, as well as with the 
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royal ring (Gen. xli. 42). Mordeeai was clothed in the king’s 
robes : “ Let the royal apparel be brought which the king useth 
to wear, and the horse the king rideth upon, and the crown 
royal which is sot upon his head. 

“And let this apparel and horse be delivered to the hand of 
one of the king’s most noble princes, that they may array the 
man withal whom the king delightetli to honour, and bring him 
on horseback through the street of the city, and proclaim before 
him, Thus shall it be done to the man whom the king delightetli 
to honour.” (Esther vi 8, 9.) 

The loose clothing of the East requires no fitting, as is the 
case with the tight garments of the West; any garment fits 
any man : so that the powerful and wealthy could lay up great 
stores of clothing, knowing that they would fit any person to 
whom they were given. An allusion to this practice of keeping 
great stores of clothing is made in Job xxvii. 26 : “ Though he 
heap up silver as the dust, and prepare raiment as the clay ; 

“ tie may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, and the 
innocent shall divide the silver.” 

So large was the supply of clothing in a wealthy man’s house, 
that special chambers were set apart for it, and a special officer, 
called the “ keeper of the garments ” (2 Chron. xxxiv. 22), was 
appointed to take charge of them. 

Thus, when a man was said to have clothing, the expression 
was a synonym for wealth and power. See Isa. iii. 6 : “ When a 
man shall take hold of his brother of the house of his father, 
saying. Thou hast clothing, be thou our ruler.” 

The reader will now see how forcible was the image of the 
Moth and the garments, that is used so freely in the Scriptures. 
The Moth would not meddle with garments actually in use, so 
that a poor man would not be troubled with it Only those 
who were rich enough to keep stores of clothing in their houses 
need fear the Moth, which would be as destructive to that 
portion of their wealth represented by their clothes as the “ rust,” 
— i. e. the Grain Moth ( Tinea granella ) — which consumed their 
stores, or the thief who came by night and stole their gold 
and silver. 
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Various passages wherein Silk is mentioned — Tiic virtuous woman and her 
household— Probability that the Hebrews were acquainted with 8ilk-- Present 
cultivation of the Silkworm— The Silk-farms of the Lebanon— Signification of 
the word MesHii— Silkworms and thunder— Luis of Grenada’s sermon— The 
Hebrew word Odzam , and its signification— The Palmer- worm of Scripture. 


In the Authorized Version there are several passages wherein silk 
is mentioned, but it is rather doubtful whether the translation be 
correct or not, except in one passage of the Revelation : “ And 
the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her ; for 
no man buyetli their merchandise any more : 

“The merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk.” (xviii. 
11 , 12 .) 

In Prov. xxxi. 22 Solomon writes of the virtuous woman, 
“ that she maketli herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is 
silk and purple.” The word which is here given as “ silk ” is 
translated in the Jewish Bible as “ fine linen.” 

In the other two passages, however, in which the word occurs it 
is rendered as "silk “I clothed thee also with broidered work, 
and shod thee with badger’s skin, and I girded thee about with 
fine linen, and I covered thee with silk ” (Ezek. xvi. 10). See 
also verse 13 of the same chapter : “ Thus wast thou decked with 
gold and silver, and thy raiment was of fine linen and broidered 
work.” 

That the Hebrews were acquainted with silk from very early 
times is nearly certain, but it is probable that until compara- 
tively late years they only knew the manufactured material, and 
were ignorant of the source whence it was derived. As to the 
date at which silk was introduced into Palestine, nothing certain 
is known ; but it is most likely that Solomon ‘s fleets brought 
silk from India, together with the other valuables which arc 
mentioned in the history of that monarch. 

s s 2 
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At the present day silk is largely cultivated, and the silk- 
farmers of the Lebanon are noted for the abundance of tlu* 
crop which is annually produced. The greatest care is taken 
in rearing the worms. An excellent account of these farms 
is given by Mr. U. W. Chasscaud in his "Druses of the 
Lebanon:” — 

" Proceeding onward, and protected from the fierce heat of 
the sun’s rays by the pleasant shade of mountain pines, we were 
continually encountering horseloads of cocoons, the fruit of the 
industry of the Druse silk-rearer. The whole process, from 
hatching the silkworms’ eggs till the moment that the worm 
becomes a cocoon, is one series of anxiety and labour to the 
peasant. The worms are so delicate that the smallest change of 
temperature exposes them to destruction, and the peasant can 
never confidently count upon reaping a harvest until the cocoon 
is fairly set.” 

After a long and interesting description of the multiplied and 
ceaseless labours of the silk-grower in providing food for the 
armies of caterpillars and sheltering them from the elements, 
the writer proceeds as follows : — 

"The peasant is unwilling to permit of our remaining and 
watching operations. Traditional superstition has inculcated 
in him a dread of the evil eye. If we stop and admire the 
wisdom displayed by tlie worm, it will, in his opinion, be pro- 
ductive of evil results ; either the cocoon will he badly formed, 
or the silk will be worthless. So, first clearing the place of all 
intruders, he puts a huge padlock on the door, and, locking the 
khloolc (room in which the silkworms are kept), deposits the key 
in his zinnar. y or waistband. • 

"Next week lie will come and take out the cocoons, and, 
separating them from the briars, choose out a sufficiency for 
breeding purposes, and all the lest are handed over to the 
women of his family. These first of all disentangle the cocoon 
from the rich and fibrous web with which it is enveloped, and 
which constitutes an article of trade by itself. The cocoons are 
then either reeled off by the peasant himself or else sold to 
some of the silk factories of the neighbourhood, where they are 
immediately reeled off, or are suffocated in an oven, and after- 
wards, being well aired and dried, piled up in the magazines of 
the factory. 
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“ Sucli is a brief account or history of these cocoons, of which 
wo were continually encountering horseload after horseload. 

“ As you will perceive, unless suffering from a severe cold in 
the head, the odour arising from these cocoons is not the most 
agreeable ; but this arises partly from the neglect and want of 
care of the peasants themselves, who, reeling off basketful after 
basketful of cocoons, suffer the dead insects within to be thrown 
about and accumulate round the house, where they putrefy and 
emit noxious vapours.” 

The Hebrew word mexhi, which is the one that occurs in 
Ezek. xvi., is derived from a root which signifies “ to draw out,” 
probably in allusion to the delicacy of the fibre. 

Although our limits will not permit the cultivation of the 
Silkworm to be described more fully, it may here be added that 
all silk-growers are full of superstition regarding the welfare of 
the caterpillars, and imagine that they are so sensitive that they 
will die of fear. The noise of a thunderclap is, in their estima- 
tion, fatal to Silkworms ; and the breeders were therefore accus- 
tomed to beat drums within the hearing of the Silkworms, 
increasing the loudness of the sound, and imitating as nearly 
as possible the crash and roll of thunder, so that the caterpillars 
might he familiar with the sound if the thunderstorm should 
happen to break near them. 

A quaint use of this superstition is made by Luis of Grenada 
in one of his discourses : — 


Dominica IV, poxt Pent ., Condo /. 

“ Sunt rursus alii, quorum pectora sic generis luimani host is 
obsedit, ut liullius divinas vocis fulminibus perterreantur, vel 
parum animo commoveantur. 

“ Quii autem rati one eorundem aures obstmat, proposito hoc 
exemplo indicabo. 

“ llombycos, hoc est vermes illi qui seriea tila lieetunt, ita 
tonitruum sonitu gravantur, ut interdum moriantur. Quo fit, ut 
qui cos nutriunt tympana frequenter pulsent, ut sonitui molliori 
assueti a graviori tonitrui sono non hedantur. Tales milii multi 
sacrarum concionum auditores hfic ictate esse videntur, qui 
(piotidianis concionibus audiendis sine ullo auiini motu assueti, 
si quis concionator, a Doo actus, gravius aliquid et formidibilius 
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intonot, non idem magis animo permoveantur ; utpote <jiii negli- 
ge liter audiendi consuet inline pene insensibiles ad verbi Dei 
tonitrua afteeti si at.” 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost , Sermon /. 

"Again, others there are of whose breasts the enemy of man- 
kind hath taken such possession, that they be terrified by the 
thunderbolts of no Divine voice, or are in mind only a little 
disturbed thereby. 

“ Now after what sort he stoppetli the ears of these same 
men I will, by this example, propound and set forth. 

“ The Bombyxes — that is to say, those worms which do spin 
the silk threads — are by peals of thunder so troubled that some- 
times they die. Wherefore it comes to pass that the keepers 
of them do ofttimes beat drums, to the end that, being used to 
the softer noise, they may take no hurt from that sound of the 
thunder which is heavier. Of such a sort do seem to me to be 
nowadays many hearers of sacred discourses. For inasmuch 
as they be used to the hearing of common discourses, by which 
their minds are nothing moved, if a preacher, urged of God, do 
sound forth something in any wise solemn and dreadful, they are 
not, therefore, any the more moved in mind, seeing that by their 
custom of careless hearing they have grown well-nigh hardened 
to the thunders of God’s Word.” 

About the correct reading of the Hebrew word gdzam , which 
is translated in the Authorized Version “ palmer-worm,” there 
has always been some difficulty. It only occurs in three pas- 
sages of Scripture, and in each case reference is made to its 
destructive powers. 

The first is in Joel i. 4 : “ That which the palmer-worm hath 
left, hath the locust eaten.” 

The second is in chap. ii. 25 of the same book : “ I will restore 
to you the years that the locust hath eaten, the canker-worm, 
and the caterpillar, and the palmer- worm, my great army which 
I sent among you.” 

The third is in Amos iv. 9 : “ I have smitten you with blasting 
and mildew: when your gardens, and your vineyards, and 
your fig-trees, and your olive-trees increased, the palmer-worm 
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Syrian Grayling (Hippurcliia Persephone)- Syrian Oranof.-tip (Authocharis Glnuee). 

Syrian Swallow-tail (Papilio virgatus). 
“ That which the pnlmer-wr.rm hath left hath the locust eatcn. n r- Joel i. 4. 


Hebraists have thought that the word gdzam is one of the names 
to designate the locust, either some distinct species, or the same 
species in its undeveloped condition. Others have thought that, 
as the Jews .were very loose in their nomenclature, they would 
not have made so great an exception in favour of an insect as to 
apply two different names to it. 
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Buxtorf derives the word from a root signifying “ to shave,” or 
44 to shear,” in allusion to the havoc which the gftzam makes among 
the vegetation. The reader will see that it is impossible to 
decide with any certainty upon the precise species of insect 
signified by* the word r/dzam; but there can be no harm in fol- 
lowing the translation of the Septuagint and Vulgate, both of 
which render it as “ caterpillar” Assuming, therefore, that it 
is a caterpillar of some kind, I have inserted figures of some 
butterflies found in Palestine, together with the caterpillar and 
chrysalis of one of them, namely the Papilio. 


DIPTERA. 


PLIES. 

Flies of Scripture-Dead Flies and tlic apothecary’s ointment— Gallflies auk i 
their attacks- Annoyance caused by tlio House-fly — Flies and ophthalmia- 
Signor Pierottis account of the Flies— The sovereign remedy against Flies 
< 'auscs of their prevalence. 

Skxt we conic to the Dipterous or two-winged insects, which 
arc very sparingly mentioned in the Scriptures, and only one 
species is definitely named. 

There are two Hebrew words which are translated as “fly." 
One is zebub, so familiar in the compound word Baal-zcbub — is. 
“ Lord of Flies.” This word only occurs in two passages, one 
being the well-known proverb, “ Dead flics cause the ointment 
of the apothecaiy to send forth a stinking savour” (Ecclcs. x. 1). 

This passage requires a little explanation. By the word 
“ apothecary ” wo must not understand a medical man, nor by 
the word “ ointment” the mollifying substance used as an appli- 
cation for wounds. The ointment of Scripture signifies the 
various perfumed unguents used as scents and cosmetics for the 
living, as part of the preparation of the dead for the grave, and 
as an essential accessoiy to Jewish ritual. 

These ointments were most carefully made, and the person 
who prepared and sold them was called the apothecary. If, 
therefore, the unguents were carelessly stored, and the Flies 
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permitted to enter, the perfume would he destroyed hy the 
odour of their dead bodies. 

The second passage is Tsa. vii. 18 : “ The Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt.” Xo 
particular species of fly is here indicated ; but it is evident that 
some peculiarly irritating and troublesome, not to say dangerous, 
insect is signified. 

Many species of gadfly would produce that effect, and inflict 
direful torments on those whom they assail. Even in England 
the gadflies are more than troublesome to human beings. In the 
New Forest I have been fairly driven back by the attack of the 
gadflies, which wounded me through a thick woollen coat, while 
they attacked the uncovered portions of the skin so fiercely that, 
before reaching shelter, my neck was bathed in blood. 

Another word is ardb, which is applied to the flies which were 
brought upon Egypt in the great plague. It is probable that 
some different species is here signified, but there is no certainty 
in the matter. Any species, however, would be a sufficient 
plague if they exceeded the usual number which infest Egypt, 
and which at first make the life of a foreigner a burden to him. 
They swarm in such myriads, that he cats flies, drinks flies, and 
breathes flics. 

Not the least part of the nuisance is, that they cluster in the 
eyes of those who are affected with the prevalent ophthalmia, 
which is so fertile a cause of blindness, and so convey the 
infection with them. A stranger is always struck with the 
appearance of the children, who have quantities of these pests 
upon and about their eyes, and yet seem perfectly unaffected by 
a visitation which would wellnigli drive a European mad. 

Signor Pierotti writes feelingly on the subject : — 

“ These insects sometimes cause no slight suffering in Pales- 
tine, as I can vouch from my own experience. However large or 
however small they may be, a rabid and restless foe, they attack 
alike, and make themselves insufferable in a thousand ways, in 
every season and place, in the house and in the field, by day and 
by night. 

“ Frequently in 1857 and 1860, while I was encamped near 
the tents of the Bedawin, in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, 
and to the south of Hebron, flies were brought in such numbers 
by the cast wind that all, beasts and men, were in danger of 
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being choked by them, as they crept into our ears, noses, and 
mouths, and all over our bodies. My servant and I were the 
iirst to fly from the pest, as we were spotted all over like lepers 
with the eruption caused by their bites: the Bedawin them- 
selves were not slow to follow our example. 

“ I am not the only person who has experienced this nuisance, 
for Eugene Itoger, who travelled in Palestine during the seven- 
teenth century, informs us that during his stay at Nazareth 
a swarm of small black flies, called bnryaah , invaded the plain of 
Esdraelon, where a tribe of Bedawin, to the number of six hundred 
tents, were encamped, who suffered greatly from them. 

“ The flies, therefore, still infest Palestine as they did of ohl, 
except that they are not now so numerous as to compel the 
chiefs of the villages or tribes (answering to the kings of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua) to evacuate the country before them. 

“ The Philistines had a special deity whom they invoked 
against these pests, Baalzcbub, the God of Flies, whose temple 
was at Ekron. The reason of this is evident at. the present day, 
for the ancient country of the Philistines is infested with insect 
plagues, as 1 experienced together with his Excellency S array a 
Pasha in the summer of 1859. 

As, however, we had no faith in Baalzcbub, we were obliged 
to arm ourselves with fly-traps and stoical patience. Many 
travellers bring with them a perfect druggist’s shop from Europe 
as a protection against these nuisances, and leave behind them 
this only efficacious remedy, patience. This I strongly recom- 
mend ; it is very portable, very cheap, and equally useful in all 
climates. 

“ It is especially valuable in the case of the insects, as they 
are found everywhere in greater or less numbers ; especially in 
the dwellings, where they are nourished by the carrion that lies 
about, the heaps of rubbish, the filth of the streets, the leakage 
of cesspools and sewers, the dirt in the houses, the filthy clothing 
worn by the people, and the kind of food they eat. Though the 
country of Baalzebub is deserted and enslaved, the flies are still 
abundant and free, self-invited guests at the table, unasked 
assistants in the kitchen, tasting everything, immolating them- 
selves in their gastronomic ardour, and forming an undesired 
seasoning in every dish.” 



GNATS. 


The Gnat of Scripture — Straining out the Gnat and swallowing the camel, a 
typographical error— Probable identity of the Gnat and the mosquito. 


It has already been stated that only one species of lly is men- 
tioned by name in the Scriptures. This is the Gnat, the name 
of which occurs in the familiar passage, “ Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ” (Matt, xxiii. 24). 



NOXIOUS FI. IKS OK PAI.EHTINE. 

Mosquito (Culex). Camel Fly (Taluiuus maiwauus). 

“He sen t tlivm sorts of flies among them which devoured them."— Psa. xxviii. 4f>. 


I may again mention here that the words “ strain at ” ought 
to have been printed “ strain out,” the substitution of the one for 
the other being only a typographical error. The allusion is 
made to a custom which is explained by reference to the preced- 
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ing .article on tlic fly. In order to avoid taking flies and other 
insects into the mouth while drinking, a piece of thin linen stuff 
was placed over the cup, so that if any insects, as was usually 
the ease, had got into the liquid, they would be " strained out ” 
by the linen. 

Whether or not any particular species of insect was signified 
hy the word “gnat” is very doubtful, and in all probability the 
word is only used to express the contrast between the smallest 
known insects and the largest known beasts. Gnats, especially 
those species which are popularly known by the word “ mosquito,” 
are very plentiful in many parts of Palestine, especially those 
which arc near water, and are as annoying there as in other 
lands which they inhabit. 


APTERA AND APANIPTERA. 

THE LOUSE. 

Insect parasites — The plague of Lice— Its effect on the magicians or priests — The 
Hebrew word Chin n ini— Probability that it may he represented hy “tick” — 
Habits of the ticks, their dwellings in dust, and their effects on man and 
beast. 

Wk close the history of insects mentioned in Scripture with two 
parasites of a singularly disagreeable character. 

With respect to the former of them, w'e find it mentioned in 
the account of the great plagues of Egypt. After the two plagues 
of the waters and the frogs, both of which were imitated hy the. 
magicians, ic. the priests, a third was brought upon Egypt, which 
affected the magicians even more than the people, for a reason 
which we shall presehtly see : — 

“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out 
thy rod, and smite the dust of the land, that it may become lice, 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

“ And they did so ; for Aaron stretched out his hand with his 
rod, and smote the dust of the earth, and it became lice in man 
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and iii beast; all tlie dust of the land became lice throughout 
all the land of Egypt. 

“ And the magicians did so with their enchantments to bring 
forth lice, but they could not : so there were lice upon man and 
upon beast.” 

Now 7 it is hardly possible to conceive a calamity which would 
have told with greater effect upon the magicians, by whose 
advice Pharoah had resisted the requests of Moses and Aaron. 

Living in a land where all, from the highest to the lowest, 
were infested with parasites, the priests w r ere so much in advance 
of the laity that they were held polluted if they harboured one 
single noxious insect upon their persons, or in their clothing. 
The clothing, being linen, could be kept clean by frequent 
washing, while the possibility of the body being infested by 
parasites was prevented by the custom of shaving the whole of 
the body, from tlie crown of the bead to the sole of the foot, at 
least once in every three days. 

It may easily be imagined, therefore, how* terrible this visita- 
tion must have been to such men. As swine to the Pharisee, as 
the flesh of cattle to the Brahmin, so was the touch of a parasite 
to the Egyptian priest. He was degraded in his own estimation 
and in that of his fellows, lie could perform no sacred ollices : 
so that, ia fact, all the idolatrous worship of Egypt ceased until 
this particular plague had been withdrawn. 

We now r come to a consideration of the insect which is signi- 
fied by the Hebrew 7 word chinnim. Sir Samuel Baker is of 
opinion that the word ought to have been translated as “ ticks/’ 
and for the folio wing reasons : — 

. After quoting the passage which relates to the stretching of 
Aaron’s rod over the dust, and the consequence of that action, 
ho proceeds as follows : “ Now the louse that infests the human 
body and hair has no connexion wliatcver with dust, and, if 
subjected to a few hours' exposure to the dry heat of the burning 
sand, it would shrivel and die. But a tick is an inhabitant of 
the dust, a dry homy insect, without any apparent moisture in 
its composition. It lives in hot sand and dust, where it cannot 
possibly obtain nourishment until some wretched animal should 
lie down upon the spot, and become covered with these horrible 
vermin. 

“ I have frequently seen dry desert places so infested with 
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ticks that the ground was perfectly alive witli them, and it 
would have been impossible to have rested upon the earth. In 
such spots, the passage in Exodus lias frequently seemed to me 
as bearing reference to these vermin, which are the greatest 
enemy to man and beast. It is well known that from the size 
of a grain of sand, in their natural state, they will distend to the 
size of a hazel nut after having preyed for some days on the 
body of an animal.” (“ Nile Tributaries,” p. 122.) 

Granting that this suggestion be the correct one, as it cer- 
tainly is the most consistent both with actual facts and with the 
words of Holy Writ, the plague would lose none of its intensity, 
but would, if anything, be more horrible. Only those who have 
suffered from them can appreciate the miseries caused by the 
attack of these ticks, which cling so tightly that they can 
scarcely be removed without being torn in pieces, and without 
leaving some portion of their head beneath the skin of their 
victim. Man and beast suffer equally from them, as is implied 
in the words of Scripture, and, unless they are very cautiously 
removed, painful and obstinate is the result of their bites. 


THE FLEA. 


Prevalence of tlie Flea in the East, and the annoyance caused by them to tra- 
vellers— Fleas of the Lebanon— The Bey’s bed fellows — Tho Pasha at the bath 
— Use of the word in Scripture. 


This active little pest absolutely swarms in the East. The 
inhabitants arc so used to tlie Fleas that either the insects do not 
touch them, or by long custom they become so inured to their 
attack that the bites are not felt. 

But every traveller in Eastern lands has a tale to tell about 
the Fleas, which seem to be accepted as one of the institutions 
of the country, and to be contemplated with perfect equanimity. 
Miss Rogers, for example, in her “ Domestic Life in Palestine, ” 
mentions how she was obliged to stand upon a box in order 
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to be out of the reach of a large company of Fleas that were 
hopping about on the floor ! 

Mr. Urquhart, experienced Orientalist as he was, found on one 
occasion that the Fleas were too strong for him. He had for- 
gotten his curtain, and was invaded by armies of Fleas, that 
marched steadily up the bed and took possession of their prey. 
The people were quite amused at his complaints, and said that 
their Bey could not sleep without a couple of hundred of them 
in his bosom. Mr. Urquhart suggests that these little creatures 
act as a wholesome irritant to the skin, and says that the last 
two mouthfuls of every meal arc for the benefit of the Fleas. 

Jn order to show the perfect indifference with which the pre- 
sence of these little pests is regarded, I quote a passage from 
Mr. Farley’s “ Druses of the Lebanon.” lie was in a Turkish 
bath, and was much amused at a scene which presented itself. 

“ A man, whose skin resembled old discoloured vellum, was 
occupying himself with the somewhat undignified pursuit of 
pursuing with great eagerness something that, from the move- 
ment of his hands, seemed continually to elude him, jumping 
about and taking refuge in the creases and folds of his shirt, that 
was spread out over his lap as he sat cross-legged on his bedstead 
like a tailor on his board. This oddity was no less a dignitary 
than a Pasha.” 

This extract also serves to illustrate the two passages in Scrip- 
ture wherein the word “flea” is mentioned, and in both of 
which it is used as a metaphor to express weakness on the one 
side and power on the other. 

The first occurs in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14 “ After whom is the 
king of Israel come out ? After whom dost thou pursue ? After 
a dead dog, after a flea ? ” The second is in chap. xxvi. of the 
same book, ver. 20 : “ Now therefore .... the king of Israel 
is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge in 
the mountains.” The reader will see how completely the anec- 
dote of the Pasha in the bath illustrates this passage. 
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ARACHNIDA. 

THE SC OB 1>1 ON. 


'l'lie Scorpions of Palestine— Signiliuutioii of ilie wonl Ak rabbi hi — Habits of the 
Scorpion — Dangers of mini walls — Venom of the Scorpion — Scorpions at sea - 
The Scorpion whip, ami its use — The Scorpion Tass. 


The Avaelinida are represented in Scripture by the Scorpion 
and Spider. 

Scorpions are exceedingly common in Palestine, and to a novice 
arc a constant source of terror until he learns to be accustomed 
to them. The appearance of the Scorpion is too well known to 
need description, every one being aware that it is in reality 
a kind of spider that has the venom claw at the end of its body, 
and not in its jaw. As to the rendering of the word akrcibbit/i 
as “ Scorpions,” there has never been any doubt. 

These unpleasant creatures always manage to insinuate them- 
selves in some crevice, and an experienced traveller is cautious 
where the Scorpions are plentiful, and will never seat himself in 
the country until lie has ascertained . that no Scorpions are 
beneath the stones on or near which lie is sitting. Holes in 
walls are favourite places of refuge lor the Scorpion, and are very 
plentiful, the mud walls always tumbling down in ports, and 
affording homes for Scorpions, spiders, snakes, and other visitors. 

The venom of the Scorpion varies much in potency according 
to the species and size of the creature, some of the larger Scor- 
pions being able to render a man ill for a considerable time, and 
even to kill him if he should be a sensitive subject. So much 
feared were the Scorpions that one of the chief privileges of the 
Apostles and their immediate followers was their immunity from 
the stings of Scorpions and the bite of venomous serpents. 

It is said, however, that after a person has been stung once by 
a Scorpion, lie suffers comparatively little tlic second time, and 
that if lie be stung three or four times, the only pain that lie 
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suffers arises from the puncture. Sailors also say that after 
a week at sea the poison of the Scorpion loses its power, 
and that they care nothing for the Scorpions which are sure 
to come on board inside the bundles of firewood. 
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THE SCORPION. 


1 And they hail tails like unto scorpions; anil there were stir ys in their tails." — Rev. ix. 10. 


We will now take a few of the Scriptural passages which 
allude to the Scorpion. As may be expected, most of them refer 
to the poisonous quality of its sting, though one or two allude 
to its habit of dwelling in desert places. See, for example, 
Deut. viii. 15 2 which forms part of the address that Moses 
delivered to the Israelites : “ Lest .... thou forget the Lord 
thy God, which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage ; 
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“ Who led thee through that great and terrible wilderness, 
wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where 
there was no water.” 

A similar image of desolation is found in Ezek. ii. G: “And 
tliou, son of man, be not afraid of them, neither be afraid of their 
words, though briars and thorns be with thee, and tliou dost 
dwell among scorpions.” 

Those passages which mention the venom of the Scorpion are 
numerous, though most, if not all, of them occur in the New 
Testament. Sec Rev. ix. 5 : “ And to them it was given that 
they should not kill them, but that they should be tormented five 
months, and their torment was as the torment of a scorpion, 
when he striketh a man.” Also ver. 10 of the same chapter: 
“And they had tails like unto scorpions : and there were 
stings in their tails : and their power was to hurt men five 
months.” 

The venom of the Scorpion is indirectly mentioned in other 
passages. There is, for example, the well-known saying of our 
Lord, “If a son shall ask ail egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? ” 
(Luke xi. 12.) And in the preceding chapter of the same Evan- 
gelist Scorpions are classed with serpents in their power of 
injury: “Behold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents 
and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you.” 

Tiieke is another reference to the Scorpion in the Old Testa- 
ment, which requires an explanation. It forms part of the rash 
counsel given to Rehoboam by his friends : “ lly father made 
your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke ; my father also 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 

The general tenure of this passage is evident enough, namely, 
that he intended to be far more severe than his father had 
been. But his words assume a new force when we remember 
that there was a kind of whip called a Scorpion. This terrible 
instrument was made for the express purpose of punishing 
slaves, so that the mere mention of it was an insult. It consisted 
of several thongs, each of which was loaded with knobs of metal, 
and tipped with a metal hook, so that it resembled the jointed 
and hooked tail of the Scorpion. This dreadful instrument of 
torture could kill a man by a few blows, and it was even used 
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in combats in the amphitheatre, a gladiator armed with a Scor- 
pion being matched against one armed with a spear. 

The prevalence of the Scorpion in Palestine and its neighbour- 
hood may be inferred from the fact that a wady or pass between 
the south end of the Dead Sea and Zion was named after it. 
The southern boundary of Judah is said to be at Maaleh 
Akrabbim (Josh. xv. 3). Now the literal translation of these 
words is “ The Ascent of Scorpions,” or The Scorpion Pass. 


THE SPIDER. 


Signification of the \vor<l Semamith — V arions interpretations of a Scriptural 
passage— Talmudieal opinions respecting the creature— The ’Akkahish and its 
web — Spiders of Palestine. 


Although the word “ spider” is mentioned three times in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, one of them must be excluded, 
namely Prov. xxx. 28 : “ The spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings’ palaces” There is much doubt whether 
the word semamith , which is here translated a “ spider,” does not 
rather allude to the Gecko, a lizard which has already been 
described. Moreover, the passage is rendered very differently in 
the. Jewish Bible : “ A spider thou mayest catch with the hands, 
and is in kings* palaces.” 

Buxtorf mentions some curious Talmudical opinions re- 
garding the Semam. For example, there is a kind of proverb — 
“Dreaded as a Semam by a scorpion,” founded on the belief that 
the Semam, whatever it might be, crept into the ears of the 
scorpion. Another proverb is, " A Semam against a scorpion,” 
the idea being that if a Semam was crushed on the wound made 
by a scorpion, it would destroy the effect of the poison. 

He further mentions that the word has been translated as 
arancus or aranea, i.e. Spider, as sirnut, i. e. an ape, as cala- 
motes , which siguiiies a kind of fish, or as la l abates and askala- 
hotes , which is a kind of lizard. The Septuagint employs this 
rendering, to which Buxtorf himself leans. 
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The same word * aJcIcnbish occurs twice, and certainly does 
signify some kind of Spider. The Prophet Isaiah writes of 
the wicked that they "weave the spider's web” (lix. 5), and 
there is a similar image in Job viii. 14 : “ So are the paths of all 
that forget God ; and the hypocrite’s hope shall perish. Whose 
hope shall be cut off, and whose hope shall be a spider's web ” 
(or house). In both instances reference is made to the fragility 
of the Spider’s web as a metaphor to express the futility of evil 
devices. 

The reader will see that in neither of these passages is there 
anything that indicates the species of Spider. There are very 
many species of Spider in Palestine ; some which spin webs, like 
the common Garden Spider, some which dig subterranean cells 
and make doors in them, like the well-known Trap-door Spider 
of Southern Europe, and some which have no webs, but chase 
their prey upon the ground, like the Wolf and Hunting Spiders. 
Notice is, however, only taken of those which spin webs. 


ANNELIDA. 


THE WOliM. 

Various words translated as “Worm” — Probable confusion of the words' — The 
Rimmah and the Tolu ’all — The Worm which destroyed Jonah’s gourd — The 
Earthworm. 


The word “ worm ” occurs many times in the Authorized Version, 
and is a rendering of three Hebrew words. One is sds, which 
has been already explained under the article Moth ; the second is 
rimmah; and the third tole'ah. There is very great difficulty 
in ascertaining the real signification of these words, unless 
we assume that the Hebrews were not aware of the distinction 
between actual Annelida and the larva? of various insects. 

Even at the present day we commit a similar error. We speak 
of the wire-worm, which is the larva of one kind of beetle. 
We say that wood is worm-eaten, signifying that it has been 
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attacked by the larva of another kind of beetle. Then we use 
tho word “ palmer-worm ” to signify the larva of a moth, “ glow- 
worm ” to signify a beetle, “ tape- worm ” to signify an entozoon, 
and — strangest of all — “ blind wonn " to signify a lizard which 
can see perfectly well. Wo therefore need not wonder that the 
Hebrew language produces similar confusion of nomenclature. 

The other words arc frequently used in connexion with each 
other. The Kimmah is the “ worm ” that was bred in the manna 
when it had been kept beyond the specified time, and it is 
evident that the larva of some insect, such as the blow-fly, 
is signified. 

The word is evidently used in the same sense by Job. The 
“ worm shall feed sweetly on him ” (xxiv. 20). “ They shall lie 
down alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover them ” (xxi. 
26). The same word is employed in his lamentation over his 
evil case : “ My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust ; 
my skin is broken, and become loathsome ” (vii. 5). In xxv. 6 
he uses both words : “ Man that is a worm, and the son of 
man that is a worm.” This passage is more correctly rendered 
in the Hebrew Ilible : “ Man that is a worm (rimmah), and the 
son of man which is a maggot ” ( tolc'nli ). Both words are also 
used in connexion with each other by Isaiah : “ The worm 
{rimmali) is spread under thee, and the worms ( tola'im ) cover 
thee ” (xiv. 11). 

The well-known passage in Job xix. 26 is altogether wrongly 
rendered in the text, the marginal translation being much more 
correct. The Wonn is not mentioned at all in that passage, 
which the Jewish Bible renders as follows : “ Even after my 
skin shall have been stripped off this [body] and flesh, I shall 
see God.” 

The Worm which destroyed the gourd of Jonah was a Tolaeth 
(another form of tole'ali). See Jonah iv. 7. 

The passage in Micah probably refers to the earthworm : 
“ They shall lick the dust like a serpent, they shall move out of 
their holes like worms of the earth” (vii. 17). In this case, 
however, the expression is a general one, and, as may be seen by 
reference to the marginal translation, is more correctly rendered 
not as “ worms,” but as " creeping things.” 
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THE HORSE LEECH. 


Signification of tlu* wonl A Ink all — Tin* Araliiu word — Lreclu's in Palestine -The 
horse ami the Lee eh— Leeches in Kngland. 


In Prov. xxx. 15 there is a word which only occurs once in the 
Scriptures. This is ahtkah , which is translated as horse-leech. 
“ The horseleech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give.” 

The Hebrew Bible does not translate the word at all. There 
is, however, no doubt that the translation is a correct one. 
Buxtorf renders the word as sanynimga liirudo, and it is 
worthy of remark that the Arabic name for the Leech, Aluk, is 
identical with the Hebrew Alukah. 

The Leeches are very common in Palestine, and infest, the 
rivers to such an extent that they enter the nostrils of animals 
who come to drink, and cause great annoyanco and even danger. 
The following anecdote, related by Mr. If. Dixon in his “Holy 
Land,” gives us a good idea of the prevalence of the Leeches, 
and the tenacity with which they retain their hold : — 

“ At Bcit-Dejan, on a slight twist in the road, we find the 
wheel and well, and hear a delicious plash and rustle in the 
troughs. To slip from my seat to dip Sabealijs nose into the 
fluid is the work of a second ; but no sooner lias she lapped up 
a mouthful of water, than one sees that the refuse falling back 
from her lips into the tank is dabbled and red. Opening her 
mouth, I find a gorged leech dangling from her gum. But the 
reptile being swept off, and the mare’s nose dipt into the cooling 
stream, the blood still flows from between her teeth, and, forcing 
them open, I find two other leeches lodged in the roof of her 
mouth. 

“Poor little beast! how grateful and relieved she seems, how 
gay, how gentle, when I have torn these suckers from her flesh, 
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and soused the water about her wounds ; and how my hunting- 
whip yearns to descend upon the shoulders of that laughing and 
careless Nubian slave !” 

Persons passing through the river are also attacked by them, 
and, if they have a delicate skin, suffer greatly. Even in England 
this will happen. While bathing in a Kentish stream, I have 
found, when coming out of the water, that numbers of Leeches 
were adhering to me, and have had considerable trouble in 
removing them. 


PROTOZOA AND RADI AT A. 

SPONGE AND CORAL 


Use of the Sponge in Scripture — Probability that the ancient Jews were acquainted 
with it— Sponges of the Mediterranean — The Coral, and its value — Signification 
of the word Iiamoth. 


Thebe is little to be said on either of these subjects. 

Sponge is only mentioned with reference to the events of the 
Crucifixion, where it is related that a soldier placed a sponge 
upon hyssop, dipped it in vinegar (i.e. the acid wine issued to 
the Roman soldiers), and held it to the Lord’s lips. There is 
little doubt that the ancient Hebrews were fully aware of the 
value of the Sponge, which they could obtain from the Medi- 
terranean which skirted all their western coasts. 

The Coral is mentioned in two passages of Scripture: “No 
•mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls '* (Job xxviii. 18). 
The second occurrence of the word is in Ezek. xxvii. 16 : “They 
occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and broidered work, 
find fine linen, and coral, and agate.” 

This Coral, which is described as being brought from Syria, 
was probably that of the Red Sea, where the Coral abounds, and 
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where it attains the greatest perfection. The Hebrew word, 
ramoth, is expressive of the peculiar growth of the Coral, and 
signifies high, or lofty. 



CORAL. 

“Mi mention shall he made of coftiJ/'-Risv. xviii. 18 . 
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cyclopedia, presenting in a brief and con- 
venient form Chronological Notices of all 
the Great Events of Universal History. By 
B. B. Woodward, F.S.A. Librarian to- the 
Queen. [In theprttt. 

Critical and Historical Essays 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review by 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36a. 
Traveller's Edition, in 1 vol. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 24a. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8a 

History of the Christian Churoh, 

from the Ascension of Christ to the Convei] 
sion of Constantine. By E. Burton, D.D 
late Regius Prof, of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Fcp. 3a. Grf. 

History of the Early Churoh, 

from the First Preacliing of the Gospel to 
the Council of Nicaea, a.d. 825. By the 
Author of 1 Amy Herbert* Fcp. 4a. 6<f. 


Biography and Memoirs. 


Dictionary of General Biography; 

containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of 
the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
Edited by William L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
price 21a. 

Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, drawn 
chiefly from Family Papers by his Widow, 
Frances Baroness Bunsen. Second Edi- 
tion, abridged; with 2 Portraits and 4 ' 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21a. 

Life and Correspondence of 

Richard Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Jane Whately. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7a, Gd. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Popular 
Edition, carefully revised; with copious 
Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5a. 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 

iBy John Francis Maguire, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8yo. 8a. Gd. 


History of my Beligious Opinions, 

By J. II. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stance of Apologia pro Vitfi, Sul Post 8voJ 
price 6a. 

Letters and Life of Francis 

Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Si'Edding, Trim Coll. Cantab. Vols. 
I. & II. 8vo. 24a. Vols. III. & IV. 24a. 

Life of Pastor Fliedner, Founder of 
the Deaconesses’ Institution atKaiscrswertb. 
Translated from the German by Catherine 
Winkwortit. Fcp. 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 8a. Gd. 

The Life of Frans Schubert, 

translated from the German of K. Von 
Hellborn by A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With an Appendix by G. Grove, % vols 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 21a. 
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Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters from 

Italy and Switzerland, and Letters from 
1833 to 18*17, translated by Lady Wallauk. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. crown Hvo. 5*. t*a<*h. 

Beminiscenoes of Felix Mendel- 

ssohn-llartholdy. By Eli.sk Polko. Trans- 
lated from the Gerhian by Lady Wall Art-: ; 
with additional Letters addressed I a English | 
Correspondents. Post 8v». willi Portrait, 
and Yicw, 10*. 0r7. 

Captain Cook’s Life, Voyages, 

and Discoveries. 18mo. Woodcuts, is. lut. 

Life of Sir John Richardson, C.B. 

sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and 
Fleets. By the Rev. John McImiaitii. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, i 

K.C.B. By John Clark Maksiiman. ] 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. : 
price 5*. | 

Essays on Educational Reform- | 

era; the Jesuits, Locke. J. J. Rousseau, ; 
Pestaloz/i, Jacotot, &c. By the Kev. K. If. ! 
Quick, M.A. Trin. Cull. Cautab. Post Hvo. 
price 7s. 6 tf. 

Essays, Biographical and Cri- 
tical. By A. L. Meissner, l'h.I). Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and in the Queen’s Univer- 1 
sity in Ireland. [Nearly ready. 


Faraday as a Discoverer. By John 
Tynuali^ LL.1). F.K.S. Crown 8vo. with 
Two Portraits, 6s. 

George Petrie, LL.D. M.R.I.A. 

Ac. formerly i 'resident of the Boyal Hiber- 
nian Academy ; his Life and labours in Art 
ami Arcliueology. By William Stores 
M.D. Ac. Physiclan-in-Ordlnary to the 
Queen in Ireland. 8yo. 12s. G»7. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy. lly the Bight lion. Sir J. Stephen, 
LL.1). Cabinet Edition. Crown Hvo. 7». Or/. 

The Earls of Granard : a Memoir of 

the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by 
Admiral the Hon. John Forbes and Edited 
hy Gkokgk Arthur Hastings, present 
Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10s. 

Vicissitudes of Families. By sir 

J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, remodelled and en- 
larged. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2 lx. 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses, 

including Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. 
By Agnes Stkkklanp, Author of ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England.’ Tost Hvo. with 
Portrait, Ac. 12*. Cut. 

Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconsl ructed and 
partly re-written, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoirs, by W. L. R. Catks. Fcp. 10*. 6*/. 


Criticism , Philosophy , Polity , fyc. 


On Bepresentative Government. 

* By John Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 
8vo. 9*. crown 8vo. 2*. 

On Liberty. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition. Post Hvo. 7*. G«7. crown 8vo. 
1*. 4d. 

Prineiplea of Politioal Economy. By the 
same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. Hvo. 30*. or 
in 1 vol. crown Hvo. 5*. 

Utilitarianism. By the same. 3d Edit. 8 vo. 5*. 

Dissertations and Disoussions. By the 
same Author. 3 vols. 8vo. 36*. 

Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 

Philosophy, and of the principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition. Hvo. 16*. 

A System of Logic, BatLocinativo and 

Inductive. By the same. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25*. 

Inaug ural Address delivered to the 
University of St. Andrews. By John 
Stuart Mill, Hvo. 5*.; crown Hvo. 1*. 


Analysis of the Phenomean of 

the Human Miml. By Jamks Mill. A 
1 New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and 
J Critical, by Alkxakdkr Bain, Andrew 
i Findlatkk, and Gkohck Guotk. Edited, 
i with additional Notes, by John Stuart 
Mill. 2 vols. Hvo. price 28*. 

The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunning Maclkod, 
M.A. Barristcr-nt-Law. 8vo. 16*. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vot.. 
I. royal 8vo. 30*. 

Lord Bacon’s Works, collected 

and edited by K. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Sued- 
■ ding, M.A. and D. I). Hkatit. Vols I. to 
V. Philosophical Works, 6 vols. Hvo. £4 6*. 
Vols. VI. and VII. Literary and Profes- 
sional Works , 2 vols. £1 16*. 

Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of 

Logic. By W. Stebbing, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 3*. Gr/. 
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The Institutes of Justinian; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sandals, M.A. Barristor- 
at-Law. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 1 5s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 

and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and com- 
pleted. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. 

By K. Wiiatkly, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10#. Gtf. 

Elements of Logic. By 11 . Whatkly, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. Od. crown 8vo. ts. Od. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same 
Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 10s. Od. 
crown 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 

English Synonymes. ByK. J a nk Whatkly. 
Edited by Archbishop Whatkly. 5th 
Edition. Fcp. 3s. 

An Outline of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Election of Representatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Hark, Harris ter-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. People’s Edition, crown 
8vo. 3s. ( \d. 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
16mo. price Onk Shilling. 

Walker’s Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English Language. Thoroughly 
revised Editions, by B. H. Smakt. 8vo. 
12s. 16mo. 6s. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By K. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. II. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 3s. tirf. each, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. Yol. I. in Two Ports, 
price £3 10s. now ready. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6</. 
The Debater; 4 a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlinesof Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowtqn. Fcp. 6s. 


Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Mullkh, M.A. Fellow of All Sculs 
College, Oxford. 2vols.8vo. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12s. Second Serves, Second 
Edition, 18s. 

Chapters on Language. By F. w 

Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trim 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d . 

A Book about Words. By G. H. 
Grauam, Author of ‘ English, or the Art 
of Composition,' * English Synonymes,’ 

‘ English Grammar Practice,’ * English 
Style,* Ac. Fcp. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. ‘ 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d . 


Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J.W. Wartkk, 
B.I). Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6c/. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kaliscii, Ph.D. 
Yol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Yol. II. Exodus , 15s. 
«r adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol III. Lcriticus , Part I. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises , 8vo. Pis. tie/. Key, 5s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Constructions , 12s. 6c/. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Ilall, Oxford. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 


White's College Latin-English Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged for the 
use of University Students from the Parent 
Work (as al>ove). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,018, 
price 18s. 

White's Junior Student's Complete 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary 
Square 12mo. pp. 1,058) price 12s. 


Separately 


/Exulisii-Latin, 5s. 6r/. 
I Latin-English, 7s. Od. 


An English- Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. ByC.D. Yoncje,B.A. 
New Edition. 4to. 21s. 


Mr. Yonge’a New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from liis larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8s. Od. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by II. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Soott, D.D. Master 
of BallioL Fifth Eiition. Crown 4to. 3Js. Od. 
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▲ Lexicon, Greek and English, , 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and ! 
Scorr’s Greek-English Lexicon. Twelfth j 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6 d. j 

A Practical Dictionary of the ! 

French and English Languages. By Pro- j 
feasor Leon Contan8F.au, many years j 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10s. fief. 

Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 
price 8s. 6d. 


A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit words pouted both in tho 
origiual Devanagari and in Homan letters ; 
with References to tho Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gotliic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Bknfky. 8vo. 52s. Get. 

New Praotioal Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr. Cari. Martin 
Fkikdlandkr. Post 8vo. 7s. G d. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


The Essays and Contributions of 

A. K. H. B. Author of ‘The Recreations of 
a Country Parson.’ Uniform Editions 

Beereationa of a Country Parson. 

First and Second Series, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 

Town and Country. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 
Leisure Honrs in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory, iEsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic* 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gdf. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 

Parson. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6iL 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 

Parson. First and Second Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6 d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Eraser’s 
Magazine . Crown 8vo. 8s. 6rf. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish , 

Church of a Scottish University City, i 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. j 

Lessons of Middle Age, with some ! 
Account of various Cities and Men. I 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

Counsel and Comfort Bpoken from a 
City Pulpit. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Troths ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<f. I 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froude. M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 

Writings:— . 1 

Library 'Edition, 2 volt. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6 «/. 


The Rev. Sydney Smithes Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including hiB Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. People’s 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo.8s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. 

Sydney Smith: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. 5s. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modem : 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral and 
Panegyrical. Edited by Rev. John Booth, 
B.A. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 7s. 6 d. 

The Folk-Lore of the Northern 

Counties of England and the Borders. By 
William Henderson. With an Appendix 
on Household Stories by thB Rev, S. 
Bauing-Gould. Crown 8vo. 9s. G d. 

The Silver Store. Collected from 
Mediaeval Christian and Jewish Mines. By 
the Rev. S. Baking -Gould, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Gs. 

The Pedigree of the English Peo- 
ple; an Argument, Historical and Scientific, 
on the Ethnology of the English. By Tho- 
mas Nicholas, M.A. Ph.D. 8vo. 16s. 

The English and their Origin : a 

Prologue to authentic English Histoiy. By 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 9s. 

Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. By Henry 
Rogers. 1 Second Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 21s. 

Season and Faith, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By the 'same Author. New 
Edition, revised and extended. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 6d. 
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The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic*. By Hunky Roger*. 
Eleventh Edition. l«Yp. 5*. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 1 
Author. Third Edition. 1'Vp. 3s. G d. 

Selections from the Correspondence 

of R. E. II. Grey son. 13y the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. G d. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology. Traditions, and Customs. | 
By Max Mullkk, M.A. Fellow of All Souk 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised, 
with an Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 2 lx. 

Word Gossip ; a Series of Familiar j 
Essays on Words ami their Peculiarities. < 
lly the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Fop. 
8vo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- j 

losophy, on the Inductive Method. By j 
J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12*. { 

Elements of Psychology, containing the j 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 


The Secret of Hegel: being tho 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
lino. 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8vo. 15*. 

The Emotions and the Will, by the 
same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 15*. 
On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9*. 

Mental and Moral Science: a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Editiou. 8vo. 9*. 

The Education of the Peelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 8*. 6 d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5*. 


Astronomy , Meteorology , Popular Geography , fyc. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By sir 

J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A. Ninth 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18*. 

Saturn and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and King's Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 14*. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 5*. 

Celestial Objects for Common ! 

Telescopes. By T. W. Wisim, M.A. F.RJV.S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with ; 
Map of the Moon and Woodcut*. 16mo. j 
price 7*. 6 d. 

Navigation and Nautical As- 1 

tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientiiic) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. j 
By J. Mkrripield, F.R.A.S. and II. 
Evkr 3. 8vo. 14*. I 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, ; 
and Historical j forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. New Edition. 8vo. 
price 31*. Gd. 


McCulloch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to tho latest returns. 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4*. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll, and in 
Queen’s Coll. Lond. With G Maps. Fcp. 7*. 6c/. 

The States of the Biver Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving j the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values 
Labour and its Remuneration. By W ilfrid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12*. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 10*. 6d 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maury 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2*. 6d. 
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Natural History and Popular Science . 


Elementary Treatise on Physios, j 

Experimental and Applied, for the use of | 
Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited j 
tVom Ganot's ‘Elements de Physique’ 
(with the Author’s sanction) hy E. Atkin- : 
son, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 1 
and enlarg'd; with a Coloured Plate and ■ 
620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 13*. 

The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosophy. Hy Xeii. Arsott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician-Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, re-written and ■ 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21#. j 

Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in I 

connexion with the ordinary Movements of ! 
the Atmosphere. Translated hy K. II. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10#. M. I 

Sound : a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great | 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, i 
I.L.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Portrait ! 
and Woodcuts, 9a. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of . 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, ' 
LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. j 
with Woodcuts 10a. <W. J 

Light: its Influence on Life and Health. 1 
By Fouijks Winslow, M.I). D.C.L. Oxon. | 
(Hon.) Pep. 8vo. 6a. 

An Essay on Dew, ami several Ap- j 
pearanccs connected with it. By W. C. | 
Wkli>. Edited, with Annotations, hy L. j 
P, Cabell a, F.R.A.S. and an Appendix hy ! 
R. Stuachan, F.M.S. 8vo. 5*. j 

A Treatise on the Action of Vis | 

Inertia; in the Ocean; with Remarks on ! 
the AUstract Nature of the Forces of Vis j 
InertiflB and Gravitation, and a New '1'heory 1 
of the Tides. By W. L. Jordan, F.R.G.S. 
with Charts and Diagrams. 8vo. 14a. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rive. 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 8 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 18a. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the 

Study of Natural Philosophy. By Sir 
John F. W. Hkrsciiel, Bart. Revised 
Edition, with Vignette Title. Fcp. :ia. Otf. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.O. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented hy & 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10a. 6 d. 
The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 
price 2f. 6c/. 


Manual of Geology. ByS.iUnmTON, 

M.I). F.R.S. Fellow of Triii. Coll, and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7a, thf. 

A Guide to Geology. By J. Phillips, 
M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4a. 

The Student’s Manual of Zoology 

and Comparative Physiology. By J. Bur- 
ney Yko, M.B. Resilient Medical Tutor 
and Lecturer on Animal Physiology in 
King's College, London. [Nvarly ready. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 

Zoolohy. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 voK 8vo. with 2 1 Plates of 
Figures, 60a. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy mid Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. {Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21*. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £8 13*. Gd. 

The First Man and his Place in 

Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By Georoe Moore, M.D. M.R.O.P.L. &c. 
Tost 8vo. 8a. 6rf. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
Nilsson. Translated from the Third Edi- 
tion ; and edited, witli an Introduction, by 
Sir John Luiwock. With 16 Plates of 
Figures and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18a. 

Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). New Edition. 8vo. 21*. 

Bible Animals; being an Account of 
the various Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and other 
Animals mentioned in the IIolv Scriptures. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
Copiously Illustrated with Original Designs, 
made under the Author’s superintendence 
and engraved on Wood. In course of pub- 
lication monthly, to be completed in Twenty 
Parts, price Onk Shilling each. 
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The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. IIahtwig. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By 

tlic Mune Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Cliromoxylogniphs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. Hvo. 21*.' 

The Polar World : a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21*. 

Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tknxent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. 5th Edition ; with Maps, &c. 
and 90 Wood Engravings. 2 vol*. 8vo. 

£2 10 *. 

Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 

By J. R. Greene, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A. and S. IIaughtox, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5*.’ 

Manual of Sponges and Animalcule ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 16 Woodcuts, 2*. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjohn, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7*. Gd. 

A Familiar History of Birds. ! 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3*. tirf. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Coubolu 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10*. tV. 


The Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, K.L.IS. Fcp. 
with 15-1 Woodcuts, 2*. Gil. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lixdlky, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 

I, 274, with 271 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 20*. 

The British Flora; comprising the 
Phienogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.1I. and 
G. A. Walkkr-Arxott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14*. or coloured, 21*. 

The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. I*. 

IiOudon’sEncyolopsedia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Cliaracter, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, Histoiy, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42*. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in 'great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 

J. Y. Johnson, Corr. MJS.S. Fcp. 10*. Gt). 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Buaxde (the Author) 
and Gkoroe W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 
8vo. price 63*. doth. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science. 

Edited by Jasies Samuklson and William 
Crookes, F.R.S, Published quarterly in 
January, April, July, and October. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 5*. each Number. 


Chemist ry, Medicine , Surgery , and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and i 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By ] 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8vo. price £7 3*. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapted to the Unitary 8y»tem of Notation. 
By F. T. Conington, M.A. F.C.S. Post 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Conington’s Tables of Qualitative , 
Analysis, to acdtmpany the above, 2*. Orf. 


Moments of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King's College, London. Revised Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15*. 

Part II. Ixouganic Chemistry, 21*. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24*. 

A M anual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odlikg, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9*. 
Part I L nearly ready. 

.1 
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A Course of Practical Chemistry, : 

for the use of Medical Students. 1!y * 
W. Odlinu.M.B. F.R.S. Now Edition, with j 
70 new Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 7s. <•</. 
Lectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. -Is. Oc/. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. I. on Heat, Ac. price 8a. 0</. 
II. on the Metals, price 5s. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 
8vo. 24s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles W est, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16s. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises l»y Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George’s Hospital, and Surgeon- in-Chief to 
| the Metropolitan Police. -I vols. 8vo. £4 13s. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas W at- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. New Edition in preparation. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Tr ilnek, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. ; 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. IIeadlam 
Green how, M.D. F.R.C.P. &o. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

A Treatise on the Continued 1 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. M u rciiison. 
M.D. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice | 
of Medicine, Middlesex Hospital. New 
Edition in preparation. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the 
Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Drojisy. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6rf. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. 
New Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28s. 


The House I Live in; or Popular 
Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T. (i. Giktijc. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcut*. 16mo. 
price 2s. Gri. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 

and Comparative. By John Marhhall, 
F.R.O.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King's (Allege. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 25s. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel 8. 
Beale, F.K.S. in course of publication ; 
Part I. with 8 Plates, 7s. 6</. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.It.C.S. 
Pp. 1,560, in 8vo. price 36s. 

The Works of Sir B. 0. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 18s. 

The Theory of Ocular Defects 

and of Spectacles. Translated from the 
German of Dr. II. Sciikfflkk by R. B. 
Carter, F.R.C.S. With Prefatory Notes 
and a Chapter of Practical Instructions. 
Tost 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereira's Element* by F. J. Fahuk, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Waihngton, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 2ls. 

Thomson’s Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkktt, M.D. 
18mo. 6s. 

Manual of the Domestic Practice 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kkstkven, 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5s. 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.D. F.L.8. F.C.S 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. 

Gymnasts and Gymnastics. By 

John II. Howard, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Second 
Edition, revised and cnjfrged, with 135 
Woodcuts of Apparatus, Ac. Or. 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 
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The Fine Arts , and 

Materials for a History of Oil I 

Painting, By Sir Charles Locke East- j 
lake, sometime President of tlic Royal i 
Academy. Vol. II. 8vo. 1*1*. ! 

Half-Hour Lectures on (ho His- 
tory and Practice of the Pine And Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. II. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8*. Gd. 

Leoturesonthe History of Modern 

Music, delivered at the Koyal Institution. 
By John Hullait. First Course, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. 6*. Gd. 
Second Course, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. 16*. 

The Chorale Book for England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns Translated by Miss 
C. Winkworth; the Tunes arranged by 
Prof. W. S. Bennett and Otto Gold- 
schmidt. Fcp. 4to. 12*. Gd. 

Congregational Edition. Fcp. 2*. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. i 
Macfarren. 8vo. 10*. Gd. j 

Sacred Music for Family Use ; 

a selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Mullah. 

1 vol. music folio, 21*. 

HuUah’s Part Music, New Edition, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Just 
completed, an entirely New Edition of 
Uullah's Two Collections of Part Music, 
Sacred Scries and Secular Series, for Soprano, | 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass,with PianoforteAccom- 
paniment8, now first supplied. Each Series, 
Sacred and Secular , may now be had in Two 
Volumes imperial 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 
The Score and the Voice Parts of each of 
the 188 pieces of which the Two Collections 
consist may also be had separately. 

Lyra Germanics, the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Lyra Gerxnanioa. the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth ; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A* and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21*. 


Illustrated Editions. 

The New Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefiy of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63*. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 5*. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
Pigot. 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42*. 

Cats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Illus- 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.SJL 
with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. 31*. Gd. 

Shakspeare’s Midsiimmer Night’s 
Dream, illustrated with 24 Silhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved 
on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 81*. Gd 

Shakspeare’s Sentiments and 

Similes Printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21*. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols. square 
crown 8vo. price £5 15*. Gd. cloth, or 
£12 12*. hound in morocco by Rivi&re. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Four Series, 
as follows 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
31*. Gd. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

The History of Our Lord, as exemplified 
in Works of Art. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. Revised Edition* with 18 
Etchings and 281 Woodquts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 42s. 
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Arts, Manufactures, fyc. 


Drawing from Nature ; n Series of ; 

Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from | 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the ! 
Pyrenees. Ilv Gkorck Barnard, Pro- > 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8vo. 25s. or in Three Parts 
royal 8vo. 7s. G</. each. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Arohi- 

tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by Wyatt 
Papwoktii. Additionally illustrated with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. J kwitt, ■ 
and upwards of 100 other new' Woodcuts. 

8 vo. 52s. 6 d. 


Ure’8 Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-writteu and greatly enlarged by Robkrt 
Hi nt, F.U.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
nud familiar with Manufactures. With 
2,000 Woodcuts, it villa, medium 8vo. 
£1 14 s. Cut. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

lly W. Fairuaikn, C.15. F.K.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 

the same Author. First, Second, and 
'I'll ucn Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. each. 


Italian Sculptors: being n History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
ern Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings, im- 
perial 8vo. 42s. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. By the same Author, j 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and PhotogTaplis. 2 
vols. imperial 8vo. 63s. 

Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 
ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 
By A. F. II. With 20 Plates of Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18s. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Chari.i:h L. East lake, Architect. 
With about 00 Illustrations. Square crow n 
8vo. 18s. 


The Application of Caat and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
1 18 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain ; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By W. 
Faimiaiuv, C-.K. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18*. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
Ily E. Urksy, C.E. With above 3,000 
| Woodcuts. 8 vo. 42*. 


The Engineer’s Handbook; ox- 

plaining the principles which should guide, 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. Post8vo. 5s. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry ' 
Xoiminorr. With about 210 Illustrations \ 
«in Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. j 

The Elements of Mechanism. ! 

By T. M. Goodkvk, M.A. Prof, of Me- j 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich, j 
Second Edition, w ith 217 Woodcuts. Post j 
8vo. 6s. 6<1. 

Handbook of Practical Tele* i 

gniphy, published with the sanction of the ! 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric i 
and International Telegraph Company, and { 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs j 
for India. By R. 8. Cvllev. Third Edi- j 
lion. 8vo. Pis. Off. 


The Artisan Club’s Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
E.C. New Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, 
and 546 Woodcuts. 4 to. 42s. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, mid fc&rew Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 51 Plates and 
287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 60s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. G». 
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Handbook of the Steam Engine. [ 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author’s Catechism of the Steam Engiue. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9s. j 

Examples of Modern Steam, Air, j 

and Gas Engines of the most Approved j 
Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving • 
Machinery, for Locomotion, and for Agri- | 
culture, minutely and practically described* j 
Illustrated l»y Working Drawings, and em- 
bodying a Critical Account of all Projects 
of Recent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, ; 
and Engines. By the suinc Author. In ! 
course of publication. Monthly, to be com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, price 2s. 6 d. j 
each, forming One Volume, with about 50 ’ 
Plates and 100 Woodcuts. 

A History of the Machine- 

Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Fklkin, F.L.S. F.S.8. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of ; 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Royal 8vo. 21*. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical j 

Assaying. Third Edition, for the most part ' 
re-written, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28*. 

Beimann’s Handbook of Aniline ; 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by William Crookes 
F.Il.8. 8vo. with 5 Woodcuts, 10*. &#. 


Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kkrl'h Metallurgy by W. 
Cicookks, F.R.S. &<*. and E. K&hrig. 
Ph.D. M.E. Vol. I. comprising Lead, Silver, 
Zinc, Cadmium , Tin, Mercury, Bismuth 
Antimony , Nickel, Arsenic, Cold, Platinum 
and Sulphur. 8vor with 207 Woodcuts, 
price 31*. Gd. 

The Art of Perfumery ; the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
l*i esse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 53 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6df. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 

for Juveniles daring the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged with 
38 Woodcuts. Ecp. 6*. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 

I, 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31*. Gd. 

Loudon’s Xnoyolopmdia of Gardening : 

comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31*. Gd. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 

J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10*. Gd. 


Religious and 

An Exposition of the 39 Articles, . 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

Examination-Ques tlons on Bishop . 

Browne’s Exposition of the Articles. By ; 
the Rev. J. (Joklk, M.A. Fcp. 3*. Gd. 

Archbishop Leighton’s Sermons 

and Charges. With Additions and Corrcc- j 
tions from MSS. and with Historical and j 
other Illustrative Notes by William W est, 
Incumbent of S. Columba’s, Naim. 8vo. \ 
price 15*. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a j 
Commentary, and Practical and Devotional j 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the j 
English Bible.' By the Rev. F. C. Cook, : 
M.A. Canbn of Exeter, &c. New Edition, I 
8vo. 12*. Gd. ■ 


Moral Works. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybeark, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trill. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
IIowson, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. , ; 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, Sec. 2 vols. lto. i8s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vol*. 
square crown 8vo. 31*. Gd. 

PKori.E’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 4.6 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 12*. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By J amks 
Smith. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10*. Gd. 
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The National Church; History 1 

and Principles of tbe Church Polity of 
England. By I). Mountfiklp, M.A. 
Rector of Newport, Salop. Crown 8 vo. 4 s. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal > 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as I 
Illustrated by the History of the Jews, and 
the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
Alexander Keith, D.D. 87th Edition, 
with numerous Plates, in square 8 vo. 12s. Gd . ; 
also the 39th Edition, in post 8 vo. with 5 
Plates, 6 *. 

The History and Destiny of the World 

and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8 vo. with 40 j 
Illustrations, 10 s. ] 

Ewald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. . Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martinf.au, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, London. Second Edition, continued 
to the Commencement of the Monarchy. 2 
vols. 8 vo. 24*. Vol. II. comprising Joshua 
and Judges, for Purchasers of the First 
Edition, price 9*. 

The Woman Blessed by All 

Generations ; or, Mary the Object of Vene- 
ration,. Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Christians. By the Rev. R. Media, D.D. 
P. 8 .M. With 78 Illustrations. 8 vo. 15*. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin : The 

Femall Glory. By Anthony Stafford, i 
T ogether with the Apology of the Anthor, ' 
and an Essay on the Cult us of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition, with Fac- 
similes of the 5 Original Illustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
Fcp. 8 vo. 10*. Gd. 

Celebrated Sanctuaries of tbe 
Madonna. By the Rev. J. Spencer North- 
cote, D.D. Post 8yo. 6*. Gd. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester ; 
and Bristol. 8 vo. j 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8 *. Gd. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8 *. 64. J 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition 10*. 64. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10*. Gd. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, Is. 64. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

tbe New .Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 80*. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Fourth Edition. 8 vo. 10*. Gd. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8 vo. 5s. 

TheGreek Testament; withtfotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rov. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8 vo. £2 4*. 

Vol. J. the Gospels and Acts, 20*. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24*. 

Bev. T. H. Home’s Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, as last 
revised throughout and brought up to the - 
existing State of Biblical Knowledge; under 
careful editorial revision. With 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 
8 vo. 42*. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John Ayrk, 
M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8 vo. 6 *. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge 5 being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; Intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. J. 
Ayrk, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10*. 64. 

The Churchman’s Daily Bemem- 

branccr of Doctrine and Duty: consisting 
of Meditations taken from the Writings of 
Standard Divines from the Early Days of 
Christianity to the Present Time ; with a 
Preface by W. R. Fremantle, M.A. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. 6 *. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
cott, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew aud Mark ; 
Vol. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
9*. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colknso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8 vo. price 6 *. 

The Church and the World; Three 
Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, 
by various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. First Series, Third 
Edition, 16*. Second Series, Second 
Edition, 15*. Thirp Series, 1868, recently 
published, 15*. 3 vols. 8 vo. price 45*. 
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The Formation of Christendom. 

By T. W. Allies. I* a lsts I. and II. 8vu. 
price 12*. each. 

Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- 1 

sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. Hv ; 
Edmund S. F foulkes, formerly Fellow and j 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7 «. 0 d. ' 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part n. 

Greeks and Latins , bring a History of their 
Dissent ions and Overtures for Peace down ( 
to tho Reformation. By tlm same Author. 
Post 8vo. 1 6*. . j 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest Dk Blwskn. | 
2 vols. 8vo. 28*. i 

The Keys of St. Peter ; or, the House of 
Rcchab, connected with the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8 vo. 14*. 

The Power of tho Soul over the 

Body. By Geo. Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 
&c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8*. (></. 

Tho Types Of Genesis briefly con- 
sidered ns Revealing the Development of 
Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. C d. 

The Second Death and the Restitution 
of All Things, witli some Preliminary Re- 
marks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. J*. 6 d. 

Essays and Reviews. By tho Rev. 1 
W. Tumuli:, D.D. the Rev. R. Williams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. 
II. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Patti son, B.D. and the Rev. 

B. Jowktt, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp. 5*. 

Religious Republics ; Six Essays on 
Congregationalism. By W. M. Eawuf.tt, 
T.M. IIkurkut,M.A. E. G. Herbert, LL.B. 

T. II. Pattison, P. II. Pv e-Smith, M.D. 
B.A. and J. Anstik, B.A. 8vo. price 8*. 6d. 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.* New 
Edition. Fcp. 6*. 

Self-examination before Confirmation. 

By the same Author. 32mo. 1*. 6 d. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to 

Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4*. 

Readings for Every Day in Dent, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5*. 
Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly ‘from tho works of 
.1 erkmy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. 3*. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Work.: with Life l»y ISisnop IIebkii. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Kdi-:n. 10 vols. £5 f« 

England and Christendom. By 

Aucii his hop Man ning, D.l). Post 8vo. 
price 10*. 6 d. 

Principles of Education drawn 

from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Fcmulc Education in the Upper Classes 
By the sumo. 2 vols. fcp. 12*. (if/. 

The Wife’s Manual; <>r, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Bongs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Cal- 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Singers and Songs of the Church: 

being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn- 
Writers in all tlic principal Collections; 
with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns. 
By Joniah Millf.r, M.A. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready . 

Lyra Domestioa ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. SpittA, and 
from other sources, by Richard Massif. 
First and Second Series, fcp. 4*. 6rf. each. 

‘Spiritual Songs ’for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Monskll, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
Thousand. Fcp. price 4*. 6 d. 

Tho Beatitudes: Abasement before God: 
Sorrow' for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; 
tho Peace-makers ; Sufferings for Christ 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcp. 3*. Gd. 

His Presence not his Memory, 1855. 
By the same Author, in memory of Ills Son 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. i*. 

Lyra Germanioa, translated from the 
German by Miss C. Winkwoktu. First 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 3*. 6 d. each Series. 

Lyra Eucharistiea ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion,, Ancient 
and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7*. 6d. 

By the same Editor, 

Lyra Messianioa. Fcp. 7*. fid. 

| LyraMystioa. Fcp. 7*. fid. 
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Palm Leaves: Sacred Poems selected 
and translated from the German of Haul 
Gkrok. By Catherine Winkworth. 

[In the preen. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life : Discourses. By James Martinkau. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, carefully re- 
vised ; the Two Series complete in One 
Volume. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Invocation of Saints; a Journal of 
Devotions for the use of Members of the 
English Church. Edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. [7n the pres*. 

Introductory Lessons on the 

History of Religious Worship; being a 
Sequel to the same Author's ‘ Lessons on 
Christian Evidences.’ By Richard 
Wiiatkly,I).D. New Edition. 1 8mo. 2*. Qd. 


Travels, Voyages, ^-c. 


Six Months in India. By Mary 

Carpenter. 2 voK post 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 18s. 

Letters from Australia, comprising 

the Voyage Outwards, Melbourne, Ballarat, 
Squatting in Victoria, Tasmania, Sy dney ,&c. , 
By John Martinkau. [Nearly ready, | 

Cadore or Titian’s Country. By 

Johiaii Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
1 Dolomite Mountains, or Excursions through j 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli.' In I 
One Volume with numerous Illustrations | 
and a Facsimile of Titian’s Original Design ' 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. j 
[Nearly ready, j 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- { 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 1 
and Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. J 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. With numerous j 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21*. j 

Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 

From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
Author of *A Voyage en Zigzag,’ &c. 
Second Edition. 4to. with many Illustra- 
tions, 21*. 

How we Spent the Summer; or* 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
•Ho. with about 300 Illustrations, 15*. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 1 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
*A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Kates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings mode on the Spot. 8vo. 16*. 

Map of the Chain of Uont Blane, 

from an actual Survey in 1863 — 1864. By 
A. Adamr-Rkii.i.y, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing paper 28in. x 17in. price 10*. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12*. 6#/. 


History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20*. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Aluock, K.C.B. 

2 vols.Hvo. with numerous Illustrations, 42*. 

The North-West Peninsula of 

Iceland ; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By C. W. 
Shepherd, M.A. F.Z.K. With a Map and 
Two Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Paokk. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7* (ML 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Guide to the Eastern Alps, price 10*. Cd. 
Guide to the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 6*. 6 d. 

Guide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Oberlaud District, price 7*. 6rf. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps; 
price 1*. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price 1*. extra 

Boma Sotterranea; or, an Account 
of the Roman Catacombs, and especially of 
tlic Cemetery of St. Callixtus. Compiled 
from the Works of Conitncndatoro G. B. 
Dr Rossi, with the consent of the Author, 
by the Rev. J. S. Nortiicote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Brown low. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 10 Lithographs, 10 
Plates in Chromolithography, and an Atlas 
of Kans, all executed in Romo under the 
Author’s superintendence for this Trans- 
lation. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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The Irish in America. By John 

Francis Maguire, M.P. for Cork. Post 
8vo. 12*. M. 

Memorials of London and Lon- 
don Lift in the 1 <3 lli f 14th, und 15th Cen- 
turies ; being a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, uml Political, from the Archives 
of the City of London, A.i>. 1276-1419. 
Selected, translated, and edited by H. '1'. 
Riley, M.A. Koval 8vo. 21*. 

Commentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 
the City of London. By George Norton, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 
City of London. Third Edition. 8vo. 14*. 

Curiosities of London; exhibiting 

the most Karo and Remarkable Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly 
Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By | 
John Timhh, F.S.A. New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. Portrait, 21*. 

The Northern Heights of Lon- 

don; or, Historical Associations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgatc, Muswoll Hill, Hornsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 21*. 


The Bural Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium, 8vo. 12*. 0 it. 

Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25*. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1792 and 1857, com- 
piled from Oflicial Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. 0. S. Gilly ; with aPrefae 
by W. S. Gill v, D.D. 3rd Edition, fcp. 5*. 

Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Order of the British 
Government during the years 1885, 1836, 
and 1837. By General F. U. Ciiksney, 
F.K.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 
Woodcuts. 8vu. 21*. 

Travels in Abyssinia and the 

Gulla Country ; with an Account of a 
Mission to Ras Ali in 1848. From the 
MSB. of the late W. C. Plowdhx, II. B. M. 
Consul in Abyssinia. Edited by his Brother 
T. C. Plowdkx. 8vo. with Maps, 18*. 


Works of Fiction. 


The Warden ; a Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope. Crown 8vo. 2*. Orf. 


Becker’S Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7*. Gd. 


B archester Towers; a Sequel to ‘The 
Warden.’ Crown 8vo. 3*. Gd. 


Stories and Tales toy the Author 

of ‘Amy Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story a single volume 


Am y II kriieut, 2*. 6 (/. | 
Gertrude, 2*. 6r/. 
Earl’s Daughter, 

2*. 6rf. 

Experience ok Likk, 
2*. Gd. ; 

Clkvk IIall, 3*. Gd. j 
Ivors, 3*. Gd. 


Katharine Ash ton, 
3*. Gd. 

Margaret Perci- 

NAL, 5*. 

Lankton Parson- 
age, 4*. 6d. 
Ursula, 4*. Gd. 


A Glimpse of the World. Fcp. 7*. Gd. 


founts! of a Home Life. Post 8vo. «*. c d. 
After Life ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Homo 
Life.’ Post 8vo. 10* 6rf. 


Unde Peter’s Fairy Tale for the 

XIXth Century. Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of ‘Amy Herbert/ &c. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7*. Gd. 


Becker’s Charicles: Illustrative of 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
8vo. 7*. Grf. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. By Georg »: 
W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. Being a collective Edition of the 
Author’s Classical Series and Tales, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6*. Gd. 

A Aanual of Mythology, in tlm 

form of Question and Answer. By the Rev. 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Fcp. 3* 


Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by J. G. Whyte Melville:— 


The Gladiators, 5*. 
Digby Grand, 5*. 
Kate Coventry, 5*. 
General Bounce, 5* 


IIolmby House, 5*. 
Good for Nothing 6*. 
Queen’s Maries, 6*. 
The Interpreter, 5*. 
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Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 

the only Editions containing the Author’s 
last Copywright Additions 
Shamrock Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6s. 

People’s Edition, Portrait, &c. 12s. fid. 
Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14s. 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fop. 8vo. 85s. 

Moore’s Lalla Hookh, Tennicl's Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fop. 4to. 21s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies* Maclisp 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish 
Melodies , with Maclise’s Illustrations (as 
shove), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. fid. 

Southey’s Poetical Works, with 

the Author’s last Corrections and copywright 
Additions. Libraiy Edition. In 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fop. 3s. fid. each. 

Lays of Ancient Borne ; with lvry 
and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Loud 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. fid. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by ti. Sciiarf. Fcp. 4to. 2 Is. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharfs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. lfimo. 10s. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, ulus- 
trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 
lfimo. 7s. 6d. 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
Dalkirl. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 5s. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Elisa- 

beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry, for the use 
of Children . By a Lady. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Drama. 

Memories of some Contemporary 

Poets ; with Selections from their Writings. 
By Emily Taylor. Royal 18mo. 5s. 

| Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare; 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 

I large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 

| price 14s. or in G pocket vols. 3s. fid. each. 

Arundines Cami, sivo Musarum Can- 
tabrigicii8ium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque. 
eclidit H. Drury, M.A. Editio Soxta, cu- 
ravit II. J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. fid. 

! Horatii Opera, Pocket Edition, with 
j carefully corrected Text, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Yonge, M.A. Square 18tno. 4s. fid. 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 

J. E. Yonge, M.A. 8vo. 21*. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, 

viz. the Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Plutus. 
Translated into Rhymed Metres by 
Leona rd-IIampson Rudd, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

The iEneid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By John Conington, M.A. 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The Iliad of Homer Translated 

into Blank Verse. By Igii A non Charles 
Wright, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

The Iliad of Homer in English 

Hexameter Verse. ByJ. IIknry Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 
crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
into Blank Verse by G. W. Edginton, 
Licentiate in Medicine. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Edward Earl of Derby. Vol. I. 

I 8vo. with Map, 10s. fid. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated* 
in English Terza Rima by John Dayman, 
M.A. [With the Italian Text, after 
Brunetti , interpaged.] 8vo. 21s. 

The Holy Child. A Poem in Four 
Cantos ; also an Ode to Silence, and other 
Poems. By S. Jknnkr, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

French Poetry, with English Notes 
for Students. By the late- Professor Yen - 
touillac. Eighth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 
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The Three Fountains, » Faery Epic 
of Euboea; with other Verses. By the 
Author of 1 The Afterglow. 1 Fcp. 3*. Gd. 

The Afterglow; Songs and Sonnets for 
my Friends. By the Author of * The Three 
Fountains.* Second Edition. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 


{ An Old Story, and other Poems. 

By Elizabeth J). Cross. Second Edition, 
i Fcp. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

1 Hunting Songs and Misoallaue- 

ous Verses. By R. E. Egkrton Wahbur- 
tox. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 


Rural Sports, fyc. 


Enoyolopsadia of Rural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. liy 1). P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Desi ^ns j 
by John Leech). 8vo. 12*. 

Col. Hawker’s Instructions to | 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns | 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author’s Son. j 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18*. 

The Dead Shot, or Sport sman’s Com- * 
plcte Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 1 
Gnu, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. 
By Marksman. Fcp. with Plates, 5*. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in ; 
every branch, including full illustrated ! 
Lists of Salmon Flics. By Francis Francis, | 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other I 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. J 5*. 

Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman: com- > 
prising the Chief Methods of llook and lane I 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a j 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats anil ; 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, witli ! 
80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12*. Gd. 

The Fly- Fisher’s Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Represents I ions of the Natural find Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14*. 

Blaine’s Veterinary Art : a Troatiso 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative. 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18*. 


The Cricket Fields or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cricket. By 
James Pr croft, B.A. 4th Edition, fcp. 5*. 

Horse and Han. By C. s. March 
Phillipps, Author of ‘ Jurisprudence,’ Ac. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2*. Gd. 

Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12*. Gd. 

Youatt on the Dos. (By the same Author.) 
Hvo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6*. 

The Horse’s Foot, and howto keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12*. Gd. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 

the same Author. Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 2*. Gd. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 

Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15*. 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to 

Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. 1*. Gd. 

Bobbins’s Cavalry Catechism; or, 

Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 6*. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
Hvo. JO*. Gd. 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 21 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment j with an l&say on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. Dobson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8 vo. with Illustrations, 7*. Gd. 


Commerce , Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 
changes ; a Practical Treatise. By Arthur 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bauk of England. Post Bvo. 6*. 
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